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a During the Second Session of 


1808, in the Forty-eighth 


MOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, Aprit 14, 1808. 


{Roman Carsouic Perition.} Lord 
Grenville presented a Petition from the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, praying that 
the disabilities respecting them might be 
removed; which was read at the table, 
His lordship stated, that there was an in- 
formality attached to it, in consequence of 
some of the names signed to it, not having 
been written by the persons bearing those 
names, although written by their autho- 
rity. He-believed, however, that petitions 
had been received where an informality of 

is kind existed, but where, as in this 

» there were other names to the peti- 
tion, signed by the parties themselves. He 
- moved, that the Petition do lie on the 
table, and stated, that he should also move, 
‘that the lords be summoned for the 11th 


of May, with the view of then moving the. 
consideration of this petition. 
The Earl of Moira regretted, that upon 
this occasion, he found himself compelled 
to differ in opinion with. his noble friend. 
His sentiments with respect to the object 
of the petition had been declared and were 
well known; but whea parliament had 
recently decided, and when so many per- 
sons stood pledged upon this subject, he 
could. not concur .in the propriety of dise 
cussing it in the present session. He 


-of these claims, ten 
Vou, XI. 


THE 


Majesty King GEORGE the Third. 


Parliamentary ebates 


the Fourth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the Kingdom of Great Britain the Twenty-first, appointed 
to meet at Westminster, the Twenty-first day of January, 
Year of the Reign of His — 
(Sess. 1808. 


- 


"than to accelerate the object of the peti- 


tioners. 


spect to the informality, that where such 
informality existed, the reception of the 
tition was a matter of courtesy—The 
etition was ordered to lie on the table. 
Lord Grenville observed, with regard 

| what had fallen from his noble friend, that 


petition; neither had he given any opi- 
nion 
been asked. | 


8, Nagi for the catholics to petition 
at the 
might be influenced by circumstances of 
which neither he nor an’ 
themselves could judge. 
ious to state was, that he had not advised 
| the presenting of this petition, neither had 
he given 
it; nor did he mean now to. give any 
opinion on the subject. Perhaps, i 

had known the circumstances thea 
the petition, he might have thought it ex- 
pedient that it should be presented. The 


one besides 


the question whether it was not fit that 
the matter of 
a subject of discussion. 


thought, that the urging at this moufen: | venient than the 11 
ed rather to retard 1$th.— 


that the 13th of May would be more con- 


Il he was 


e petition should become . 


The Lord Chancellor observed, with re- 


he had not advised the presenting this — 
it, his advice nothaving . 
e had stated, on a former 

occasion, his opinion, that it would not be ~ 


gers moment; they, however, — 


opinion against presenting — 
if be 

t led to 

petition however having been presented, . 


be should call the attention of the houseto 


he moved th 
mor that the 
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Pole 


4 battles of their country. Surely; 
the Offices’ of this charitable and 
a naval“institution could not be better be- 
stowed than upon those: who had survived | 
Battles, bit unfortanately were disa- 
, Bled.” "The by the Patrio- 
te to 40,0001, and such 
pbeing “the ‘intention of that fund, it surely 
.. coald be supposed, that other pez- 
subseribing’ small’ sums could mean 


. otherwise than upon individaajs connected 
‘withthe ‘navy. They could never ima- 
Ly. «, Sine’ they ‘were subscribing towards the 
relief of persons, ‘such’ as those already 
Fe. appointed to offices in that Asylum, who 
wefeas fat removed from the naval service 
the Great Mogul.” ‘The house were 
told, that the office of Auditor of 


“HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 11. 
Asrium.} Sir Charles 
rose, in putsuance of his notice, to 
jve..a certain Resolutiot relative to the, 
above institution, somewhat similar'to that 
_ which he had lately proposed as to Green- 
~ wich Hospital. He knew it would be ob- 
_. jected to what he was about to propose, 
: that this charitable ;institution had: been 
Originally supported by private voluntary 

but it appedred: to. him to:be 
ow ander 


[Rovan Navan 


4. 


iate management of 
it, the more especially -es par- 
had’ been called on to 

of money for :its “support. 

No doubt the private donations from other 
* individdals Were very important, but still 

there no reason for separating its 

of management from that of Green- 

wich Hospital,.as described in the Charter, 

Here the hon. baronet gave a statement of 

public and private con- 

tributions to this Asylum. He observed 

- that a very large portion of that called 

ution”. was given from 

the Patriotic Fuad, which was avowedly 
the purpose of relieving the distresses 

Of “the ‘relations of “those who fell in the 


‘that’ their donations ‘should be bestowed 


Greenwich “Hospital must be filled by a 

_ that. spi 

Wagar estates, dnd also great estates of 
other descriptions in the North} but, in 
. the: present case, what was thereof Jaw 

Business to the Naval Asylum ? 
It was not, however, a lawyer ‘that’ bad. 
been. appointed ‘tothe “Asylum, ‘but a 
__.wealthy'cletgyman, who, for doing little or’ 
- Rothing, was to enjoy, in ‘addition to other 


PARL, DEBATES, Aram. 11, 1808.—Royal Naval Asylum. 
ti was to possessa free house 
fand 
bad 


tal possessing ‘great | 


: 


Sy 


arden; andavery large sumiof money 
éen laid out in g Py 
his residence, amountiog, believed, to 
‘about 1,700/; and added allithig, even 
furniture for house. He féally wascon. 
vinced the dutieé of the offige he alluded to 
“might be performed by poor wornout 
or disabled naval or maggmrofficer at asa- 
lary less than t00/. a-year; but instead of 
‘this, no less than 700/. was thus squandered 
away upon a spiritual gentleman, who — 
had no occasion for any assistance what- ~ 
ever. Another thing he should object to 
spon this establishment was, the appoint- 
ment of a surgeon who had never been at 
sea during his life, and inducing bim, by a 
great.salary, to give up his private prac- J 
tice, inste inting a naval surgeon, 
would be less expensive and more 
‘thankful for the favour bestowed uponhim. 
There were various other appointments, 
which he thought objectionable, such as. 
the clerk to the institution, the clerk of 
instructions, &c. but the chief ones were - 
those he had mentioned, the auditor and 
the surgeon. He had no difficulty in say- 
ing, that the persotis who had appointed ._ 
an Irish clergyman to the office of auditor 
of the Nava) Asylum, had done wrong, if :— 
they knew that ‘he was. already possessed 
of four church livings in Ireland, and a. 
glebe land so extensive, as to contain 540. 
irish acres. “The gentleman he alluded to 
was Dr. Thomas Brooke Clarke, to whom ~ 
besides, ‘there had been granted several 
very large sums, by resolutions of the. 
house, as might be seen by their Journals. 
‘Here certain Resolutions were read by 
the clerk, at the desire of the hon. baronet... 
Amongst these was the sum of 556/. grant- 
to Dr. Thomas Brooke Clarke, 
trouble in enforcing the residence of 
clergy, whilst he himself intended to estab- 
lish his residence at the Naval Asylum, in- 
stead of being at any of his livings in Ire- 4. |. 
land. This rev. doctor was also secretary to i 
the library of the prince of Wales. Hadall =f 
this been known when this reverend divine 5 
was fecommended, he certainly thought he~4 
‘could not have been appointed to that lu- "J 
crative situation. There weremanyofthe | 
old disabled officers in thenavy, withlarge. 
families, who would have been mostthank- ||. 
ful‘and grateful for the appointments.of | 
duditor, surgeon, or clerks to the. insti-. 


rey 


tation. - He should now sit down with the. a 
hope that the Resolution which he should = | 
propose, would meet with some considera-,- 
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if several 
1 Reps Royal Naval ‘Asylum will’ be 
_ pire, oy wiateridlly encouraging’ the naval 


| east that object itito éffect. 


benefit of those who served ‘in the 
orthie wear ‘felations ‘of- those Who fell: 


the inistitution, and two 
the request of the original subscribers. is 
declared that he was not ‘petsonally ‘ac 


ae re’ FRE 


sthahige, that payor whe 


4 


one: of ' the lords® of ‘the 


and for these'#easons hie nioved the “pre- 


who ev avour'| t 
was with that that he 
should this ‘Resolution, « iv’ 
qualified persons fom 
to hold offices 


tint a Treland; 
sich ldcrative living 


it’ upon ‘the’ whole 86 "gross 

that did ‘the was 
‘riot merely agre to 
nt’ ‘hon. fiend, to follow up with a 
‘addréss to’ his ‘majesty, for the immedia 
of that gentleman from. a situs- 
‘tion’ he mit be if every respect ‘80 inceai~ 
'petent to fill: 


productive of thuch’ dVatitage the €m- | “Mr. ‘Biddilph ‘aid, that? he 


service, and dimifishing the “public ex: 


ater justice b 
penditure.””—This Resolution the hon: ba- of nt 
ronet seid, if acceded to; ‘he: should follow’ | agree with his ho ad but Host ik 
up with ariother; for an Address ‘his | his expression of th “the Te. 


jetty, praying ‘that ‘He would be 


‘verend doctor shopld fove’ 


Rose said; he was happy to‘ sani | t6 Be ‘nothing’ tho 

“with that was made’ for the | hottie 


‘Bat he must inform house, that 

resefit motion was 

the silutiers were franiitigrepulations 

for’ the ‘condiict ‘of the Navil lini’ 

deny the state of 

Naval befte tie 

come “forward! with a 

of his complaints, though he  néver s 

anny thingon the dabject wh 


ir ‘hi résp 

compli 

was fit Or the he. filled, 

| official intercourse he Wad 
fi ‘Was not 


pe easily ANE, hon. 


ile was h 
counts of the’ 
The institution was establishéd ofigifial 
by voluntary subscription; and-when it was 


tage contracts, atid to 


onits of the ad te deg 
the dake of Cumberlaid was abpoint- 


ed presideiit; it was ther agreed to retain 


tenditiy cate of this institutic 
Dr. Clarks, ‘who first saggested the idea of 


was its presént existence owing; ‘and h 
in the situation hel 

Cominehdation of 4 e private 


He ‘Could not, however, 
of the hon: admiral fo 


ont 
ecoriom hg@erence of prot 
ion ih this tha 
not thought, any th ing 


‘Of thé parties, rior he 
gle person to aly ce, 


‘vious 

to dn. 
of having brodglt forward th 


good Which distiii 
8 BE tre 


' 


Motions of his... 


‘find 
heard of’ titration, that’ 


He liad to prepate thee 


mien emi "Besides, t 


fie 
Pr 
| 
4 Mr, Windham supported t motion. . Hd 
| ant’ had given Very | 
fauion, As | doctor Clatké,, viz. that he 
Pest the good doctor; ow- 
thé fever, that the doctor was con¢ 


Vide for. himself, The 


pene: 
some pious founders 
“in, their at. and ardent, zeal, made a. 


Mighe for.th 
a man of 
“fore fit forthe office! But ifteyery man of 


“ing: plea,. pray 


general objec 
“ment, was at all. done . away, 
of his qualifications. ‘was said, | 


3 


he. took. | care to, pro- 
_doctor..was, 
fo fond of. he. was determined 
to follow, it In its . branches, and so 
jut in 


a temple, who,.| 


ut the. doctor 
ucation and there- 


emselves. 
f liberal 


is learn- 
auditors 

not think the. 
joctor’s,3 appoint..| 
by the ens, 


iberal were to put in 


we have ? > “He . 
ction to the 


a.breach of the, contract | 
the. founders of this i 

on with on its receivi 
charter. that could be no, | 


‘Feason: why thie ‘house, ‘should not interfere 


Femedy, an. sabuse. were 
to. cry out, ‘what, do you 

in the way. 
you: repress. cha- | 


“This was not his desire; he 
prevent the perversion of chari- 


to: ‘counteract the injustice, 

putting a man not in the naval service | 

“Ror at all connected with 

formed for the protection of 

of the I 

that at the commencement of the institu. 
"tion, it was_made a point by, the founders 

office ; ‘and it; would. be a little 

who’ was himself one of. the 

its advan-’ 

Whitbread) | wit 


fo for: him. 


since he, had 


possessed 1i 


y it Dr. 


ty 


sidence of Miri. | 


compete | ) 


Suppuans.] ‘The. a: 
‘the Exchequer Jmoved, that »the ‘house’ 
should go into a committee of .gupply, antl 
that the Irish miscellaneous estimates 
various ‘schools, charities}; &c.:should ‘be 
referred to the committee,—Ordered, 

«Mr. Foster, pro 

stated, that would 

any of th them on reason; wey 
M. Fitsgerald hoped he would poste.” 
parie the whole, as the papers were hot yet; 
‘printed., , He objected ,particularly:to the: 
grant.of: 1,200/. for 950 copies of 
‘tutes for the use.of Treland, on ‘account of; 


the neg inanner in which 


‘distributed among the. 

‘member. as to the: irregularity: of ‘the 
‘tribution, and ised to. attend to: 
subject ; but this was merely for 250/¢o- 


the usual ‘annual, 


pies for the use. of, the, public offices. He 


saw mo reason for postponing the! whole of 
| the ‘grant was was «then, © 
| agreed to.— proposition grante 
to: various: clerks, in. offices: 


| 
Mr. Foster. ‘aiid hed 
‘been always made. ever sinee he had been 
lonel Barry also stated, that, the’sume 
had been always allowed by the. Trish pi 
fiament, and that the officers, 


them part. of their emoluments: 


Mr. Biddulph would. not oppose ‘them, 


now he’ was’ not quite satisfied: 


h the” answer, would inquire fare 


ther into the subject. 
Mr. Foster observed, that the hon. gent, 
find in the 


4 ate 

sity. Hie thoug ab, some exp 
| ought to’have been given'.as:to the 
ciency .of the salariés of these. of 
4 3 
nen. whether their regular salaries were HOLS 
Clarke would be redneed to the dilemma of | compensation for their trouble? If they, 
me Were not,. he that an addition to. 
the situation auditor of their, salaries would’ be a better-mode.of 

othe Naval Asylum... them than these annual votes . 
Sir Charis Pole said grants were then agreed to.) 

he stated Parnell wished, that the grantof 

da jong $i. to the, incorperated society. of 
nfor. the eneourageiment of protestant 

For | ‘The reason he gave was, that a.decument 

| which related to this grant had only come,” 


God! 


‘did net 

ah 

receiving ithe’ necessary supp 

the present: year, ‘because: he objectéd.to 
principles. on}which it- was :founded: 

These tatterward undergo alterations, 

bat. the: prec were sally ne 


Stel 


ai, ‘hedidinot al 
perceive the hon, gentl 


‘anxious te Property | 


was solely ofor deserted! | 
chelplesa; children, who; were, jin /conse- 
quencnief their forlorn 

these: schools, 
the. viee- 


| ‘of »Bedford,, these 


‘been subjected:'to the exami- 


ja committee, by-no means:over- 
ith Protestant zeal... 


stocked: with Pheir: re- 
port wad highly: favourable to. the: instita-- 
Theoigrvant been:/ uniformly 


for yours withont 


objection. The catechism: in ‘use, -he 
was the. ustial. 


-galculated, to.correct the errors 
Romen whieh were and 
ed on their monstrous, religious tenets...) 


igious 
said, ‘the: catechiam: was 
Bary: that!; in communi ‘use: 


first question.in this. catechism; he 
To which. the: child .was;.taught, to: 
Protestant.’ 
wete merely: calculated .to revive 
those latent. of, 
for ‘the culpable industry. -of : seme; 


The whole’ of, 


of that ~My. 


ment of the duke of Bedford: By. 
ed asdertions, those envenomed calumnies, meratit postage 


and ted stories, which hed hitherto 


stat ob 
le establishinent . 
ng wine parliament. 
n me 
‘he bind: the: 


| the ‘house now in his: 


since there could. 
the cominittee for’ 


| hand, perfectl 
be.no; in 


| the: of the: general: 


ment. 
antiquity. of! these. establishments’: anth 
ants were alone: but ‘sdrry reasons for, 
‘Many ‘others, whiely 
had ‘commenced ‘nearly about ‘the ‘same: 
time with these, loudly! called: 
tion... Jt.:was not the character of =the 


lower order. of Irish toineglect ‘their chil’ 


dren,: nor. were the) Catholics: of Iveland! 
the most commit unnatural 
crime ; had least the 
humanity of: they had’ not. their 


children educated in these: schéoly 


were not proper objects.of charity. « Their 
education and. temporary were 
too often made. the imeans'of; 
them perhaps. by the’ inadvertence of th 
patents, from. the religion of their forefa- 
thers, Hence! whatever pains’ 
taken, there was) mot: above: “of 
those who received their education in these 
schools, who: wete added to the number of 


the established: church. It .was;‘then, @ 
great: delusion held out to parliament ‘to 


| the supplies yeerly granted for 
urpose Were.in anydégree pro 
tioned: te. the) advanta the goede 
ceived.,;.. most : Catholic: and remote 
parts of, Ireland, those, schools had: ‘been 
portionally. increased within the vicin 


Exchequer thought’ 


ight be 


“houses This-was-ai catechism which was | position must have; in:‘the.ordindry course’ 

of things, ed uni Mm peacepcom @ 

slizious ami- | cord,-and:the commion cause‘and general, 

welfare, He tofnd° | 
= 

Tierney thought, the matter. mig 
becomprorised by: granting a-smal 
ply for;the pnesent, end: afterwards, 
adarger: supply, came tobe voted i 
her committee, the subject might be tho | 
| 

po 
the 
44 

‘ 
| 

Eliot rose to: justify the character __ | 
i 

q 
justify them: from any. 
the established These were:the | 
citer, whose naturel benevolence of dis-| primate of Ireland, the provost of Trinity 


pamphiet:. 

in an’ ‘aséociatioli of priests} to 

110,‘ had) set foi widetail| by 
| of anil drithindl mil 

of the iconduct: ‘of ani 

— Tbeland. When such: extrava 


| tare having been pablished on the oppos 
side of the iby the. frieads of the 
Hevhad still; however; 
tion. betrayed dobtor; tirat 


ic. bed Youd 


thes! | resumed ; the: report | 


Wat brought up, ail orderel to'be receiv. 


quer moved the day fr going 
ipto a a W: Mieans;t0 
Whiehi the: account of the Saeplias the 


suant to his notice, to 'submit:to: the com- 


right bon. Sent Stony 
Initted the: ément which he intended 


to recommend! to parliarhent to adopt re- 
apecting tle Stamp Duties,’ from which he 


means of the 
Should emne enter into that matement 
t to the dommiittes; 


tlith thé 

the' amount of the 


vote with which’ 
whieh had already been granted! it ‘thie 
course of the: be present 
of 


dfid the Ways and 


Cénsolidated ‘Fund. | i 
resolved itself into the said | of 


voted the ‘prevent tession ‘under 


‘| the various heads of Navy, Arm Bers 


cand: Swedish: ‘Subsidy. 


Setvieds;:: 
whole: of the: sums voted amiourtted in; the 
ions which wai. 


the’ that waste 

penta by: » view: 

which would leave a sum to be d 


fron 
> 


Havi 
lies,’ ‘it next. = 
to'state:to the committes 
the: various : Means whichchad 
hitherté been provided. for: 
‘The: fiowse' had : atready ‘vdted 


but it was: take 
the: amount oft 


| whichoit: 
ef which would only. 


cofithe fund by’ the-sent 
250;0001. ithe, diffltremce between the. 
vote of three millions and amount 
at which the Malt!arid ‘Pension were 
twaally: estimated’ The vady 
toptiated surplus 
iwhich ‘His hoti: friend: 


taking’ 
taxes at The 
would that the duties tobellevied 

ander the Orders'in Council were 


r 


etty exactly with the acta) 

| state of the pein 

comary for 


andsthe established charcli 
Worl, of arc 
from. of. the sords 
the :iischievous. principles! tliat 
_ters:of the Fhe qublicat 
\ 
‘surprised: to. hear thete-existed 
| 
| | 
prestit committee; was) om the str | 
‘Upon a rough 
Die tothe ‘war taxes, therefore he felt 
the more cbisfidénce in tuking their 
at 20 millions: 'The Lottery heshiuldtake . 
at the duh 6F:360,0001. which wasam 
of foar, tniltidns: of Bille 
been id the course: of the 
are'to tive house; he tad stdted tharit was 
mrenkivd to ntiftions of Extheqhér 
Bilis in of these fuded; pattof 
fies medhs of the: year. 
| to differen items the su of 


_ 3,289,0901,; bus; 


.which,wae,the whole of.iwhat. 


“service of the present 


amount, would, be: 30.5 thi | would 


was to be; 

to. take whi 

the: Ways.and vid 

ing a.surplus of. 

the, ies of :137 The 

the , Consolidated. Fund, . the, conpmaittee,! 

would, zecollect, had been, taken taken; lagt):year, 
» produced 

ther stm) of. 726,87 altogesher.| | 


plegs. bj 
Fovide; 


applicable) te | that (purpose, 


Malt, and 


Pensions. wonld,. 
produce, of 


- amount, | 5: and, | founded, 


his be: ‘of state of the:; 


ofthe copntr he;-co uld not rbut, 
admit,, that, from.the., measares of the; 
enemy, and, the.cans of the.cours¢ 
in which that, trade: wag;now be, carsied 


reduction, might,-take: pleces 

on: Ww 

millions, out of the twelve, “aunt the:| | 


whole.to be, borrowed, for, the: year, ‘had.| 


been obtained by fanding. Ex 
judged,,, there was, every. reason: e 
‘that the tr jon, waa.bi highly Savourable.| jn 
forthe pablic,|, Theve wasa. 
yntjof, the interest; of, the Exe 
thus withdrawn from, the. mar: 


he entertained iat the time,an expectation 
that the.contract. for; loan would: 
be, made: upon: mack, more. 


favourable; 
terms. for, the. public; than. | 


cent. fund 
plies, and the, Ways aod by 
_ they, to, be; covered, it: was | 


what: meanslie:| | 
‘the; interest}: 
750,0001. 


80,0004, 


20,8 


Thareaxiated 


respec. ite, 


theseumieans, 
. tothe transaction, the funds) hed zisen, and: 


|theiduties 


Tengentat which he meant tn, propase, for: 


improved: mode. of the. du» 


‘ties. on. ‘stamps, would . tel 
The 


amonnt to.770,0004- being a small, 


| excess above the: sum iacttally. required, 


(He came ta state the; n which. 
he-groundedt eatrangement Tox 
posewith reapect.ta the Stamp Duties.. "The 
| committee. werg aware, thats in- theicourse: 


ofthe: last. year a, principle had beenrecog 


by parliament, founded upon-the sus: 


pension ofall taxation forS:years, and for. 
resenting: to: the: war | taxes ‘thei 


pal -sides:,of house, though, 
“of thei provisions of; the. medsure. 
upon-it:had been canvassed, Hav-: 


‘ing stated this; he, was bound to explain.to: 


the honse why he had thought it: ne 
to-depart: from the principle.in the p 


instance; by-propasing ta lay. 


and, it; 


considered,the 


| nebleJordawho 


Ditties. . 


because 
the 


adil 
‘tothe, burthens’ of publics the 


contrive to provide for the: 
‘they: might in:the mext:and fol 
sew to the principle, which had: 


the -state)of the taxes,: whoever. 
Sup | All the. situation he occupied, should’ 
mio+ 


be of opinjan; that ‘by. regal 
pressure upon the:pubs; 
lie, taxes... ~ The; 
committee would -secollecti that-theS 
acts; had: been consolidated ‘in: the:: 
1805; the! new schedule jof* the 
‘ties having been 


in the:vear: 18 
i| anid 


veithin short:compasg: alk: 
relating :to Sta 


unted to: 


these: or:the co 


| of Nas) me with 4 he 
essary, 
SO Ae: 
| 
a paced. Taxes andthe Stamp. Datiesandi 
improved veégulations forthe coli 
of » both; to: make:a'small liom 
ain items.. He:had already:done so: 
espect: to;the: As 


» been consolidated, but the. latterhad not,’ 


should be made ‘to t 


other: 


But thiswas nota 


tarbeqtised’ in! Scotland. ‘The addition to’ | 


ay 


‘collection of the duties." ‘The! former liad: 


exerted by the ‘and’ 
ther officers of the he should 
not be able‘ to bring forward a p ition | 
for that this session ; bot ebusi- 
was in such a train, whoever’ 

t fill office he ‘held; would have ‘it 

is power to:bring the measure forward: 
The amended schedule would be prepared: 
in the present session, so that the different 
might be openfor consideration pte-: 
vious to the:p of the act. The manner 
-in-which the sch 
disposing © several duties un- 

der Jor héads, by a distinct drrange" 
ment, in alphabetical order, so'as'to afford 

@teady.reference'to any person’ whomight' 
desire to know what particular daty ‘would 
be applicableto: his case, ‘There'were vari’ 

ous imstruments.at present charged under 
the name deeds, which : would ‘be’ 
Saws to their respective heads, though: it 
not deemed right that any’ ad 


present attaching tothem. Another a tie 
ation: would be made in certain duties now 
levied in Scotland. Towards the rr 
reign two Stamp acts 
imporary; 
At the time 
the Union with Scotland, it was: lated 
that neither should ever be levied in that: 
»The temporary now’ 
and. the: wa were now legally’ 
j in Stotland, but the duties under: 
the could not levied: 
there. “Mach inconvenience’ 
by the persons-u om.it:was levied, in: 
quence of the fractional differences’ 
between: ‘the. amount of ‘the:duty: 
depriving ithe Scotch of the advantage 
to ise m ‘coun-- 
gaint day Scotland; by» 
a. reduetiom of ‘the daty on all instraments: 


the of the duty: would arise from) 
,an:application of the ad valorem principle: 
instruments, than: those) to! which 
iéd. It:had:-on a former: 
n contemplation to: 
iple: all conveyances. 6f 

eae the instrument invalid: 
if the stanips were not of the legal amount. 


abe wah 


strament of tio’ effect merely bectuse 
ithe’ stamp not Being of the le 


'thie® ‘abandoned. 


to carry ‘his provision to that extent,: 
but that a specification should be made of? 
‘the amount’ the consideration, and the! 
dut stamp should be in proportion?’ 


he’ pro to apply this principle, ! 


not only to all conveyances of real estates) 

but ‘tothe admission to offices of courts’ 

‘At’ present the duty! 

was 201. ‘upon all offices of the ‘courts; 

without regard'to the amount of ‘the 

come. should propose to reduce the? 
the lower offices, and to raisé 


and’ government. 


ees é higher offices.’ Upon all offices,” 


and’ under’ 150/. the ‘duty would be 
upon all over 150%. and under 300/. it wag! 
‘to be 20/., and so in n higher’ 
incomes. It was 
some alteration i in the’duty ‘on 
but nat to carry it ‘higher than it was’ 
fore’ the ‘year’ 1804, and in some casés'to’ 
| reduce'it lower. There was likewise some“ 


addition expected fromthe duty on Attor-” 


nies indentures.’ .The “duty at present’ 
articles of indenture, to-an' Attorney of: the’ 


superior courts, was 110/. and of the ins! 


ferior courts, ‘The ‘same'd 
applied to indentures to solicitors in'chan-. 


should also to is, for he’ - 
‘was ‘equal, the’ parties ‘should not be 
ject- to ‘similar 
ithe duty of should exten 


‘He pro ; 
to inden-. 
‘tures .to the writers’ to‘ the signet. Scot-' 
land.’ In the duty'on collations and dona-: 


tions, a smalbalteration’was to take Plate, 


for where the gave the right as fall oe 
induction and institution, the’ duty w: ich : 
didnot ‘at: present: attach was ‘to apply. 


‘With respect to enfeoffments, a 


11. 108. it was proposéd’to’ 


wif the duty applicable: to ano- 
‘thier tnode cohve eying real estates by 
lease “and release.’ 

the ‘duty‘on the’ gragt of 


and preferments. The duty ‘was'at 
‘but 204, in ‘all’ cases. Un'Ireland, 


“amount, 
e didnot 


the income of which should not exceed 
mo'duty should attach ; upon all over 60%" 


to make? — 


th 


addition ‘was also’ 


the duty-on the creation’ of a dake, mar’. 


quis, or earl; was 2008; ‘of the creation’ 


‘ofa ; and’ on ‘the creation’ 
of baron) 1007: ‘he: could: see’ tio" 
reason why this: country ‘should not.’ 


‘the same‘rate’ of duty which’ existed 


that. 
daty upon the 


grantiof ‘leases’ 


- 
4 
| 
i 
| 
= 
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of crown lands. At present it was 20/, 
where the lease was beneficial, that 
‘was not an improper duty ; but as under 
the present regulations, the leases of crown 
i A were no more beneficial than those 
of any private individual, the duty ought 
-not to be levied unless where the lease 
was beneficial. The public would not be 

a loser by this reduction, because the party 
always paid less in proportion to the 
amount of the duty. . Upon the grants of 
money and pensions, it was proposed that 

the duty should attach. upon the ad _valo- 
_yem principle on the higher grants, though 
it would apply on a reduced scale to the 

lower. A duty was also to apply to poli- 
cies of insurance on lives, which had been 
exempted in 1804, though there was no 
reason why they should be so exempted. 

_ Another head to which he wished to 
a, call the attention of the committee, was 
the. case of Promissory Notes re-issua- 
ble,-issued by persons calling themselves 
bankers. .He proposed. that every per- 

' gon issuing such re-issuable notes should 
pay 20/. a-year for a licence. The duty 
upon such notes was at present 3d. each, 
and he proposed to raise the duty upon all 
to 4d. each, but when the notes were pay- 
able.only in one place, the duty was to be 
6d. each. Another alteration was intend- 
ed relative to the manner of transferring the 
Shares of Joint Stock Companies. At pre- 


sent the duty was collected only in propor- | . 
for the service of the present year might ~ 


tion to the nominal value; but it appeared 
to him that it should be in proportion to 
the real-value. As to Law proceedings, 
they were already so highly burthened, 
that no addition could possibly be made to 
them, There were only some small in- 
_ stances, which could scarcely be consider- 
ed but as omissions in the year 1804.. Thus 
he proposed.a duty of one shilling on all 
' summonses before a master in chancery. 
With respect to probates of administration 
in Scotland, the duty was to apply in the 
same.manner as in land. As to lega- 
cies, the duty applied onall above 20/., 
except a residue, and then the duty did 
not. attach till the residue amounted to 
1001. It was proposed that the duty should 
apply indiscriminately to residue and lega- 
cies. It;remained for him only to explain 
how the;:principie he stated was to apply 
é to conveyances.. The duty at present was 
=30s. on-all conveyances of land.; This 


duty he proposed. to. lower on-the convey- |’ 


-ances of smailer,property, and to raise it in 

‘2 proportion to on the higher de- 

grees, of property: In all cases where the. 
Vou. XI. 
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consideration should. not exceed 150/, the 


* 


duty was to be. 1/.;. between that. and 
300/. 1/..10s.; between 300/. and $00/. 


2i. 10s.; between 500/., and..750l. 51.5 - 
between 750/.. and 1000/. 7/ ,10s.; but 
in no. instance to exceed one. per-cent, - 


upon the consideration. , Upon these .in- 


struments and. the .re-issuable promissory . 


notes, he: calculated for the advance.in the 
amount of the stamp duties to. the extent 
of 200,000/. And he had. brought this 


{18 


forward before the recess, in order that . 


gentlemen might have the. longer oppor- 
tunity of considering the different parts of — 
the measure by referring to the Schedule © 


which they would have in their. hands, 


If he had omitted any thing in the Sche-. _ 


dule, he should be happy to avail himself 
of the suggestion of any hon. gent. to, sup- 
ply the omission. He was, aware that it 
would have been more consonant. to the 
usua] practice to have kept back this state- 
ment till after the Loan ch 
ed for, but it appeared to be much more. 
for the convenience of the house, that they 
should be put in possession of the, state-: 
ment in time. to afford an opportunity. for 
mature consideration. The right 
ent. concluded with renewing his first. 
stating the unappropriated -sur- 
plus of the Consolidated Fund, on the 5th 


of April, 1808, to, have been;,726,8701.— 4 


On the question being put,. =... 
Mr. Biddulph thought the arrangements 
and ought to be made, without any .addi- 
tional taxes. He recommended the. crea- 


tion of a contingent fund, by. the. sale.of 


ould be contract+ 


Crown-Lands, to which the public might — 


‘become tenants. The sums for, which 
Crown rents might be sold were almost: — 


inconceivable.. One hundred’ pounds. had 


beén demanded of him for a rent of 8s. 9d. 
Such parts as might be sold to advantage | 

might be disposed of, and the sum of 
600,000l. might easily be created, so.as” 
-to be available after the first dividend; the: 
surplus. of the Consolidated Fund to.be 
brought in aid, whenever any deficiency - ‘: 


should require it.—After a few observa- 


tions from Mr. Tierney, Mr, Giddy, Mr. : 


Vansittart, and Mr. Huskisson, the Ist re- 


solution was voted,.and the report was. 


ordered to be received to-morrow. , 


[Orrices Reversion, Bitt.] On.the . : 


question for the third reading of the Bill, 


Mr. Whitbread said, that. it had been,the — 


inclination of his mind to, have opposed 
the third reading of this Bill, in order 
sar the house might take another course, 


‘ 


~ 


A 
= 


- Which would have appeared to him more 
suitable. Having however conversed much 
the subject with his friends 
' “whe sat near him, he had consented to 
give ap ‘his former: intention, and not to 
_ @ppése the third reading. He ‘must say 
. however, that he conceived that that house 
‘Was extremely tender and cautious of an 
| Gifference with the house of lords, especi- 
_ ally when it was recollected that the house 
_ OF fords had now rejected -a second time, 
& bill ‘which had passed that house almost 
on the recommendation of 
a cothinittee specially appointed to en- 
into the situation of the public 
‘That committee had pointed 
. “Out ways and means to the amount of 
65,0001. antiually, which was an object of 
the at’ consideration. the house 
of “had ‘twice rejected a bill which 
-€ameé from such recommendation, 
_ he could’ not but doubt very much whe- 
ther they ‘would t the expedient that 
“was now proposed to them. He thought 
the con of his: majesty’s ministers 
was somewhat suspicious. The right 
hon. chancellor of the exchequer -had 
- gtffered the bill to pass through that 
‘house without the’ slightest opposition, and 
afterwards, by his own ion, con- 
eerted with a noble lord (Hawkesbury) to 
move an amendment to it in the other 
house. He thought it not 
_ for the right’ hon. . to in that’ 
- hhousé, that he connived with any of 
his colleagues to defeat the 


: fico. . These circumstances made him very | 
diffident of ‘the success of the expedient | 
that’ was now pro , but nevertheless 

he should not oppose the third-reading of 

“Dhe Chancellor of the Exchequer maintain- 

_ ‘ed, that in conniving, as the hon. gent. | 

‘termed it, with ‘his colleagué in another 


‘house, he had only been actuated by a} 


“wish, that the house of lords should not: 
‘completely defeat a bill which had been. 
“approved of by ‘that house. ‘He saw no: 
ins passing the house of fords. 
without the which had’been 
‘pro If there was any thing impro-. 
ber to the ideas of thi in 
‘the ‘suggestion of that amendment to his. 
colleague, he could gnly say, ‘that he was) 
‘not'aware of any such feeling. 
Mr. M. A. Taylor expressed himselt 
_ decidedly hostile to the present bill, ‘be-' 
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remedy the evil it professed to prevent ator 


object and | 
$ntention ‘of a bill which he suffered to 
through that house without opposi- | 


gether. He considered it mérely asa com. 
ise made with a party that nobody 


and which that house ought not°to 


submit te, The bill in itself was certainly _ 
either good or bad. If it were good, it 

} ought to meet the universal concutrence © 
of the house; if it were bad, it was em 
titled only to general rejection. “It ought | 
however to be recollected that it was te. 
commended by a committee especially 
appointed by that house to enquire into 
and take into consideration the state ofthe . 
finances of the‘country, who recom. 
mended the mieasure as a primary 
towards making much more extensive and 


| and: he did not perceive that it was ops 
posed by any one, save those who were — 
decided enemies to any reform at all 
Taxes to a very great amount had’ been 


imposed on the people, and he allowed — 


most properly imposed; because their 
safety, and security in every thing that 
was dear to them depended on it. No 
man should however tell him, that places — 
could be suffered to He to sucklings, 
without the greatest disadvantages resulting 
therefrom. The chancellor of the exche- 
es was supposed to have a considerable: 
share of power over the king’s conscience; 
and how could he in any reasonable way 
grant a reversion of that? . He could not.- 


but feel hostile to the bill altogether ; but — 


the preamble was sufficient to make Kim 
#0, for it went only to suspend that which 
he thought should ‘be entirely abolished ; 
and he was sure the country looked for 
something more effective|than such a half 
measure. He called the attention of the 
house to the situation of the country—to 
the very taxation to which the peo- 
ple were liable 
to say, there nevet wasa period in tht 
history of the in which the people 
‘shewed a warmer zeal for its interests, or & 
more determined loyalty towards the ‘ex- 
Fuller thought the house’ was not‘in 
‘a situation to give: an opifiion of whét— 
‘gentlemen on the other side would be at; 
at one ‘time they were satisfied with the 


bill, now ‘they were dissatisfied: It-was 


impossible to understand their! meaning. 
They had talked a great deal ee 


~attached, who received’ 24,0001, a of 


‘cause it did not, in his mind, ‘vend to 


th 
w 


important reforms and retrenchments; 


3 and yet he was happy 


laces — 

“in reversion, and ‘of the necessity“of shat- — 
‘ting the book. Why had tiot the minister 
- of ‘the day, to whom those gentlemen wefe — 


the public money—why had not he bees 


, 
‘ 
i 
i 
i 
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The Speaker observed to the hon. gent. 
that. he must see the inconvenience result- 


_. forward such a subject. When the coun- 
try-had a minister who set himself forward 


he could, not help considering an opposi- 
_.set themselves up in the places of the prac 
m 

these thirty years.’ 


to produce any good effect 


gorner-stone pf a system of reform which 


_ nity, not to hold out h 


.. people at the present moment. 


_ that in his characteristic coarseness he mo- 
- nopolised in his own breast the whole po- 


- nd watch over the distribution of the public 


course which penning 
‘more. of prudence than of spirit. The 


> 


‘the first. to shut the book? [Here there 
was a cry of name! name! which conti- 
gued for some time, until— - 


ing from allusions to former debates. 
_ Mr. Fuller proceeded. He thought there 
hever was a time so ill calculated to bring 


as.an honest man, which he certainly was, 


tion of this kind as the most unprincipled 
that ever existed, They only wished to 


dent administration. (Much laughter 
the opposition side of the house.) ‘ Asfor 
you,’ said the ion. gent., ‘I have known 


The Secretary at War opposed the bill, 


whatever. It had been held up as the 
be was much afraid could never be rea- 
lized ;. and it was a duty which the house 
peculiarly owed to themselves, by way 
of supporting their own honour and _dig- 
which must 
inevitably be disappointed. He had no 
doubt but the Committee of Finance had 
great merit, not only in the diligence of 
their researches, but in the acuteness with 
which they were desirous of entering upon 
the investigation of the public e a i 3 
yet he was of opinion, that no false hopes 
-or expectations should be held out to the 


» Mr. alluded to the expressions 
of Mr. Fuller, who appeared to suppose 


litical honesty of that house. _ With re- 
spect to the bill, it was the peculiar pro- 
vince and duty of parliament to late 


money ; to see that it was not lavishly ex- 
pended ; and to be frequent in the exer- 
‘tise of those functions, which as the re- | 
presentatives of the people, were vested 
wm them by. the constitution. At this most 
crisis, any: thing which related 
to public. was not unimportant. 
&t became the legislature to institute ia- 
quiry, and to 
raneh.as lay in. their power, prodigality. 
For-these reasons, he, as one dele, 
the people, conld not approve ef the middle 


im adopting this bill—a bill which sav 
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‘house, had been told, that by passing the — 
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former bill they were entrenching, upon 
‘the prerogative, of the crown... The pre-. 
rogative, however, he must contend, had: 


being an infringement upon. the preror. 
croachment. He for one was a firm friend. 


provided that this house should hold as sa- 
cred the rights of the nation.:; lt. was 
therefore the. duty of the legislature: 

preserve and protect the one, and 
against the other. The. hon. then 


his (Mr. Ward) om a. former night; a 
speech which no panegyric of his.coulddo 
justice to. With the sentiments.contained 
in that speech he concurred, and: with his 


princes of the blood, recorded in opposi~ 
tion to the bill. He would not. suppose 
that they went into the house other than 


froma 
ugh conviction of the 
injurious tendency of the bill, He must, 
however, deprecate the effect on the. pub, 
lic mind. He would suppose..a case: It 


they had given 
motive than a thoro 


might said, that a faction existed, that 
that faction had in view no other object — 


than to refuse a redress of grievances to 
the people. If it should be. so said, and 


tbat was the imtention 
that faction to nip t at eara 
reform in the 
of England say upon reading. the names 
of the princes of the bleod in hostility to 
the measure of reform. . The houses, of 
parliament ought to be guided i 
proseedings b 
‘he princes. of the blood, the nobles and 


dignity by abstaining from opposition to 


would be able to overcome the faction, te 
subdue, and finally expel them ‘from all 
control over the responsible ministets 


of grievances might no longer remain a 
dead letter that. the 
‘attachment of the people might thereby 
be cultivated ; and that now, when it was 


by | most wanted, it might hesecured.. 


Mr. Fidler here arose. again, and. ex- 
claimed, that the words imputed to him by 
the hon. gent. had not been spoken. 


\ 


had never said he possessed all. the hones- 


increased fourfold to what it. was. in.form- 
er times. Instead. of the former bill. 


gative, it was, in fact, a shield from en- 


to the prerogative; but he could not.at - 
the same time forget that the constitution — 


hon.. friend lamented to see the names. of 


as peers of parliament, nor that the votes _ 


people 


constitutional principles. — 
chiefs of the land, would consuh their owg. 


the crown; and that. ip.so.doing, redress 


alluded to the speech of an hive eign of | 


‘the measure. He trusted.that house 


x" 
ae 
1 
» 
‘ 

¢ 


d the-hon. gent. with much energy), 
¢ throw as nruch folly and thickheadedness 
into his num-scull.’—(Order! order!) 

“Mr. ‘Lyttleton made some observations, 
in’ a good+humoured tone, by way of re- 
ply to the last speaker ; in which he ob- 


_ served that the hon. gent. was undoubtedly 


possessed of ‘every quality which was either 
igh) convincing, or persuasive. (A 
ugh.) 
Mt. Smith said he would support the 
rather than run the chance of 
josing’ it entirely. He observéd, with. 
much iron¥; upon the polite, urbane, and 
entlemanly conduct of the hon. member 


_ who had that night been so often declared 


out of order by the’ chair. es 
‘Mr.’ Willoughby spoke in favour of the 


would “reflect honour or the hon. 


gent. ‘who’ brought it ‘in’; and, if passed 
by the other housé, would also add honour 
on the administration under whose auspices 
it'was Garfiéd: 


Porchester thought better’ that 


the’ bilt should be read‘ third time, arid 
then’such modifications-as might be deem- 
ednecessary could be proposed.—[The bill 


was ‘aécordingly read a third time.J—The | 


noble*lord ‘then proposed certain amend- 
ments, with ‘the view of reconciling the 
bilf (+ what was originally in the contem- 
plativr of the house. He should deploreany 
-difference ‘of opinion between ‘that’ house 
"and ‘he house of ‘lords ;' but they surély 
did‘not-ask too much of their lordehips in 
questing that they would suspend. their 
Opinion for’ a: season, and nit to: the 
commons: a ‘sort of: armistice, till the 
grounds on-which they differed were ex- 
plained’ They were not to go to their 
rdships as:sturdy beggars, who, if they 
could* not get their petition granted’ in 
one shape were ready to accept of it in 


another.” What he proposed was, that the 


word.‘ prohibit’ should be-restored ‘in the 


preamble ofthe‘ bill, instead-of ‘the word 


« suspended,’-and that the words ‘ with the 


Wiew’to inquiries now pending in the house 
of ‘commons,’ alsé in’ the«preamble, be 
‘omitted.- The onlg otlier: amendment he 
was one limiting the endur- 

‘the bill to six weeks after the ¢oth- | 

mencement:of the ‘next ‘session of parlia- 
ment, ‘which, being: more in unison with 
the former’ procéedings ‘of ‘that’ house, 

would ‘be conceding less'on their part, 
on the part’of the. 
He concluded ‘by moving one of 


‘ance o 


‘would be desirin 
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. ‘yin the honse—(Hear ! hear!) «I could’ | 


Mr. Bankes should be always ready to” 
bring forward the present measure when _ 
Ihe saw any chance of succeeding in it;. 


| but he did not pledge himself: to agitate, 


it at all’ times, whether success was to’be 
looked for or not, He should prefer ‘the: 
bill as it stood to-an address to his majesty, 
as he should conceive the concurrence‘of 
the other house in the present bill wentto’ — 
pledge them to’ the principle of the mea. 
sure. He was satisfied with having’ the 
practice suspended in the mean‘ time, and: — 
hoped the period was not far distant, 
when he should be able to do-a great deal 
' Mr. Robinson thought the country would 
find themselves disappointed in the public: 
advantages expected to be derived from 
the measure, which would not take ‘off:a 
single burthen. 
Tierney observed, that a noble lord _ 
had said that he did not wish to go like-a. 
beggar, witha club and crutch to’ the 


‘| house of lords. Now, it was his: wish, that. 


haying before gone with a club to that 
house, that noble lord, or any other mem. 
ber of that house, should not now be sent’ — 
up'there limping upon crutches, and 
ging alms of them in the name of that 
jouse. It was ‘his wish that they should - 
continue to express their sentiments, not~ 
captiously, or ina vexatious manner, but - 
boldly, manfully, and constitutionally, «as 
they were warranted in supporting the | 
consistency of that house ; that they, 
should go hand in hand with the wishes ~ 
of the country; and if this mode of 
proceeding should be found to fail, that — 
an humble Address should, be presented 
to the throne, where they would be sure’ 
of obtaining success ;.where no dark ins 
trigue or unconstitutional influence could’ 
intervene. Where places were useful; 
they ought to be ted in possession: — 
only, because then ‘the possessor and: his 
capacity were known ; whereas, if a use- 
ful place ‘was granted. in reversion,‘ an 
idiot might ‘rise from-his cradle‘to imherit’ 
the office, or the places might revert, ag 
was lately mentioned by a worthy baronet> 
(sir J. Newport) from the son to the father, — 
and the reversion be delayed so long-that ~ 
the father would be incapacitated by age 
to perform the duties ofthe office. Gen> 
tlemen ‘could’ hardly mean.to ‘urge that 
useful places ought to in reserve,- 
in order that they might be filled by fools ~ 
or‘dotards. “On other hand;: where” 


ma no man/in his-tenses;-in fact, would! 


the ‘place ‘was unnecessary, no ‘patriotic. 
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" advise that the country, in a time of .ex- 
traordinary pressure, ought to be — 
of the opportunity of being. relieved from 
that pressure by the abolition of such use- 
jess places. In. common policy, therefore, 

the reversion. ought to be. put an end to 
in all cases.. If the prerogative of the 
reigning king was even to be in-some de- 
gree prevented from. anticipating: the. re- 
sources of the royal estate, it was to be 
recollected that the legislature at all times 
owed a duty to whoever might be the suc- 
cessor to the throne—that they should see 

’ that the estate was not mortgaged, and its 
resources anticipated. Rather than that 

any compromise should take place,. he 

_ should wich for the honour of that house 

that it should stand upon their Journals 
that they were consistent in their recog- 


nition of this principle of economy. | If. 


_.the bill should . afterwards. be lost else- 
- where, the. public ‘might then have an 
+ opportunity of judging which -branch of 


> 


confidence. 

Mr. Stephens opposed the amendment. of 
the noble lord in toto. It had by no 
means been yet proved that the practice 
of prancing: offices in reversion .was in- 
jurious to the country, and it appeared to 
him to be at least a very. questionable 
assertion to contend that it was so.—He 
maintained thatthe language lately used 
in parliament: was. to intimidate 
and dispirit. the people from bearing: up 
against the storms: with which. we: were 
now threatened. Nay, it was calculated 
to exasperate them against ministers. and 
their sovereign. . These were times of un- 
common difficulty and danger, and there- 
fore the king’s prerogative ought . to. be 
strengthened, instead of being curtailed 5 
that his majesty might meet the common 
danger with increased. energy. These 
were not times in which-to.harass_ minis- 

-~ ters with frivolous and nugatory debates. 
Sir Francis Burdett. combated the ar- 

guments of the learned: gentleman (Mr. 
. Stephens), who having rebuked, others for 
the temper shewn by them inthis debate, 
_ had himself exhibited. more,.of .what was. 
temper, than he 
often Witnessed in. that house... In- 
deed, the ‘whole speech of the learned 
goatee seemed to have proceeded frem 


consisting chiefly of reflections. cast. 


upon persons no. longer in. office, and. its 
that in view, rather than the question, or. 


-history for the last fifteen years, and still 


the legislature was_best entitled to their | 


‘ter, could as easily 


ncy seemed to have | . 


turally suggested by it. To this must. be 
attributed the palpable defectiveness of 


the learned gentleman’s reasoning ; which 


appeared to him no: less erroneous with 
respect to principles of politics: than of 
law.’ The learned gent: had adduced the 
situation of Europe, and: the circumstan- 
ces of the times as arguments in favour 

of prerogative ; even if this granting of 
reversions was an-abuse, these were not 
times in which it:ought to be restrained~~ 
Was. it possible we-could: cast our eyes - 
over the map of Europe, or the page of its. 


be advocating despotism; and putting our. 
trust in standing agnies? Should we. 
never learn that an armed people, proud 
of, and devoted to: liberty, was ‘the ‘only 
method of making a country unconquera-. 
ble, government secure?» What! 
was it any want of prerogative that made 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, and all. the des: 
pots of Europe fall at the feet of France? 
Or was it the want of their subjects hearts 
that deprived them of energy and ‘sup-_ 
port; that left them in the hour of dan+ 
ger abandoned and*forlorn? This should 
teach princes and states, that these who 


had been accustomed to crook the preg- 


« nant-hinges of the knee’ before one mas- _ 
perform the same | 
baseness before another; which. conside+ 
ration might put»them out of -love with ~ 
flattery and fawning; and teach them; 
that despotism was not less impotent thar 
cruel, not less marked by: infa' than 
folly; nor more to be ‘hated ‘than de- 
spised.—He had learnt, not only from 
those great writers whose theory, as:the _ 
learned gent. said, unfortunately differed 
from’ the practice of the constitution—he 
had learnt not -only them, but also 
from: high -prerogative: lawyers, amongst 
others. ii. Finch*; the high pres 
rogative lawyer, in. the high prerogative 
times of-:that. »prerogative king; 
Charles the first,»who lost his head for 


his prerogative, which he-owed not .a lit- 


tle to ‘his high: prerogative lawyers, that -- 


though the prerogative extended, as they 


said, to.every thing, yet it ‘could not ex+ — 

tend to abuse, because, being in its nature 

for the:benefit, it could not be exerted to 

the injury ofthe public. Why, then; the 

question ‘was, were reversionary 
laces for. the benefit or iijury of the pub- 

ic? But, they were pointed out asa griev- 


See Cobbett’s Parliamentary - History 
of England, iiep. 356) 
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ous injury and abuse by the committee of 
this house. This hou. had: adopted that 
principle, framed a bill acknowledging it, 
and. ishing it, byt we were now to be 
told it: was unpalatable to the lords, that 
we must yield it to their prejudices: but it 
concerned too deeply the honour and cha- 
racter of the commons, which he would 
not:consent to yield to the prejudice or 
the pride or the corruption of the lords, 
_ against which he would oppose the privi- 
leges of: the commons, “Nor would he 
consent, that the commons, in a measure, 

people’s: pockets, of controllin 
pa expenditore, should bate an inch 
privilege, much Jess sacrifice the princi- 
pie »which, in fact, was the whole of this 
bill. The hon. gent. who brought for- 
ward this: bill, now proposed to be ren- 
dered totally worthless, by a compromise 
_ «with ministers, (and for whom he certain- 
ly entertained a better opinion than he had 
been: pleaséd to profess he entertained for 
him) recalled to his mind, upon ‘this oc- 
casion, Bottom the weaver, who Playing 
the part of Lion in pageantry before the 
court, and being excessively apprehensive 
lest:he should cause any alarm, when he 
makes his rance in his lion’s hide, 


pops his head through a hole in the neck, | 


and says, ‘don’t be alarmed, for I who 
_ act Lion am not Lion; but Bottom the 
f-weaver, don’t be frightened, and if you 


“were frighted, *twere pity o’my life, Pll 


as any-sucking lamb.’— 


’ The Jearn t. who had. just sat down, 
had expressed his disbelief of the existence 
ised by irresponsible persons, con- 
_ teoling the responsible: ministers. This 
influence, however, was felt early in the 
— reign, denounced first by my lord 
atham, and he believed the public was 
well convinced it did exist—a mysterious 
and mali power whose hand, felt, not 
stabbed the ‘constitution to the 
 heart.—But of ail themany curious cir- 
camstances which had attended the er 
gress of this bill, nothmg appeared to hi 
_ more curious than the. conduct of minis- 


ters about it: they were not for it, and 


inst it: to the court 
ie. it, because itwill do 
harm’ to the , * We are 
“not strongly for it, because it will do you 
¢-themeasure is trifling, (negatory ,eaid the 
© secretary at war,) it would ‘be deceiving 


“only it; it would atiord them 
«no relief” Now, he perfectly agreed ag 
tothe inadequacy of the measvre—the 
smatiness of 
mencement of reform, it acknowledged 
the principle—the necessity ;. and: there. 
fore, he: should vote for it. He would 
also observe, that it was the last drop 
that ‘made the cup to overflow; that - 
the people were full of grievances and 


snfferings, tossing and tumbling on the 


bed of sickness; that they at 
tarned their anxious 
house for relief—that they should beware 
how they disappointed them, and turn- 
ed their eyes elsewhere in despair.—. 
But, it seemed, that ministers objected 


resent 


to a measure so inadequate, so paltry, not 


worth the people’s acceptance. They 


had: better stomachs for reform—wanted. 


something more substantial. He suppoy 
sed they w 
country member to get. 
that the ancient undoubte 
ople to annual parliaments, chosen by 


and 


should be restored—or that | 
no person bribed, or who should be bribe 
ace or pension should have a ’ 

commons house —that the © 


ed by a 
seat in t 
old laws of the land, Magna Charta, . 


Bill of Rights, and Act of Settlement, 


should be restored, by: ing all these 
unconstitutional acts- which had nearly 
annihilated them ; or some other propo- 
sition worthy to be entertained by an 
English house of commons.-—He could 
not sit down without expressing his as- 
tonishment at the quarter from whence 


the opposition to this very moderate meas 
those who, for doing 


nothing, had received and were receiving 
I sums of public money, who ought 
pom <i been the very last to oppose it, or 
rather, who ought to have been amongst 


its most chearful patrons and promoters—+ 
no other motive 


even tho actuated 


and raising the expectation of the people, 


e boon; but, it was a coms 


eyes tow thet 


‘wished for some independent 
propose 
right of the 


than that which guided every 
. sent security, as well as future gain. He 
would, and with no unfriendly voice, call 
upon those persons to consider, whether; 
; by their opposition to this bill of Ree 
by opposing this email commencement of | 
= reform, cause themselves speedily to hear 
suppose, to. their ears—-dor‘he would have 


as some of its warmest advocates seeme 


tive. His right hon.friend 


people: the seduced. The’ present 
would put it: to the test; andi 

Tight'hon.  friend’s ‘principles were to be 
. adhered to, it 


was 
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time in the history of this country that _ 


the necessity of the times, and the indig- 
nation of ‘the public, had echoed throug 
the land, resume and refand. 
Mr. Windham didnot think that the | 
’ measure of abolishing Reversions would he 
‘$6 productive of advantage to the people 


to suppose. The assertion of the hon. 
baronet, that it would be the commence- 


“ment of reform, was to: him no recom- 
' mendation of it, knowing, as he did, the 


dreadful dangers which might ensue from 
misguided attempts at reformation, of 


: _ which we had had sufficient examples in 


a neighbouring country. As to the cor- 


ruption that was asserted to 


exist among the higher orders, he..con- 
tended that that corruption existed in an 
equal degree to the lower, and that the 
tree struck’its roots’as deep into the earth 
‘as it elevated its branches into the air. . 
». Mr. Sheridan should not have been pro- 
voked to say a word at so late an hour, by 
any thing but the extraordinary position 


-which he had just heard from his right 


hon. friend. What! all corruption in the 


state was to be found only at the root! 


The people were the: root, and from the 


ple, then, sprun all corruption ! 
beg his friend to re- 
collect that he had successively represent- 


ed such a variety of places; whether the | - 


county of Norfolk, the city of Norwich, 
St. Mawe’s, or Higham Ferrers, that even 


_ &@meémory like his, and such a known ac- 
. quaintance with the constitution of parlia- 


ment, could: not well enable him to say of 
what place he was really the representa- 
chiefly 
insisted, that the root of corruption was to 


be traced only to the people. He would 


contend the very contrary. It ‘was go- 
hig 


only prove, that the 
crippings of of the tree were-often 
the real cause of ‘the blighting of the 
branches, and: the corruption of the root. 
‘Where root, branches, ‘&c. ail were under- 


mined, could any fair fruit be after ex- 


"pected to blossom from:such a ground? 


question ‘being loudly called for, 
‘the ‘house divided—-For lord Porchester’s 
‘Amenidnient, 60 ; Against it, 112.» Majo- | 


in favour’ of ‘the Reversion: Bill :as 


by Mr. Bankes, 52.+The Bill 


ll; Bil. [80 
Tuesday, April 12. 
{Inpicrwent Butt.) Earl Stanhope called 


the attention of the house to this bill, . 


which he said purported to be a bill to 
amend the law, but’ which, in his opinion, 


d | tended to make it worse. He thought 


that part of-the bill in particular which re- 
lated to proceedings on information bighly 


objectionable. He did not mean to debate . | 
the bill now ; his object was, that a day 


should be fixed for the second: readi 
and that it should be fully discussed. 
therefore moved ; that the bill be read a 


2nd time on the l6th ef May, and. that : 


the lords be summoned. 
Lord Holland thanked his noble friend 


for bringing this subject’ forward; and 


although the part of the bill alluded to by 
his noble friend might not be exactly that 
on ‘which he should found his objections, 
he yet must say, without now entering 
into the subject, that this bill was a great 
innovation upon the constitution ; and he 
trusted when the day of-discussion arrived, 


that those who supported the bill would 


be frepared to state to the house thé rea- 
‘sons on which it was founded.—The -bill 


was ordered to be read.a 2nd time on the | 


16th of May, and the lords to be sym- 
moned. 

[Roman CatHotic The duke 
of Cumberland acquainted the house, that 
he held in his hands a-Pétition from the 


lord ‘mayor, aldermen, and corporation of - 


the city of Dublin, praying that house net 
to acquiesce in the prayer of the Petition 
ented by the Roman Catholics of Ire+ 


and. His royal highness stated, that he: 


had had this Petition for some time in his 
possession, and was then induced. to pre-. 
sent it, in consequence of: the notice of an 
intended motion given on this subject last 


been in the house at the time when the 
was he should 
-have taken the rtunity of expressing 
the strong and: sincere as tem he felt at 
pressing such ‘a subject again into public 
discussion. After: its» recent. discussion, 
a discussion the most sérious and conclu- 
sive that ever took place ,in the history of 


parliament, it-was the: declared sense.of 


their lordships, by a great majority, not to 
-acquiesce in the prayer of } 


before the attention of 


the petitioners; 
-he could not but regret, that same 
ject wasia i so. precipitately pressed : 


: 
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Lord Holland: never could accede to 
- the validity of such a position, that be- 
cause, in former sessions. of parliament, 
that house had come to a decision adverse 


to'the views of a’certain description of the: 


king’s subjects, therefore, that it operated 
as a bar to their future hopes and petitions. 
But what: were the: circumstances which 
particularly. marked this «case? It: was 
true, that the house did not accede to the 

prayer of the former Petition, neither. did 
racject it altogether ; the motion was set 
aside by the carrying of the previous ques- 
tion ; and it must be: in. the recollection 
of his noble friend, and of the other noble 
Jords who heard him, that many of those 
who then voted for the previous question, 


~~, expressed themselves alone hostile to. the 


time in which that Petition was presented. 
It surely might be presumed, that those 
objections were removed, and that ‘cir- 
cumstances had since occurred to render 
it advisable for that body of people to 
submit their case to the legislature. - 
Lord Hawkesbury intimated to his noble 
friend, that'he was under an error in suppos- 


ing that the-motion founded on the former | — 


“Petition ‘of the Irish Catholics was over- 
ruled by the adoption of the ‘previous 
question. The fact he believed to be, 
that the motion for sending that Petition 
to a committee was rejected by a very. 
considerable majority of their lordships.— 
‘The Petition was then read, and ovdered 

to lie on thie table. 
fOrrices Reverston On the 
‘motion for. the first reading. of this - bill, 
The Earl of Moira said.he could not suf- 
fer it to pass its first stage without making 
_ .. “some observations upon its general merits. 
‘Highly: as he respected public. opinion, 
and desirous as he was of always exhi- 
_ biting a willingness to accede to ‘its judg- 
ment, he still did not see any ground to 
‘* ehange the opinion he had on a former 
‘occasion given upon this subject. It had 
‘been totally misunderstood by the public, 
‘and he*was one‘of those who could see no 
danger from ‘giving to the: executive go- 
‘wernment that la 
Gm thé ‘end ‘provided for the concerns of 
the’ public.’ He:was ready. to admit, that 
when the sight of granting reversions was 
in “the crown, it an’-abuse, 


to” be recollected, that. 
‘the: practicehad existed: fur 300 -years, 


had’. the’ sanction of: ancient usage. 


If, indeed, any corrupt ‘grant of this: na- 


‘iture had been made, or if there’ were 


others ‘which stood in’ the way of a sala- 


praying relief from that house, in the hope 


able influence, which | 


tary and wholesome regulation, the exist. =~ 
ence of such circumstances constituted — 
-a-just ground for their particular modifica. 
tion. The whole tenor of his majesty’s: 
reign proved, that inhis beneficent mind) 
there predominated no feeling for a rigo- 
rous:exercise of the prerogative, where 
that»exercise trenched ‘upon the true inte- 
rests of his people. At present, he had 
no motion to: submit on this subject, but 
‘more strongly-to. impress the opinion he 
before stated, with respect to their lord- 
ships seekmg:a conference with the house 
of commons, to ascertain their views upon | 
that measure, and: particularly because, in 
one part of this bill, there was a reference 
to further objects of reform and retrench- ~~ 
_ Earl Grosvenor said, in the second stage 
of this bill he should certainly feel it his ~ 
duty to advert to the observations of the - 
noble earl. He then only wished to know), 
when. it was intended to read this 
- Lord Hawkesbury proposed the 9th of 
May, which was adopted. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Puesday, April 12.0 
[Roman Catnotic Peririon.]. Mr. 
Grattan observed, that he held in his hand 
a Petition from a numerous body of men; ~~ 
styling themselves -Roman Catholics, and 


that they might be admitted to the fran- _ 
-chises'of the constitution.’ He should not 
for the present enter into the matter ofthe . _ 
petitioners’ case, but content himself with 
moving that. the Petition be received, — 
and lie upon the table. On the 16th of — 
May, however, he should ‘submit a pros 
position to the house upon :the subject. _ 
He fixed upon that-day as~the most 
venient: to several gentlemen who tooka 
warm interest in the» Petition, and he. 
trusted it:would prove equally convenient 
to the gentlemen opposites ‘He hadonly _. 
to add; that this Petition was signed’ by 
a great. proportion ‘of: the most ‘respect- 
able members of the Catholic body; many 
of;- had :actually ‘subscribed’ the 
-Petition, whilst ‘others; whose: names ap- 
red to-it, had their signatures affixed 
y authority given to the persons who sub- I 
scribed for them. The Petition; however, 
dheishould: present as-that of the persoms 
only! who had actually subscribéd their 
own'signatures-to'it: He moved therefore, 
‘that the Petition be received.) 


“The Chancellor of the Exchequer desired 


. 
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to; know what, was.the proportion the. real 
signatures bore to those which were affixed 


by:the authority. glluded to bythe right 


hon. g 


‘Mt. Grattan replied, that he, was. not 


wed to state, the. proportion, but that 


the number of signatures affixed by order 
_ of the parties, amounted) to several thou- 


sted, that it would be 


extremely desirable, if the right:hon, oe : 
rk by | petition might be. received, consistently 


could point out any distinctive ma 
which those. which purported to be the 
signatures of the parties could be, known 
and distinguished from the real signa- 
tures, 


Grattan replied, that all signatures 


a precedent, rather than send the Petition: 
back to Ireland. for signatures, . But, if, it 
‘should appear to be clearly contrary, ,to, 
the practice, of parliament, ito ‘receive a 
petition under. such circumstances, he did 
not. think. that the house should depart 


_he appealed, to. the Chair, at the same time. 
expressing a wish, that, some. mode might 
be devised of separating the actual. from 


‘the virtual. signatures, order that. the. 


_, The Speaker having been, appealed. to, 
stated, that. it clear,;;that if 


signatures, avowed notito'be.in the hand- 
writing of the parties whose , names: they 
‘to be, it ,was,,not,, receivable, 
e simple remedy for this was, if these 
signatures could be detached from, ‘the 
positions ‘to. present it with, such, only,as 
been actually subscribed by the par- 

ties, in, which. case_,the,, Petition would, 
be received. ., That house knew of no pe- 
titioners; it, considered, only. the matters 
substantially contained .in., the petition. 
There were two ways, by either,.of which 
presenk be. got over. 
The signatures which were.not real might 
be erased, and. the petition, presented with 
the original signatures; but, that.was -ha- 


member who should undertake. to cancel 
any names appearing to.the petition... The 
other course was, to detach the signatures 
that were, not original from. the petition, 
and as far as that could be: done, to: pre- 
sent it with such of the original signatures 
as were annexed to the petition. 
Mr. Tierney acquiesced jin the rule laid 
down by the Chair. in all ordinary cases, 
but asserted that the peculiar. circum- 
stances. of the. present case were such. as 
to. except it from the application of the er- 
dinary rule, 
Ireland who did not, know. that two-.or 


tained for the petition... The petition might 
be received as the petition of,,.those, only 
who had actually 
tition had come from persons partially; in- 
terested, there might, be some reason. fog 
inquiring into the pignaturess but, as. this 
large a portion of the people of. Ireland, 
no form ought to be allowed to keep..it 
out, of that house. He thought, there» 


of his right hon. friend, tbat he 


j from its regular practice. Upon this point 


petition was, offered, to. that, house with 


zardous both to, the parties and the,hon. - 


ere. Was no .man, 


three millions of signatures could be ob-— 


ibed ite pe- 
sentiments, of 


fore,.that it ought to,be received upon;the — 


‘|. 
: by the authority of the parties, were .writ- ae 
 tén, in the same: hand, whereas: the:.bona 
|... fidesignatures were written in, the. various 
: hands of the subscribing persons, He could 
ae prove the signatures of some of them him- 
4 - self, and these were men. of the highest re- : 
spectability, some of them, for instance 
_ Tord Fingal, ‘being at present, in London. 
He hed. in she: of 
_ some of the signatures, and with a view..to ; 
_ |. guard against any imputation that he had a 
is _ presented a Petition purporting to express 
a - the sentiments. of persons who had ‘never 
_ subscribed it.. Every person, whose name 
appeared to the Petition, was ready to 
: ‘come forward and subscribe it, but.he had 
mS thought it better to present the: Petition in 
present form. than to send., it, back.to 
Ireland and. risk the consequences. of. the 
various meetings that must necessarily be 
called in order to obtain signatures... . 
Mr. H. Parnell stated, that it'was, noto- “x | 
rious that the Petition had been, actually 
subscribed by several of the most eminent 
members of the Catholic 
a body, and as such ought to be received. . . 
The Chancellor. of the, Exchequer, felt “no 
gbjection to receiving the Petition, if. that 
| could be done without departing from the 
constant, practice of parliament... From 
|. the bulk of the petition, it appeared that ff 
| there was a great mass of names annexed | 
to.it, and amongst the number, there must — 
\be.many who had actually signed it, and 
whose names might be retained. But, if = | 
the signatures which had_ not ‘really been 
parties could not be de- | 
tached, -he should be rather inclined to 
Zeceive the Petition. even’ as it was, If 
| any. doubt existed as: to the practice. of 
|. the house, he should certainly prefer re- 
Stiving the Petition, at, the sametime pro- 
Mesting this case being drawn into 


. ‘did not expfess'tHie 


"Believed the dighararés vo be those of thé 
anitexed By the authority of the 
Mr. (knight of Kerry 

felt’ much difficulty upon the presént 4 

€asion; bowing, he did, to the authori: 

of the Chair. He Was. convinced that 
fore incofivenielice would result frofi 
petition back to be repulat- 
sighted, ‘than the pe- 
jon in its preséit fori. Having taken 


some to ascertain’ the real state Of 


the case respecting the signdtures'to this 


petition, he Could assure the howse that the 


Were 17,000 ‘th ‘nitber, ahd: that: 


thousands of these were orighial 
tures: “Maity-of the other 
Been added ‘on the duathority of petitions 
upon the’ sanié Subject from different 
ties in Irélatid, which were ‘actually sub- 
scribed By the persons whose’ names ‘ap 
péa¥ed to: theni. ‘When the petition was 
wal signatures, it became a ques- 
the object of it Was to be defeated 
by an error in pot of form. If sent back, 
it Would Be edsy 6btam ‘thilliohs of 
dabscribers, but he begyed thé hduse ‘to 
consider what might be the effect of refer- 
fing this Petition Wack to’ fhiese fhillions. 
_ He put it to his ‘majesty’s ministers whe- 
ther théy would tisk, by rendering ‘stch 
hecesvary, the disturbance of that 
rittény, which they ‘all ‘anxious 
to preserve. The ‘signatures had béen 
procitred from all parts of Ireland, and th- 
cladéd the ‘respectable ‘athorigst ‘the 
Romatr Catholies, because it had beech ob- 
jécted-aghinst fornier petitions that ‘they 
ents of the ge 
body. ‘Bat if the house should send it 
“would ‘be: proctited; ih a températe ‘mih- 
fers There would Be other 
_sehted different paris of th 
and, as front a No 
county, with upwards of 30,000 signatures. 
Sit! Robert’ Peele ddvetted ‘the 
Matte Hester Petition for Pédce, ‘which Was 
maid to have contained 47,000 sighatares, 
and stated, that he liad been Ynforni- 


ed that *hétie Had been tio More hah 1000 


original Mignatirés to: petition, ‘and. 


that many of the’natiies Were 
those of ling dédd! “He was #ad'the 
law of parli 
e ject to is “Com 
if the'prictice of tte 


- 


subscribed by several thousalids ‘Uf | 


titioits 


cation of the case stated by the lion. baits 


Bit J. Neopore every 


to thé present case.’ Persons might differ 


thé question respecting war’ of peace; 
But could: doubt that the 
Catholie population of Ireland were des 


rous of being admitted to the franchises - 


Of thé constitution. If ever the rale 
hie was to be departed from, it was in 
Mr. Grattan lamented the awkward 
ldced if this petition should be rejectedi 
would be given'to clains 
tidners. If the rule laid down was to be 


strictly observed, it would be peceliatly 
severe With respect Yo petitions from Tred. 


‘ap- | No imeiaber whe present 
arly if of @ 
popular wature, ‘could tit, 
ni 


froi® that country, particu 


| the Were real. Under thesé 
citctittistafices; the people of Ireland could 
have ‘iio with that House, 
He had presented pétitions from several 
cities in Ireland, the sigi 


the 
étight to Be téo critical in judging of pe 


titidng; ‘When they conscientiously knew 
that the petitions contained the sentiments 
of those whose signatures were annexed, 
‘apainst the applieation of the 


He pr 
statemetit'ofthe hon. baronet (sir R. Peele) 


to this case; Because He was perfectly con: 
vinced; that the petition expressed the real 
sétitiniénits Of whose names were sub-_ 
actibéd tovit. If they sent that back which — 


thier #Peat bodies received, would not thé 


of patliarhent? He teniethbered having 


e could Yuthénticate many of 
tures hinivelf, ‘as’otliers could mitiy more, 
he theréfore “again put it vo the! 


of the | 


dtion in Which thé ‘petitioners would be 
t would be an inhospitable reorn thet 
the'peti- 


ures to whith 
He ‘could tiave verified, He te 
Wood sensé of the house, whether they 


Cathiohcs of Ireland be discoukaved: froth 
any with the lower house 


presented ‘petition ‘at one time to the 


parliatnént had been how laid | the sig 


dion of the hdtic, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
ish parliament, which ‘had 40 or 50,000 
sighatures, ‘Of which ‘orily 7000, were Orit 
knew ‘it was discretionary ‘in the house'to 
‘the’ petition ‘in ‘its present 
afid he mitist put it therefore to their'di 
¢retion. If the ‘petition Was to be sent 
and meetings should be called for 
Wihing sighatures, it was not his fault. He 
ft, é 
| 


| -_ was of most substantia importance 


| tecedently communicated to the te 
and observed that it could be. no i 


‘as anxious that the Petition should be | 


any number at origin 


observed, that there: was 


in any. quarter a. disposition to ebject 


‘Dut contended, 
upe Watt 
by many 


Feceiving the 
the usual practice of 
respect to. petitions, . signe 


d. real agg and ought not to he | ings 
arte. from; for much 
might arise from a 80 
however strong the and t 
Mr... Tierngy, explained lesired 
4o a vote and’ ‘he should yote for receiving 


petition, it would be any to 
the 


the hair, afer after the 
‘tice of the honse which had 
jinctly. given from the 


inconvenience | pe 
‘| to, UPS 


at alt 


Mr. Wan 


aid 


dowp to regulate jt 
ings but at the opght, 
ch consistence with the 
petition, shapl be. alowed 
the tgble. “He could not 
fictitious sig gnatures, if any 
let thea je dead, 
ing 5 and, st 
ascertain ed signatures 


occasion, 
the ; 

feal ones. 


enh 


could be made wel it wou 


| effect as fifty. thousand, since t 


The restated what he imp 


impression. w calle | 
ppon, 98 it was his duty, pra 


house best mf his judg- 


3 and it w the house to 


whether it, to its 


tegular spractice, gr depart from it in this | 
instance 


The ChancelJor of the Exchequer did not 
swish to, reject the. on the con- 
trary, he was desirous that it should be 
withdrawn, in order to iheins presented | 
regular form would be 
pi nful duty, but if pre in the present 
‘m, he must vote for its rejection. 


and. as nymbers could not add 


weight to the of the subject, 


the right hon, gent. hy swithdrawipg the 
Petition, and presen tosmorrow with 
signatures, would 
attain the.end -he desired. 
were to be 

these 


ce respecting the |. 
mem- 


ed of the circums 
r-Betition.,. One of 


5 


ject of this petition. 


resented from the differen: | separated 


to.its extent on. this 


it lead 1 to.a manifest inconvenience ; 


that in case any future Dray: were . 


be resented, names mi fraudu- 

lently cl estinely in the 

same hand, for: purpose 

the rejection of the petition. 4 

ad to.lie.on t le, with 

separate, if, po 


but. still, “if th 
He 4 coud not be effected, be tg 
not signify, 


the suspected names m 
be allowed to go for nothing. 

Mr. Yorke felt great anxiety on the sub 
did 


derive weight from. th 


ers sub- 
scribed, byt from its the 


pare so Not fo. 
, he thought that it shonld be ri 
ceiyed in its present, 


ng a Spe ia 
cial entry upon, the j Is, it should 


‘Mr, Secretary Co was desi ifoy that 


but did not thi 


hexs. for. Gonk ank bad also presented.a. Peti- the axe 
tion, io be from the. mer respect to, forms 
ofthat.cay, and ina dew days afer ih al be res A present 
neesived from might be a, fature embatrassmes 
that city, ikappeared, shat the great body | He thought it thet, Such: 
of othe. menchants of the of names, she pay 
they. sew jtstated. jn saul wld find e coul 
papers. He. mentioned..these. cases, to { and as. numbers ma rence in 
aeapec ons, @ mig 
ik was to adbsre-to the xe iti only: dais: Oe 


have t Sat 


| 
pmpted to be denied. He admitted, that 
the co essed to he eal ad 
le detached, it would be well; but, uy 
| 
| 
| | 
Mo 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
> 


for 
“measures, till‘more’ 
_ the womber'and ‘disc 
teers under arms should furnish to’ the. 


‘ning severally explained; after which, 
Mr. Grattan’ pro » with the leave of 


‘the house, to withdraw the Petition, with 
a view te procure original signatures, in 


‘which case he should not be able to pre- 


. “sent it before the recess. *He should, 


“however, present it by the 16th of May, 
_on ,which day, he should ‘move for the 
appointment of a Committee upon it.— 
‘After a few words from Messrs. Whitbread 


‘and William Smith, ‘recommending the 
‘adoption of the line pointed out by Mr. 


“Yorke, to receive the Pétifion and make 


_4 special ‘entry, the Petition was with- 


“drawn.” 

But.] Lord Castlereagh 
~said,-he had ‘not long since had occasion 
_to call thé’ attention of the house to the 
‘Blishiment ;° but, at the’ same''time, the 
‘house would allow, ‘with reason, ‘that the 
first consideration was due to our regular 


consideration of our military esta- 


army, rather than to those ‘descriptions of 
_ force which were secondary and collateral 


‘to it. Itwas thé duty of government, 
‘however, to attend to all parts of the mili- 
tary system, ‘and to provide’ effectually 
for the maintenance ‘and discipline, not 
‘only of those desctiptions of force that 
always had arms in their hands, but also 
‘of thie: that were armed only provision- 


ally for the purpose of training and dis- 


‘ciptine, with ‘a’ view, to eventual emer- 


gency. ‘Having proposed that first which 


‘was of most importance, he was hapj-y to 
congratulate the house, that by the suc- 
cess that had attended the measures which 


__ it had been his good fortune to propose to 
the house last year, no legislative care was 


any. longer necessary for the establishment 
of a regular army. ‘The zeal with which 
the act passed on his suggestion had been 


carried. into effect, having added 40,000 


men to our regular establishment, that 


* most important branch of our military sys- 
_tem might be safely left to the protection 
of the ordinary recruiting. The regular 
‘army and militia being in this Len 
‘state, we’ might now proceed to’ the ar- 
Farigement of those other parts ot our esta- 
blishment which were neither less’ impor- 


tant, nor’ less’ difficult to be properly 
‘regulated. Having taken the mieasures 
last Bhat which’ operated so’ beneficially 

he regular army, he thought the coan- 
might rest with safety upon ‘those 
precise mformation as 
line of the volun- 


‘ 
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“Mr. Windham and’ Mr: Secretary! Can- | legislature more authentic materials'than 
‘could then be had, there being ‘fio imme 


diate communication between governinélit 


and the volunteer corps as there’ was now, _ 


‘by means of the inspecting field officers, 


“By means of these officers, the tiost’accu- 


rate information was now obtained ‘on 


these important points, and though‘the 
of so. important ‘a’ matter was 


full of difficulties, which were enhanced 


by the labours bestowed on it by his pre- 
articularly by ‘the’able 
individual who had’ gone before him; he | 
and his colleagues would be wanting in 
‘their duty if they did not turn their atten- 
‘tion to it as early as they could, and if © 
t they did not bring forward as they now > 
did through him a plan of subsidiary de- 
fence. In looking to’ the amount ‘and 
‘description of our army ‘in general, he 
had already congratulated the -house’ that - 


decessors, and 


there was no longer any room for anxiety. 


‘In point of number and’ discipline ‘our 
army was beyond. any thing this country 
“ever enjoyed. 'To the volunteers he ‘was 
‘happy to pay that share in this general 
tribute, to which the testimony of «the in- 
‘specting field officers ‘proved them justly — 
entitled. No force was ever better qua- — 
lified for the immediate defence of the 


country, none better entitled to’ its’ confi- 


dence, and as long as they felt inclined, — 


and convenience permitted them; to do 


duty in the manner they ‘now did, it‘was 


impossible he could imagine a force’ to 


‘which he would be more disposed ‘to trust 
the fate and fortunes of the British em- — 


pire He should, however, be wanting in 
is duty, if he did not look forward to the 


time when occasions might arise, in which » 
the services of so large a proportion of the 
community as volunteers, would appear 


no longer called for by any pressing emer- 
gency. This was the crisis which he felt 
it his duty to provide for, and no time 
could be so properly selected to make that 
provision at the present moment, when 


the volunteer: corps were so high-in num- — 


ber, zeal, and discipline; when defalcation 
appeated to be at‘a 


its eventual existence might be matured 


and perfected before it would: be wanted, — 
and into operation so gradi 


ally and imperceptibly as ‘to create ‘rione 


of thése agitations that’ were unavoidable, 
when great deficieticies were’ to be’ sup} 
plied by sudden exertions. Ifthe “war 
very long; ‘or 


should: continide 


should “be ‘the’ voluntedrs might 


distance, ‘and 
when'the remedy that might be. provided . 


q 
j 
| 
» 
{ 
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} 
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from which the imminent’ danger’of the 
country, @ call always imperative on 
Britons, had drawn them forth. This 

' event, whenever it might take place, it 
i was the duty of government to see that 
the country was prepared ‘for. 
arose’ the necessity of proposing a, plan 
that would be equally operative in peace 
and in war, and the effect of which would 
‘be ‘that the country would be at no mo- 
ment unprepared.* It was better that the 

, attention of parliament should be called 
to this ‘subject in time’ of war than in 
peace, for nothing was more inconsistent 
with peace, nothing more likely to disturb 

" its tranquillity, or to shorten its duration, 
' than to agitate inquiries, ind to be occu- 
pied about arrangements’ ‘connected with 

_ war. He'supposed no argument was ne- 
cessary to convince gentlemen of the pro- 
priety of making every possible exer- 
tion to put’ our military establishment ‘in 
the most respectable posture. It was only 
necessary to'look at the state of Europe, 
to see that by no other means could we 
be enabled to treat for peace on equal 
grounds; and except we made peace on 
equal grounds, it would’ be no peace. © It 
was necessary for us to put forth and array 
our'strength in such a manner, as not only 
to render our coast invulnerable in war, 
but also to shew the enemy that he had no 
chance ‘of accomplishing his object in 
peace, ‘and to'teach him to make up: his 
mind to live in the world with one power, 
which he could not hope ‘either to’con- 
quer or to intimidate. In-this view, how- 
ever high an opinion he had of the volun- 

' teers; he conceived it would be unwise to 
leave the defence of the:coun- 
try dependent upon the feelings of indivi- 
duals ; and’ he conceived it right to pro- 

pose ’a system, invariable in its operation, 


which would prevent the public security 


from being ever ‘compromised.—Having 
stated this outline of the considerations 
_ which led-to'the adoption’ of the plan he 
was about to , he would now pro- 
ceed to explain the ideas:of ‘his majesty’s 
ministers with’respect to the existing system 
of subsidiary‘defence, and the: alterations 


they proposed: to introduce upon ‘it.’ An 


act was passed some’ time since, for the 
general training of) the! people. Hehad, 
_ the dastsq@sion;’ brought ina Bilk for 

completing thereturns under that-act; and 
regulating the ‘mode’ in'which»the ‘ballot 


should be! applied? to:thems ‘The batiot, 


‘however; could ‘be:appliedoonly to a-small 
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‘either case return to those domestic habits | 


Hence’ 


proportion of the retarns,’and’ even then 
there was not. sufficient . compulsion: to 
render it effectual.’ It» was necessary to 


view his majesty’s ministers hadvof that 
training act. The intention of’ it was, to 
‘enable ministers’ to”advise his majesty to 
train 200,000 men out of the whole 
lation. ‘The parish officers were to do the 
duty of military officers’ and drill: ser- 
jeants towards those men. But: neither 
was the training adequate, nor would: the 
men be of any-use when so trained. » The 
time: of the’ year ‘when the’ men’ were 
brought together under that ‘act, and the 
place where they were to be. assembled, | 
were equally improper; and they *were 
-turned out of the hands of their trainers un- 
fit for any service, and without any obliga- 
tion to any except inthe event of inva- 
traini value, with: em ing. He 
different opinion. » He 
ed it of little use to have men trained un- 
less they were regimented. ‘The: regi- 
ments of regulars, volunteers, or militia, 
into which ‘they should be put ‘after such | 
imperfect training, would have little be- 
nef from them: If trained in regiments 
they would be of real utility. The train- 
ing ofthe whole namber of 800,000, 
which number the Bill ‘proposed succes- 
sively to train, would have been a v 
general hardship without any benefit, or 
an impérfect. and contingent one, except . 
in case of incorporation. The volunteer - 
training was such as to: leave the men 
in a state. of ‘perfect: discipline, :fit for 
service, without any further ‘instruction, 
whenever the exigency should arise. . But, 
while the: general training, in this’ view; 
was more vexatious than beneficial, there 
was another view in which it was service- 
able.: The men«might be trained: up se 
as to be qualified: to fill the ranks of: the 
militia-and regular army; and, if. it should 
be:nece to: make: usé of. them,.they 
would be ready. Instead of training the 
whole military classes, a> sufficient :num-— 
ber might be trained’ to cover any proba- 
ble exigency that: might be expected to 
arise.. The:regular army:at home at: pre- 
‘sent.amounted, with the militia, to 200,000 
men, exclusive of artillery 
army, cif raised: to) one: hundred men ,to 
seach» company; which was no more, than 
the) officer commanding: could: easily. ma- 


Te 


thab:this 


state to the’ house, without reserve, the 


nage, might admit.50,000 additional men. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| numberof miemJshouldbe xeadywamed, 


without. any ecession.te ballot for there would ‘be. therefore a depot af 
They should be vegerded army of nér | 400,000, ready at a 

serve, to be made-pse of only in cages of | fall inte the regiments of the line and the 

great emergency. There would. be np | militia, ageording as they might be wanted 
eccasion to recourse the perish | make them up. Accord ing to the last 
officers; the men =ould he ae Teady, | returns, the effective force of the volunteers 

shen Militia should afford sneb | in Great Britain was 290,000, Thene 
facilities ef general training, and were actually under germs at the Jast ine 
so trained vonld be ae nequigition to the | spection The report of, their 

imerits ‘they might join. Jt would he | discipline was highly favourable,» ang 
ient training to drill the mea 48 days sec: ally capable of.act 


near their bomes, qccordiag 49 the tight 
sem of militia ia tine: peace, re gel r. Windham), 
have d thei the volunteers not fit be segp 
ia company with 3 but 
thought and. he 
them. When. the gross amount. of the 
effective volunteers was compared with | 
six times the amount of the militia, there 
was fougd a deficiency of 30,000 on the 
aggregate. But when this 
an inequality, some 
more deficient and some less, and amor 
the. latter. the maritime counties; 
the consequence of this inequality was, 
thet 69,000 would be wanted to.complete _ 
the establishment to the 
He’ proposed therefore to 
crown a power to create a al Mili 
to the aggregate amount of 60,900 men 
in. the: first-instance, to be. increased im 
as the volunteer forge should 
diminish, and to supersede them totally if 
they should withdraw their services in the 
event. of peace.» was satisfaction, that 
in.ereating this force, which was compul- 
sory. in. the first instapce, the country bad 
benefit of trying she experiment ona 
sive vapplicataon principle, if. jt 
should be found successful. He felt it der 
according to the accusr 
tomed aad ‘principles of the 
try, and ithexefore he would | propose ito 
conform the constitution of this force to 
that of the: militia, but with this difference, 
that whereas the militia was now dike .the 
| eguler forces, the militia in 
be-sssumed as a.apodel, and.conser 


: cirenmstances, net necessary to 
have recourse to it. but it 
‘might be regarded as asnre recourse in re- 
serve.- Now, with respect to the volumteers, 
he was prepared to state as-his own opinion, 

_as weillias that of his majesty’s ministers, 
that:as long asthe volunteers cauld with 
degre of mil 
country, t m itary 
eiency which possessed, 
government ee desire any more 
effectual force. But, it was! edsential to 
fix and organize a permanent force; which 
would subsist to the-same amount. 
Looking to the ceguiars and militia as the 

first and the voluateers:as the second 

t line, it was necessary to have a regimented 

force as a third line, and the paint now to 

be considered was, what amount of foree:of 

‘this kind it was:tiecessary to have, in order 

to fill up: the deficiencies that might arise 

in the. volunteer: ath re- 

Spect to the proportion of this regimental: 
 @raining; thought it ought to go toa 

 eefore. Bat, when the nature 

of the existing savin the Was: 

amined comparatively, t teat 

to: be instituted with view to its 

there awas by bivnight hon. the 

amount proposed Wl friend 
Yorke) forthe limitation of abe volan- 
teers, that:was, six times the y the services of this force would be 
-efford foundation for a permanent | ; 40 its counties except in. time of 

or when the enemy should she 

actually on:thecopst, when alone it.might 

he iqutef ite counties. shonid 
be assembled convenicns times ofthe 

B | ‘year, for she purpose of trasning only, .exr 

cept in timeof invasion, when actual serr 

might heidemapded.., With 


: ‘ i , 
| 
| 
| 
t 
t : 
Selogecon $0,000. ip! youre 


Training) 4s ded by the: tight. hom | give 

Wesitable that the shoald not be 


taken “away from their 
oxtupations, without compensating the 
by substantial improvement, ft 
‘was desitablé ‘also; to prevent the. teo 
frequent récurtenve uf the confusion of 
the’ Ballot, and on these grounds it was 
iritended to propose an engagement to 
the idividdals for @ certain time, and 
to-bind them té do permanent duty im theit 


Counties for tettain number of days. 


ion hé hoped would net be 
hard, at a tine when ‘the 
spect of being ‘able to cohtinue the veru- 
‘pations of industry depended on every 
fidn’s being able to defend the dent of that 
industry with ates in his lands. It was 
fitended ‘to allow no substitates, This 
foree wah wot like thé ‘moveable militia, 


Which taking mien: for from 
often be to fanviliés, unless 
tution Were wihowed. Feto days service 
within his county would be ne hardship 
to any man, anid if every ome way allowed 
Cont’ ito the tharket for sdbstiqute, 
the ruittods to the Couns 
try Would be felt on ‘the enormous rise of 
the boutities, as in the Metance of the pro- 


This obli 


eavalry, tn which, 'thoagh the ser 


the: 


Vide Was Within the ‘coehty, and to one 
parvicalar period ‘of the year, the price of 
sdbstitutés | rote to 50 or 60 It 
Was, therefure, thoaght right to allow no 
sabstittites. But, in ordertd prevent the 
injariods confusion of the highest with the | 


Somte mitigation. shotld be 


ahd te proposed to follow the 
right hon. gerit. opposite, 
by allowing the | to retire on paying 
fitte of such a to discourage 
the having redoatse to it, except m very 
Caves: He would wish to encourage 
Yhe Service of ‘persons of ‘rank as officers: 
Coniceivitig there ‘were Phahy /persins who 
Would enter into’ this. service Voluntarily, 
he proposed that such offers shoald be re- 
ceived, atid that the ballot/should 
forced only whéte there were no 


¥election officers. He’ te 


not ‘allow rishes, dhy more than | 
dividuals; to find substitutes; for though | 
would fiot ‘create 80 ‘general & 
tition th the rarket, they wéuld yet 
do ‘mischief. 


To ‘pfevent. this 


evil, ‘he proposed ‘a ‘penalty on the person 
Conseriting td, be a substitute, and ‘on’ the 


ve a small bounty of two or stb gui 


It | aeas.to sheald-ehter 


tarily; im. order render the compulsory 
essary... It was 
intended to submit petsons from a cet+ 


easy td determine the propor+ 
tion: But it was only: im the event of a 
deficiency of volunteers;that ‘the ballot 
was to be taken 
not be so well applied, and the state of the 


‘a difficult matter of regulation. I would 
be better in these circuthstaaces to throw 


son to be suré that the young men would 
readily take upon them the increased but: 


the country. to a 
insteatl vf 60,000, the ballet was to be en 
forced for a gteater nember, he 

that the ages tu which it should app 
to 35, and when a 
vient aumber: ‘of: volunteers should ‘not 


ations of the militia should be adopted 


this head was required for subalterns 
There dati given in the recom: 
mendativn of captains, if persons qualified 
could not be found. . Field vidoes would 
be left as before; and thoagh it was.diffi- 


it was to be hoped, that service within'the 
ounty would be fore attractive, and that 
quali pérsons wold come forward to 
undertake it. He would propose,’ that 


—The viext poim to which he should call 
the attention of the house was, that'te pre- 
vent this Local Militia from interfering 
either with the regular army or the regu 
tar militia, he should ‘propose that no man 


be debarred from enlisting m. the regular 


army or regular militia at his. pleasare: 
He would, however, on this 
one in 


Patish ‘accepting trim. Be 


proposed: to 


tain toa certain ‘to the compal+ 
blige of thie ballot, re 
itt 


up therefore age could | 


volunteer establishment would always be 


out persons of mote advanved age altoge- 
ther, and then there. would be 


then of a larger share ih the defence of 


as they now. stood. No qualification on 


‘ult now to get qualified persons to serve, — 


taking this engagement should, during the 
four years for which it sous tne, 


offer, he ptoposed; that the baliot should 
apply between these ages... The qualif. 
cation of officers he bs “highly | 
important; end he d that the’ re- 
elegible, ‘and he was sare it woald becom 
sidered as a distinction jastly due to those 
a. officers who had reached that station. 
4 officers, to Whose: feclings 
— to -have their 


men tt icl ‘by: 1 iting ti hile 
embodied for. the purpose of discipline. 


He should; therefore, propose restraint 
on their li 


of enlisting, ‘for a part of 
the time dasingarhich:they> should be em- 


Dodied.. ‘He conceived it» possible: that 
_ volunteer:corps might, in many instances, 


wish to change the terms of: their engage- 
of Local: Mi- 
litia. It was: well=dtnown that: the esta- 


blishments of some: volunteer: corps were 
more expensive than was necessary.°: This 
be: expected ‘to produce some em- 
. parrassments, with: 


would be-desirable to.escape, by turning 
aservice which required stock purse. 


¢ to funds, which 


This disposition: should be encouraged, be- 


eause the local militia: would be always 
effective for service but otherwise it was 
- the disposition of his majesty’s ministers to 
give, every possible support to:the volun- 
teers, Considering’ them,» in their present 


highly disciplined state, preferable'to any 
green force whatsoever. It was intended 


fo! put a stop'to: all-insurances. made with 
a view tothe mitigation offine attached 


to the’ refasal to do-personal service ;' and 


swith this view a penalty’ would-be imposed 
onithe person -having ‘recourse: te insur- 
‘ance, ‘and the person with whom he might 


dnsured. ::The whole expence of the pro- 
force to the country would not: ex- 


that ‘of the volunteers at present, nor 


that which would be to be incurred under 


' the Training bill of the right hon.. gent. 


e had made comparative calculations, and 
ad adjusted the bill, which the right hon. | 


| gent.might see. The right hon. gent.’s 


trained man would cost more than a volun- 


teer or local.militia man. ©The cost of this 


last was something less than 4/.. He looked 


apon-it 400,000 rank and file in addi- | 


tion to.the regular army and militia would | 


do a great-deal, but that was not the only 


means of increased defence that we’ pos- 
. -There was the provisional increase 


of 50,000, which’ would give us..an army 


of 650,000 men, subject only to the reduc- 
tion en:the formation of a peace establish- 


ment, which reduction would never amount. 


to 50,000. Always keeping up that amount 
of regular ‘and subsidiary force, it would 
be impossible forthe enemy to bring 
against'us.any army capable of making an 
impression ; and with the trained popula- 


tion -which:-this:measure and the volunteer 


would necessarily generate, we 
should have such means of supplying the 
qvaste-of men, that the largest force the 
enemy could: bring must perish in the un- | 


equal conflict,;. ‘The amount of force al | 
luded to, would be-amply. sufficiént,:and 
to train more would be only idle waste, j 
An \armed peasantry, though useful dn 
other countries peculiarly circumstanced, 
no use in this., would 
impossible to incorporate’ them with 
the regiments, if “invasion. 
Too extensive a training would be.a use. _ 
less and unprofitable burthen, tending to - 
break the backs of the people, ifthe ex- — 
pression might be. used. | a. Tegi- 
mented force of 400,000, if addition toa 
regular army of 200,000, which might,if . 
occasion required, be increased to-250,000, 
parliament might rest content, and trust 
the empire was secure. He should now. 
move leave’ to bring in the. bill. He 
was glad gentlemen would:have the inter, 
val of the recess to consider-the provisions 
of its::and in order to give them the great 
est possible facility, he should move that 


‘the bill be printed. When they should. 


re-assemble, and. resume, the,consideration 
of this subject, he. would receive with:at- 
tention every suggestion gentlemen should 
offer,'‘and endeavour as much as , possible. 
to profit by; them. . He moved for leave . 
to bring in’a bill to. make better proyision 


‘for the.internal defence of the kingdom. _ 


Mr. Yorke expressed his approbation of — 
the principal features of the plan. which 
the noble lord had just submitted. to. the 
house. For himself, he had long been im- 
pressed with the necessity of, placing the 
country in that’ state of military: habits 
which would enable us to. look without 
fear,on any danger with which it might be 
threai The plan of.a local and per- 
manent militia, he considered. as peculiarly 
suited to the genius of our constitution, — 
andthe manners of the people. In the. 
present convulsed and disorganised. state 
of Europe, no one could foresee what might 
happen. If ever there. was atime when 
the country had occasion for a full array 


-of the whole of its military population, it 


was the present. He hoped at Jast we 
were come to the time -when the house 
would lay down.some solid, well-digested, - 
plan of internal defence, 
id that they should hear no more of an- 
nual. motions on this important. subject. 
The plan of the noble lord he.understood 
to be composed, first of the regular army, — 
maintained at its present establishment; 
next, of a-numerous local militia; and ~ 
lastly, of an.intermediate force, the whole 
of which should:be perfectly adequate. to 
the-defence of G. Britain and Ireland. 


~ 


. * 
} 
‘ 
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4 Thie only objection of any moment which. 


‘Hie had t0’ offer to this was, that he would 
stéfer, instead of having what the noble 


> 


ord called an irregular militia, a complete 
amalgamation and combination of all the 
forces of that description. “This ‘part. of 
the plati would be brought into practice 
with great advantage at the end of the 
. war, at which time, with hardly any in- 
convenience, it might be moulded into a 
sermanent system. To render the plan 
thore perfect, he thought it adviseable, 
that besides the local militia, we should 
~ fiave a body of troops not so numerous as 
the militia, but applicable to the defence 
of every part of the empire, serving as well 
in Ireland as in England. These, he 
would take the liberty of suggesting, should 
diount td 35,000 men, composing a spe- 
cies of reserve for the army, to be trained 
and commanded by regular officers. On 
iiilitary subjects we could not have better 
authority than that power which had vaii- 
“qiished the part of the continent 
of Europe. The French had carried the 
Roman military system to-a degree of per- 
fection which the inventors of it never 
could have foreseen it would have reached. 
They had ‘distinguished their national 
ae into sedentary and moveable. He 
hought this principle could be advantage- 
ously applied to the constitution of our 
militia. There would, however, be so 
. many of discussing the mea- 
ri a its details, that he would not, 
' for the present, trespass any longer upon 
"Mr. Windham rose to offer a few remarks 
upon the plan of the noblé lord, but he 
could not help previously making one ob- 
servation upon what h 
_ the right hon. gent. who spoke last. The 
vight hon. gent. had exprested a’ hope, 
that the time was now arrived in which a 
Lge system would be adopted for 
ae defence of the _ Why this 
“hope should be entertaine by the right 
|. hon. gent. now, rather'than at any, former 
- finde, he was at a loss. to conceive, and it 
eared to him father curious that such 
hope should be entertained’ by. 
who were néw breaking up the system 
Gill for’ unanimity would be at the: very 
momert ‘when matter of ‘contefttion ‘and 
Was brought forward. The quer 
Was, what’ it was upon which they 
were ‘hon, gent. cer. 
tainly, cou that 
Vou. XI, 


Went to ‘subvert 


\ 


\ 


just, fallen, from | 


e, should 


another which he wished to-see permanent, 
| As to the grand plan of the noble lord, this. 
was not the proper time for discussing it,. 
‘He called it a grand plan, because grand - 
it certainly was, when he considered the 
persons from whom. it came, the mighty 
preparations which, had been made, for its. 
introduction, that it was full of complexity 


and involution, of ingenious and intricate | 


machinery, of springs of various powers, 
and of ‘wheels witht wheels, or, to tortor? 


an expression from the Critic, that it was. 


replete with business, incident, and bustle, 
and likely to keep the reader in suspense 
to the very last scene of the last act. 
Without, however, at présent, entering 
into the details of the measure, which cer- 
tainly did not conform, to the rule, ‘ quo 
potest fieri per pauciora, non debet fiert 
per plura,’ he would merely say a few 
words upon it in relation to. the object 
which it was meant to accomplish. _In all 
plans of this sort there was a unity of es 
pose, and that which the present had in 
} view was to promote the supply of the re=. 
gular army, and to guard against a dange 
peculiar to the days in which we live,— 
the defence of the country against. the in- 
vasion of a foreignenemy. The difficulty 
_of accomplishing the first part of this ob- 
ject, he contended had been very much 


increased ‘by the noble lord, because the — 


measures, which had been adopted for the 
purpose of: attaining it, and which bag 
fair for attaining the p e for which 
they had been adopted, had been com-. 
pletely frustrated in their operation by the 
noble lord. The noble lord had set out. 
with detest the measure. of inlisting 
men for a limited period, and now he.wa 
about to’introduce a bill for the. purpose of 
the Training act. The noble 
lord ‘had talked’ in his speech as if he (Mr,. 
W.) had plated great-viriue, in the Train- 
ing act but he would tell the noble Jor 
that he never had expected much from 

in the: way of training, though he certain]; 
had a, good deal ‘from it in the 


way of enrolment. ‘If the’ object of the... 


hoble lord was to train a certain number 


s.| of men for the military service, @ question 


immediately arose, how much training he 
would purchase by a: sacrifice of conyves. 
nignte, for in the same . proportion as he 
added to.the one he necessarily took from. 
the other. All, then, he could accuse him. 
Of was, of having taken the major compro- 
tnise Between the two ;, and if that was the 


Nig to cortect tf 


Case, it was . 
ase, it. was not 


whih he 


| 


| 
| 
~ 
ne 


of this, however (said Mr: Windham), in. 
“order to deliver you from this raw head 
and bloody bones, for such he seems to 
“Consider the Training act, he grafts upon 
it powers of. greater severity, and is about 
to do now what would have been done. un- 
der it only in the last extremity. If the 
‘noble: lord imagined that his could 
be carried inte execution without much 
inconvenience, considerable expence, and 
great prejudice tothe morals of those who 
were to be embodied under its provisions, 
‘he was very much mistaken. And if he 
did not choose to defer to his opinion upon 
_ the subject, he requested ‘that he would 
consult any serious judicious magistrate ; 
who would not only confirm what he had 
now stated as the probable effect of the 


‘present measure, but would likewise tell. 


him, ‘that the evil resulting to the morals 
of the volunteers by withdrawing them 
- from their homes assembling them in 
-Targe towns, was a strong objection to their 
being called out on permanent duty. The 
noble lord had also stated his conviction, 
~ that the volunteers would have consented 
to all the regulations with which he meant 
to accompany his present measure, if those 
_ regulations had been proposed to them 
when they first offered their services to 
the public; .and this conviction he found- 
ed upon the zeal and alacrity which they 
displayed in the performance of that duty 
which they had voluntarily imposed upon 
‘themselves. But, it surely might have oc- 
curred to the noble lord, that there was a 
‘wide difference between performing a vo- 
luntary and a compulsory engagement. 
He would advise the noble Jord at all 
events to adhere at least to the spirit of 
_ the Training act, and to give them more 
training, if he thought that to be nece : 
But, the great advantage which the nob 
ford seemed to imagine the present mea- 
stife possessed over the other was, that by 
. * the present measure he would have regi- 
mented men, whereas, by the other, they 
would not be regimented. The difference 
‘as to qualifying them for actual service, 
. “was really not worth talking about. In 
“neither case could the men be at all fit for 
~ acting in concert with the regular army, 
and with a view to their being drafted into 
‘the army as recruits, they would learn so 
much of the military exercise under the 
“Training act, such as knowing their right 
‘hand from their “left, how to handle.a 
musket, and to, fire with powder and ball, 
as to enable them to‘become effective sol- 
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fiers in as, short a time as they would do 
“a 


under the system of the noble lord. The © 
‘noble lord had talked a deal of the 
volunteer force, and he (Mr. W.) was dis. 
posed to give them every degree of credit 
for the purity of their motives, for zeal 
and good intentions; but it was Quite 
childish to consider these corps as fit to 
act along with the regular force. Would. 
an officer, he asked, employ one of these © 
corps to cover his flank, or to maintain an 
important post? It might be aswell con. 
tended that a frigate might be placedin 
the same line of battle with a first rate, 
The right hon. gent. vindicated his mili< — 
‘tary system from the reflections thrown, 
upon it by the noble lord, contending that 
it had _procured_more men to the army, | 
during the time that it was in force, than, 
the old system of recruiting, and that the 
advantages of which it was productive — 
would have been more and more felt every es 
-year, if its operation had not beendisiurb- 
ted. The great motive for all the freaks — 
and whims and complicated machinery, 
‘of which they had now a sample before 
‘them, he declared. to Us a taste, an 
tite, a ion, a rage, for getting soldiers — 
for This the. great .principle 
which set the machine in motion ; bat 
there was. another on which its movements - 
in no small degree depended, viz. that of — 
opening a source of patronage and influ: — 
ence. ere was not a single job con< 
nected with the system which he introduc- 
ed, from beginning to end. It had no 
other object but the good of the people, . 
and providing: for old soldiers, who could 
make no return to those who watched over 
their interests. But here they were to 
have a regimented force; where there: 
were regiments, there must be officers, — 
|and the noble lord was not ignorant that 
every grant of this kind was matter of fa- 
vour. In this way, he declared the vo- 
lunteer establishment to be the greatest 
source of favouritism and of enmity ever | 
d by a minister. By way of sam- 

ple, he stated the following circumstances + 
under the former administration 200 offi- 
cers, who had for the most part been in — 
he army, were employed on the recruiting 
sevice ; when the present ministers came 

} power, they removed these officers, — 
and appointed 2000 volunteer serjeantsin 
their room. One would naturally 
that the number of recruits would have 
been increased, in consequence of this 
arrangement, in‘ the ratio of ten to.one, 
The fact was, however, that the, 200, offi. 
‘Cora had! ‘procured S00p 


r 
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him of the lamentation 


only 600 had been procured by the 2000 
volunteer serjeants. It was true that the 
officers had 40/. whereas the serjeants had 
only 10/, each ; but the officers were ob- 
Jiged to give security to return the money 
if they did not bring reeruits, whereas the 
serjeants’ were under no such obligation. 
The right hon. gent. concluded with beg- 
ging that gentlemen would put to them- 
selves two questions relative to the present 
measure; the first was, what necessity 


there was ‘for.it? the second, whether it } 


might not be traced to the motive of wish- 
ing to bring back the old system’‘of having 
Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, denied 
that he had abandoned the right hon. 


__ gent.’s training system. All he ‘wished 
was, not to carry it to greater lengths than 


what was necessary: With respect to the 


“ recruiting officers from the army alladed 
‘toby the right hon, gent. they were 400 


in number when he came into office, and 
were rapidly increasing. A serjeant was 
attached: to each, so that the expence fo 
the’ country was considerable. It had, 


_ therefore, been determined by his majesty’s 


vernment, that those among them’ who 
ad not evinced any exertion, should be 


dismissed. The volunteer serjéants had | 
ven them to enlist, | 


only commissions gi 
but no sum, unless 
Certainly, the’ inspectin 
were allowed to make 
serjeants, and the only reason why no bond 
of security was given by them on those 
advances, was the large duties on such 
“General” ‘Tarleton contended, that the 
time for making a radical reformation in 


e€ men were raised. 
field officers 


anarmy was peace and not war ; and that 


the ‘army in this‘country, if a proper dis- 
position were made of it, would. be amply 
sufficient, without the imposition of any 
additional burden upon ‘the people, by 
ballot or’ ottierwise;‘‘to repel whatever 
enemy might venture to attack us. The 
pathetic manner in which the right hon. | 
gent. had so repeatedly deplored the sub- 
version’ of his military reminded 
of Rachel ovetihe 
children, who, according to the Script 
‘would not be comforted.’ ong other 
regulations which he thought it would be 
adviseable to adopt in the present juncture, 
he strenuously recommended the forma- 
tion of. camps for the exercise of our army, 
both regulars ‘and militia. He was con-: 
vinced also, that if the volunteers were 


vances to those 


united for a time to regular troops for the 


urpose of sharing in their discipline, and 
being instructed by their example, it 
would have an excellent effect, by awak- 
ening their dormant spirit,’ and by inspir- 
ing the whole of ‘our military force with 
the greatest enthusiasm and patriotism. 
—Leave was then given to bring in the’ 


bill. 


Sripenpiary Curates The Chan- 

of the Exchequer, after narrating the 
roceedings of both houses, relative to the 
ormer bills on this subject, stated, that as 


the house seemed to be of opinion gene-’ 


rally, that the condition of the Curates of 


this*country was ‘such as required amelio-- 
ration, he should now move for leave to 
bring in a Bill for that purpose. He - 
should propose that, in most cases, those’ 
gentlemen should have a salary equal to 
one-fifth of that of the beneficed clergy- 
man ; but that, ‘in no case, it should ex- 
ceed 2501. per annum. With respect tothe’ 
apportionment of those salaries to curates’ 


| which were to be below that maximum, 
he ‘confessed, that he‘ had rather: that’ 
_ the mandate should have been peremptory’ . 
| on'the bisRops, than that they should have’ 
an option; but he found, upon inquiry, 


that the majority of the most weighty opi-’ 
‘iving a discretionarypower to the bishops. 
e had therefore conceded to the weight 
of those opinions, and given such a 
discretion in the bill. the measure’ 
should meet the ‘approbation of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Foster), he believed 2 
similar bill would be brought in for ‘Ire- 
land. In the present bill, he had to inform 


the house that he had also made a provi- - 


sion similar to that which had been lately 
made by a right hon. friend of his, namely,’ 
a provision for the residence of the clergy. 
He concluded with “movin 
be given to bring in a bill for making 
more effectual provision for the mainte- 
nance of Stipendiary Curates, and for their 
residence on their cures.” 
“Lord Porchester' reprobated in strong 
terms the principle and reat object of this 
bill, the most unconstitutional that «was 
ever submitted to the consideration of par- 
liament. ‘He was astonished that the right 
hon. mover should think of persevering in 


such a measure, after being thrice defeated © 


in his atte at carrying it into a law. It 
was not wich the which it 
pro sul 
ramped nor with the alledged pur- 
pose of enforcing the residence o 


clergys 
men in their respective parishes, that be, oe 


nions was in favour of the or. 
the 


-in the condition of the subor- — 


«Thatleave. — 


i 
. 
| 
| 
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is, 
and.unconstitutjonal power it gave 


to the: Dishes ever the rectors in their res- the 


- pective dioceses, a power which subjec 
the property of every rector to be invaded | p 
mulcted, without any. proof.o of improper 
-“eonduct, merely at the caprice or whim of | 
his dat be lord. uded by 
observing, .tha ared right 
moyer was In th e.organ of .a 
ret behind the altar, 
abl able and as. designing as that which was 
ow. ascertained to exist behind the throne. 
ts object was 1 to introduce into the church 
establishment a, system of rigorous puri- | 
eee the unfailing source o unconquer- 
dle otry, and rancorons persecution." 
efended the bill, as cal- 


to, produce | two desirable effects, 


naipely an of com ort to thé active 


advantage of a resident | me 
and yi his determination to 


; billin every stage. He desig- | 
speed; it, i if operative, as an,act_ of plunder, | 
on the property of the rector, and if ineffi- | 
cient, one carried under. false 
Iph, Milbanke thought, in “justice, | meas 
that a liberal, compensation. should be 
to the. curate,. to the 

duties, performed, to the, receipts 

living. they amounted to 5001. 


he thought 1001. year but 


allowance... 
Laurence considered the zs as an 

innovation, a said he would take another 


of ite Eache 
4g; the against. 
measure, and en the 


ig apto a ould have’ when t the opp 
aye an, opportunity of 
submitting their various .amendments and 
some, brief obser- 
ations, from, Mr.. fierney. and Mr, Wi ind- 
leave. was. granted to bring’ in the 
ill anim that its 
¢ was to hy. on the 


Ba 


ler of th | 


eh with, his noble The 


ak spirit, broogh up. 
said uittee.” digo. vie 
thought it right to ape 
the the part of th Report 
whic bh went the use o gram. ip 
istilla tio Sanctioned by, ‘a Majo- 


its unanimous approbation. 
tive theasure should be propo 
eport,., tending ‘to carry. ; that 
into e ect, he gave notice gees 
feel it his duty to oppose it. here. was. 
‘Ho sufficient public ground forsuch a 
‘sure, and it would be extremely injurt 
to the barley counties, one of w ich ‘be 
ad the. honour to represent, He 
confident that his constituents would give 
him instructions to oppose the proposition 
they would petition: against. 


Chute agreed with the hon. baronet 
landed interest, was sufficiently. 
and the, influence of, 
€ consequence argse from. 
ready. ancient great, withont. straki 


ow at, an extensive branch of 
are determined opposition, to the 


Wetern spoke fo the, effect. 
“Admiral asa. member of.a 
ley, county, found. it. impossible to. allow — 
the measure to be announced, without, an 
nouncing at. the. sme his, determin 
cri ing bad 
excluded from commie in, 
ormation, becnine they SOURS 
ons, suc 
ring the recess. a 
of 
as much 


that. the 
‘of the country. was 


any 


the committee had 
interests. of. the, West di 
to, those of, the. country at 


reign relations, which.probat 


wa 


cipal depende) 
it... would, ibe. found,, when the 
pert should come to be. examined, that if 
ket not only.to.the 
ies, but.also.more: 
jts 


é 


‘ 
re 
i 
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aa. 
ply. would occasion -total. stoppage,’ for a 
time, - of the, usual; sepplies 
of grain. from abroad... Under, ‘these’ cir- 
cumstances, the. committee hed thought. 
wise to recommend the suspension, for a 
time, of the of grain, in | distillation, 
gnd,not, as was supposed by some, a 
manent substitution of sugar,and molas 
a, general view, of the state-of the 
gountry.and of the continent, it appeared 
wise-to adopt. this measure, | as a. timely, 
precaution ‘ 
satisfaction; that adopting this. mcasyre 
of presgution, an. important article of Bri- 
tish produce and property might be brought 
in to.gupply the other demands of the pub- 
lic, and that 4 relief conld be thus afforded 
toa deserying: class of the ,communitys 
and new vigour impatted) to|.a principal 
branch of the .revenue..: He did not think 
the propased measure yould cause fall 
of 6d..a quarter on barley ;.if -he did, he 
would not vote for it.: But if-such fal 
should unexpectedly be. the consequence, 


report contained a/xecommendation to | 


_ the privy council, to, take. measures imme- 
diately to return to the use of grains Such 
was the nature of the report which had ex- 
cited so-much alarm, and; which had’ met 
with such.unusual opposition; | before its 
was communicated or understood. 
Lord, \Binning thonght the discussion 
premature till the report should, be. printed 
hands,of members a sufficient 
time for consideratipn.. He. did not con- 
ceive: that the right hon. gent..on whose 
mation the committee was formed, had 
are over the members for Norfolk, Suf- 
Ik, and: Essex, because these. were corn 
counties. He himeelf had voted in favour 
of the. ibit the use 
of corn in distillation, but he by.no means 
would have done if) he ¢ould’ bave 
thought the; prohibition, likely. to prove 
injurious te the landed interest. 
Lashington; thought. it must bera 
most, extravagant degree .of alarm: that 
could suggest to.one member that the bar- 
_ Tey; fields would, lie uncultivated, and. to 
- another that. the’ representation | ofr the 
people,.and composition of the 
commons, would, be by 


ing the relief; which West, India. produce 


required, which could he.afferded without 
inary and to which persons interested in 
the West India colonies were well entitled: 
‘The committee had. been formed as fairly 
as. passible, by including a.just proportion 
eve 


sinterest, concerned. - He. 
; interest would. take up/ this 


«Tt | the 


matter, fairly, and. dispassionately. The 
country gentlemen, must reflect but little 
if they did not'.see .that.the depression, of 
gravate their own burthens... 
- Mr. Brand allowed that the. West India 
trade was-entitled to,relief, and would be 
ready, to support. any’ relief given.at the 
expence of the country:, What 
e complained of was,e relief proposed:ta 
be given by the injury and oppression of 
barley, counties. “A committee was 
not 19, be, appointed to revise and bring 
inte question the fundamental principles 
public economy, so decidediy: lait 
down by Hume, Stuart, and Smith, inthis 
country, and by: Turgot-and Condoxcety: iu 
France, The uncertain wealth, ofispecus 
lation should not be, supported by the sa~ 
crifice of the. certain. benefits of agricnl~ 
ture. He should: look to the Report nax2 
rowly, and oppose it.in every stage, ifiag 
he feared, it contamed.a recommendation 
| to prohibit the distillation of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: said the 
| committee had by ‘no means, been iap< 


pointed ia opposition. to the established: 


principles, alluded. toby, the. hon. (gene: 
who had. just sai down, or with a te 
consult the interests of the-eolonies,at'the 
expenceof those of the mother, 

The ¢ircomstances'which called for the: 
investigation of the committee, were. of & 
temporary, nature ; so was the relief'pro»: 
posed in the report. These cireumstahces 
applied tothe mother country as well:as: 

the colonies, and so did the relief; and - 
so far was. it from. being. intended 
any premature injury to agriculture, that: - 
not even a momentary depression of the 
| price of grain was to take place withoutal 
power to put an end to the proposed 
striction. He would.express no. opinion as 
to the propriety of carrying the recomy 


, | mendation’ contained in the: repont:into 


effect. He -had formed’ no- opinions: be 
had avoided, forming’ any. till he ‘should 
have the whole, subject and evidence before | 
him in the, report.” The committeé chad 
_been appointed to consider the depresséd 
state of the West India produce, and what 
relief could be afforded by introducing thie 
use of sugar into the distilleries, or by 
any other means,, The. committee had 
taken into consideration the state of our! fo- 
reign trade, and the,probability of our being 
for some time deprived. of ‘our:usuabas: 
plies of grain from abroad. And>upom the 
general consideration ‘of the state of the © 
paaray and of the West Indies, the report 
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which ‘it was ‘tio absurdity to refer to a 
‘committee, nor to-recéive -a report upon 
them. © As ‘to ‘the formation of the com- 


mittee, it was-made up of country geritle- 


men, merchants, and persons con- 
‘with ‘the West Indies. So far was 
the rumour from being’ foundéd, which 
stated that the members for thréé particu- 
lar counties had been purposely passed 
over, that it was his intention to have 
named a member for one of those \coun- 


ties, (Norfolk) if he had’ noticed’ him. in 


attendarice previous to the intment of 
the committee: Of four members added 
to the committee subsequent to its forma- 
tion, one only was a merchiant, distin-. 
ed for his‘irformation, and the other 

ree, gentlemen of the landed interest, 
of whom one, the hon: baronet behind him 


* (sir H. Mildmay) had taken a very active 


part in-the‘committee. At the same time 


- that he professed and’ felt so great re 


gard 
for the interests of agriculture, he thought 
that if by bringing an additional article of 
food into market, a ‘former article should 


_ Sustain some *falling ‘off, there would yet 


be: no reason to complain, any more than 
pic putting three or’ four hundred ‘thou- 
acres'of waste land: into cultivation, 


the ‘of ‘provisions should bé 


- 


- Heh that after the report 
should be. printed; and’a reasonable time 
afforded for its consideration, the sense of 


‘the house: would be taken upon it, in order 


that the susperise that now existed 


o Mr. Ells condemned the’ opposition 
shewn: to’ the‘ report as premature’; the 
object of the report could yet be scarcely: 
known, and certainly the ‘reasons on whic 
that object was founded, and the regulations 
and restrictions: by which the proposed 
measure was to be accompanied, were not. 
He was satisfied, that no member of the 
committee would have voted for the report, 
if there could have been the slightest idea 
that the measure proposed would be inju- 
rious to agriculture. The committee was 


fairly: formed of persons selected from 


every interest, and framed its report from 
the best view of the general situation 
circumstances of the country. , 

_ Admiral Harvey declared himself satis- 
fied after the explanation of the chancel- 
lor: of the exchequer, that the rumour of, 
the members for the corn counties hav- 
ing been:excluded from improper motives, 
was without foundation. 
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would receive that 
| was entitled. 


_ Mrs Windham knew nothing of the Re- 


—Sugar tte 
port but its substance; and would reservea 
perfect’ freedom of opinion ‘till’ he had 


particularly examined it. He thought it _ 


right, however, to observe, that the illus: 
tration adduced by the: right hon. gent; 
opposite did not apply. Bringing an ‘ad: 
ditional quantity of: land into cultivation 
only increased the supply of the article; 

id extended the competition in the 
market; but, in this case, there wasq 
prohibition of oné article, and an exclu: — 
sion of one setof dealérs. © 

Sir J. Sinclair stated, thatthe agricul- 


tural part of the community throughout 


the empire had felt the greatest alarm since 
the committee had been formed: It was 
therefore essential that the Report should 
be printed ‘as speedily and 
that it should be circulated through the 
country, and full time given for the con- _ 
sideration of it. Then the sentiments of 


‘the farmers and land-owners might be con- 


veyed to parliament; the case would be. 
decided on ‘an attentive view of the whole — 

of the merits; and the landed interest 
protection to which’ it 


Mr. Manning said, the attention -of the: 2 


-committeé was always directed to the ‘in- 


terests of the country, as well as tothose 
of the West India trade. He should have .. 
felt himself unworthy of the trust reposed 


in him as a member of the committee, if 


he had acted on any otherprinciple. ‘The 
measure recommended was but of a tem- — 

porary nature, to be in. force for twelve 
months from the Ist of July next; and if 
the restriction’should at any time be found —_- 
injurious to the price of: corn, it might be 


removed without delay. But, if the’re- 


striction on the tion of corn from. 


the port of London tothe colonies should 


taken’ off} the landed interest would 
gain more by opening that trade than it 

could by any possibility suffer from the — 
limitation. hie thought it right to'state 
this now, to correct as-far as possible the ~ 
misconception and alarm that had gone. 
abroad... Sach explanation was the more 
essential, as from the voluminous nature of 
the’Report, it would be a longtime before 
it could be printed and circulatedin such 
a@ manner as to do itself thatjustice. Asa 
proof of the impartiality that regulated the 

formation of the Committee, he stated, . 
that he did not know his name was on the 


ligt till he heard it pronounced from the 
chair. Most’ of the merchants on the 


committee were wholly unconnected with 


been’ framed. were matters 
5 
| 


\ 


Mr. Macleod stated, that the greatest 
alarm prevailed in the county he repre- 
sented (Ross), and the adjoining county 
of Sutherland, at. the idea of the measure. 


recommended in this report. He was sure 


Jess some other 
to the house founded on the Report, he 


there would be meetings, and petitions to 
liament on the subject. 

\ Lord Binning then gave notice, that un- 

rson should offer a motion 


should do so in proper time. 
[Srirenpiany Curates The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought in a 
bill to encourage the residence of Stipen- 


diay Curates. 
Mr 


. M. A. Taylor would be glad of.a 
rovision that would secure even the resi- 
ence of Curates; for the only object of 

many of those who possessed a plurality 
of livings, was to get the duty done as 
cheaply as possible. The Clergy Resi- 


- dence act had in a great measure failed 


from the facility of precoring licences. He 
knew an instance of a clergyman who had 
two livings in different: parts of the coun- 
try, who procured an exemption from re- 
siding at any of them; from the one upon 
a certificate that the country did not agree 
with his constitution, and , the other 
because the country did not agree with 


his wife.-—The bill was then read a first 


‘and second time, committed and reported. 

Mr. Biddulph having main- 
‘tained, on a former night, that the interest 
and sinking fund for. the sum wanted for 
the service ofthe year, might be found with- 


out imposing any new taxes on the subject, 


__ the exchequer, it was 
~ Resolutions should be read, and the de- 
bate arising on them adjourned to Friday 


' communication from his majesty: 


“majesty had not been. consulted. 


had to propose certain Resolutions with a 
view to that object, which he hoped the 


-house would allow to be laid on the table, 


and to be printed, in order to their being 
taken into consideration ona future day.— 
On the suggestion of the chancellor. of 
agreed, that the. 


fortnight.—Several Resolutions relating to 


~ the amount of Supplies voted, the surplus of 


the Consolidated Fund, &c. were read and 
disposed of sconrainly. bt on a Resolu- 
tion proposing the sale of some parts of 
the Hereditary Revenue of the crown,...=. 
. The Speaker stated, that it was contrary 
to precedent that the house should. inter- 
fere with the hereditary révenue. of the 
crown, without the authority of a special 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said his 


proposition to the forms of the -house, by 
making it the subject of a recommenda- 
tion, or in some other way, so as to have. 
ie brought under the consideration of the 
Mr. Lethbridge hoped the ‘hon, 
would 
uite improper to think of interfering with 
the hereditary revenue, without his ma- 
jesty’s permission, ingmated either by a 
special message or by his confidential. 


advisers. 
Mr. Biddulph refused to withdraw his 
motion, and thought the difficulties of form 
ought to be accommodated rather than 
made a bar to the consideration of a pro- 
position, the object of which was to save. 
the subject from any additional: burthens 
this year. As certain property, such as 
warehouses and legal quays, had been pur- 
chased by money from the Consolidated _ 
Fund, and vested in his majesty, so he 
thought parts. of the other property of the, 
| crown might be granted for the service of, 
the public. He did touch 
any property essential to ignity, 
or comfort of the crown. 
property he alluded to consisted chiefly. 
of detached houses and small pieces of. 
land in Piccadilly, and other parts of the 
town, to sale he could not. 
see an unt Opposition. He 
would a of this Pp in. 
due time. It consisted, first of property: 
attended with constant loss ; eckalig, of 
trifling rents, which had constantly de-. 
clined in value from the time of Philip. 
-and Mary, when they were worth 5,100/,. 
to the present time, when they were worth. . 
only 1500/. and still falling off; thirdly, 
of detached houses, such as he before ailud-. 
ed to. This species of Property was un= 
available, either to the dignity or interest. 
of the crown, and he was sure his maj 
would have no difficulty to make it matter: 
of arrangement to alleviate the burthens of 
his people. 
e Speaker repeated the impediment in 
point of form. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
his readiness to abandon the Bills. he had, 
introduced to provide for the interest and. 
sinking fund for the sums wanted for the. - 
public service, if the hon. gent. could : 
vise means of answering these claims with-, 
out new taxes. . He would be grateful, 


even, for any suggestion that could.tend. 
} to diminish the taxes he had_ felt bisselé 
} called upon to propose; but he did not 


‘see how what the hon, ‘gent. proposed, sq 
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a 


tri rodictive 


the’ surve 

‘crown, how to a 
in profitable ptopert 

ever, that ought to: be taken 


without matire consideration. Though 
“there was an impediment of form, which 


assured that’ His’ su; 
Biddulph replita, that he 


composéil for those sehos 


vice of the” présent “year.” “It’ was* true,’ 
rts ‘of ‘thé here-' 
ditary reve but 
was b advice of the crown, and iti 
e of recommendations founded 

in ‘Yneiries and 


“was ‘true that legal qu 


a 
houses had been’ yurchased the pic 


amount 3 or 400,006 
public tight’have th 

chase high price, for ic 
riodation; the will of individuals who’ 
had a right ‘in these it 
id ‘not Follow that the’ was of 
that ‘value, or that it wou luce hear 
‘86 nich on 4 re-sale. With fespedt to the 


‘of the Hereditaty revenue, whith the 


to make‘subject to par- 
sposal, it was now matter of 
ors’ and 
Cénimissioners ‘under the direction’ of ‘the’ 
the unprofita8le 
part‘of this’revenue, and ‘to vest the pro- 
It was, how- | 


ladéd the house froth entertaining the 
solution, the’ hon: gent. might rest 
on woul 


ng to withdraw the’resolution, if the 
rt. hon. gént. would éndeavour to. procure 


for the object’ of it the recommiendation of | i 
the: ‘the suggestion of the 


with- 


Speaker, ‘the “last Resolution 
the other 


drawri, anid thé'considération of t 


Resolutions was’ postponed to the 25th of, 
month: 


PROTESTANT Curative 


; Report of the Committee df S 
| 


e Resolutions’ were 
eed to.—U n the for prant- 
40,0001. ‘the Protestant” harter | 

schools of Ireland; 

‘Parnell rose to draw’ the Wttention of 
the’ House to ‘a’ citcumstatice resp 
those institutions he’ had’ before alfud 


/atid whicl he thought ought to be're- 


dvesséd.' A’ ‘sort’ of Catechism been 
“called the’ *Pro- 
‘pestant Catéthism,’ wh ch hot dwelt? 


{Upon prayers; creéd; or ‘comimand- 
ts; we alitibét eh fitely td abused 


‘not be | 


conipletely misrepresented: inp,” 


they were in ‘contradiction 
déctrines which « the’ Catholic children’ 
learned in their ptdyér book, and ‘whi 
‘thé’ Cattiolio bédy professed and avowed, 
He theri read several extracts from’ this 


and compared them ‘with ‘the Catholic’ 


by the Catholics, : ‘The’ 
effect of itnptessitig ‘such gross 
sentations on the minds of young chil tren’ 
could ‘be 


to’ allay as much ds possible. 
doctrines which '2600 children were now 


were tliésé« that the body of the Catholics 
conceived that no allegiance was due ‘to’ 
‘the king; and that faith was not to be kept! 
with heretics.” It was evident; that they 
mitist hate thdsé whom they conceived ca- 
‘pable of entertaining such sentiments. 


was appealed to ifi support of this institu- 
tion, he conceived it would be ‘a proper 
time to reform this abuse, and to prevent’ 


schools. - 


House.* It’ had already en 
wool ‘of the of 
robably give directions respectin 
geltale Catechism,’ nor was he. acquainted 
with those documents which the hon. 
quoted to refute it; but he thought, that 
when he‘had ‘stated what was taught i 
‘somé schools, he ought ‘also to have sta 
what ‘was taught in others.: He had been 


‘the Bible; but in'Paine’s Rights of Man, 
in books ‘which gave an of 
what the’ Roman’ Catholics of Ireland 


suffered fromi the: Protestants. Such 


| edubation as this would breed them up 'it 
a fixed anid rooted hatred to Protestants,” ’ 
Mt. Gratin ote testimony to the’ food 

of the charter. schod 
other respects’; but he ‘condemned 
a Catechista,? ‘which’ beed 
sed for thir tise.’ 


fa’ a8 HE uidérstodd it,’ dpplied to the ser- 
Almost all ‘the which: were‘ int 
this ‘book respecting the doctrines of thé 
Catholicreligion were completely tinfotind. Og 


«Protestant ‘Catechistn, as it was called: 


to increase those religious - i 
animosities which every good man wished > — 
-Among'the’ 


taught at those ‘Protestant charter schools,’ 


nt.’ - 


informed, that-at several Catholic schoolt 
children, had been taught to read, not in.” 


~ 


Among’ other ex? 


er book, arid with the declaration so. 


a‘time when the liberality of parliament — 


such ‘Catechisin being taught at these’. 


Sir A. Wellesley was sorry that this bub- ae 
ject had been drawn into discussion in that 
ged the af" 
ucation, who 


Which\hé read'from it'was one Where 
child is asked), any 
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_ church of Rome?’ 'The:answer to it wes in was chancellor of the exchequer forIre~ =” 


gabstance, ‘that their souls were in great 
it. was offered them, and abjure the 


Elliot. read ,from. the Roman Ca- 


‘hazard. if they did not embrace the 
errors in which they were brought up.’ | 


tholic:prayer-book, which was. published 


land, he must have been quité ashamed to . 
defend a.Catechism like this. Its object 


was evidently to. institute a hatred. for | 
rson of a different religious creed; - 


every 
and when we were asked to pay 20,0001. 


‘per annum. for those schools, it wastime _ 


bythe sanction.of the four Catholic arch-| to: require that the Catechism should be 


“4 


'. Were allegiance to the king, respect 
_ to,existing governments. In that part. of 


tholic child, ¢ Who is 
the answer is, ‘ mank 
differ from.us in opinion, and even those 
.., Sir J. Newport thought that it was no 
sort of excuse for such. doctrines being 

_ taught in our charter-schools, which were 


. government, and paid by. the public, to 
ay that at some obscure Catholic school 


‘thought his friend. had done very 
. abuses were corrected. .It was not above 


_ and it was very lately a custom to send 
the children from the South of Ireland. to 


been before the Catholics for-. 
“mally. 
. Ments imputed. to them... 


that Mr. Parnell had been. absolutely ob- 
diged to bring the matter before the house,,| p: 
had been defied to produce sucha 


Portuguese jesuit, in the 16th century. If 


-bishops of Ireland, and which was put into. 
the hands of all the Catholic children of 
that, country, doctrines totally different 
from those which had been imputed to 
them in this * Protestant Catechism.’ . The. 
precepts in the Catholic prayer-book 


_it which related to love and charity to our 
neighbours, the question is put to the Ca- 
our neighbour?’ 
of every persua- 
sion, and we.are bound to love those who 


who. injure us.’ 


‘national institutions, under the controul of 


‘doctrines as mischievous were taught. He 


right in bringing the business forward in 
this manner, as it was often by the ani- 
madversions of the public that the grossest 


14 years ago when no. children could be 
educated at those Protestant charter 
schools but the children of popish parents, 


the North, and change their names for the: 
purpose of cutting off all intercourse with 
their parents or relations. Those abuses 
jhad. been hitherto principally corrected: 
by becoming subjects of general conver- 

one su it possible that, 
‘this Protestant Catechismn’ 


solemnly disavowed the senti- 
Mr, Fiisgerald (knight, of Kerry) ssid, 


‘Catechiam, at, the. time. he alluded. to -it. 
.The Catechism had now. been produced, 


Ig been alive, 


Mr. Parnell said, that he had not in- 
tended to find fault with any thing else in 
these institutions, and having mentioned 
this matter publickly, he should not refuse 
to vote the sum named in the resolution.— 
The Resolution’ was then agreed to. 

[PeriTions aGainst THE OrpERs IN Coun- 
cit.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
having. moved the order of the day ‘for the 
house going into a committee on the Peti- 
tions against the Orders in Council, and 
the house having gone into a committee, 
several witnesses were called in to answer 
the evidence in support of these petitions, 
—The house resumed, and the chairman. 
obtained leave to. sit again on Tuesday 
se’nnight, with an understanding that the 
evidence in support of the Orders was then _ 
closed, and that the witnesses. which had 
been named on a former day by Mr. 
Tierney should then attend. . 

‘HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, April 14. 

[Minutes.] Two new writs were or- 
dered to be issued, one for the borough of 
St. Mawes, in the room of Scrope Barnard, | 
esq. who has accepted of the office of 
steward of the Chiltern hundreds; the. 
other for the borough of Wareham, in the 
room of sir G. T-. Calcraft, who has ac- 
cepted his majesty’s hundreds of East 
Hendred.—Mr. Graham presented a peti- 
tion from the South London water works 
com 
to lie,upon the table, 

Locat Muitia But.] Sir J. C. Hip- 

isley begged to put a question to the 

chancellor of the exchequer, in the absence. 
of a noble’ viscount who had brought in 
this bill ; which was, Whether any excep- , 
tion ‘was to be made in favour of those bal- 
loted men; who had relied on the faith of | 
arliament for not being again called upon 
till the lists of their respective parishes 
were exhausted ? For such was the con- 
struction of the law: and gentlemen, like 
himself, who had acted in. 
effect ‘the provisions of the late }V 


inst the Vauxhall bridge bill, | 


‘into 
ilitia 
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” 


expressed ‘by such persons as stood in this 
‘resolve the question, from his recollection 


‘the question, not merely from kno 
how interesting the result must be to those 
who stood in this predicament, but also in 
compliance with a requisition which had 


been. made to on go till Tues- | 


day the 26th instant. 

HOUSE ‘OF COMMONS, 
Fuesday, April 26. 
Ceency Reswence On 
the order of the day for the second reading 
of the Irish Clergy Residence bill, ~ 


' Sir John Newport said, he fully concurred . 


in the measure, so far as it went: but 


this bill fell very far short of the. efficient 


power of dispensing 


for*which it had been‘ framed. 
e thought it should make more ample 
provision for curates, who, in case of the 
non-residence of the rectors, would have 
to do the whole of the duty, and that the 
with, or enforcin 
ce, should not rest with the bishops. 
The person who did not reside on his 


_ living, ought to give a considerable portion 


- of the profits to him who did reside, and 
‘ who performed the duty. He was also at 


a loss to know why this bill contained no 
fhe: hon. Baronet then stated instances of 
curates having no more than 20/. or 25/. 


* re to augment the salaries of curates. 


was ‘his ‘intention to propose an augmen- 
tation to’ the salaries of the curates in Ire- 
land ; which he should do, either in the 


ear. 
‘Sir A. Wellesley, in reply, said, that it 


commijttee on the bill of his right hon. 
friend, or by a separate bill. W 
pect: to. the hon. baronet’s observation 


against granting’ power to bishops to 


[pense with residence, he was afraid that, 


as pluralities must exist in Ireland, in con- 


- there, it would 


“sequence of the oye state of the church 
impossible to enforce 


residence in every instance. — 


Chancellor of the Each ‘said, his, for’these: purposes ; by reason whereof, 
‘right hon. frieng} had considerably limited | and by. reason that the petitioners’ con- 


the cases where non-residence was allowed 
in Ireland. And it would 'be for parlia-_ 
ment hereafter to see how far the power 
with residence had Beén ex-. 


tended. With respect to the’ curates: of. 


it was his wish that the provision | fere 


: 


Sir J. €...Hippisley observed, that he pat. 
ng 


T tween the United Kin 


g | has been for many years past, and is now 


ith res-; 


consolidated into a*bill of a° similat‘kind 
for encreasing the salaries of the curatésin. 
ime, and ordered to be comimittéd’ én |} 


~{Perition or tHe East Inpia Come 


‘| pany.} “Mr. C. Grant presented a Petition 


of the United of Merchanits of 
England trading to t 


«« That the petitioners, for many years — 
last past, entitled to, and haye 
‘carried on, and are now entitled to; and 
carry on, the sole and exelusive trade bé- 
om of Great Brie. 
tain and Ireland and the East Indies‘and — 
China ; and‘ the petitioners are also in. 
the possession of certain territories in 
the East Indies yielding a large- annual 
revenue, the immediate government of 
which territories is exercised under the. 
orders of the Court of Directors of the pé- 
titioners; but the supreme’ superinten- 
dence, direction, and controul of all acts, 
operations, and concerns which in any | | 
way relate to the civil or military goveris — 
ment and revenue of the said territories, 


vested in the of Commissioners 
jointed by his majesty for the Affairs of 

according to the act of parliament 

in that case made and provided :—That — 


the petitioners’ concerns are principally of 
two kinds, one of which regards the civil © 


and military governnfent of the said / - 
tory, its political relations, and the Indian 

debt ‘incurred in respect. thereof; the 
other of which regards the commerce 
ried on by the petitioners, and the debts. 


| andj-credits of the petitioners relating _. 


thefeto :—That the petitioners, beingestae 
blished by law as the only channel of com> _ 
mercial intercourse between his majesty’s , 
dominions and the East Indies and China, 
the legislature has, from time to time, ims. 
posed restrictions upon the powers which — 
the petitioners, as a corporation, rs 
otherwise have exercised, and has provided. 
regulations for the conduct of the concerns 
of ‘the petitioners, and particularly with 
Tespect to the raising of money at home © 


cerns aré intimately connected: with those 
-nitade'which cannot be managed by the [ 
-means: applicable to those. of individuals, 
the ‘petitioners have been obliged, on dif- 

nt emergencies, from timeto time,'to 


be. 


‘apply to the:shouse for’ relief on. variows. 


} 


England.—The bill was then read a sécond 
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nevertheless the 
large balance: is still due to the petitioners 
on that account:—That the petitioners 


{ 
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points :—-That, in the course of the last | rope 


and the present war, the petitioners have 
incurred various expences for expeditions 


|. from the continent of India to the French, 


Dutch, and Spanish Islands in the Indian 
Seas, and to Egypt, under the instructions 
of his majesty’s. government, which ex- | 
were advanced .upon the reliance 
of the..petitioners that they were-to be 
fully reimbursed by the public, and diffe-. 


_. gent, sums. have at different times been 


issued to the petitioners in respect thereof ;_ 
petitioners claim that a 


were, on the. Ist of March last, indebted 


to his majesty for Customs and for Excise, 
tothe amount. of 1,410,238. and are still 


at.this time indebted to his majesty on the 


_ , said account in the sum of 770,000/.; and, 
a prospective.estimate of the pecu- 


niary transactions of the petitioners in Eng- 

ind, from the Ist of March. last to the Ist 
of March 1809, it. appears that the pay- 
ments, including the said debts to, his: ma- 


jesty, to be made by the petitioners within. 


that period, will exceed the probable 
amount of their receipts within same 
period by the sum of 2,433,185/. or there- 


‘about, notjincluding in the said receipts 


ny part of the balance which may a 
pear to be due by the public to the peti- 
tioners 5 and. it would be highly incon- 
venient and disadvantageous that the peti- 
tioners should, raise the whole vf that sum 
by the means now in their power:—That 
the petitioners are not conscious of having 


* ereated or. aggravated the financial. pres- 


sure which the petitioners now feel, but that 


> the same has been produced by a combina- 


tion of the following: causes ; that is to say : 
1... The vast amount; of: the Debt accumu- 
lated. in India in’ respect of. the territorial 
possessions, andthe high rate of interest 
which such. Debt bears, the effects: of 
which have:been'to intercept the surplus 
of the. Indian Revenue intended by par- 
liament. to be. derived: from thence to the 
commerce of the: petitioners, and to occa- 


sion large drafts on the petitioners at home 


for of interest. on the-said Debts, 
as.well as payments for political charges 


the Indian territory out of 


home funds of the.petitioners:: 2. The 


very, ‘large sums. advanced. by the peti- 


tioners.for. the expeditions from India be- 


fore-mentioned,, part. of. which was bor- 


rowed. in India.at a high-rate of interest: 
in the 


an war since 1793, under the; follow- . 
ing heads: 1st, in freight and demurage, _ 
which, in the course’ of 14 years, -have 

created an increase.of expence to the pe-_. 
titioners by the ‘sum--of 7,000,0001. sterl-_ 
ings 2d, in the increased cost of the ma- 
nufactures of this country exported by the, 


1,690,000/. sterling, which increase has. 
not been counterbalanced by an increase. 
in the selling prices abroad of the same. 
goods, nor by diminution in the cost of, 
goods purchased abroad for importation, 
into England; 3d, in diminution of profits, 
on the Nadien investments homeward :—. 


sent out to India and 
tioners between the years 1802 and 1 806). 
exceeding very considerably the returns 
which have been made them in the cor-. 


‘responding number of years; those sup- 
originally for. the 
purpose of increasi 
‘the petitioners, in order that by increased — 
‘commercial. profits, joined to increased. 


the investments of, 


revenue savings, the Indian debt might be 
in part liquidated ; but in:the years 1803. 
and 1804, when those supplies arrived in 
India, great part thereof, particularly of 


the bullion, was absorbed by the expences — 


of the war then carried on against the 
Mahrattas; and in 1805 to aid the Indian 
finances of the petitioners in the said war, 
they still sent supplies of bolliate 
besides: the usual exports of goods, which 
latter were also, to assist the gape 


of this country, continued to be exporte 


upon anextended scale to India and Chine 


in 1806, all which exports in the sai 
several years are among the more imme- 
diate causes of the pressure now fell open 
the home, finances of the penigeann. the 
returns hitherto received’ for 

ports falling, as already observed, far short 
of their amount :—5.. 
small investments which were sent home 
to the petitioners from India during the 
years 1803-4-5, whereas, if investments in 
proportion’ even to the amount usual in 
preceding years had been sent home they 
could then have been sold, and would: have 
produced a considerable influx of mone 


into the petitioners’ treasury.in England, | 


which .would have been ready, to: have 
ceunteracted the effect’ of: the very small 
sales which ‘in the present state of Europe 
can only be made, and which tends to the 


petitioners:—6. That ‘anterior to the-pe- 


petitioners, to the annual amount, on an 
average of 13 years from 1793-4, of about 


4. The large supplies in goods and bullion: _ 
ina by the peti- 


comparatively 


further embarrassment of the affairs of the - 


~ 


the said ‘ex- 


2 
Bs 
the petitioners by a-state. of 


of 


_ pro 
of 


‘ gmount to 19,420,623/. from whic 


ing only the 


riod’ of 1802" mentioned ‘under the 4th 


_ head, ‘and during’a period of ten years, 


from 1797 to'1807, the ddVancés ‘made 


out’ of the petitioners?’ funds at home, for 


in goods and bullionsent to India 
China for payment of bills of exchange 


drawn upon the petitioners from thence,” 


and for sums paid in’ England on account 
litical “and ‘military ch apper-'| be 
taining to the Indiaii territory, have very 


) aly ‘exceeded ‘all’ the returns received | pray 


e corres ondin period from the said 


lich by afl account carefully’ | 
made out appe ‘be the 
home ‘concer: on é said peri an 


amount exceeding fiye millions ste lity. — 


That the do not presume'to re- 
the 


cai them with’; of the 


dian Debt which the petitioners submit 
i justly chargeable on the Indian’ terti- 
tory, the ‘petitioners ‘beg "leave 

that, onthe’ Ist’ of ‘March last, 
total of’ ‘debts, catry ying and not 
carrying interest, owing by the petitioners 
in England, then ‘to 


their capital stock, but including the debts 
hereinbefore mentioned to be due to his 


_ majesty for-Customs and Excise), and ‘the 


sum owing ‘by the public to the petitioners, 

@king the same as it stands in the annual 
ounts at 2,460,000/. and other good 

debts‘due to them in England, together 

with the value of the petitioners’ ‘ 

now unsold in their warehouses, and of the 

petitioner’s houses, warehouses, and’ other 


on of the house: to aid’ 


iny read by’ the clerk; 


é sum of 
.9;122,6211. (not including the amount of 


perty in England, amount ‘to the sum 


‘and moreover, ‘the 
joners certainly 


expect further der 
India and Chins in inthe course of” the 
sent yéar tb the amount of 5,271, 
which, added to the last-mentioned’ dist 
will make their actual property in England 
the 
debts aforesaid being deducted, there’ will 
remain a balance.of 10298, 0021. ; but tak- 
amount of the goods now un- 
in their warehouses, being 7,815;305i. 
and the t of 8 to be expected 
in the course of the year, sie 5,271, at 
both ‘will’ make an aggregate of pro hie 
amounting to 13,086, O5E and if from this 


be deducted the estimated amount of sales 


remain at the end of the year to'thiey 
of 8,307,092. as' a security for 


oan that may be made :—That the 


Accounts Estimates necessary to 
port an application: by the ‘petitioners af 
house for relief in’ the could? 
oo be made out in time for the’ etitioners® 
repare and present a petition’ thereon, 
re the time ’limited for ‘receiving 
vate petitions was. elapsed 5 and therefore: . 


cumstances of their'case, leave may’ be!’ 
‘to them now’to present’to thei. 
use their petition, praying that the house! 
will be"pleased 'to' take the’ miatters’ 
said into their and to: 
‘to the’ Retitidners ‘such relief’ in’ the 
mises as their case’ and’ 
| housé shall seem ‘meet.” he Petitiombe: 
‘| East Tndia“Com were already under: 
‘the cotisiderati ‘committee of that 
‘house, which’ was thes employed in inves= 


ng, that ‘in consideration of the cirst 


tigating them, he would move, Thatthe Pes! 


tition’ be referred’ to’ the said ‘committee? 
‘Mr.°M."'A. Taylor said, dithough he. 
should be inclined ‘to bow to any recom 
mendation of that conimittee, yet ‘he could 
not help thinking the most’ fait way would" 
be to refer: this’ Petition’ to’a ‘special coms” 
mittee, as'it to be’a question’ of’ 
very ‘great importance, ‘in ‘order to ascers 
tain ‘whether ‘the East India cor 
were preferring’a claim ora demand 
thought'that as such a full investigation was © 
necessary, the hon. ‘gent: who presented 
this petition ought to Fave given the house 
a regular notice of his intention to refer i it 
to the ‘consideration and investigation °6 


a committee. “He did not wish to ‘enter 


into any discussion of East India ‘affairs - 
at present, ‘but he thought that when ‘the 
house ‘were to’ be induced to agree that’ 
stich a sum should be given away, the case | 
ht’ not to be submitted to them in such | 
a thin house. In the most common cases _ 
such notices had uniformly been given, 
| was’ it not absurd to ‘endeavour, 
other ‘circumstances, to make the house 
sanction and encourage a demand to that © 
extent upon the public? He hoped, theres — 
fore, that a regular notice would yet be 
iven, for he could not so seared one shil- 


‘Ting of his ‘constituents to go towards thé 
East India company. He had been formerly: 
one of the East India committee, and then 


thought, as he still did think, that that com- 
pany was monopoly that ought not 


rigs. 


| 
| 
* 
Ps, able ability to discharge a elr bat 
debts in England, and_to repay whatever 
| 
| 


~ 


on without reminding the house of the fal- 


* to-assist the funds’ of this co 


papers 


such circumstances, they should 


' tee for inquiring into the affairs of the India 


means should be 


‘come to be discussed; ‘but he could 
not permit any question of this kind to go 
that had been held out, that. 

dia Company would ‘be able 
upon a 
would: 


lacious ho 
the East 


future occasion: In what way, 


ask the house,'were they'to doit? Had 


they any means of when such 
 claims’wére ‘submitted ? 
sitting*‘would, no doubt, make out 


e Committee 


their Report in the most judicious:manner ; 
but unless he should see vouchers and ac- 


eounts laid’before the public, in the same: 


manner as private merchants. would do 


_ were they submitting similar claims, and 
not ‘the mere ‘statement that they had e- 


sources here and resources in India, he for 
one could convinced of their 
capability. Having had access to their 
be 'eoald not help thinking this 

pony was a drawback to the general 
trade of the ‘country, by affording the, 


Americans’ to: diaw ‘off ‘one half of our 
- trade, and tended ‘to prevent it in future 


from becoming moreextensive. Hethought 


it-was, therefore,’ the: indispensable duty 


of ministers ‘to. inquife, whether, under 
to’ parliament ‘to renew: the: 
charter, which would expire in 1811? He 


one of those who would.never consent 
_ to the renewal of ‘that charter‘for ‘another 
three yeais:after that year, provided he 


had then @'seat in that house. 

‘Mr. Greevey thought ‘the house under 
obligations to his hon. friend, for the man- 
ner in which he had brought this. subject 
Being a member‘of the commit- 


company, he had an opportunity. of seeing 
aovnwcuts which enabled him't to form an 


— that the Company never would be 


_ able to repay the loan they were now call- 


— parliament to grant. ‘There was a 
cit in the present year’s account of no 
less than three millions; and what reason 
was there to’ suppose’ that the Company 
would not come'next year and call for ano- 
ther loan? If the money théy called for 
now was it must be considered, as 
a gift, and not asa loan. - ‘It, therefore, was 


necessary immediately to consider whe- 


ther the ‘monopoly ought: to. be renewed. 
The Company’ was now carrying on a 
trade without any surplus revenue, by bor- 


rowing money at a high interest. Their 
trade‘ was daily decreasing, and the Ame- 


ricans had become their rivals init. Some 


ised: to'stop'this Ame- 


| 


ferred to British subjects. Wi 


obliged to borrow.money. ly to pay» 
the to the. holders of 
Therefore, until the monopoly was entirely’ 
putan end-to, there gught.to be a limita-. 


ment of dividends, unless the same 

be paid.out of the profits: 
Sir John Newport considered the sum. 

‘now demanded as nothing less than.a gift ; 

and as. Ireland ber abl to 

tribute a. of it, he would now lay his. 


of the act’by which Ireland gave up,her 
right to any part of the trade to India, in 
order that she might: receive remunera- 
monopoly. This wasthe opinion of ali:the 
amekal bodies in Ireland, who felt that. 


if they contributed any thing towards:re< 
lieving the East India company,they oughé. 


to have a'share in the trade. 
Grane declared that:he had morwish 


any ‘measure of importance in a thin 
house ;_ but: he conceivedithat many: of the 
observations just made, had a tendency to 
prejudice the company in the eyes of the 
public, and therefore would. make a 


trade of the Americans to India, the public 
laboured. under a. great ‘mistake: 
Situation of Europe was suchas necessarily 
to check the extent of our Indian trade; 
‘and the neutral state of the Americans 
énabled them'to derive advan: from 
that trade, which it was not in the power 


this case should come to be fully discussed, 
before the house, sufficient evidence would. 
be shewn to remove every prejudice that 
might exist on the subject.. None other 
could supply the continent of Europe with 
Indian produce, but the Americans ; and 
it was not the fault of the company that 


which fell from an hon. gent. (Mr. Cree- 


lar for a member. of the committee to give 
an‘ opinion from documents which, in that . 
character, he had access to, and thus pre 
judice the judgment of the house, before 


the of parliament: to ‘expect 
that their present request would be:grant- 


ith: 
nual loss in trade, ‘the company» was: 


tion of stock, and a:stop pat to the 


short reply to: them... With respect to the 


of the company to prevent. Whenever. 


vey,) he did not know how far it was regue’ 
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claim on behalf of Ireland, to revision 


consequence of this - 


to take the house: by surprise, orto pass — 


they so great a share of ‘the 
ities ith respect to the observations 


any report was made. The: company: had 


ed. He denied that. it' was to be-consi, — 
‘Gered-in the light ofa gift; sindhe hoped 


‘ 
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take notice of: this merely to observe:that. 
to | it was unnecessary, but he thought itright, 
to advert to it because the right.hon. gent, 

| had given it:as his. opinion, .that it ought; 
to be assumed that this was not.a loan but; 


Ponsonby said, that it was clear, that 
whatever*the company might be able.to’ 
do ata future period, they were now-un- 
able to.\pay their dividend, and. called 


pon. that ‘house te:enable them by a sum 


pons 


money, to be raised’; 
to su their 
‘them to pay the dividend-of their particu- 
lar stock.» He. thought «that: 
house agreed to ‘dis 
the public money, 
the: real state 


re the 


e public should: know 


to such extent. 


tone that there would ‘be no under- 


“be carried on, fairly:and openly. “Whether 
the total suppression of the 
‘would be.a national injury was a very di 
ferent question; .and one he should think 
him ito» go into any opinion 
‘upon; was a question of no little 
to even the 

nding or giving this sum would maintain 

thie East. India as a solvent com- 

e Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 

there- was at present. no. call for a deter- 
mination whether it was fit to comply 
the. prayer of the petition or not. 
uestion must depend, upon the Re- 
the: Committee. With regard to 
the complajnt of an hon. gent. that: no 

Botice-had been given, he conceived: that 


it.was not customary. to.require a. notice of 


in- 
deed; there. had béen any doubt or diffi- 
culty: with. respect. to; the motion,, founded 


intention to, present a petition. If 


upon; it,that. might, be good reason. for a 


delay, in. the: proceeding. But the whole 
was, to put, the 
petition.in.a state.of:enquiry, and for that 
purpose, nothing,could be so proper:.as to 
tefer, it to, the committee actually’ em- 
ployed in, the: investigation of the. subject 
to, which it;related; and thgre was no ac- 
spoke hed boggod teat 

j t. ad. that 
“he: might. not, be cansidered, as: pledging 
himself to any, assent.to the: of the 
petition by: not-objecting to this, reference. 


' 
. 


e. of 2,400,0001.. of. 


| a gift, and that this gift was asked in order’ 
to enable the company to make.a dividend, 


from the public money. This, however,, 
was exciting a prejudice against the Come, 


It was expressly. denied that. the sum was; 


were. stated. that examination, 
‘The Company. offered ‘to. make, out that, 
they were to.a certain extent creditors of 
) the public; and. nobody seemed, to deny: 
that some hundreds of, tho 


refuse any; assistance. to the.Company.in: 
their distress, we,,o 
| care not to..contribute to. that distress, by 
withholding from them. what,of right:be» 
longed to them. Whether.something more: - 
ought.not to. be done. for, the Company, im 
their present. situation, was a point upon 


any 
was laid before the house...It was, certainly, 


a.very grave question, even inia national 
‘point.of view, whether, for. want of some 


aid from the. country, under.a-temporary 
ressure, the affairs of the Company should 


grant it, could.we in justice. attach condi 
tions to the: grant, which would renderait 


no benefit, but. the contrary 


that: he;had,.not asserted, that, any, notice 
was. before presenting: the. peti, 
tion. .What he did say was, that,in a quese 


proper to have given notice of the motion 
Ponsonby, Jin. ex ation,.. sta’ 
that he had: given no ‘as tothe 
with the prayer: of the petition. He 
as.a,gift, and not.a loan, and his.reason 
was, that if:the credit of ‘the Company 


reason was, that. after, alk the, promises 


as 
to the assistance they. would be.enabled.to 


4 


of 10 per cent. to the-holders.of their stock; 


pany,: without any- real foundation for.it: . 
requested as a gift,;. but, at,all.events, facta, 


ads were due. 
‘| to them from, the country.; If we-choseto, 


opinion till, the report.ef the committee: 


e suffered to-fall into‘utter confusion. If. 
they made out.a case that called: for, this 
aid, and it should be judged adviseable'to, 


Mr, 


tion of this magnitude it, would: haye,been 
propriety, or impropriety. of complying be 


sound, they, might borrow meney,upontit 
without coming to’ parliament::‘another 


give the public, they, had. neyer,advenced 


merely, said;. that this, must be.considered 


j 
| 
4 
i 
j 
lenger imposed 
had prevailed s 
OF it De wrong, ta 
. eomply:with the prayer of the petition, 
} and dealings, that every thing wouid | a 

| 
gee which it would.be much better to reserve. 
| 
2 

= 
| 


Mr. 


-ghould be ‘to find by the Report of 
- the Committee that the affairs of the Com- 


pny were in‘a flourishing condition ; but 


confessed he saw no good ground for 
anticipating so fortunate a-result. 

7 stated that the Company 
‘had aright, by act of parliament, to in- 
‘erease their capital to a Sum equivalent to 


millions, and last year parliament | 
_. ‘authorised them to issue bonds to one half’ 


that amount. He considered this applica- 
tion as’ similar to that of last year. The, 
‘Company now had a right to demand 
‘debt of 1,200,000/. from the public, and: 
after that was’satisfied, they were well en- 
titled to claim a loan of an equal amount. 
‘He thought it was dealing hardly with the 
‘Company to make ‘statements merely on 
“presenting a petition, before any docu- 
‘ments were laid before the house, and he 
‘therefore considered the observations of 
his hon. friends as ‘premature. No one 
knew what‘ calamities might fall on the 
country from this great body being in- 
-wolved ‘in’ distress. A strong disposition 
existed out of doors to get rid of’ the 
charter of the Company; and though 
‘many might think this a proper occasion 
to introduce ‘that favourite subject, he 


thought it would be time enough to do so_ 


hereafter, and when ‘that day came he 
‘knew the opinion he should give.- No 


one, however, ‘could say, that this act was 
_ a forfeiture of the company’s charter ; and 


after they had abstained so long, from 
pressing their just claims on the public, it 
seemed rather a hard’ return to raise a 
“glamour against them as persons su 
» parliament for gifts. With respect to the 
‘speculations and promises of two noble 
lords (Melville and Castlereagh), that the 
Company would realize such magnificent 
‘schgmes,‘ hé had only to obsetve, that ‘it 
“was the noble'lords, and not the Company, 
-that had made these promises; and there- 
‘fore the company could not fairly ‘be 
‘charged with a breach.of faith. | He-could | 
‘not ‘consider this money as a gift, and if it, 
could be shewn, ‘that the state of the Com- 


uired such assistance, would 


those who thought ‘it better to 
abolish’ the’ Company altpgéether. This. 


(was a: ‘commercial ‘body, labouring 
‘under distress not brought upon them by 
vice of 0 ement, but by the state 


of the world; and ‘they merely 


ujred 
‘ that’ relief which 


vernment would’ give, 


any’ commierei ‘men under similar dif- |’ 
‘and’ which’ had‘ been ‘done the limits by fang 


well asthe meréljant: ‘He’ concluded, 
expressing his wish; that the affairs of the 
Company might undergo a complete im 
Sir John Anstrather observed, that: the 
East India company had not come; as 
some gentlemen ima 
for any indulgence’ but such as had been 
granted to other ‘mercantile’ 

, Some ‘yeats ago, applied for and . 
similar’ retief, which they had m- 
variably returned to the 
could pot see why they should now be ree 
fused assistance, when they shewed the 


same grounds for it, and had kept their — 


faith so well on former oceasions, He 
denied in strong terms that there had been 
any attempt on the’ part of the Company 
to delude the public, or to keep from them 
a fair state of their’affairs, and deprecatel 
the ingrafting on this subject the’ question 
of the policy of throwing open the East 
India trade. He trusted that when this: 
question came to be discussed hereafter, it 


would not be canvassed th ‘a mere com= — 


mercial point of: view, tat thatthe whole 
political bearings of the ‘case would be 
taken into consideration, both as relating 
to the welfare of that country, and, in h 


opinion, to the very existence of this. “He - 


would’ not, however ready he was to enter 
upon this investigation, trouble the house 


further on this occasion, than to express ~ 


his doubts as to the practicability of the 
export trade to a being carried on 
by individual exertion, whatever facili 


ing | Opening’ the intercourse of private traders 
might afford to the importation of East — 


India goods. 


Mr.’ Howorth insisted, that there‘had of 


late been a'total suppression of the East 
ge “only brought them to 
on the subject had’ been produced. Nei+ 
ther were there any documents in support 
of the pétition, anf’ 
fair and reasonable, that before parliament 
— any aid, a complete “staté of the 


mpany’s, returns, sales, profits, and 


‘sets, should be laid before it. 
“'Mr.'R, Dundas replied; that’ it was not 
‘usyal’ to produce documents in tof 
‘the allegations contained a petition, but- 
‘that the only reason none were nin 
‘this case was, that they could’ not be pre- 


pared,in'time for the petition to be’ pre~ 


toask the house - 


he’ considered it only - 


> 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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| 
Be: 


- nd that the expence 
be defrayed yed by the « counties. Also, that | 


parts of di 


for concealment thaws bat arose from 
having been received from 
to we allusion that had been 


however, sanguine +his views might ha ve 


been some occasions, he had always: 


stated the grounds on. which they were 
founded, and solicited investigation. 
Mr. Tierney, explanation, said, that 
he meant ‘no more. than that the noble 
" Jords had been much too sanguine in their 


Bopizs Bus.]. Mr. 
rose..pursuant to the notice he 

‘gave: yesterday. .He said that in various 

cases of shipwreck, dead bodies. were cast 
‘onthe shores of this kingdom, which some- 


_ times could not receive the common rights 


of burial... This was-a disgusting circum- 
panes and di eful to the i of 

the country. 
’ officers were afraid to, order bodies to be 
” buried, on account of the expences they 
_ might bring. upon the parishes. . His ob- 
ject in the present measure, was to. pro- 
pose that officers should be com- 
pelled to bury all bodies so cast on shore ; 
the same should 


_ pewards should be given to persons dis- 
covering, dead bodies, and giving informa- 
of the. same to the pari sh officers, He 


then moved for leave to "bringin bl .to | to 


that effect, which was 
Tyruss. Mr. Parnell moved, 


that ‘there be lai before the house, an 


- gecount.of the number of Civil Bills, re- 
sting, Tythes, which have been tried 
|e assistant barristers in Ireland, dur- 
_ Inge year en year coding the ist of Jan. 1808. 
these causes were s0 
Rumerous so scattered through differ- 
not see 


le:lord, in the ether house, 


4.ine the J 
ee) was on his legs, he would take that oppor- a 1. 


= 


e cause was, that parish 


jae from what 


did not suppose the returns.could be made _ 
this session ; but it could not be difficult 


make them, because. the assistant, bar~ 


risters must have kept a register by. th 
to make. a return;, and all he 

was, the numberof trials altogether, which 
he conceived a matter. of great import- 


ance to have made known—-The motion — | 


was then agreed to. 

‘[Firra Muurazy Report.) “Mr. Wardelt 
gave notice, that on Mo y he would — 
move several amendments in .the bill for 
taxes. Whilehe 


asking. his 8 ministers, 

opt 

‘Fegulations in pursuance of. that; 

the of the commissioners ; 

u 

in in the department, of the 
‘The Chancellor of the 


‘that if the honowrable gentleman 


lected the period at which the report he — 
alluded to was made, he must. not,.cone, 
clude, that there was any neglect of duty 
on the part of the ministers, if they had 
not finally determined what measures 
engitto be adopted on the subject... 


Wardel replied, that he was not sa- | | 


tisfied with the answer he had received, 
and wished to know if it was. intended to 
bring forward any proposition on this subse. 
cs at an early period. 

The o the _ Exchequer said, io 
could not give’a precise answer to ‘the 
question, but the hon. gent. was at liberty 

fix on any time he chose, for bri ng. 


public stated in some 
papers, that in. t 

of Flax-seed imported this 
, owing to the in 

erican ports, a considerable ti 

of the flax-seed remaining in G. oa 
and which was intended to be ee 
into oil, had been sent, over to Ireland, 
allowed to pass. As this was. subject of 
greati ice to the kingdom, 
as it involved ig:it, the stap 


he saw in the newspa- 


twas easy for them. 


the Report under the of the 


Sir John Newport said, he. understood by 


» which ‘related to the abuses. 


manufacture 
of Ireland, he  wished...to. know. if there 
| was any truth in the rumour. y 


| 
| 
| 4 
he returns 
which ne on. gent les ed. 
2 ‘Mr. Parnell. replied, that. the objection 
; stated by the learned doctor, was the prin- 
-@ipal reason why be wished to have such 
yeturns laid, before the. house.. ; It was be- 
pause these processes. were 80, numerous, 
because litigations respecting tythes 
that:he thought it necessary for par~ 


Butt.) ‘The 
house: having resolved itself; into a.'com- 
Pie mittee on the Irish Spirit Drawback Bill, 
: “Sir John ivewport rose to complain of it 
as the renewal of a measure which, 


liament to promote the prospe 
land. promets the prosperity of 


tant benefits from it to that country.” If 


sentiment just expressed by. t 
Tonet, respecting the union: with Ireland, 


stance’ 


these benefits were not to follow from it, 


the union must: it 


stead of blessing. 


The Chancellor of the: 


was one Calculated to produce ee; 


the house, so far from acting 


_injuri iy Ireland, would. be~in- 


to'turn the scale of advantage 
four. -He could recollect‘no in- 
ouse eou ‘imsingation 
hon. baronet. 


Naupore stated, that he considered 
the act of union’ te-have been. violated in | 


4 


wanted to establi 


favourable than 


é 


gen te 


t| lish market. In that.instance, he 

. | tended, the interest of Ireland was a 
sacrificed ; 
attendance 


the. end of a session, when the 

of members was very thin. -He thought it 
in | fairer to state his opinion, as.well as. the 
im- | opinion of many others, in that house, than 


ly,. because 
he had it: 
many 
did net think sa now, 


he sew innume- 


rable instances: in:which the interests of 


that country had been éaerificed. 
The Chancellor of the observed; 
that the hen. baronet, called onto 


i his assertion, produced only: one 

were benefieial to G. Britain and injurious 

 tolreland; were acted upon, and 
‘disposition had been manifested. b 


itary instance. Now, if the house should 
come to the examination of the act of union, 


the | and the hon. baronet should state the arti- 


cle which he considered to have.been i ie 


could object ote contin 


to less the 
replied, shat there 
an instance to- 


hon. baronet. That. bill had. been .antro- 


duced by:a-friend to the: Irish distilleries, 


namely, by himeelf. It permitted them to 
Dy. their if they chose, and 
t0.export them w 


atticles.of union. It_ was t 


he. 
as that noticed by the 


th as much drawback — 
as-could be. allowed consistently with, the 


they-could: amd that per- the exportation of spirits distilled inIres 
| ‘gons in this country, heving-seed, would undue advantage was re 
dispose it in the best manner. It was distiller in theEnge 
to him by some; persons, th 
mahications on the subject to the: li 
board, with directions orders. she 
OF g passed, Was ig icss. thal: | 
| parliament of Ireland, had supported the | dertake to prove thet.such article was 
what had been done wasatrictly conforms 
ee om ot the hon. t make general charges, 
ut state the specific grounds on which his 
pri 
alwaysfoond 
that house.a most favourable disposition 
ever: had been uttered in that. house. He | towards:Ireland. The billinquestionwas 
talled on the hon. baronet state one in- | the only instance the hon. baronet could 
/ttance in which the principle: he alluded Hedefied 
had been acted upon by parliament. If | him to, produce any other; or even to 
he knew of any instances in which dispo- | shew ih what manner this bill was un- 
tition prejudicial to Ireland: had. -been | favourable to Ireland. ' | 
 shewn, let him bring them before the 
| __ Dill, the hon. baronet did not withhold his : | 
|. . @pprobation towards it at: the time when | 
he had aseat in his majesty’s councils. If 
fever there ‘should be a question to be de- 
 eided, whether ‘advantages: were to .be 
_granted to Ireland orto G. Britain, he was | 
Mr. Mac Naghten conceived thet nothing 


~. 


Sin Newport 


_ “injure dretand;: he see ‘an 


baronet to unéontradi¢ted’to Ireland! 
No circumstance: could® 
ta‘the*péace of Ireland, as'that 

iy’ Great Britain? have, eontinued ‘the 
hon. gent.; been a‘ member of this” house, 
and*attended ‘here’ since ‘the union, and T 

dechare to God, I: know of no’ instince’ in 
whichthe disposition of the house ‘lias not 

been always'favourable to ‘Ireland. 

Wilberforce declared; ‘he never felt 

than he now #id;)at what’ ifell 

_ that house'a ‘disposition 
“the‘amplest justice to Ireland. The: pre- 
gent-charge was not alone directéd against 
~ his majesty’s ministers, but against’ every 
‘member of that ‘house; and he: felt it was 
directed against his own parliamentary 
conduct. He hoped his right hon. friend 
‘would: abstain from ‘sowing the seeds: of 

hostility between the two countries, and 
-do away the’ effect’ of his 


sisted in: his assertion. 

Heavowed every: deference to tie opinion 

of gent. but said he could not be 
deterred by ‘any *imputations upon his 
motives, from making ‘his complaints: in 

_ that house, where they might: be answered 

_ or redressed, rather than of doors, 
’ where they could only excite murmurs ‘and 
: discontents. Stes, 4 oat 

__ Mr. Parnell contended that his right hon. 

friendwas right’ in the’ supposition;'that 

the’act! would tend to injure the:Irish dis- 

tillers: Ifthe act of anion gave‘an advan- 
in-one point to one ‘of’ the countries, 
other : that was matter of'consideration at 

the time of its enactment, and certainly it 
would be highly unjust now'to alter any of 

the provisions us to 
Ireland. “He thought ‘the imputation cast 

‘on’ this act was’ perfectly: justified by’ the 

‘eitcumstances': as to the surprise which 
the chancellor of the exchequer intimated, 

ition’ that this bill’ went: to 
id; parti- 
: for it: the report of the 
“Committee now sitting onthe subject of dis- 
‘tiation he. thought might tend, together 
“with thé opetation of this act, materially 
‘to prevent the sale of Irish manufactare.~ 
Dv Browne ‘considered speech 

‘of! the’hon:’ baroriet as calculated’ to “do: 
. much mischief in Ireland } the interests 
which’ couiitry, he contended; had al- 


“ways treated with’ candour and fair- | 


4 


#figothat her“interests hadbeen sacrificed | 


: 
his 


Taylor objected té'the presdir’ 
bilhas unnecessary! 
“The Chancellor of the Etchequer 

that the act in ‘question was in foreé’*while 

the hon. baronet was in adininistiation, and 
he'made no complaint ‘against’ it'during 
allthat time, norintrodnced a single réga- 

lation- for encouraging ‘the spirit trade of 

Treland, although it was entirely°in his 
ower. Therefore, this was.the only 
instance the ‘hon. baronet could advatie¢g 
to show that Iveland had been’ unfairly =f“ 
dealt with, ' he’ the house-would 
attach to it the weight which it deserved, 
—The bill‘ then went through the coms 
[Inise: Supptres.] In ‘the committee of 
supply, Mr. Foster moved, that there’be 
granted to his majesty a sumnotexceeding 
10,000/. Irish: currency, to defray the’ex: 
pence of publishing proclamations and’ads 

vertisements in the Dublin Gazette,and 

other papers for the year 1808. 
’ Mr. Parnell rose for the purpose of mov- 

Ling, that the words “and other papers;’ 
be left :out, He stated that» these’ prow 
clamations were extended by government - 
to other papers merely for the purposéef 
undue influence: There was no necessity 

for this: it entailed an exorbitant expence. 
on the country, which was increased’as «= 
miuch as possible: bythe editors of ‘news- 

rs, for ‘their’ own’ emolument. He 
instanced :three:cases out‘of in which: 
old ‘proclamations were: actually inserted 
for no‘other purpose; one of them of 

so’ old-a date a8: 1805, 
jesty’s and: loving subjects in +808; 

which Gibraltar ou 
first issuing of the proclamation: ‘A ‘se- 
cond ‘was: also inserted in 1808; giving 
notice of a limitation to the exportation of = 
oods from Ireland;:which limitation" ex- 
pired in 1807. ‘A third was lately inserted 
also, giving notice of a supply of ‘seamen 
wanted:in 1805. Such was the service fot 
the of which parliament was now 
solicited ; if he.did not: miscall that 


vice ‘which was in itself unnecessary, or 


Wellesley contended; that: there 
additional expence incurred:by , 
the-re-publication of those 
tions »which were 
tors were generally paid by ‘the syear, 
nd not for each- particular. publicatiom 
attempt. at influence, dis-". 
as concerned himself-alb 


claimed it 
together; not did he think the public 


- 
to 
| 
| 
| 
| 
assertion. 
| 
~ 
MY 


tion, of thes#’proclamations any. proof..of 


ah intention. \It was. notorious, that 


amid;a,,variety of Irish papers there were 
many,particularly adverse to the govern- 


ment,of;the day, which. contained. these 
proclamations. 
Windham considered the admission 
of the Jast. speaker conclusive in support 
of the amendment moved by his hon. 
vied to promote the sale of their papers, 
they would, naturally, reprint all those 
proclamations which referred to important 
“national aljects, and -where. there’ were 
_ minor or subordinate documents, the par- 
_ ties, interested in their operation would. 
| take care to inform themselves of their na- 
oe and tendency by means of the Dublin 
Gazette. ‘The present mode was:-proved 
be'a job, and ought instantly to be abo- 


_ . Sit A. Wellesley said he could not see 
how the grant of that money was in any 
degree abused; it: certainly was not his 
fault if the editors made a bad selection of 


= proclamations. ad 
| Mr. Parnell said, there. appeared to him 

» . to be a regular traffic carried on between 
the press and the government in. Ireland ; 
it seemed as if the first step.of each suc- 
ceeding ministry was.to see, what each 
editor would. sell for.. There was a pecu- 
liar loss attending the, insertion. of these 
proclamations, inasmuch as.they paid, no 
ps stamp duty, and so prevented. the insertion 
ofadvestisements that did. Aso the ar- 
‘|. guments made use. of to shew the disin- 
terestedness of government by extending 
he proclamations to opposition papers, he 
“thought they made against those wha pro- 
duced them, as they shewed not. only an. 
inclination to increase the expence to. the 
| country, but also to try to the utmost what 


temptation cotlddo....... ...,. 
Croker said, that. being intimate 

with editor of an Irish newspaper, he 
~ had remarked to him particularly the cir- 
-cumstances now alluded to, that of the.re- 


prtinting.old proclamations. The answer 
the editor.gave was “ Indeed, to tell you 
the: truth, we often are so barren’ of news, 
and. so pinched for.want of paragraphs, 
_ that we consider ourselves. very, well. off 
- When weyean make shift with a convenient 
preci lation ; it is not very- interesting to 
be sure, but then it serves to fill up the 
'y republished them... 


he.,had not, intended 


r. Parnell said, 


inferior" newspapers. 


PARL, DEBATES, Arn. Yemen detained, (80 


If the editors. of. newspapers:| 


respecting the detention of Danish vessels, 


| 


luded to before, but now, he would do..so,, 

for the purpose of shewing..they, were. 
not, inferior: papers, as the .hon...member, - 
seemed to insinuate;. the 


ere,, 


were, 
Dub-, 


negatived without a.division. 
OF LORDS... sigh 


_ [DanisH VEssELs DETAINED PREVIOUS.TO, 
Lord Sidmouth said; hewas. 

under the necessity of again calling thet. 
tention of their lordships to the papergafor. 
which he had moved on a former occasion,: 


previous to the declaration of hostilities. 
against Denmark, and the condemnation. 
of those,ships subsequent to that declara+, 
tion... On a closer examination of the, 
Papers which were laid. on the:table yes= . 
terday, he.found that,no. return had. been’, 
made to two of their lordships orders;. that 
which regarded the number of ships de-. 
tained before the declaration of waragainst . 
Denmark, and that which regarded the 
number of Danish subjects. detained. before 
that declaration, \He had. seen, indeed, a 


letter from the.Admiralty to the Transport 


Board, stating the order by. which the 
return of the number of prisoners was re- 
quired but. no exact .return had been 
made to that order, though the. answer 
was not sent. back for, six. days’ after the. 
receipt of the order. , “Under these, 
cumstances, which would prevent him fron 
bringing forward his motion. on this subs _ 
ject, as soon as.he had expected, he must 
now renew the motion he had made imme- 
diately before.the recess, and. move Thata 
return be.made forthwith to the.third.and 
fourth orders:of their,lordships of the 18th 

Lord... Holland: rose to express his wish, 
that the noble viscount. oa not be diss 
suaded from, persisting in his motion, even 

if the papers he had. moved for should not 
be produced tothe extent he.had desired. 
There would still .remain matter. of 
importance :in the object of, the motion, 
and which nearly concerned the honout 
and character,of this country....It appeats: 
ed, that- many, of, the Danish ships | 

had been detained. previous to the declarar 
tion of hostilities, had. been brought before 
the Admiralty Courts,.and had been or- 
dered to be released; but that on the des . 
claration of war being issued, these same ~~ 
ships:were again detained, and afterwards 


‘ 


‘ 


the Corresponde 
lin Journal.—The amendment. was. then. 
| 
| 
| 
| 4 
4 
| 
} 
| 
| 
to state the names © yas not this. auung tu 


such violenée'and injus- 
_ tice hé could’ not but raise ‘his voice, and 
that more earmestly than against the Droits 


of Adm ralty, which were pow ascertained 


‘amount to more than the enormous suin 
.stated-on a former occasion by ‘the noble 

‘yiscount. He must therefore again request 
his noble friend not to relifiquish the ob- 
ject of his motion, which was to put an end 
to so flagrant a-system of plunder and in- 

» justige, as that-to which he had been just 


| ‘of the question which 
_ his noble friend’s motion must involve on 


i @future day. ‘He should only remind the 


noble viscount of the circumstance of the 
 @etention of ‘some Prussian ships’ under 
circumstances, when the noble: 
‘viscount himself was a member of the 
vernment at the time. He should at pre- 
sent only wish, that when'the Papers were 
uced, the noble viscount in giving 
notice ofthe day on which he should bring 
on his m@tion, ‘would have the goc 
to state somewhat more precisely the na- 


| fare of the motion he intended to make, 


as the subject on which it turned was one 

of magnitude and extent. 

; Holland in explanation complain- 

_ ed, that ministers seemed to think of no- 
thing but crimination and recrimination. 

_ He blamied ‘the conduct’ of no particular 
minister, but only reprobated a systein of 
which ‘liad grown into practice of 


to move for leave to bring Bill 


celerate the examination and 


master-General of his Majesty’s 


It 


he passing of the bill, known ‘by’ the 


Gene 
of whi 


relatedito part of the year 1782, so'that 


r| there were accounts laying unexamined 


uisite thet he should trespass) 
long on: the house, to show the necessity. 
of a measure of this description. Since 


counts from the office of the 
had been delivered in, onlyonge © 
had been examined. That one’, ~ 


the Accounts of the Office of the-Pay. |= 


+3 


and anaudited for the last 25 years. Hedid’ 


not attribute this circuinstance to any 


neglect in those who had held the office 


which he now had the honour to hold, ‘oF 
to any neglect in the office of the 
of war, 


plan ; but; with all the respect 


entertained for that right hon. 


minute detail of the 
vailed previous to Mr. Burke’s Bill;: of the 


system which it was intended by’ Mr. 
rke’s Bill to carry into effect ; and last- 


t to.a defect in the 


laws. He was-far from disapproving*or 
the general regulations in Mr. Burk es 
whichhe 
t.’smee 
mory; he confessed that he did not thnk 
that his habits had peculiarly qualified 
him for arranging subjects of this nature. 
The right hon. gent. here entered intoa, — 
tem that had pre~ 


t the examination and audit of t \ ae 


master-Géneral’s Accounts should in fu- — 


ture not depend upon the.arrangement of 
regimental accounts, but that his ac bs 
. | should be a cash account. Havi 


that none of the accounts of the Paymias- 


ter-General’s office had been’ examined 


ly, of the system which he meant ‘to pro 
eto the house. He meant to a ; 


for the last 25 years, he should be sorry 


had | that an unfounded. and disadvantageous 


impression should be made on the ‘publi¢; 
by that statement: The fact was, that all 


sums issued from the Paymaster-Genetal’s 
office were issuéd'to sub-accountants, who 
rendered accounts for the disposition of 
those sums to various other offices; so that — 
it was evident that the greater part of thoso 
accounts were actually examined. The 
{only part of them which had ina great 
| degree remained unexamined, was the part, 
which related to regimental 
oF the extreme importance of examining § 
Committee from'whose labours the’pub- 


ft 
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imouth-assured his noble friend 
D iy opni6n was 
y unjust, and to'prevent further injus- 
‘he ‘should ‘have the honour to br 
at ‘tmotion, he ‘should ‘not 
ir able to prove, that the 
t ature. was wholly difie 
mh to which the noble secret 
d As, however, some de 
producing the - turns 
pad he must defer his mo 
than Tuesday sic 
ROUSE OF COMMONS, 
Accounts Bi | 
in parseance of his ready derived #0 much 


rope was in ‘a state of tranquillity. ‘Pre- 


64 


| enacting, that the account of the Pa 
“. ter-Gentral should be considered as a cash 
account, and be audited and examined as 
* ‘gach. He therefore moved for leave to 
bringin ebillaccordingly. 
, ¢ Dr. Laurence contended that it was the 
qntention of Mr. Burke, in his bill, to ac- 


|) ecomplish the object which the right hon. 


|, getit. proposed: He dwelt at some length 
the hardéhip'to which Paymastele were 
_. exposed, who, having quitted office*for 


| years, were called upon to make u 


their accounts, when the documents by’ 


which: they might be enabled to do 


were ex to be stolen, and actuall 
_ > were ree the purpose of sale to tal- 


Jow chantdlers and others, engaged in va- 


| _ tious businesses in which waste paper was 


disclaimed any imputa- 
|. tion whatever on Mr. Burke; but still con- 
: Reriieunbes’ bill ‘did not go ‘to make 
saccount a ‘account.— 
» Leave was to bring in the bill. 
{Maynootn Cotrece.}] The house hav- 
* ing resolved itself into a’ Committee of 


| i’ . Foster rose to move the Resolution for 


agrantto Maynooth College. The'grantin 
had been increased to 13,000/. for'the pur- 
geen of enabling that institution to erect 
builditigs capable of containing fifty additi- 


onalstudents. It was his intention to move 


gin addition to the 8,000/. of former ‘years, 


“by which 200 students had been ‘main- 
tained, an additional ‘sum for the mainte- 
nance of the 50 new students; he there- 
Pi 92 ish currency, be granted to his 
to defifay the expences of the Ro- 
man Catholic Seminary in Ireland for the 

current year, 
Sir John Newport moved to leave out'the 

sum 9,2501. for the:pur 

13,000/. In the original establishment of 


Fi 


a vious: tothe French ‘Revolution, 478 


dents educated on the ‘continent for 


ic priesthood of ‘Ireland, (of 
awhom 426 received gratuitous support), 
_ Maynooth College not being able topro- 
_, vide a sufficient number ‘for the discharge 
of the ecclesiastical functions: Concéi 
_ to be of the ‘utmost: ‘consequence’ thet | 


-whom the-vacancies in the’ 


lic Bishops 


time 


bod 
not 


‘for the neglect which they 
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eir de-| the Catholic: priesthood: should’ be eda: 

| cision respect ,| cated in their native country and under 

|. jwwould hot at all affect the propriety of 


the eye of government, the fast adminis- 
tration had thought it right to listen to ant 
application to augment the namber of sta- 


dents*at’ Maynooth to 400, ‘The contifia 


gencies of war had driven many Catholic 
priests from the cofitinent to Ireland,“b 


for a time been filled up; but of these, mae 


many had died, and others had becoiie — 


su ted. It was manifest, 
fore, that if the education of 426 stademts” 
was ‘in’ 1793, @ less’ er 
would not do atthe presént moment, con- 
sidering the rapid advance in the popu 
lation ‘of Treland* since that period: On 
these considerations the last administration ' 
founded their plan, and ‘he was ‘at a Toss 
to conceive why it was intended’ to gepart 
from that plan, except because’ 
lan of the last administration. 
use wish the Catholic priesthood of Ire- 
land to be composed of uneducated men?” 
This must be the case, unless: the ‘right’ 


the 


hon. gent. followed up his pres@nt motion = 
by bringing ina bill to prevent the Catho- 


had not been educated at Maynooth.’ ‘Tt 
was of most serious importance to the Trish 


community that the priests should be well’ 


educated men, and that they should re+ 


under the present circumstances, when’ 
Europe was under the domination ‘6f ‘Boe 
naparte. It was a well known’ fact that’ 
the Irish Catholic students at‘Lisbon, Wad 


a 
the Catholic at Paris: On this” 
invitation being signified to’ the @ignified’. 
Catholic ecclesiastics of Ireland, 
pressed their determination to excludé 
from the priesthood “any’’ student,” who’ 


should transfer himself ‘from to 


Paris.’ Was this a’ proper return for ich 
conduct? Nothing could’ be more infate- 
ated, than at a moment when the influence 
of the Roman Catholic’ priesthood’ in Ire. 


ceive that education at homie, especidily’ 


land was stated to be #0 considerable; 
take a step so decidedly hostile to that 


made Protestants, nor would they’ 


be madé better subjects; on the contiarv, 


they would become worse, for by exclad- 


ing from education a great portion ofthe 


. By-such astep, the Catholics would - 


priesthood, manly of the parishes 


placed under the ‘direction of ‘unedu 
men, who entertaining sachet 
ad: 


resentment. 


from ordaining any men Who 


received an-invitation to: 


we 
oF 
; | 
| 
| a” Z 
} 
2 
| | 
the ‘college at Maynooth, 200° studefits 
ey 
| 
off 
| or | 
| ‘ 


the. right hon. 
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horrence of those.to whom that’ neglect, 

‘ was to be attributed. The right honour. 
_able baronet read. several papers in. sup-: 
peso his sentiments, and particularly, a 
from, Dr... Dunn, dated the-4th of. 


“Nov..1807, relative to the offer made ‘by 


France, to the Catholic students at Lisbon, 
“and the conduct of, the dignified ecclesi- 
astics of Ireland,.on that.eceasion ; and 
deprecated the consequences which must 
ensue,from, the system. that. seemed to . be 


adopted on this subject, by his majesty’s 


‘Bit A, Wellesley declared, that the ground: 


'~ onwhich he. was.induced to concur in the 


motion of his right, hon. friend was, ‘his 
conviction that the number of priests who: 
would. be educated at the College of May- 
nooth, would, according to his right hon. 


friend’s proposition, added to those edu- 


3 cated imother parts of Ireland (of whom 
tice), bi guate to th ses: for 
which the se required. .As far as he 
many number of Catholic priests 
sreland was 2000. One hun-. 
dred and eleven students were educated in 


‘ © different parts.of that island, which he enu- 

it was. proposed to educate at Maynooth, 
- made 361. e term. of fo th was, 
seven years, but frequently it did not 
_ tend, beyond. five. Supposing, therefore, 
that on the average 50 students would an- 
‘nually become fit for ordination, he con- 
ceived this number would be 

cient to.keep up the necessary establish- 

ment. _ The.fact was, that aoe the May-. 

‘nooth Institution was first established, it 
was not intended that it should be main-. 


tained..by the. public purse. The memo-:| f 
ptesented previously to the foundation 
of that establis 


ent, prayed for a charter,. 
. inorder, that. their funds.might be better 


soured... With respect, to. the 478 Catholic 
sudents,.who,.according to the right hon., 
_. baronet, were educated i 


on, the 


before the French Revolution, the fact was,, 
at-.most. received. priests or- 


went abroad. It would: 


-be found, upon enquiry,, that about 300 
by supported themselves when abroad. 


had great satisfaction in noticing, th 
trong. disposition to economy manifested 
by te, right hon. gentlemen opposite. 
his motive alone;could the. curtailment: 
now | be attril It, wag; not, 


..Mr., Ponsonby ironically. observed,,that | than too.many,., Considering the 


I 
he. which the clergy in every, country-andiof 


last administration, or by the avowal.of 


-harrow.,and. bigotted. sentiments to. insult _ 


the Irish nation.. That economy, .was the 
sole motive by which the present adminis. 


tration wag. actuated. inthis measure wag 
evident by the Bill on the table, for Re. 
gulating the Police of Dublin.;. inthe pro.’ 
visions of which so much attention..had: « 
been paid to economy, that the annual ex. 


pence, to be incurred. by it amounted onl 


to.a few hundreds less than 20,0001, though, 
it. was now proposed to cut off the sum.of — § 
3,7501, fromthe education of four milligng 

Instead. of ..2000 "Catholie 


of people, 


iests necessary, for, Ireland as stated. by, 
the right hon. bart. he had. always.under, 
stood that 3000 were required. But taking 


the number at 2000, it was impossible, that 


a. provision for .the .education: of .250 
could be sufficient to supply.the 
deficiencies which. sickness, age, and in-. 
firmities. must , occasion. .... If, however, 
there, was any error in, the .computatio 

on which side was it preferable that. that 


error: should. be ?. Was. it. preferable. that 
there should be too.many. or too few? He 
would put this to the good sense.of the 5 


house. The Catholics as a favour asked, 
this :monstrous,,sum.of _3,7501. to put the’ 
oundation:at Maynooth j 


cal, 
culated.to furnish a, sufficient,.nu of 


-well educated- men for. the..Church. in 


land. Was it. wise to refuse: them suc ae 


favour? how.,many worse. purposes 


would. the house vote away many such 


sums in. the course of the present,session!. 


It. was impossible to, believe that his maa’ 


jesty’s, ministers could refuse this request, 

orany,other purpose than to ,enjo 
pleasure. of a refusal. If the house.wished 
wholly, to discountenance , the. Catholic 
in. Ireland, Jet them not vote 
shilli 


enough, and let them grant it ina manner. 


‘which would. not. be insulting to thoseby 
whom it was to.be received, Why.should: 
the Catholics ask, for more than they, want. 
ed? If,they educated a greater numberof 
priests than were, requisite, what, 
exercise .of their functions. as; ibe 


come. of, them ? They. must, starve. 


every. persuasion, had gver the Peoples 
was, wise, in statesmen to keep the clergy, 
an good 


~ 


ng for. this purpose; but.if they: coms | 
sented to grant any thing, Jet them gran... 


humour with them..,On 


possible to suppose that it was.dictated.by, 
a.desire to counteract the intentions-ofther 


rather. 
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sentiments ; “and: that if we were to 
re opinions in Ireland; there would be at 
t'a, hundred to one.in favour of his hon. 


friend’s amendment,» 


«The! Chancellor of the Exchequerdisclainm- 
ed‘ having ever stated a principle of econo- 


my, as:the'ground of the part‘he had felt 

* § it his duty to take on the subject of this 

grant. On'the con , he was of opinion; 
4 a sa 


pounds, should not be any a 
toimpede a measure of great and’ imp 
“ant. public! advan 


the Bill now before the house, for the im#. 

provement of the Police'of Dublin, he did 

, § hot understand him to. object.to the grant 
for that purpose,.and certainly the: ar 

ments: he used in favour. of an extended 

grant the case under consideration, 

» would apply with full effect in favour of 

that measure. The right hon. gent. argu- 

_ ed, that the conduct of those who ‘sup- 


leasure they felt in.refusing a boon to so 
'- large a proportion of the people of Ireland. 
- Bat: he was convinced that the generous 
* mind.of that right hon. gent. was incapa- 
ble of ‘supposing that any man could.en- 
tertain such.a sentiment. For himself, he 
felt no'such sentiment, and when,‘from the 
perhaps mistaken view he had of the sub- 
ject, (for he did not think himself infallible,) 
the was bound to refuse a grant that would 
be a ble to a large portion of his ma- 
su 
painful duty. As to the assertion that the 
_ vote which he was to give was dictated by 
_ bigotry or intolerance, he could not admit 
that it could be ascribed to either. It was 
4 ‘no part of religious toleration to make a 
|. provision for the education of the clergy 
_ of the tolerated ‘sect... If it were so, they 
| - ought to go much farther, for the ministers 
of ‘the odists, Anabaptists, and Qua- 
kers, would on that ground have as:goodia 
claim to education:as the Catholic clergy; 
for in this respect; numbers made no dif: 
ference,.: ‘The present question was, there- 
fore,’ unconnected with intolerance. It 
. was the duty’ of the state to provide for the 
, education:of the: ministers.of religion 
of its own establishment, ligt the same ob- 
ligation did not apply; to. other sects... All 
that» toleration. required. with: respect to 
them,!\was; that:.no difficulty; should ‘be 
_ Created to any ‘Measures they might take 
for theirjown education. . On every 
ton for an increase! of grant, it was fit to 


Irish Protestants and Catholics were of the 


ving of three, five, or tein thousand | appeared 


. As to what the 
. tight: hon. gent. had ‘said with respect to. 


ported the original vote, arose from the 


bjects,’ it was always to hima | i 


the college of Maynooth, age to the 


- 


enjoyed beforé. It was particularly de- 


sirable, after the establishmentof the con- . - 


nection of this country with the Irish Ca: 
tholics since the union, that the grant of 
the Irish parliament should not be dimi- 
nished. . the fact was, that by the vote 
then under consideration that grant was to 
be extended tu a provision for one-fourth - 
more than were edycated heretofore, ‘It 
, besides, that 111 otherswereedu- ~ 
cated for the Catholic in dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland.’ If he ‘had “his 
choice, he should prefer an education for 
them in sethinaries, in different parts 
of the country, where their intercourse 
with their friends would not be precluded, 
to the institution of one great monastic’ es= 
tablishment, in’ which they would be de- 
barred of all access to their friends. This — 
institution had been supported from ‘its 
foundation by public grants, which left the 
funds originally intended for it applicable 
to other institutions in different parts of 
the country. There was no impediment 
to Roman Catholics if they chose to em- 
ploy their own funds for this purpose. 
t. if, in consequence of an increased ~ 

rant, a number of hungry pensioners, ‘as 
the right hon. gent, had designated them, 
should be thrown upon the Catholic body, 
would not the next step: be an application 
for a provision for them? It had been’said, 
but not made out in a ent, that seven 
years were necessary for the education of 
the Catholic clergy ; but, on the contrary, 
t a ‘from the papers, that most. of 
the clergy had left the college in 4 years 
or less: On the whole, he thought that 
the ‘supply of 361 would be sufficient ‘to 
meet. the demand of the Catholic. clergy; 
and therefore: should vote forthe propo= 
sition of his right hon. friend. 

‘Mr. Por insisted, that there had 
beén an understanding between govern — 
ment and the Catholics, that a sum should 
be granted to this institution, sufficient to 
defray the expeyces of educating 400 stu- 
dents, and therefore he maintained that 
the nt was a curtailed grant. ©) + 


Chancellor’ of the Exchequer replied 
that whatever might have been the under-" 
standing between the Catholics and the 


government of which the right hon. gent. 


was a member, parliament. did not; stand 


committed.by any such pledges 
“Mr. W. Elliot leave .to.explain 


how the fact really stood. The grant to 


» 


untof whatwas 
: | 
be, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


seed to 


thon, the’ late. administration pt 


had: actually voted: this sum. 
eae fore 'this vote, however, could be earried | 


had acted upon 
@@iving: the larger sum, they ‘had;- in 
-oné “instance, ‘carried into execution the | lege 


to 13,000/:: ‘and the last 


into effect, that parliament was dissolved, 
and when the new parliament met, his ma- 
jesty’s pint: Iinisters wished to resort 
the former'som:;:but finding that the 
the faith of re- 


intention of their predecessors.; Now, 
however, they seemed to have overcome, 


spart, their objection to ing more 
uld 


_ than 80001 though they could not be pre- 
upon to grant 13,0001. so that it was 
@ compromise had taken 
place between conflicting opinions. It 


- ‘was probable, that the question had been 


discussed in the cabinet; that there was a 
of respecting it, the 
terrors of popery falling more lightly up 

the heads of some in it, of 
others’; and that they had resorted to an 
expedient; not uncommon in private life, 
called splitting the difference. . As to the 
statement of the right hon. gent. that it 
‘was unprecedented to provide for the edu- 
cation of the ministers of: a religion not 
that of the state, he observed, that the. 


state of the Irish Catholics was an ex- |, 
 traordinary anomaly. They mi 


ght wish 
the ‘case to be otherwise, but they were to 
take the country as it was and to give it 
as much moral and improve= 
“ment as it was capable of. Gentlemen 


' might talk: of restraint; but that ‘had 


been the principle of the penal code, 
and had failed. might degrade the 
Catholics ; they might’ make’ them’ bad 


‘Catholics, bad Christians, or bad subjects, 
they could: not by such means make 


_, them Protestants: There was no'effectual 


the ele 


. mode of improving the condition of Ire- 
Jand, bat by instructing and: enlightening 
and the’ people of the Catholic 

i. As to the superior clergy of 

_ the Catholics, no persons could possess more 
real piety, exemplary morality, and sound 
political’ principles; and as'to the paro-. 
chial clergy, he believed that'‘most of them 


performedstheir fanctions with fidelity and’ 
 @redit.: If there were an 


tions 
they arose from the want of proper edu- 
cation. He thought that every means 
oughit to be employed to give the Catholic 


elergy'an education witli hative habits and 


feelings, and deprecated ‘the impoli¢y of 


y 


| 


¥ 


be insufficient to supply the vacancies 
‘would-occur in ‘the: 
deaths or casualties. Tomake up 


vaté seminaries.. Bat the education in 
these béing only preparatory for the cols 


would secure the ignorance and inveterate 
prejudices of a \great’ portion of the Ca . 
tholics. Proselytism was not to be ex+ 
pected under such circumstances. Reli- 


proposed. In endeavouring to enforce 
religious eonformity, they. would make 
the mass of that people inveterate Catho~ 


educated and ignorant priests, and you 
weaken the Protestant religion and the » 


we ought to look forward to a time of 
eace. Then they would go and re 
k- with them 
foreign obligations. 
the Catholic religion? was it not from thé® 


the whole of the continent, was that a time 
for “keeping -up the connexion? Th 
stadents that went abroad for education 


the same Deistical principles and political’ 


lics, to the great danger of overthrowing 
the 


and the Catholics formed; the great body 


should be eduedted with sentiments of do- 
politieal enemies. 
the priests had as much absolute influence 
over the pea 

, and the cause was, that they: wer 


‘ot well educated. they 


tholic'clergy by 
the 
deficiency, the country would be ‘left'to = 
two chances, private or foreign charity, 
t. had said that 11) 


One ‘right hon. 
were educated for the priesthood in pri. 


that was no education forthe priest. 
hood. reducing the grant, the house 


gious conformity was impracticable, and) 
litical conformity, which was in their 
power, they would «destroy by the course 


Protestant government. If provision be 
not made at home for the education of ~ 

their clergy, they must seek it abroad: “— 
At present that could not happen; but 


antipathies that would spread every where 
them. They therefore re- 
turn religious:Deists and political Cath 


government. It was true, that neither e | 
the ministers of the Methodists nor of the. 


Quakers were educated at the public ex- 
pence ; but they were few in comparison, 


Grattan‘ contended, that provision 
for the education’ of 250 students would 


lics and political enemies. Givethemun- 


ign connexions and Ge | 


foreign:connexion which it involved? And 
whilst the ‘spirit of Bonaparte pervaded 


Ry 


under such circamstances, would acquire - 


of the people of Ireland. If the priests 

had any influence over the Catholics, they 
mestic attachment, not with those of our = |. 
He doubted whether 


95] 
h h 
augment the gcrant that 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
I i 
retract ig any Dart of the former 


_, the public could.sustain.no injury . by it. 
On the whole,: therefore,» he should give 


. hiss 
hon, 


gum, not from any: indisposition. to the 


~that sum..was adequate to provide, were 
jm.2000 parishes. .. He stated that 369 per- 


_ not taken religious orders, but.had adopt- 
ed other .professions. . He likewise ob- 


Avere not,the case, the classes of 
those who the 
‘petsuasion. wo 
were few or no.instancese, 


_impolitic to. hazardthe irritation of the 


exchequer betrayed, of the character of 


awhich. they, bad been kept:in a. state of ig- 
, dnd -barbarisai.| de réminded the 
right; gént-that the religion of Ireland | 


4 


might ‘civilise the people of Ireland, but: 
them Protestants. ‘The 
saving proposed: was very.-contemptible. 
The Ccthilien.sedold gain by the: larger 
grant, the Protestants would: not lose, and 


appar to the amendment of his right 
Croker gave his vote forthe smaller 


great body of the Irish Catholics, but be- 
cause 250. students, for whose. education 


amply sufficient to. supply the. vacancies 


sons had been educated at the College of 
Maynooth, and that one fifth of these had 


generally to the principles the 
laynooth Institution, because, from . 

circumstance of the education being en- 
tirely gratuitous, the students were persons 
from the lowest ranks of life ; and if this 


man Catholic 
d bring up their. sons, as 
clergymen; of which, at.present, there 


Mr, M. Fitagerald thought it extremely 


Catholics of Ireland for the sake of the. 
paltry sum of He lamented, the 
ignorance- which the chancellor: of the 


the Irish people, of the actual situation of 
that country, and of the nature of the esta- 
blishment to: which the question, now. be- 
fore.the committee. referred. ‘The -esta- 
blishment had originated in the liberal and | 
enlightened. views of Mr. Burke, and had 
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‘Gatholics:of:Ireland to be well conducted, 
they should make their priests objects, not 
of'contempt, but:of veneration... The Pro- 

 testant-religion was‘not.to be extended by 
’ demoralising the Catholic clergy. . They 


and that it wasfrom the same’ source that 
the University of Dublin, and the other 
Protestant seminaries, had been endowed. 
The system of the right hon. gent. had been 
tried and acted upon without success for 
a century ; but, instead of jts having ob- 
tained converts to the’ Protestant faith, 


more firm and bigotted in their persuasion. 
-If the Union had not taken place, he con- 


would have been enlarged by the Irish 
legislature, not only because the popu- 
lation of the country was increasing every 
year, but because 5 oman 
Catholic priest were so laborious in their 
nature, that the, number now employed 
were by no means adequate to faithful 
discharge of/the-fuuctions of the office. 
Mr. Fitzgerald cotisidered ‘it ve af 
countable, that this should be the only 


was to be applied, when it was recollected 
the abundant liberality with which large 
sums had been granted in the course of this 
session for objects of far-inferior import- 
ance. He alluded to two. instances of 
such liberality .in support this alle- 
gation 21,0002. had been granted in the 
course of the last’ five 
‘pleating the. buildings of the House, of In- 
dustry, which had. been nominally com- 
pleated before the Union ; and 18,000/. 


for encouraging agricultural improvement; 


ant, but which certainly was not so. im- 


e establishment of. Maynooth, he con- 
tended, was. conducted With the most 
rigid economy, and the only effect. of the 
paltry. saying that ministers now in 
view, would be,, ‘to prolong the reign of 
ignorance, and to. priests 
the instruments. of the peoples’ fanaticism. 


tholic clergy, and read extracts from docu- 


been. dictated: less.» by generosity than | ments in the year 1793, when Defenderism 


sound : policy, ‘because it: might, be 


dered.as:senie remuneration for the:illibe- | period ,of the late, Rebellion, to prove: 


tality which marked: the conduct of 
the Britishi government towards the people 


broke out in. Iretand,..and, in, 1798,, the 


theirloyalty and peaceful..demeanour,— 
The question, being now loudly called for, 


of Ireland, ifor»so ‘Jong. a.period, . during the committee divided, 


once, wes the: Roman Gatholic religion, that 
it was.by:the ¢onfiseation of the property 
ofthe: Catholics: that. thoss whe now. sup- ; 


For the larger of 13,0001... - 
-For the lesser. of 9,2501. 93. 


hes. 
o. XI, 


Baringy Aw 
‘Anstrather, sirS, a 
Biddulph; R, Me 


it had ‘only served. to. render the Catholics 
tended, that the establishment at Maynooth © 


e duties of a Roman 


grant to. which a ,principle of economy , 


ears, for 


had been yoted to the Dublin Society, ~ 
an object which he allowed to be import. . 


pestact -as, cultivating the public mind, - 


Mr. Parnell. vindicated, the Roman Ca- 


Bist Of the: Minovitys 
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pr: énted'a’bill; the object of which he 
stated to be the’ relief of: persons impri- 
soned for small ‘debts in certain. cases, 
namely, where the party had been impri- 
soned’ in execution’ for twelve calendar 
‘months, and: where the debt, exclusive of 
costs, did not exceed 204. In such cases 
upon application to any? of the 
courts at Westminster, the party mi 
be discharged, but with @ 
his goods and effects | should be liable ‘to 
execution in’ the same manner as if the 
iad not taken in’ execution the | 
of the defendant. It-mi perhaps, 
be asked why: this rofd 
not given, as in.other cases, to the edges 
chambers ? Bat there had been 
‘in various instances so many 
fraud with respect to 
pF. “judges at chambers, that it was thought 
"Detter ‘to cotifine the application to the 
court. He had’ not brought in the bill 
without consulting with others of 
Pes entirely approved 


offs provisions” was asked, why not 
the rovisions to larger sume ?. 
a 


ad | ried int, effect, afford: some per 
Calver 
OckKs, untgome * 
Colborne, cial credits. ‘he bill: did. mot extent ta 
Combe, Morpeth, Scotland or Iweland, as: he-did: not with 
Cowper, New ort, sit J. hi complicate the measure ; but; the. provi« 
Greevey, North, Dy sions might be afterwards-extended.—' The 
Dundas; C) L. Ossulston, lord id aGirsttime 
ttie, Hon. 1 tie in rising to move: order of the 
‘Freneh, A." Bo for the second reading. of the: Locah 
ower, earl Quin, Ww. H. Ma itia bill, thought it might be forvthe 4 
rattan, He Russell; lord W. convenience-of the house, and 
Halsey,5. Smith, Ww. time, that he should take that,ep rounity. 
Smith, J.- ‘fof apprizing gentlemen of 

Tier e meant to pro ‘in. she. 
G. L mittee nthe’ bill. alterations he 
hughes, W. had in view-bore 20 directly. and so much». 

M. Windham, W. general principle the bith, 

“Rouse OF LORDS. limits of any discussion upon that 

May 2. The first alteration which he meant te. 
pose, ‘he adopted in consequence 


having been thought desirable. that the 


measure. under consideration should cons 

tain a proviso for the exe ion from: ite 
n of ‘persons who had 

served in the militia, either. personally or’ : 


penalties in uence of the. militia 
acts.» In framing: his bill; he had followed 
the principle: of the Training: bill: of the. 
ight hon. gent: opposite (Mir. Windbam), 
looked: to’ personal service, and-ex- 
tended to all not actually: serving. 
| other force. It was thought, however, de- 
sirable to allow persons of the description 
to which. he had alluded, an 
equivalent to that, which they ry’ 
under the militia laws, and! for that | 


by substitute, or: who: had: inourred any: 


‘ 
fade. 


pose a certam number of years was fixed 
upon as the period. of exemption, rather 
than an indefinite time.—The next point 
upon which he proposed an alteration was, — 
to enable Volunteer corps that might be 
disposed to serve as local militia rather — 
than as volunteers, to change the nature of 
their service :. and.on this headbit was to | 
be expressly provided, that no.decision of 
should bind: those, 
which, if it» was found to be beneficial, | either officers or men, who might be: in- 
might afterwards be extended ; but he | disposed to the change of service, to serve 
cou Pr of adbeting public eredie by in the local militia contrary to their own 
run the risk of public‘ credit by | wish, The claus he had to. proper 


it) was: necess. 


oy PARL DEBATES, Mar 2; Bits 
serve personally: These were: ‘compara-> 


officers. of: such’ borps to hold 


jpequi 
ihilitia! laws, ‘by this bi. dt-was also 


toprovide: for the transfer of the services: 


of thé privates of sech:corps from the ve- 
lunteér force to the local mmitia.— Another. 
clause he meant to propose, was to enable 
persons, whose circumstances might oblige: 


them:to transfer theit residence. from one | 


to another, to transfer also their 
— from the local militia of one coun- 
should be serving in it, to the’ 
the other. He had also a 
‘prepose, which would contaia-a 

paced r granting the same facilities of 
support to the families ef persons in. the 
local ‘militia, whose labour was necessary 
forthe support of their families, as were at 
present enjoyed by volunteers of the same 


description, when they went out’ on :per- 


taanent duty:. Thia would:not bring any: 
bikthien upon the parishes, because, though, | i 
abvity the case of :voluitteets; the charge 
would:in the first instance be advanced 
the patish; st. was afterwards to be 

ed by the receiver of the couity. 
He was not-aware of any other pot which 
— to the 
‘bat one ge regulation, which 
he hed: always an his contemplation, and 
of which ie was sure the 


Every Feman mast indtamt] beavware of 

the 

tical and: professional’ improvement, that 

ent s explained] 

to introduce into the bil inthe co 

he should ndw move the order of. the day 

for the second reading of the bill. 
» Mri Whitbread exptetsed his: ‘hope that 

fa the committee the noble lord would in- 


to serve in‘person, There 
who had expended the fruits 
of their in providing a substi- 
reserve, at the expence 

imeas, and who hav 

tor the militia, 

not the means of procuring atiother . 
tite, end were cunsequertly obliged to 


| dedirable and just, that: they 


tema of defence’ and se 


tively few in number, butitwas extrentely! 
should ‘be 
allowed to withdraw from the militia... la 
his county persons ‘of that description had 
not been subjected to the ballot, because it 


had been thought that it-hadiéver bee 


intended -by. slatore. He hoped 
therefore, dord: would 
vide for this case of: hardship im the 
ntittee, because clause: that effect 
would come ‘thuch better 
friends than from any other member.- 
The question ‘being now pat, that tlie: med 
be read a'second time, 


Siv James; Hall said, there 
period in ‘the -history of ‘this ‘country; — 


where ahy man could have a better op- 
portunity to. immrortalize ‘his name than 
by the establishment of sin efficient sys 
henaced as 
we were by the combi 
united Enrope, urged on by the ambition 
and resentments: of a too sutcessfal end. 
ble foe. He clearly saw -that:the 

ect of the noble lord in the present bill 


was to repitir. ‘that: breach :in the national 


occasioned by @ the 
spirit of le,’ 
he ‘was.: to othe) necessity 
adopting: the-only or this 


whole sphysical strength: of the: ‘countrys 
namely, that of ‘raising a: force by ballot. 


| Lewes: ‘very possible the bill might not be 
thirig which could.be wished; but 

of the principle ; -and if mo 

better could he should: give this: 


bill ‘hisisupport. Tt was. possible in the 
committee to'make many atnendments; and: 


supply any defects which: bill in its 
by preséret. 
Golonel ‘det. this bill 


pass, even in: this stage, oramany other; 


without entermg his decid 
its: objects. dt was: remarkable -enou 
Uiat im these times, when changes of mi+ 
histry weve. so frequent, that every suc+ 


cessive of a new 


military system. might ‘have 
see in this neither an: amt 


cessary and Linde, —_ 
did it consider te dignity ot the comé 

of the soldi 
last year; he had the » to give his 
unqualified approbation. It gave no influ 


ence to government ; it flung ao dingrace 


himor bis 


‘hostilities lof - 


. 


Po'the system prodaced 


bheichis thajesty to dispense with the qua- 
| 
| 
} 
| 
roduce seme Clause to remedy tire gross 
injustice suffered by those who were serv- . 
| ing by substitute in the army of eserve, 
‘and hud since been batlotted into the mili- | 


. 


but: ‘to \very® few colonels of 
“both; without’ ‘not in want: of some: oiticers;: 
either.) To the! author ofthe ‘deficiency of in those: 
Windham): every tribute was’ ing for commissions; ‘fy 
d:the:army would. proper'| was found in: 
estimation their: eloquent and decided: small a-number,’: id the 
Voeate “His! plan given ‘satis- so large a-number ‘could:be offi- 


faction; arid created lively: hopes 
scandatous that motives: of ‘mali 
jealousy. ‘blast those hopes; without | 
giving their object even‘a trial: said, | 
the expence attendant dn: the :execution 
this bill-was:one reason for hisi 
and ‘the “oppression it encouraged was 
another. Added to this; he:could see: no 
goodeffect which «it would produce -; 
mor could alli :the eloquerice ‘of ‘the noble 
Jord persdade-him, that soldiers {miscalled 


- such) could be: fitted forvessential: service | 
28edays: Tt was: impossible-even ‘to 


tolerable‘recruits ‘in that time. The 

scheme! proposed: -wasradically: bad, be- 

gause it: employed dompulsion::to effect 

‘whaticould: effectual: only: it was 

-veluntary. The expence, too; 
unattended 


great-objection, as it was 
any advantage it appeared,° this Militia 


to at the expence of govern- 
ment ; a permanent pay, and a permanent 
staff kept up; and for no benefit: “As if 
that:was not :enough too; the»: Volunteers 
were to have rewards given them for trans~ 

ferring themselves to the Militia, and-were 
thus: taken: ‘from 
which they: of: essential: service: 
Little regatd-as it-had:to. economy; it ‘had 
less to! humanity.» It-wentto the 
sant -fromohis homie, from: ‘his*ifarm, | is 
othe family who:lodked:to: him for 
“support and: avho-werenow lett to perish 


‘thats at would:acceletate 


particular part: whole of 

‘which it cast: and conte tr? 
Didshe suppose men.could ever: 

a favourable veye >: His 


given 


bill, sane qualicatons shoo 
requi this part of the: military as 
forthe oldmilitia could not help 
: as particularly absurd, because 
it wasso notoridusa defectimthe present:mi- 


_ 


pretty: fully; but he could: not sit 
without rem ing particularly 
obnoxious clauses: J¢:-was:intended: by 


‘deprecated prohibition ofsub- 
serve who:were unwilling, when:they:conld 
find men to'serve voluntarily; .and it was 


‘oruél. to ‘compel ethose .to ‘act «with whose 


effectually’ interfere: 
er, was the principle of 


‘interests! 
‘Compulsion; ho 


prime and actuating’ principle they ‘sups 
in its sway ; they exalted 


arm ion ‘and: byinfam 
spirit of her peopte.; and: concili 


decking out: intolerance: in laurelst:Hé 
was aware ofthe disadvantage under which 
any minister would: labour ‘now: who! prey 
sented a new-military:plan, and: 
tainly would not rise 


one advantageta 
the Whoever: 
the: two? years «progress, would’ bé 


amazed: Mat two ‘800 dife 
administration endeavouring to: 
eh 
pn w appro 
of ofthe people; the other affecti 
them, «He: said:if liesaw any: advans 
ek -torresult to: the ‘nation: from, 
shoulé have met his 
they ‘opposite effect,» 
Mv.iJ. Smith was happy to-find that:the 
} against was removed 
by the noble lord 
this night. ‘had been always.a decided 
to. ‘the volunteer system.» «He-was 
sorry volunteers were notengaged for 
the war) as. 
mencement. Jt:remained: now: to apply 
the best remedy to.the error themcommit, 
and. this: measure’ the remedy 
most efficacious; as‘it would go directlyito. 
make up:for ‘the 
place in a: 


urgency. eal: 


‘eered under the;same disadvantages ?\He 


bill,.and ‘compulsion was alsothe prins 
ciple.» of> ministers violence: was *theip 


commerce by: throwing everpim~ 


putting: bigotry in’ office,and 


diment in his»way,if ‘he sthought it was | 


ferenty:could govern the same‘nation ; ‘one 


ting todespiag 


hhavebeen atitscoms 


atmust: take 


ty 
j wey 
7 
Unpitied,: or procure wretched sud 
§ 
a 


péadoover with | attention. The ‘magn 


original influence. He-denied that the 
bill: could with propriety be called’ acon; 
scription, or that there:was: anything 
‘pressive in the nature ‘of: the’ service. re- 
Mri Herbert\(of *Kerry) ‘saw: not 
exceptionablein the ‘bill, which he--h 
j- 
tude-of ‘the dangers with which the: coun- 
‘try was» threatened: ‘required the ‘exer- 
“tion cof? all the «powers: theempire 


for! ouridefence ; ahd: this:measute cone 


“tained no more severity than the time re: 
‘quired. The ‘ noble: lord’ had) made ‘one 
which, however; miglit 
yeto bes remedied. » The: empire >ih- 
debted tothe noble lord: for the great 
sure of the Union; but that great measure 

svasystill imperfect, while there: was not‘an 
unity-of:defensive force between the united 

- kingdoms? would bea: measure worthy 

of the tioble. Jord: who! had’ :combated in 


tov vemedy: that: imperfection, and::to ren- 
@erthesgreat work complete::: The ‘hard- 
shipeof! the - more: distant, removal: from 
home: would be reconciled by the:urgency 
ofthe. case, and would: be but an:addition 


toithe-alterations: and improvements 'that 
| hadpalready.been made onthe: original 


of the militia. was'anxious 
_ that: ‘thesbill should go: to committee, 

‘andchoped: that the amendment ‘hesug- 
madein:thatistages 
Francis’ Burdettiagreed: that the noble 
was: the: fittest ‘person to» originate 
“measure as that now before’ the 
“house. »/But: the hon: gent.:who'spoke Jast; 
‘did-neb seem aware. of .what that measure 
the country. to; In former 
times,ewhen the army was so composed 


that:tccould not be kept in order without 


extreme severity;it might have been right 
‘to-énact and :to enforce that: mili code, 
the penalties.of which ‘were: now'the ‘ex- 


elusive’ disgrace of ‘the British..army and 


the British nation. But at : the: present 


time} when so. great: an: amelioration’had. 
taken» place ‘in: the discipline and com- 


tion of our military force, it no 


gerexcusable to continue those penal. 


to! qualify shimself-for ‘that'nies 
céssity, It'wasinot on that-groand; theres 
fore; that he to this mea~ 
ject the Britishpeople:to any ‘gen¢ral: 

of this ie would: call Yar an’amend- 
ment inthe military code.’ Hewouldnevét 
allow the. British : to be‘subject toa 
disgrace, for which Britons parti 
larly unfit, he meant theddshi'7He would 
never ‘give: his consent ‘to‘have ‘the British 
people*lashed.: ‘It was in thispartiof the 
measure, however; that the fitness:of the 
noble/lord to» be-its proposer'was particus 
larly felt! Experience:+had shewn, thatthe . 
to submit'a whole: to: 
allowdd,: for it of thé 
ablest. military omen, that. the-iniménse 
power’ of France,’ directed ‘by the ablest 
and most: experienced leader modetn Eat 


rope had ‘seen; was sufficieht'to’ itnpress 


the necessity of calling ‘forth’ oor whole 
physical strength to meet: the threatened 
danger... If any fair ‘and honourable 
of drawing forth -this exertion had beén 
‘made; he :should:have been read y-to' give it 
his su 
fore the house, -though peffect' for every 
purpose ‘of disgt on 
view of strength. » He was astonishedthat 
any man. should: presume! to. 
the government of thisycountry; witha 
little experience, as to bring for 
the main‘defence of nation; mea 
vigenits the owith 
every principle:.of sense. 
French: government) hadnow under ‘ity: 
controul, nearly:100 millions‘ofipedple: it 
had the command all: the: ports’ of the 
continent, and might: have’fleets>in 
various quarters,’ least in‘number 
to ours. Inthese ewcumstances; thisicoun- 
try could not:rest ‘its 'safety ‘on anything 
but an armed lation. ‘The British’na- 
tion should be in a state to feel:no‘alarm, 
even if it had not a-ship? on He 


was not. dissatisfied that the peopleshould 


be made an-ermed: people.’ What:he-was 
anxious for was, that measures should’ issue 
from that house ofa nature to inspire'the 
people... with enthusiasm, and: to animate 
to general exertion.) He not, 
ever, givé up the peoplerto be flogged. 
He eoulbsaned ow Britain to bea 


nation. When individual ‘soldiers volun- 


tarily sold themselves ‘into:thatosituation, 


it was a sufficient shame to the coun 


a-| that permited such 


- 


| 
\t 
; 
if 
. 
enactments; «and; certainly, he shou 
pause: before he would give his: consent 
to:commit::the whole» people of England 
.. ‘gious>to: the army «itself: He -had~no 
force: of the word.’ He» could never! con- 
sider ‘it: a ‘man to-be-call 


forw 


ever 


hao 


dnportanue 


om 


powers of | in 
ad 


to the: ote 


country, Were attend 


| ving 
propeted frensures of | 


‘every: shat 
Mitnent, wae 
ve an idea: th ation 
shore tine ago) 


for the weneral 
and ‘Nhat 


shot the 


perinationts 
allowed toe 


wat dub meastites of 
that 
nee 
at priteiples ne 
prt 


the intenaute, 


of the bi 


Hietere 


| of voiteelving how. that 
wive patronage be unpopular Mew 


Hie thenstires were 
ev 
| abd even wes felt | 
the 
ranks, tt 


Hieho. 


‘hove 


he would: 


would yet 
e 


oped in 
ave the 


of the exchequer 
the 


hid never made 
forward meade 
mt |i weit to absorb: theth altogether: 
Kot wae not the object of the pide 
netit he could Hut whet 
The noble tote reg 


Volunteers: man orate 


the fomtwhich the noble 


That 


he it wie 


| 
; 
c 
| 


om 


4 wit ino ite lord ated by others: 


fbr 


we inthee my 


4 


of the b 


te wl Vvemtube to: thas it 


required “he out tween 
witemded with the ruinous on 
to 
gt around the 
of culverting the labo 


beet ao 

woh —— Beith bes Wished! 
should: go ite committee, 

it, orden that vorrected na 


of to Brigland te: 
attack to the British | 
woverninonb ofthe tay welt 

the juistive atid of attael 


he to: 


On this the disetiesion 


uf the severe: contiinedh in | 
He, ys believed the: | 
lish Were 


ktiew was the thi | it 


| a did: Hot: seer 
«| chet th ad lout af could he | 


that 
tithe dangers 


‘ tit, We 


nate te: 


vet avetiet to consider 


and 


notte ho 
‘Bheltere 
th y which te 
whic wid teh be 
planed t 
characters 
the 
this: ome) OF 
of this we 


hide 


to 


theit chief were regular 


forer, avail bf ie: pide 


ane | inhabitants in the defen 


vf the the. abiet 
and adriinony OF the with 
hothing which comduce ty 


Phe and foundation 
wine 


cobpordtad with tt 

well 


4 
| 
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that his noble tend di not not. 


nations’ to 


bes 
self however;' 

loped, be:made’to come/nearer' to’ |; 


the systemhe ‘had-taken the liberty ofire- 


commending. He’ could not: 
ee 
warranted upon 


eaple:to 
forward: in’ their ‘own 


them. ‘of ithe victories and triumphs j 


oftheir ancestors; ‘to-represent to:-thent' 
the:imminent ‘and; ‘hourly increasing. dan-' 
with which ‘they ‘were ‘threatened ;: 


ar cand uphold:the li- | a 


bertiesp the‘honout; ‘the interest,;'and' the: 
‘security ofthe country.’ plan, how 


- as:it went, met his entire: 


ation/)> Hé: also ‘approved ‘highly: of 
law-of; defence . pr by 
pa lord: (the earl of Selkirk), and wished. 
catried into effect: The volunteers. 
weremot’ interfered by-the: present 
theasure; which: went only to provide 
supply: in the event: of their. falling off. 
“one! who. had: considered sub- 
ject allowed the: difficulty of keeping up a 


-greatistanding army in tune of peace. 


therefore’ became necessary to have a large 


“subsidiary force, ‘which might, :if neces- 


savy; ‘be ‘easily transferred ‘to theiregulars. 
, Aovaried for this:country, 
all:the branches of which would act with! 
common: emulation...» de trusted parlia~ 
would provides défence-adequate:to: | 
tn and :that:long :contenipla~ 
erwould not cause it to be’ } 
The enemy had no longer 
alread; the.ldss of an | 
ry was less material to: and he was: 
were ail. ddditional: temptations to under- 
enterprise: against us: ‘But‘our 


great, free i 


patliament would avail themselves of them,. 
ample “means. to render’ 
‘Hop less, and: peace secure. 
adMir. Windham vindicated, his 
friends from the i imputation of under-rating 
thie danger‘of: invasion... He could, how- 
a period of ‘danger, the’ 
the :hon.. gents» who 
the charge (Mr. Wilberforce): had 
in forcing on the | 


hat time’(Mr- Pitt) a: mesoure: supply: 


were! 

he! ‘said)to vindicate the memory ofthat! 
least one of: the errorg: 
eharged‘upon him.’ At p tthed 

ught of, ‘that somes 
thing was to be done: to: ‘ite; 


thatitwent to do:toomuch, or thatitwag!- 
too burthensome, bit that it wasiin ite:ma 
ture mefficient. wished to strip the: 
measure of.its feathers, and to'shew itin 
its natural: size. ‘The proposed measure! 


size.:) What would) 
all the tinsel» burnfor?. what 
solid gold.did it contain? We-weretoldiof: 
500,000 men imarms ; but’ we had both! 
the men and: the: artis ‘The ens 


more. if necessary. The training wasitot, 
have been for 24: ays, now ‘it-wasto be for 

28, and the men were to: be incorporatedi: 
into companies, regiments, or -or- battalionss 
This last, in fact, was the only point inwhich’ 
the noble lord’s splendid: measure differed: 
from its barren predecessor. : was 


the-expence:.of all the money,’ vexationy 
Corruption, and. 
The noble lordi:seemed to: think. 

t by: putting. military clothes’on 
he: could: make that 
upon getting the 
onr 


and facings; he: coulé 


the best authority, that the memthus trained 
could not without: the of 
defeat-be brought. toleet i ‘regiments:of 
the line in. the ‘day! of-batele.: Hei: 
that the-men, when: trained, 
‘used'as a great«resérve; to be 
that. ‘At dwasemet! oth 
kon incidental failing 
unteers that the presentbil was 


| }seémed to be thought matter ofindifference: 
‘what that something should be.'s 
measure’ was 


‘would be.attended with vast expence, with’: 
general disturbance of the: occupationsio® 
‘private life;:patronage without ‘end, anda) 
-'| great contamination:of public morals: The 
measure was bulky, but he wished 


rolling, too, was provided for-by:the Train= 
ing act,:to-the:amount of 200,000 men; or 


Joss.insteai gain; . but: even ifvit: was’: 
gain, it; would be too dearly.purchased 


imental tailéretoxput 
at: pleasure. This: wasy 
however, a false idea; it-was notoriousthat 


rope had: He asserted from 


| 
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ing volunteers ‘to 


ulsory service was. too ridiculous 
i ae unteers, a ish proverb: which says, 
» defend me and I will 
defend myself against» my enemies.’ It 
turned: out in: fact, that. both Volunteers 
and Militia suffered more from their friends 


'.  @pposite, than from him who was called 
heir enemy. He proposed that the Vo- 
hanteers coming forward after a certain 
fime,should ‘serve without pay ; andhe 
 delieved, that was the object 
jord’s on this head now. ‘The 
noble thought. he did great deal 
when he made a great bustle. rather, 
| to appear to do something, and 
for.that purpose set about undoing 
 . wasalready done. His plan ‘had been to 
inerease the by rendering the: con- 
‘ dition of the'soldier attractive: to the res- 
pectable population. ‘The noble lord pro- 
ceeded) not»by raising the situation of the 
to of: the le, but 
debasi le to the 
soldier. He that besides the 
 badceflects of 28 days licence; : under offi- 
_ ers, having controul, many ‘persons 
had nobody to attend: to. their dail 
‘business in their absence would be 
On: a former occasion he recommended a 
general: fine ; for the liberty of getting 
substitutes had before yaised: the bounty: to 
an enormous height. It was-an oppressive 
feature of the present bill, that it prevented 
the alleviation of the: burthen that .might 
fall..on the individual, by ‘insurance. If 
‘the bill was allowed to operate in its pre- 
sent state, thousands must be crushed under 


@—.: itlike grubs ; and all this mischief was to 
-be incurred to indulge the noble lord in an 
army of red coats and ‘breeches. It was 
~-~SCVery absurd to accuse him and his friends 
-— . of want'of regard for the interest of the 


country, because they attempted to correct 
the faulty measures by his..ma- 
jesty’s ministers. He, on the co 
thought.the country was ‘strengthened by 
pointing out and correcting these weak- 
nesses. It was said, the Volunteers had no 
objection to be: converted into Loeal Mi- 
litia, if their officers were-enrolled in their 
Tespective ranks. He objected much to 
this, general enrolment without any regard 
to qualification. It was no endation 


¢@bim that proved of 
chill, not even: t lieute- 


the noble- 
pealed to all'who had ever filled 
with patt 


vel. of the 


contrary, | Lord Castlereagh replied tothe 
‘He had been taxed, he said, with having 


Windham), and he was free‘to own, that 


was extremely desirous to-give the cou 
“every advantage which it could 


of the lords-lieutenant, and 
intment: the noble secretary 
person: connected with himself, and 
wholly unconnected with that county, to 
be lord lieutenant of the.county of Nor- 
folk. The number-of officers, and clerks 
of division, ‘and subdivision, which” this 
measure would require, would extend the 
influence of government, or that~ of those. 
upon whom government. had influence, 
throughout the country. The- mischief of 
this influence was, not only that it 
rupted. the. public: mind extensively; 
also that it unsettled it still more. 


annexed ‘to them, whether 
the effect of seeing a friend or a neighbour 
provided for place, was not tolead 


away many others from the slow advan=- 


tages of industry} and to inspire them with - ~ 
of rovision. How 
extensively would this bill operate in this. - 
way, providing every where so manyem- 
ployments, .at the disposal of those who- 
were at the disposal of government. The — 


noble lord never wished his stream ‘to flow - 


through a. dry and sterile’ soil ; he 


rally took care to. direct it throu 


flowing with ministerial’ milk an 
‘When the noble lord travelled. 

country, he liked to have comfortab © sta - 
tions on his right and om’his left to baitat, «=~ 
‘He left: the-house'and the country tocon= 


sider whether the noble lord’s dressed sol- 
dierswith their military coatsand breeches, _ 
facings and feathers,and bands of music, 

had at sock Se and with so much 
vexation, with t turbance ofthe occu- 
pations and the ‘injary’of the morals of — 
the people, with the unlimited e 

annexed, was to be preferred to his system 

of training, which without any derange-' 
ment of industrious occupations and-moral . . ‘ 
habits rendered the men 
He would not take up more of the time © 

the house at- but reservé himself 
for the future stages of the bill. 


borrowed great: part of the materials 
from the plan of the right hon. gent. 


in some instances that might be the'case, 
He was by no means ashamed of borrowing ‘ 
any idea from the right hon, gent.,-@8 he 


- 


> 


: stop the inct | it, considering who had the appointment 
idea of bind 
on. 
\ 
\ 
| 
ants, or the lords heutenant approved of; denve fram the talents of- the 


in. military impro 

save the .country from ev possible 
@xpence, without recurri 
of substitution. -He. was, therefore, not a 
Tittle surprised, tliat the right hon. gent. 
should be so sore.at his hav g adopted a 
_ favourite child. of his own. He concurred 


with. his hon. friend behind: him (Mr. 
Wilberforce), that it was nec 


danger of the present moment, .and the 


effectually: against.jt ; and: for 


spose, that our present existing force should 

thatthe enemy was now possessed of such 
: ‘af extent of coast as required much more 


sextensive and effectual measures to ¢ 

attacks. He had form- 

Bh down his. troops to Boulogne, 
from, thence alone threatened. us 


an attack; but he was now pc 
of the (port.of Flushing, and’ that a 


speint from which he might severely.anno 


| and adequately -prepared. 
We 


ad now. not less than 200,000: effec- 
stive. men, rank and file, of regular force, 


“talking. together our Army and Militia : 


_ -we could not.add more than 50 or 60,000 

_ den.in the. usual: course, and how, then, 
. Were we.to obtain such a number as would 
answer the purpose of acting with the 
‘Fegular army? He was convinced the 


proposed by the right hon. gent. of. 


- men by the exercise of 24 days, 

was.not 

would. be able 
French troops 


was at the same time equally desirous 


@xtreme necessity: there 
at pur- 


likely to make them such soldiers 


| more than on the patrona; 


. | country would relieve them from all alarm 


ill’ | dered the bill. As to the ‘observations of 
.| thé hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett), he dié 


| the opinion of that ‘hon. 


aritied peasantry must produce in the field 
by: firing ‘on from: concealed 
ces, im'a country, the situation of which 
‘ifeggentlemen’ would ,carefully examine 
this bill,-and. compare it.with the General 
Training act of the-hon. gent. they would. 
find that the only material difference'bes 
tween them was as to the mere numberof | 
days of training. If the right-hon.. gent: 
would allow that the Volunteers: 
merit at all; and if the Volunteers would =| 
consent to give their services for acertaih 
time, and would agree to be trained not. . 
only in time of war but of peace, they could = | 
not fail to: become a force of the mostim = | 
estimable value to the country. Theseyand = 
the Local Militia raised from the coast — 
counties, Would create a force of 330,000. 
men for England only, and taking in Ireland 
and Scotland, we should have an effective 
force of 400,000 men, in addition tothe = 
200,000 regular and militia forces; and 
in order to procure this, he thought it 
adviseable to put the.right, hon: 
plan in force, certainly mot to Ce 
travagant amount he had'intended, but in. 
certain proportions in every regiment, — 
such as should answer the purpose on: 
smaller. scale; and though he did fot 
mean to say that this might not be-ex- © 
tended at‘a future time, he thought every 
thing had been done at present whichthe 
nature of the service and the circumstances 
of the cou required. The right hon. 
gent. had said a great deal about the p>» 
tronage of the Bill: forhis own partvhe =" 
did not see it in that light at all; lean a 
he was, he was sure if he never fattened 
of this Bill, he 
must remain the same slender figure he *, 
then was to the end of his days. A ~ 
cry. had been‘ set up against this bill, by: 
comparing it to the measure of conscrip> — 
tion; but there ‘certainly was no gt 
for that comparison, and he had no doubt 
sense of the people of this 


+ 


on that head, when they seriously: consi~ 


| not consider them as detracting much from 
and: he 
| would secure the people 
degradation of the mili service. 
reserve the discussion 


| the bill was committed, when he 


mm this country. He was, therefore, desir- 
@us.to make the most advantageous provi- 
eee “sion that the nature of the case would ad- 
If we could not have the best, we 
Amust take the next best; and if we could 
have the required force out for the 
whole time that might be wished, we must 

take them for.such:a length of time as the 
@ireumstanees of the country would allov If 
.;He could.by no means see. how this kind |. 
force proposed to be raised by this b 
so inadequate as had been represente 
Abyery nearly. approximated to the force | 
raining act of the right hon. gent., and | 
when that right hon. gent. placed 
this trained force: second only to the regu- 


that’ the. proposed force 
gould: be on better terms than 

| eould have been expected under the plan 


of the right hon. gent. opposite-—The bill. 


OF COMMONS 
Wednesday, May4. 
<4.» ‘Jord Advocate of Scotland moved that the 

house should resolve itself intoa committee 
te-eonsider farther of the propriety of pro- 
‘.widing-for Judges retiring from the Bench 
Mr. Abercromby. was unwilling, even. in 

itthetearly stage of ths the 
present question pass without. stating his 
objection to the principle. In the first 
ay place, there was no.analogy whatever be- 
 -$ween those Judges and the Judges in Eng- 


Jand or Ireland, as the.Jatter went circuit, 
pnd.had, after discharging the business in 
.. their respective courts in the is, 
go through weighty provincial duty; 
‘| whereas, the former had not employment 
for two thirds of the year, and. had no cir- 
| >. @uits to attend ;-the:duties of the barons 
: of the uer were not only very easy, 

and such as almost any man might perform, 

but also:very light. He-could not, under 
such circumstances, consentto any ad- 


gauch b 

|). ‘se-unmerited.and uncalled for: . 
i +» The Lord Advocate of Scotland, though 
admitted that the duties of the exchequer 
,  Darons was not heavy, still thought that 


liberality of this country would not deny 


toa court of judicature in Scot- 
|; and what they had already given to their 
own. He thought. too, that the less. the 


- . barons had to do, the less temptation they 
- would have to retire from such light duty, 
and that’ consequently the public money 

would be the less encroached upon. - 
a foe Mr. H.. Martin was anxious, that ‘those 
should have properly executed the 
§ laborious and important duty of adminis- 
) _ -tering justice should. be liberally reward- 
i) ved; and if the like laborious duties attach- 
»  ed-to the barons of the exchequer in Scot- 
_ dand.as to those of England, there could 
feason why they should not have 
same advantages of retirement. But 
meas @h@. point was, that the judicial duties of 


dition.tothe burthens of the 80. 
already, by compensation 


_.. Scotland had a right to expect. that the. 


invidious. It was 


the barons of the ‘exchequer in Scotland | 
sive duties performed by the Baromsofthe’ 


to the warrants sent. from this country. 
The tor-General of 

‘the proposed provisien ° 
paucity of the causes that were tried 

by the barons of the exchequer, was a 
proof of their beneficial 
the ‘of the revenue. act 
union, and subsequent. acts, guaranteed 
and sanctioned that court; why, then, 


the 
of which’ was. universally ved of. , 
Why should this exclusion be made ata 
time when, from the increase of the reve- 
nue, the business of the court of exche-— 
uer was every day extending,and.when , 
the court of exchequer all -the 
public accounts of Scotland, even to those 
of the militia? . 
Mr. Whitbread allowed there was no pria- ~ 
ciple better than that ‘of rewarding meri- 
torious public servants, and particularly . 
those concerned in the administration of 


held, in order that the public, shoul 

neither too much nor-too little. He thought,:. 
it would be best in this case to await the 
returns, which -by shewing the service 
done by:the court of. Exchequer in Scot- — 
land, would best direct the house, as to the . 
proper: extent of recdmpense. If) this 
should not. be done, he must. oppose the 


provision, so far as 


Mr. Rose thou 


t it would have an'in- 
jurious effect on 


“Characters of the pre- 
sent barons of the Bxehequer of Scotland, . 
and that it woul@™prevent persons of :re- 
spectable professignal character from com- 


ing into that ‘coupt-tn future, if an invi- 


dious exclusion should be made in the ar | 


rangement of the — provision. The 
extensive natureot their general functions, 


-and their able external. administration 


the revenue, compensated for the 
the causes tried: by them, of whieh paucity, 
the abilityrof their external administration 
of my: revenue'was, in fact, the cause. 

r. 
not unfair to apportion public remunieta- 
tion to the amount of public service, and 
for that purpose, to examine the particular 
nature and .extent ‘of the service was not, 
r to and ip- 
quire, before those who did much. service 


one general sion. 
Mr. R. on the exten- 


de 


of 


should ,it be,excluded fromthe benchtof 
] arrangement, the principle. 


justice. But a balance should alwayshe 


Macdonald. contended, that it 


and those who did Jittle, were lumped'in ~' 


| 


- 


| 
consisted merely in signing their. names . 
¢ 
regarded the barons 
| 
: 
4 ' 


not then who had quitted gteat pro- 
fessional “practice and emolument to be- | 
- | already a'sufficiency’ of fands'in its ‘hands 


recompenced:for the discharge 


adequate 


‘pension of this kind to occur, 


of singing ng them out for 


F.. Burdett it:impossible for 
itate*before it pensions to 
‘sons in: the the Barons of Ex- 
uchequer im.-Scotland,. who, it appeared, 


‘come Judges, but were, generally 
Men-to whom >it would, from. 


former: habits ofilife, be an-object, on i 
-count even‘ofthe emolument,’to be ap- 


with the doctrine that it, 
_ expedient ‘that Judges should: be al- 
‘lowed to retire.on their salaries, -or rather 
: with pensions, after a certain number ‘of | ‘re 
“years service. Why was not a Judge suffi- 


dhis judicial functions‘at the ‘time he 
formed. them ?: If he was not soy hewis 
tovknew ‘why that was the ‘ease, “and 
“mary chances 0 eclining years or hea 
“could easily see how, from the adoption 


“eontrary ‘practice, abuses m 
If, at one time, a 


“that would, on’ future occasion,” be 
“esteemed sufficient, even where there was 
-no:propriety Whatever in the grant. He 
often heard gemfemen ‘on ‘the ‘ministerial 
--on which he sat for entary 
an bmitted by them. 
He did notsee ‘that: was: such 
=n for the measure, and he 
Id: not do: his duty ifthe did not’ op- 
it. He protested against. thesidea of 
liberality, such was to be 
hy» grants out of: other: 


Chancellor of the Exchequer'sup- | 
‘opposed | 


“mittee, and: Dr. Laurence’ 
Ayes 68; Noes: 25. “Majority 43. 
house hieving secordingly: gone 
‘the committee: 
“The «That his |. 
“majesty be enabled to. out of such 
_ of the duties and revenues’ in Scotland as 
are chargeable with the fees, salaries, atid 
other char for keeping up the 
Courts of on, Justiciary, 


| Baron of the: Court ‘of Exchequer, or one © 
the Jud 


‘now p 
‘the effect of liberatmeg’ too great'a fund of 
_ “pointed to such’ an office. Bat stilly he | pa 
se0uld hot 
‘haps‘it was~not generally known, that in 


. of revenue than of justice, and for the-re- 


did not exceed 5000/.— 
Exchequer, ‘Mr. Dundas, the Lord ‘Aeee 


‘ham, &c. op 


‘moved; that the order of the day be read, 


| 


‘anito ani ‘who have held. 
President ofthe Court of 


‘Session, the ‘Lord Jubtice’ Clerk the ‘Chief 


or Lords of Session; ‘or Jud 
or “Lord Commissioner of Justiciary; 
Baron of the said Court of Exchequer, an 
annuity or yearly of mone 
ceeding three-fourth parts. of the 
appertaining to each such = 
resignation of such offices tespectively.””’ 
r. Bankes objeeted that the crown had 


for cartying” into execution the theasare 
roposed. thought it would fave. 


tronage to the“crown,: independant 
the pensions’which already existed.” Per- 
Scotland, - during his. ‘present~ majestys: 
>the pension+list had-been increased 
eight-fold.: Theré*was no limit to it as. 
there was to the pension-list in England 
It) was, indeed,’unlimited, and was only 
bounded by the stevenue. He was, 
therefore, of opinion, that the house should 
stop till it this additional 
er was required*to’be granted to the 
“As to tie barons 
they seemed to him to ‘be rather aboard - 


muneration of revenue officers, there were. 
unquestionably already sufficient funds’in 
hands of the crown. The honotrable 
member stated afterwards the amount of . 
pensions in Scotland to be at present up- 
wards ‘of 40,0001. ‘whereas, ‘at ‘the ‘com- 
mencement of his »reign, they 
a pretty: lon; 

discussion, in which the Chancellor of 


cate, and Solicitor General for Scotland, — ff 
rted the motion; and Dr. Laurence, 

Mr: W. Smith, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Wind- | 

jposed it ; the committee di- 

_ HOUSE. OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, May 5. 
Taxes Mr. Huskisson. 
into further consideration the - | 
of this bill. 


for takin 


Mr. his. 
objection: to the bill. was radical, ‘and. was 
not confined to.any of its provisions. He 
that the. sum to be pr 
it, and to.accrue: to the Consolid 

consequence, was about 10,008, 
both . from the 
fa Committee of Finance, 4 
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"from other documents, that from: the dé-.| 
hereditary revenues: ‘of the crown, | 


Fund. The bon, thi 
enlarged: upon this 
subject, contening tht he he did not wish 
“i to unsettle these: heredi revenues, but 
‘merely that they should be adjusted ;;in 
case, he repeated, a sum. might | the 
she. obtained, equivalentsto the deficiency 
which the ejection of the bill before the 
Rose shewed, ‘that if: those Revenues 
had applied as‘wished for by the 
thon: gent..a deficiency must, be og- 
-easioned: in the:Civil List, which it.would 
_ ‘Weeome necessary for parliament.to make 
good. Tn the-amount the hon. gent. 
amust‘be very much mistaken: So far from 
| he should bemuch 
_ . the demised heredita 
sRevenues, tewhich gent. allud 
amounted: 40 50,0001, 
Huskisson heldvin his hand the Ac- 
coms moved for hon. gent. by 
-which it appeared since 1797, they 
amounted.only to 30,0144; 
Mr. declared, thatthe 
which had been: laid on the:table.of the 
house. in consequence of his:motiony.was.a 
very imperfect one, and omplained ofthe 
difficulty which he experienced in obtain- 
documents on this subject. 
house then divided: on\the question 
‘that the Speaker do leave the chair: . 
Ayes 51 ; 21. Majority 30. 
 Thehouse then went into 


[Mayyoorn Couzce.] Wharton 
— brought up the report of the Committee of 
«Supply, relative tothe t of 9,250/. for 


an Catholic College of Maynooth: 
SirJ. Newport contended that the redue- 
tion of the: grant of last ; was. calcu- 
 Jated to,irritate eat) of the Ca- 
tholicsy: and _partical — alienate the 

priests, whose influence had been so much 
talked of. The question. now was, whe- 
ther the priests should be educated or un- 
_. - educated, for priests would, be at all events 
found... The reason why the Roman. Ca- 
tholie:nobility and gentry did not educate 
sons for the was, because it 


of 


d.them neither prospects of honours 
emolument. - When he looked to,the 
» isituation of the’ empire and of 

when he considered the. exclusion,of the 


gam equal to this might-be,- and ought'to | 


should be more i 


students, should ,accept 


"PARE: DEBATES, Mr 3, 808 


for the cquncils of his. 


think this a. fititime: 


the be 
‘stated in. reply, that 


that the Catholics had original 
to support this.inetitation, he: bac 
rial to..government, 4 
been furnished him Troy. 


and shewed. that the object in-the contem- 


plation.of the Catholics. at.that.timewas - 


be rmitted to establish the institution 


with “own funds. 


Colonel..Montagu. Mathew expressed his 
astonishment,’that the hon. general who 
came. forward, as minister. for Ireland, 
rant of. its. situation 
than an humble. individual like’ himself.’ 


He could tell that. hon. member;:: that the 


rivate seminaries were only preparatory 
wera for the college of Ma ss He 
had been within the last.ten 
nooth, and: he could assure a ouse, that 
unless the whole of lastzyear’s grant should 


be voted, the buildings aponwhich former 


Free had» been expended,.would fall. 
| There 


was no lead on #i@enools,- and the 


etrated through them. .He de- 


himself'tochera supporter ofthe Ca- 


tholies, and having dived :on terms of inti- 
macy with the of the South of Ire- 
land for several’ years “past, he could 
clare for them The hon. <— 
then alluded to the offer made.. 
of Buo: rte, to induce Irish: 


| go. for 


tion of all the Irish bourses, ‘and read? an 
extract from, the answer ofthe’ Irish €a- . 
tholic. Bishops, : stating their -gratitude to 


the government for the liberal support-of — 


Maynooth, and denouncing suspension 
against any functionaries, and: exclusion 
from preferment.in Ireland any 

offers: of 


the enemy-of their country.. Wouldany 


one say after that, that the Catholics were — 
not to be confided in?:If they were.notto 


be trusted, why not dismiss them from: the - 
army and navy? -Why_allow them to-vote 
at; ections? lord Westmore- 

land come down 4o the Irish eee 


at Mays 


ducation to ‘France from Lisbon _ 
and Ireland, upon a promise of a.restoras 


ed to the .recefit: promotion offindividuals 
who» had. distinguished . themselves by 
ping. obloquy-en :the Catholics, and 
ites fon other institutions than 
| 
~ 
- 
| 
~ 
| 


‘prime minister, said«the'same? But-this 


however, it'was rumoured that even the 


and were ‘closeted: for several Hours with 
sroyal-dal 
the present reduction.” That’ royal 
testant School; and might» wish to ‘put 
who knew or valued Ireland he 
ject. -Unless-they acted-liberally’by the 
Getholics,\they would run the hazard of 
C. Wynne lamented the secret 
fluence’ by which the measures of the go- 
‘vernment'were’ defeated, and'the interests 
* binet could not be agree 
tion. Neither the-duke of Portland, 
Camden, a: right hon. not ‘then 


ou 
another upon ‘that house, it was that of 


of his niajesty’s 


No-pecuniary aid. The Catholics pro-. 


Viament: gave themi'8000/. in aid of the ob- 
_ should:be subject to constantly increasing 


that of 


with 111 educated 


épportanity to deny all knowledge of ‘any 


Why hadthgduke of Portland, the present 


He was 
sorry to ebliged’to allude to the'con- 
duct of the royal family. » But, 


‘Ministers “were ‘disposed: to: agree to the 
grant, till they weht to St: Janes Palace, 


dake, after which ‘they 

uke 
was the*ehancellor-of the Univ of 
Dublin he was chancellor of a~Pro- 


down the education‘of the Catholics, but 
did himself, could countenance such a'pro- 


pa 


sacrificed, Even the ca- 
upon this redtc- | 


in his ‘place, notig’ noble lord high in his 
who was also absent, 
Fed’ in this" proceeding. 


If any oné duty: Was more imperious than 


could: 


for thé eduggtion of the t 
jects in 
disclaim- 
ed ‘the odious princigle of ‘intolerance. 
The memorial of the Catholics which led 
to the-establishment at Maynooth, claimed 


mised to defray the whole expence them- 
selves, and though the government and par- 


ject, that was no reason that the country . 
for a purpose of which there 
was no ‘precedent in-any age or country, 
at the public expence 
the priesthood of a religion diffeting wide- 
ly from the established one. “He thou 
it. was as much as reasonably could be 
asked, to educate 250: at the pub- 


vate manner, were an abundant supply | 
the Catholic -ministry. He’ took this’ 


téts'apon'this question, and declared on 


‘ight hon, gent. was so indignant at the . | 
influence,whenit wag 


so well’known that the present administra- 


(the Reversion bill) were fully illustrative 
Of this point, absence of. the right 


hon. gent.’s colleagues on the present‘oc-’ 


| compromise:which did not yield obedience 
to such influence, nor yet decidedly-resist 


its interposition. ‘The money which.was 


the »subject-of the present debate, was in 


amount little to give, but was every thing | 


within the last'24 hours had -been ¥oted 


for a-more ample provision Scotch 
es, a provision very proper where ser- 
done to give a claim toit, . 


vice had 
but in his opinion, not so proper where 
there had been no service. i 


who, if he preserved a shred of any prin- 


had also received'the countenance of Jord 
Westmoreland and lord Camden, both 
members of the present cabinet, when in 


It -had , been ‘sanctioned by the revered 
lord’ Cornwallis, the r 

a subject of considerable delicacy, and the 
difficulties’arising out of the subject itself 
were not a little aggravated by 
in which it had been discussed, and: which 
tended to produce irritation rather than 
conciliation. He should have “expected 
something better ‘fr 
the noble lord, and of those with whom he 
acted, and it was not without very 


. ‘Toleration, he said,‘as explained 
beth by Mr. Locke and Rounest 
leave to others the right of professin 


the situation of lords lieutenant of Ireland.” 


ter | fluence majesty’s minis. 


thefaith and ‘honour man, his firm — 
belief that. no such influence had been 


tign was formed on principles particularly 
proceedings with respect to a late measure 


of the*education of the Catholic clergy 
had received the countenance of the 
minal head ‘of ‘the present administration, 


ciple,. was ‘bound: to support: it now. 


the patviotism of — 


pain that he had heard the mode © ars 
gument to which they had this evening re- - 


waching their own religious principles in 4 


their own way, as far as was compatible 7 ak 


casion, was probably owing to a sortof: 


wicke, and the late chi governor of 


them, aidiwhy had he in‘six weeks 
said that they were the beat subjects: 
the realm;:@nd that hey should: get: the 
elective franchise and other privileges ?— 
| Lord HyiPetty was not surprised thatthe 
} 
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degree of. toleration was denied.to 
Ireland some years ago, but it was now ex- 
tended to that country ;. and ds far-as an 
. establishment was supported at the public 
expence, for the. pur of instructing a 
“particular class, differing in sentiment from 
the established religion: of. the country, 
"we went beyond the bounds of: toleration, 
* end instead of acting upon the principles 
of bigotry and intolerance,.we exercised 
degree of liberality unknown in 
 gther country. he recdillected the 
_. . history of past times, it was impossible for 
him, not to be jealous of the Roman-catho- 
lic religion. 
| mature'and tendency of this religion from 
its:influence on certain individuals of high 
rank, whose minds were liberalized: by in- 
¢ercourse with the most. refined classes of 
. society. The.only way to judge of it-was, 
to see its effects upon the great butk of the 
‘people... No man was a greater enemy-to 
persecution, or 2 greater friend to tulera- 
stion,.than he was ;, but he!hoped to be for- 
for entertaining some solicitude that 
religion should at least have 
tai Led Milton doubted his hon. colleague’s 
practical re for toleration, when :he- 
recollected his opposition to,a bill to ‘ena- 
bdledissenters to hold commissions in’his 
ajesty’s service. was as warm a 
friend to the protestant religion as ‘his hon. 
colleague; but it was. because he was a 
| _ friend to protestantism that he wished to 
enlighten the catholics.; “for this was the 
‘most likely means gaining them over to 
the protestant faith. 
Mr. Laing contended, the present 


Fy, but of pure legislation. It was only 
by conferring benefits upon the Roman- 
_ catholics that their affections could be gain- 

ed; and that they could be rendered: good * 
and loyal subjects. In this view he consi- 
dered it as highly impolitic to sacrifice so 
important an object for a consideration 
so extremely inconsiderable as 
Mr. Herbert (of Kerry) was of opinion 
“| __ that, in the present circumstances, curtail- 
ing the former: grant to ‘the. Irish catholic | 

‘seminary was-one of the most impolitic 
measures that could be devised. 
_ _ Lord Porchester supported the grant: of 

Mir. Ponsonby did: not’ wish to 
| h®-time: of the house but, at | 
|... time, it was impossible not to notice what. 
shad fallen from the chancellor of the ex- | 

No. person was: indeed: better | 
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'| becoming line of conduct. When ont: of 


'e could:not judge of the | 


" -wasnot a question of toleration or of bi-. 


| England, to p ate what they deemed : 
ropagate 


2 
‘precate the raising of cries on 
ject! But, were these cries about religiony: 
such’ could’, never come from him! He 
He woyld be the very 


was above them 


last person-to-tell us that 
England was in.danger!: He Was undoubt- 
edly above all tricks and artifiges. of \this | 
kind, and the house:ought tof his ade 
vice, in adopting a’ similarly’ and 


power, he had setthem a biilliant example 
of resignation, and of a desire to promate 
unanimity “and vorder,:The house 
had addi encouragement tounanimity — 
and christian. love coming from: another 
hon. gent. Wilberforce), who.was 
himself clothed and wrapped up inacloak 
of religion and good willtowards-alkmam- 
kind, except towards gentlemen onthe side 
of the house to which he (Mr. P.)runfortus ~ 
nately belonged. According to that hom, 
t.’s. estimation, ministers were. all wise 


tion was distingui by nothing 
tion and discontent. That hon. gent. wot 
have the housego and instil into the: minds 
of the e of: Izeland. the liberality, 
bounty, and tolerance of ministers;whether = 1 
they believed in them or not. The tele- T 
rance of the chancellor of the exchequer: aa 
seemed to go the length ef 9000/..g¢sbut 
whenever 13,000/. was.talked of, the esta- 
blishment would step 
Mr. Stephens advertedto one ontwoof ~ 
the. objections which ' Protestants ee 
have to the Catholic: faith; but mys 
far as was necessary. to repel some hatsh 
attacks of the opposition speakers, and sup> 
port his declared opinion that we could 
not, as members of a Protestant commu- 
nion, consistently or conscientiously,edu- 
cate clergymen.tor the,Catholie‘Church,a 
ound on which he.-would have pa 
at particular mode. of .assisting the 
tholics of Ireland, if the question of found- 
ing the Maynooth College were then before 
the-house, and on the same principle fele 
himself bound to oppose:the further;and 
as he conceived, needless extension»of 
that establishment. He was sure that the 
ings of sincere and pious Papists would 
revolt at; the idea of educating, at their 
own charge, clergymen for the Church of 


tenets and rites of the church oft as. Pech 
corruptions of Christianity, were bound K 

on. the same principle, not -to be directly 

i 


the house. 


gious view, ‘they deemed: to’be: dangerous 


ey ‘errors, by: educatiog men for the Catholic 


hon. metaber'ayowed his sense of the im- 
portance oftthiose @istinctions -which sepa- 
surprise til ‘gentleman in that house 
ence, he strongly re bated every egree 
of.intolerance in and: claimed 
not only the vile’ principle of persecution, 
but'the illiberality of disliking,-or formin 
harsh jud of «men, ..on account 
_ their ‘errors:m faith. For his part, he re- 


specied oad iganied man of whatever 
ode ation of Christians, when he found 
im sincere ‘and.in earnest in the religion 


whith he professed.-Towards the Catho- 
- lies of ‘Ireland in particular’ he declared 
that he felt nothing but goo will, and:a 


_ disposition to conciliate’their affections to 


their t fellow subjects by all prae- 
medns.’' As to the general: educa- 
of their lnity, if not alread 
ficient degree provided for bythe state; he 
thought it an object that wé were particu- 


Jarly*bound to promote. He “intimated 


even,’ -that' the giving @ maintenance to 
their clergy ‘ould not in his judgment be 
-djable tothe same objections, or‘by no 


Means in an equal degree, that he felt as a 


He added, that in ‘his sincere 
@atholics must rather feel 


Protestant to. the proposition now before 
opinion, pious 


le sentiments towards us, than 


«gratitude or attachment, on the score of 


’ & this very objectionable mode of assistance ; 


and that it 'was calculated rather to injure, 

_ than serve the Protestant cause in Ireland ; 

-for it would be an argument, not easily to 

_ be: answered; against our sincerity in our 

_ religious tenets, and dgainst all those civil 

distinctions which -had occasioned discon- 

tent, of which: the Catholics of Ire- 

land; oo much reason 
compiain, t “Protestants thought 

_ differences between’ ‘the two Churches so 

immaterial as to-train at 

y to see | 


le 


ks Mr. Grattan was | 


enter so largely into an‘attack on'the reli- 
'giom of one-fifth: of the subjects’ of these 


ingdoms., He’ believed the in 
the sinceri of thelr tht 


purest motives ; but these would produce 


consequences deadly to the ‘interests of 
this country, France. 
‘Todiscourage the education of the catholic 


i 


y in a | 


‘haparte; ‘was to 
tholic priests, in order to shew that 


paid'an obédierice: to the pope, which was. 
inconsistent with: the king’s supremacy, 
‘he provisions for the education of theess 


} clergy in Ireland, and thereby 

~them to the continent, other words, to 

receive the precepts and charity of Bugs 
W, them ‘at hia feet, 

and of course to:teach to detest 


Duigenan read the oath of the cae | 


tablished clergy; fell. short of those pros 


of debate did not preclude such language, sf 

timents. He declared, that if any, one © 
would’ move to withdraw the public aid 
r from Maynooth, he would 


“alto; 
athe motion. 

W. Smith could not. help 

lating the councils of his majesty, and the 


rality they were likely to acquire in the 


person of the learned gent. who had just; _ 


sat down, and if report spoke cor- 


rectly, was about to assume the: title of oe 


posed to be granted for the priests at May- | 
nooth. in the ‘University of 
Dublin, 30 poor scholars, who got but a 
dinner once a’ day; and 72 scholars of 
the:house that got a dinner once a:day,. 
gs. He described theca. 


British empire, on the wisdom and libe | 


‘tholics as bad subjects and hostile to:the 
order, objected to’ the, 
usé of such language in speaking of = § 
4,000,000 of his majesty’s subjects. 
The Speaker declared, that the freedom | 


right honourable.’ If ever there wasa, 


mark of wisdom in the councils of any —— 
country, it was to be found in this latter 
circumstance, joined'to the refusal. of the 
higher grant now moved for. Ministers — 
were now about to recommend to his ma- © 
ntleman,* 
who told.that house that four millions of his _ 

majesty’s subjects were hostile. to. his go- | 


jesty to take into his councils a 


vernment, and ‘would, in case of emer- 


gency, be its bitterest enemies. He'called 
on 


hon. gent. (Mr. Wilbesforce), to 


say where was now the liberality of which ~ o 
the government had to boast ; and he'ap- 


pealed to him, whether the language of 


‘the gentleman alluded ~ was not most, . 
vilifying and disgraceful? 
expressed hig abhorrence.of 


the language used by Dr. Duigenan, de- 


claring that never words were uttered #0 . 
dangerous, abominable, and false; or40 


likely’ to separate the ‘kin and.to.de- 
Auge it in blood.  Ofthe religion of the” 


i 
Instrumental in ‘teaching syhat, in:'a reli- 
ae 
| 
| 
| Drlesthood.-—. e same time tha e€ 
is 
4 
me 
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| 
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Winded bim 
_ @atholics worshipped the same God with 


Be content to die. 


| ‘Won. gent. (Mr. Wilberforce)’ he had ‘at 
times been inclined to think,well, if 


try and tantism Had. so much 


t he could not see that the 


himeelf, his was not a religion in which 
he (Mr. B.) would either wish to live, ‘or 
“Mr. ‘Tierney wished simply to ask the 
right: hon. gent. the 


fearned who had been alluded 


to was of the Privy Council of Ireland; or 


was about to be? 


_ that the Resolution be. finally 


It. was with 
contained in’ that petition, of the ability 
of thé Co 


Chabcellor of the Exchequer did: not 


‘|. believe the:order to that effect had gone 


would not quibble with lim on this point. 
Tt was nothing to say the order: was not 


gone’; did the gent.. believe it 


Siri, Wellesley had no hesitation to say, 


__ that the lord lieutenant had recommended | 

that the learned gent. should be made a 

4 ‘member of the privy council ; and the'rea- 
son of that recommendation was, that the 


learned gent.’s presence was  absolutel 


ent, 'y 
nec for the dispatch of the: ecclesi- 


rs, which were so considerable 
a part of the business of the Privy Council. 
‘.. The house then divided on the question, 
that the Resolution be read a second time. 
Ayes 106; Noes 82.—-On. the question 
lly agreed to 
being: put, Mr. Tierney moved, that” it 
be postponed to a future day, in order that 
all the cabinet ministers might be present 


the numbers upon this were, Ayes 82 ;. 
. Noes 112.—The other orders were post- 
poned, and the house adjourned. 


“HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, May6. 


[Arrams or tue East Inpra 


ny.] Mr. Creevey rose, agreeably to no- 
tice, to move for certain papers to eluci- 
date ‘the real state of the Affairs: of the 


East India Company. said, he should. 
.., Shortly state his reasons for: making the 


motions with which it was his intention to 


conclude. Last year a petition had been 


sented for leave to borrow two mil- 
lions and; about 
ago. a was presen ing a 
loan of the public ‘lee to the cxieatof 
the statement 
any ‘to pay this loan, that he 
now rose to find fault. It contained a ma- 
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Company or not, it was/not his intention 
to say. The house and the public, how- 


although, in fact, as appeared from a pa 


| laid on the table. of the Howmethe defi- 
ciency was 3,000,000/., As an‘inducee - 


ment’ tothe Country’ to this loan of 


ever, were entitled to ‘be set right-on this 


-head.. “The:petition stated, that there was. 
a deficiency for the year 400,000%.; 


1,200,000/,; ‘the petition’ stated ‘that the 


paying albigheir debts, to. the amount of 
8,000,0003,° 
home account which 


it 
| was alluded. to, whereas the foreign .also 


should have been taken into consideration; 
when,.in fact, instead of a sarplus, there 
would have been a deficit’ of 12,000,000/. 


| When lie said this, he said it as a member — . 
‘| ef the'committee, and’ he 


d'he'spoke from:a do- 
cument laid before'the:committee. It was 
| for the Company to explain why, im these 


they laid before that house a ‘state 

| which went to show a surplus of 8 millions. 
The petition stated, that the Indian debt 
must fall u 
far this was a doctrine which would be re- 
lished ‘by the creditors of the Company 


not for him to say... He'should move in two 
ways: Ist, for the document which the 
Company had laid before the committee : 
and, 2dly, for the satisfaction of the Indian. 
creditor and of the public, he should move 


made by the company in Indi 
terms and conditions on which the same 
were made.—The petition also alledged the 
state of Europe, as: one’ of the’ leading 


© | causes of the embarrassmentin their affairs. 
| To prove the fallacy of this, he shouldalso 


move for a document to shew the nature of 
the Indian trade on the continent, from- 
which it would be seen, that the. Indian 
trade was becoming worse and worse year 


relations on the continent had taken place. 
The hon. gent. knew there was no proba- 
bility of the Committee making any report 
on this business, at the present advanced 

riod of the session; and the Company, 


he should be told,that he was a member 


his reason for not doing so was this; 


KQ) 


| abroad, to the amount of 32 millions, it was ' 


for an account of the amount of all loang * 


y their own statement, had forced him. 
to.bring forward the present motions. If’ 


of the committee, and that he should go to | 

them and make them parties to the motion, _ 

a he 
made. his charge against ‘the’ direetors. . 


Company::would havea surplus, after 
this to be correct, 
e 


circumstances, and with such a fica i 


the Indian territory. How 


after year, long before any change in our 
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whose: votes’ 
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Was'he to go to thie commitise and to’ sp- | 


ptalto them’; ‘or to the two directors who 
Were" members of the committee, ‘and 
“must expect on;such’a sub- 


' ject to Be against him? .“He said, that the 


‘witness, 


‘noble’ lord: all 


by.co 
Mr. 
gesting the persons who formed: the 


it should make a loan to 


_ moving, 


P that committee was radically 
The:qnestion was, were the 


ny: benkeipts? And ithese two’ directors 


the persons who were to say s0 or not, | 
| moved for, was' one which must, inthe 
Course of few days, come before ‘the 

house; under the act of patliament “The. 
ay, | committee was in the course of preparing 


and: tv advise.the country whether or not 


that y. were not the: 
Bave- been i 
committee, 


hon: gent. opposite (Mr: Dundas), should 
not bhaye been a member of the commit- 
tee, His father had been the author of the 

m. He had committed himself year 


after year, as to prognostics 
is son 


of its stability. and ‘gréatness;° and 


should: not; have been put on a committee - 


_ which.was to decide on the life or death of 
-@ Company, tothe.death of which he'could 
Bot 
ie said the same of the person 

(lord: ‘who: succeeded the 
d to; and: there’ wére 

others. on’ the Committee; whom, without 
being understood as saying any thing. in- 
vidious against. them;-he could not: forbear 
also from. referring to, as réceiving pen- 
sions out. of- the East India Company’s 
funds. Could any principle, he asked, 
be more absurd, than that they should 


. “De: persons on as a committee on 
subject? He sdid it was a great 
‘defect, that the honou 


Dundas) should have 7000/., another per- 
gon near him not. quite so miuch, and’ 


that a third, who had. been a judge in 
‘India, should have a. pension the 
. Indian revenue, and: yet:be members of a 
committee to. whom: such matters.were re- 
ferred, Without, imputing: any personal 
motives to any. of: these: gentlemen, he 
“must, think them unfi¢:te judge. on such:a 


business ; and. so he; thought it better!to 


liament: He concluded by 
hat there: be. laid: before the 
house an Account of; the East: India. stock 
:putation, on the Ist of March, 1808, 
Dundas declared, thet ‘in: sug- 


_ apply. to 


mittee on Indian. affairs, he had nothing in 
“View. but to propose those:who, from. thei 

were:mostJikely 
information to. the.com- 
He was,sorry the hon. gent. had 


ted to be a willing | 


could have been made: in 
very persons aljuded to. He was-certam 


mation ‘in the. 
| procure had been withheld. The paper, 
ever, which the hon: member first 


a report, which would be submitted to the 
| house along with every document neces- 


| that the report would not be made, or that 
the house would be called on to grant any 


gether unnecessary. He thought it was 
not perfectly candid: of the “tif gent. to 
insinuate that any of the members of the 
/ committee would be induced from inter- 
ested motives to'make a'r 


_ they were above al} suspicion, he read the 
the previous question. 


of the. committee, and contended, that 
without meaning‘ any personality or dis 


him to state any:legal disqualification for 
their serving on such a committee. =~” 
Sir Ji Anstruther vindicated, at some 


said as to himself, the--situation which he 
held did by no means incapa 


tion concerning the solvency or insolvency. 


not: depend: upon: them; and “his; in- 
come: was from: the: India 
revenue. 
friend: had: brought 
the house, 
the motion. 


hadi been Without mean 


ing any. perso and: diselaimi 
intention of: di ito: any memiberiof 


the committee, his bon. friend hud alluded 
to the general unfitness, whicls afose ftom 


‘the inquiry without the ‘assistance! ofthe 


| the-hon. gent, would admit that no infor-' 
power of the directors to’ - 


report they would 
not otherwise have made. ‘To shéwthat 


names of the committee, and concluded 
Laurence vindicated: the position of 
| his hon. friend relative to the constitution © 


respect to any individual of which it was 
composed, it.was perfectly competent’to 


length, the conduct of the committed; he. 


no, me: pacitate him 
from judging and deciding fairly any ques- _ 


of the East: India Company his situation 


Folkestone.was, glad that hid hom 
this: question before 
andi should give:his: supporto 


Smith.thought that his hon. friend 


sary. There was no ground for supposing 


loan without having the requisite evidence — 4 : 
| before them in the first place. ‘The mo. =~ 
| tion was therefore premature, if notalto~ 


his Botycertainlythe 


‘not isbjectéd to them at the time they'were 
| ‘appointed: Ble ‘confessed-,he didnot sce 
{ 
members of such a : 
moreover, that the 
‘ 
| 
4 

‘ 

Be 


| readi theilist of the committee: but by 
offices 


 eonduct, he expressed a‘ hope, that 


aGainst! him.—After some 


ing i 
alldce that the: ipopera 
would necessarily come undet con- 
_ sideration when the committee: ‘should have 
made its .report, and therefore, that the 
motion was premature. 


Grant defended | Sell 


committee for impartiality, and hadi no ob- 
jection to the production of the accoants, 
because he was convinced that they would 


the’ state..of the company’s. 


deprecated, however, all. discussion upon | 
| Wales, 


the subject before. the- committee made 
their report, not, only as premature, but | 
uncandid. As far. as regarded his’ own 


member. of, that committee, as well as in | 
every othér’ situation, his conduct would | 
be guided by «principle of and | 

htness;. - 

hail seen reason to:com-| 
plain of a di on onthe of those 
connected the Company, to withhold | 
any information: that was nec 
guide the and decision ¢ 
Comutittee. 

“Mp. foretold:that: the Bast India| 
Company would again apply next year to'| 
_ parliament for ai loan; that the year after a | 
similar application would be made, and: 


the | 


that there; was no: probability of any Joan | 


that was granted ever being repaid. Upon, 
this. ground, that: it 
highly. expedient: that the: public: should |, 
be:made: thoroughly acqveinted with: the | 
real’state of their affairs: He should :not, | 
however, press the: question to a division, 
if-the sense: of! the~ house to be’ 

rther convet+ 
 sation,., the. motions were ‘withdrawn, 
was ithe previous question: 
OF 


Lanps.} Mr. rising: 
to move for certain: papers relative to:the 
revenue of the crown, stated: 
his:object to be the correction of a number 
of errors:into which an hon. gent. who 

proposed: to make this revenue the’ subject 
a financial: arrangement for’ the 
(Mr. Biddulph) had: fallen: “That 
gent. had stated; that the crown lands: 
were Jet for only:50,000/, a year; whereas’ 
woulda to produce!much more, 


| List, leaving o 
| which was regularly paid into the. exche- 


eonvey, a very favourable impression | of | 
: affairs... He | cluded with moving for an. Account of the 


before:the house a cop 


ofthe 


THE gom nated al, 


itt inthe. of the old 
finance comimittée on the hereditary reve- 
nue, were never corrected. The facet was, 
that am: act of parliament had bee passed _ 
to rectify these abuses, in the very’ next 
session after the ‘report, which act had 


been strictly carriéd into-execution: But 
a number of pensions and ‘other’ 
upon this: revenue, which other 
should be «defrayed out of the Ci 
nly a balance of 1,900/ 


quer. onourable 


"Phe right gent. 
Of the crown in England and 
the pensions and other pay> — 
ments defrayed out of it, the sums appro- 
priated ‘to: the: improvement of woods ‘and 
quer.—-Ordered. 
To THE’ Das 

 Celonel Wood moved; that.there 
of the Jourrial oF 
Log-book of the Royab George,’ kept 

captain ‘Dunn; the-19thifo the 23 
of Feb: 1607, both days: 


land reven 


Mr: R. Ward-was net'aware of anyofit 


cial objection to the motion, but he thought 


«| it would be-but fair to the gallant admiral 


with whose,conduet the: paper was ‘con- 
nected, to:allow him every opportutiity:of 
elucidating the circumstances as far ds - 
miral: Harvey . thought t some: 
tisfactory’ reason ought’ to have: beert ass 
signed for the prodectiod of . this 
He complimented admiral Duckworth 
high terms, and: expressed thatit 
had fallen to his lot to’ pass the Dardanelles 
_in the' same. circumstan¢es with adyniral 
Duckworth, as he certainly sHould': havé. 
considered iit, as a’feather in his: cap: as 
long ashe lived; If the hon: gent. wished 
had not moved for a the admiral’s, 
Colonel Wood said, that it was notori 


that theexpedition' to the Dardanelles‘ha 


failed of its' object, arid:as'had’ been’ given 

out, fromthe state ofthe winds and cur 
rents. of im} ve,’ then, ‘that 
that house: should’ know. what 
the state-of'the winds and: currents at the 
time which’ couldonly be done ‘ima sa- 
tisfactory way, by: by thé produétion’of one 
of the log-books* who: was ems. 
tremelydesirable that: the: should. 
know whether! the: itiow fated’ from 


for information; he thawhé ~ 


~ 
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and ifit-did fail Sinn: | 
‘ther the. 


lord 
orth, was to: blame.) . 
Taylor said a words infavour 
‘of the motion. 
opinion, that, sufficient reasons: not 
given for, the: . production: of the 

;, at ay. rate, he did not see:why the | tained 

g-book of’ the Ro should be 
sin gled. out and. if; infor+ 
mation was why all-the. Jog-books 
‘of the squadron: were not called. for. 

Colonel. .Wood, had 
ever to the production af log- books: of 
i the ships. 


hi hest ot fee the character. of admi- 
Duckworth, but; he did. not: consider 


the splendid achievements of that gallant | 


officer .as.a_ bar to any investigation. into. 
the;causes of the failure of the expedition 
to the Dardanelles... He should 


¥ote for the production of the paper. - 


Cs Pole,contended, that. if it: was 
Meant to impute: any blame: to admiral 
Duckworth, either: directly: or'\indirectly, 
it. would be but. he should 
timely notice. of such an antention He 
likewise took this opportunity of observ- 
ing, that, in:.his..opinion, the n 

ich stood for discussion on this evening, 
ought not to have been brought on in the 
absence. of. Strachan, or. of some 


lified.and authorized 
authorized to defend 


uct, as far as it might be. impli- 
cated in the question. 
We 
that if there was an intention of rs om 
blame. to, admiral Duckworth, ample 
tice: should be given, for the 
allowing the gallant admiral sufficient time 
to.take measures for the. vindication of his 


fallen from the honourable, admiral, who 
spoke last, res respecting. sir Rd.:Strachan, he 
ae observe that, it was not, the intention 
- of the hon. gent. who had given notice of 

tion on this evening, to: i 
of blame to.that gallant. offi- 

He meant, as..he understood his in- 
to bring forward a charge in a 


manly way against the admiralty: board ; 


’ and.certainly, in defending the conduct of 
thet board; he..shoald: not. ;throw the 
smallest censure upon the conduct’ of that 
“excellent and meritorious officer... 

4p Colonel. Wood withdrew his motion ‘for 
the present the i intention of 


Pole was: also, of opinion, | 


mpute) the. 


which he'was now bringing 


Mr. Whitbread p 


‘it 
his: ‘station before: the: 
pres to the sailing of the French squadron’ 

that:port: in’ Jan. last.. He ‘under- 
‘stood that :no such communication: had 
been received. at the admiralty,. and there- 
fore there remained a chasm in the evi- 


desirable to -supply 


‘had found it 


which it: might a 
squadron was employed: in a blockadin 
, hot only that: 


to. 
which be hall notice, began >with . 
that nothing was ‘more distant 
his:intention’ than to throw onut‘the 
slightest reflection:‘upon the: 
sir Rd. Strachan, for whose character, both 
asa officer and. aman, he-‘enter- 
hest veneration : and-nething | 


had from: the hon. baronet . 
(sir, Ge Pole) ‘went. to impute:to him any. 


such intention, All:that that hon. baronet 


had said, was, that the testimony: of: sir 


Rd. Strachan would be very miaterial‘in 
guiding the decision of the house upon’ the 
be- 

e it, and in this ‘he: perfectly agreed’ 
with him.: For example; there was 
paper'that had been moved for, for the 
purpose of shewing the reasons which made 
for sir Rd: Strachan to quit 
port of Rochfort, ' 


dence, which it would have been most 


of the gallant: “himself, could 
he'have been called to: give such evidence 


vat the bar of the house. He had also good 


reason to believe, that sir Rd... Strachan 
to take water and 


provisionsfrom the Ferrol squadron ; but 


there was no evidence to this effect'in the - 4 ; 


which were on: the table) of ‘the 

; and as the admiral was not:present’ 

as to the truth of the fact, 

he saould :leave: this circumstance’ out‘of 
f | the charge that he meant to bring forward. 


The charge, limited: as it was, did 


bring forward upontriyial or light unds 
It im its should | be 
fairly ‘fully investigated, both for the 
interests of the public service and. for the — 
honour of the admiralty, When the gen- 
tlemen belonging: to this’ department of 
government talked of a squadron ay 
victualled. for two .or three months, 
they meant any norms Be all, they: must 
the in 2 ‘state’ 
b serv ur 
whic 


service, it was nec 
should be in a condition to: k 


all: times suffice’ to prevent the enemy's 
iad 


conduct: of 


the. evidence, 


its sta- 
tion, but as its utmost vigilance did:not at ee 
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ehan’s 


wherever: he went. ‘The. circumstance of 
lord Gardner, whose zeal and attention to 
the service merited every praise, having, 
sd early’as the 30th of Oct. detached the 


Conqueror from the Brest fleet'to relieve 


one of sir'R, Strachan’s squadron, was a 


confirmation of the principle he had now 


- Jaid; down. Had the ueror gained 
- the Rochfort squadron, it would have re- 
lieved the Impetueux, which had been 4 
months at sea; butthe Conqueror never 


geaiched the blockading squadron, and lord 
Gardner’s intention was so 


far frustrated. 
Notwithstanding this information, how- 
ever, which the admiralty had received 
from lord:Gardner; of the necessity, or at 
least of the propriety, of sending some re- 
lief to. this squadron,@o early as the 30th 
of Oct. (though it appeared that on the 
-gith of Nov.:the squadron had 3 months 
visions on 
c: that it had two months provisions on 
board, a ‘circumstance which did-not at all 
weigh with lord Gardner against’ reliev- 


 inge it,) no respect whatever was paid to 


his intimation, ‘and nothing was done by 
the admiralty till the 3d of Dec. when the 
Mediator was ordered out, with provisions, 
which, however, did not reach sir R. Stra- 
squadron till the 12th of Jan. On 


the of Dec. the Superb and the Spen- 


‘cer were ordered to join sit’ R: Strachan ; 
' but the order, as far as regarded the latter, 


which ‘had: the measles on board, was 


gountermanded,' and the former did not 


reach the blockading squadron till the 12th 
ofJan, In the mean time, hawever, ‘sir 
Richard was become so extremely impa- 
_ tient, that h€ deviated from the usual rule 


_ Of the service ; and instead of addressing 
letters, as he had been» in the habit of 


doing, to lord’ Gardner, wrote directly to 

- the admiralty, to make his distress known 
to that board—a state of distress to which 
he ‘could not have been reduced without 
the grossest negligence in that department 

- of government. _He was aware that it 
_ might be pleaded; that on account of the 
number o yg SB then at sea, it had 
been. impossible for the’ admiralty to pay 
all that attention: to the wants: of 
which ‘it would have been desirable to:do. 

. But was not this’ a circumstance which 
have into their calculation, 

re dispersing them in so many quarters, 

and on so different ? Was 
it of no consequence, that the toils and 
fatigues: which the Rochfort had 


and’ on' the 11th of 


should-be rendered of no use?) 


should be permitted to 
most enterprising of their naval command- 
ers? On the 4th of Jan: however, sir R: 
Strachan was: reduced to the ‘situation of 


and it was not till the' 12th that supplie: 

| arrived, at a time’when he had’ only 13 
days provisiofis.on board. ‘Now, he would 
put it to the house, whether: it was fitting, 
that any squadron should be allowed to be 
so much reduced in indispensable necessa- 
ries? If the Roghfort 
to sea at ‘that time, sir. R. Strachan coul 
not have gone in pursuit of 1 


distance, even though he had ‘been aware 


weather was so bad that the Mediator 
could not be cleared till the 19th; and 
the ‘Rochfort squadron had been alread: 
seen at’ sea by the Phoenix onthe 17 
sir R. Strachan being entirely ignorat 
of it for’some days’ afterwards. It ap- 
peared’ from the papers, that’ sir Richard 
was. in distress for'provisions, particular! 
for water, so early as the Ist of Dec. 
want,of cables, sails, and anchors. ‘From 
this the: hon. gent: inferred, that his leav- 
ing Basque roads, the situation of all others 
the most favourable for keeping ‘up ‘th 


saries on board the squadron, and: that hé 
had stood out from’ Rochebonnes to see if 
he might chance to fall in with. any of the 


a further proof that this was his motive in 


he was using his utmost-endeavours to re- 


lutions containing a recital of facts, which 
of censure upon ‘the ‘conduct of the 


of the house, that the case‘was not clear} 
|} made out: which.he ‘meant to: prove: 


table of the ‘house, ‘le 


to be able to make it out completely to 


\ 


* 


no consequence “that a French squadron 
escape under the 


having only 3 weeks provisions on 


squadron had’ put 


toany 


of the direction in which they had*sailed. 
From the 12th ‘to the 19th of Jan. thé — 


that he was even then complaining ofa. 


blockade of the port of Rochfort, wasto be - ; 
ascribed to the reduced state of the neces- 


victuallers that were sent out to hm. As | 


leaving his station, immediately after clear- .. 
ing the Mediator, sit Richard writes, that 


gain his station—Mr. Calcrafé next stated 
the course which he meant to adopt. “His 
intention was to move a number of Resé- 


he meant to follow up-with a 
of admiralty ; reserving. to himself how- 


ever the power of withdrawing’ this last 
Resolution, should he find it to be the'sense 


was possible: that now on thé 
measure defective; but he pledged himself 
the satisfaction of ‘every candid and ims 
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 to.de.4o others as 


ox, supplied. with any. provisions,, notwrith, 


the, some..<f | squadson hed only three weeks provisions, 
cera. by the. squadrane| although, the bread appears to. have, been 
qlutions. which, he, meant to | reduced to. tworthirds allowance frou Dec, 
he had communicated, a week ago.te |. 2ist. 1807; and, further, ‘that it. was not” 
to,, the. admixalty, | vatil of Jan.,.when:the 
eit certainly: was;.te -bring, a | was xeduad to 13, days provisions,.that 
inst, thet department, | any part. of it, was relieved by: fresh; ships, 


would sone by. The: han, | standi 


gent. with, movi the, follow. 

Resolutions;, which hesaid, if aasented 

¥ the house, he should, then-follow up 

ba upon, the of 

appears: 

called’ the. attention 

the command, of .rear- 

he had. ordered the; Conqueror, 

refitting. and replenishing “at Caw- 
bay,.to, relieve one. of the ships .on 

statlo 1st. of Dec, 

under the 


guns; sailed from: Ports, 
4 74, guns, 


sailed Plymouth. 5th. Faly..; 
farrior, ups, sailed. from; Plymouth 
J ‘74 guns, sailed:from 

fatigable,. 44, Sab 

sailed: from ; PI ‘mouth, 7th 
36, sailed, from: Plymouth 
«10th, Sept; guns, sailed 
from: Blymputh, 18th. Ocet,, all, victualled 
4 Foxhound, 18: guns; sailed 
9d, ong victualled, for 


guns, sailed 
b.two, months; 10; sailed 


Rapid, guna, 
Plymouth; 25th, Sept,» vietualled for 
That it, appears: to. this 
did. join: the 


——— font, nor, were 
to join, in lord. for 


that, ron, before. the: 2156 
807... Nev: 


off; Roohfort had not | 


/provisions, That-on 
23d it was, further: reduced; the 


~ 


/ 


yal sir R, Strachan 


| beeause he thought: that those papers must 


‘and-aetivity,.of the present board of admi- 


ing, the earnest entreaties and. ne 
ed from admiral. 
miral onthe 1gthof 
Jan. 1808,,the Superb,and Mediator joined | - 
the squadron ten.leagues south-west-of the 
Rechebonnes, that the. Lavinia joined.on 
the 14th, .and:the Colossus on the }5th, 
and that it was. the 19th of Jan.before the 
Mediator was cleared of her stores; and 
that the squadron was unable to regain: its 
station, owing tothe delay occasioned in . 
the: clearing: the Mediator, the adverse 
winds, rough: weather; and that.on 
the. 17th of Jan,,Sunday, the French squae 
cenix, having, as it appears,.es¢ 
out, of Rockfovt dutta the time rear-admi- 
been to quit 
station. for the purpose of receiv 
Upon, the: first Resolaion 


rr 


eing put.from-the chair, 

_Mr., Wellesley Pole: rose and. said, that as 
the. bon, perto move 
a series. of Resolutions wit 


following them<up with any thing exp 

of the objectavamed, he; should fe 
uty to. move; the: previous. question 

upon. the Resolution,, He 

confessed,. not. little: surprised to: hear 

that. object, still. avowed: by: the gent, 

after: his, having. perused, th papers that 

had.-been.Jaid upon: the table of: the 


impress the-mind.of every candid:man 
with,a| conviction the: zeal, -vigilange; 


ralty,.. The: hon; gent. -had! brought: two 
most, serious charges: against: the board:;, 
one was, that. the: board! paid; no, attention 
whatever tothe repeated. and.earnest requi- 
sitions of; the several: commanders of; the 


ae 


di badwean 


| 
| 
the following ships.; Cesar, 80.gums, sd 
rom Plymouth, 13th, Oct.’; . Spartiate 
= 

wentiof; provisionss; Here he would:ob- 
J serve, that the rendezvous appointed by the iE 
onl: 36, and the wine-and spirite:80 days; case of | 


draw from! his 


was not able ‘to pursue: the It 
would appear from a letter he should read: 
to the house, that the weather, and not the 
-” want of victuals, was the true and ‘onty | 
cause that prevented the pufsuit.” The 
house would judge from the letter which 
he should now read to that far 
from— 
spoke te deder: “He obedrv 
ed that all the rs moved for by his 
hon. friend, and all the papers moved for 
in ‘op of their conduct by the 
mtlemen opposite, weré on the table. 
conceived it would be productive of 
imconvenienee were the practice td 
ontinued ' of allowing a member to 
cket.a paper, not re 
it sacle as he’ might think ‘eondu- 
is'object. 
ba Speaker said, much: 
ately passed u is ‘in thie! 
rize ta state that ‘any precise or tive: 
‘tule of existed, ith regard It 
ed to him’ to: rest wholly thei] 
iseretion of the ‘house, who would’ of 
course pronounce their’ judgnient accord: 
ing’to the cireumstances of the’ case! 
Mr. Ponsonby thought thet if the house: 
had never adopted a rule’ to: prevent’ this’ 


practice, they’ ought’ to do. Nothing 


could’ be'more injurious to debate, or more 
replete’ witly absurdity, for what would be’ 


consequence if— 


The Chancellor of she Brcheguer to: 
order, observing; that it’ was hing to 


the order of the house at’pre- 


_ Sent 'was, and! another to’ consider’ what’ it’) 
would be’ ‘éxpedient'to make iti 
Ponsonby ‘said, that if the 
persisted’ in reading a document not 


ally before the house; he should move an’ 


adjourriment of ‘the debate: 

Pole: then that: he 
should be sorry to persist‘in’ une 
pleasant to the house, and: sh 

doing whutimighv be offensive'to 
tlemen o He would therefore not! 
read ‘the: leteer, but content himielf with 
stating» the-substance. of’ that’ letter). and 
Yet) thie ‘houses : iti whatever crédit® it 
duet to his'claravter, He would 


R. Strachaiij wher feavittg the’ buy; 
r Vv 
3 and hd passed 
in the ‘sage “way Gibraltat:” “This 


siguals by 


he would state, ‘and he pledged 
-racter to the rath Of the statement: “On: 
the 30th of ‘Oct. lord Gatdner Wrote to 


the acquainting them thatthe 


eeror hdd joined off 
Cawsand bay’ to’ refity and then 


and He wished ito be remembered that this 
ship was then orderéd to mach? 
provision’ and as many’ live’ Bullocks 
‘she conveniently could; this arrived, 
agreeably to lérd: Gardvier’s orders, on the 
Isé of 
month it was ordered to repair to the sh 
employed ‘in thie sérviee of conveying the 
royal family frotti Liston’ 
anid te ander sir 
| Smith; four sail of the line were ther 


tached. ‘Here he observed that sotté Of 


ships Wad been months at sea vee 
they had reached™ 


an order from the adiniralty to 
ling board, *requiritig thei to’ sévid oat 

visions ‘of potatoes, “onions; “hive 
of| ballocks, forthe’ several squadrons’ “off 
L?Ovient, Rochfert; and Ferrok ; the potas’ 


toes, ‘three’ pounds’ per for two? 
‘avd a8 many Hive buttocks 
letter’ fron? Mr.’ Barrow to ford ‘Gardner, 


acqudinting his’ lordship with those’ 


tions, and botlr dated* $d°Dee! “He 


riéxt: referred to other papers ‘to ‘stew the! 
actual! state’ of sir R: Strachan’s' 
ont the 1st of Dec: On the: 9d Dee te’ 


order’ was issued’ for’ forwarding’ the 


plies by’ the’ Mediator, but no’ requisition 
‘Was received av tite’ admiralty 
‘of Dec: anid‘ yet 


‘That® letter wes! write on’ the’ 1th 


lord’ ‘Gardiier; and did ce state th 
there’ Were’ fot’ Tore’ than 


her from.’sit Re of the 


'Dev.; and two ditys dre Mes 


weit! into thy 
‘then Wad fot’ : 


Boa: 


his 


and relieve one ‘ofthe ships off Rochfort; 


atid the T5tl of the ‘sete 


‘ve the! 


destiried to relieve.’ yr to 


advert 
provisioniry 
been issued! onthe! the luis 


weeks? 
ter lore: Gardiier;” 


wa’ from thé station but from the ‘16th’ t 

‘the’ Dec.” ‘That ‘might th 

‘gent. ; ‘but he had ‘too ‘mich patriot 
igm‘not glad, mi case he was satisfied 

; 

| | 

3 
; 


giderable 


tention of thehouse to sir Richard’s let- 


of. 
the Superb and ‘Spencer. But it had been 


objected, why were not those ships sent 


_» direct to. sir Richard, without being first 

sent to lord Gardner? ‘The objection he: 
was surprised at; because it betrayed such 
ignorance of: the general: routine, which 
was, that all blockading squadrons are 
ibject to the controul of the commander 

_ of the Channel fleet... He fiext referred 
to a letter dated. the: 20th Dec., and re- 
ceived at'the admiralty the 22d, from ad- 
 -miral Young, beginningj)<As a very con- 
supply of provisions ‘has been 

ne off Ferrol, and the Au- 

ill sail on Tuesday for that squa- 


. dof with six months provisions, I submit 


to their lordships whether it may not be 
advisable to allow the provisions ‘carried 


@ut by the Mediator to be divided between’ 


the squadrons off L’Orient and Rochfort,’’ 
&c. He next adverted to lord Gardner’s 
letter, transmitting the state of sir Richard 
Strachan’s squadron, the bread being at 
two-thirds allowance onthe 21st Dec. and 


then rerninded the houseof adm. Young’s 
Tetter of the following 


division of’ the, provisions. The relie’ 
was ready) to: sail. eight or nine days be- 


fore, but-prevented by bad weather; 


"as soon as the weather permitted, the 
Spencer, Superb, and’ Cumberland, were 
sent directly to sir R. Strachan. - He here’ 
took occasion to pay a high tribute to the 


professional..merits of admiral Young, as 


the best port admiral in the navy. ‘On the 
_ S1st Dec. the Colossus was ordered to join ; 


- and there ‘would be found the letter of 


admiral Young, requiring the two trans- 
B sc sent into Catwater, to be forthwith 
_ laden with two.months provisions for 4,500 
men, forthe immediate relief of the Roch- 


fort squadron.—He then entered upon'the 
division of the subject: the other 
gerigus..charge ‘was, that sir-Richard had 


~ been conipelled to abandon his station in 
of want of provisions. He 
ewed what had been the state of the 


weather from the 21st of Dec. till the 6th 


of Jan.;. that it was so tempestuous 
)\prevent the relief going out, .and that 
and this only was what compelled sir 
Strachan to abandon his station. 
of this, to call, the 


tty: dated the Qist Dec. and not received 
have been driven off, 


‘and have only:just-got hold of the land. 
Nothing materia bos ocurred. “We have 


PARE: Mav 0} 1800 
amvorder' was. issued forthe sailing 


‘then cited sir Richard’s next letter of the: 
25th Dec: mentioning the reduced state of 
the provisions, and stating, that“ the wea-' 
ther has been such, we have not béen able: 
to. ap n the’ remains of | provisions’ 


had 


to each ship.””? He next cited an extract 


from sir Richard’s letter to lord Gardner; :— 
-dated the 28th Dec. off Rochebonnes, in: 
which ‘he says, “ I inclose the state of the 
squadron on the 23d, since which, the — 
weather has prevented much cemmuni-| 
cation.” On the 4th of January, 
‘Richard, when ‘tationed ten leagues off 


Belleisle, wrote ‘that since the Emerald 
and ‘Eurydice had parted in chace; they 
had had ‘constant gales; and on the 22d 
of Jan., the admiralty received a letter’ 


from sir Richard, dated the 16th, themly- 
ing ten leagues south-west of the Roche- — 


bonnes, in which he states, that the Superb — 
and Mediator joined’ on the 12th, the 
Lavinia on the 14th, and the Colossus yes- 
terday’; and adds, “ but it was not. till’ 


this morning that the weather would _ 
This 


mit us to communicate ‘by boats,’ 

gent. and let the house decide between the! 
two authorities... The hon. gent. then pro- 
ceeded to shew, by avariety of documents. 
~which he cited, . 
ther, ‘and not by want of provisi and 
concluded, by admitting that the facts, 
contained in the hon. gent.’s Resolutions 
were, generally speaking, correct ;. but he 
denied the inference them. The’ 


candidly submitted to his: ins 
which 
moving, should those at present before the 
house’ be assented to, contained a most 
direct and positive censure on board: 


tion, and 


of admiralty, couched in the strongest 


terms of reprobation. As he, therefore, 


‘considered all the Resolutions — 


as vehicles for the last, he should move the 
vious question on them, and meet the 

‘last with ‘a direct’ negative.’ Above alt 

things he any delay in the de-. 

cision of the 

have it out now, added the hon. gent. 


my 
situation is not @ sinecure, and I 
He | ling that any proportion of my time should 


be uselesly diverted from the public service. 
If, ‘scledite; the hon. gent, is determined. 


to-fight another day, Iam ready to meet 
him ; but I can assure the house, that from 
the first'agitation of this’ business, I have 


then was’sir R. Strachan versus the- hon. 


sit Richard was com- _ 
pelled to abandon his position by the wea 


last’ resolution, which that hon. gent. had ee 
had declared ‘his. intention’ of 


ouse on-the subject. Letus 
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tress of the | 
swered by the admiralty on the 18th, send- 


thtest apprehenision as to the result, but. 
pa Iwas aware that I should be drawn 
off from that which is the immediate object 
of my anxiety and ambition. 
(Sir Charles*Pole totally differed from the 
hon. gent. who had just sat down, both as 
to the facts themse}ves, and the inferences 


which he drew from them: he read ex- 
tracts from -many different. letters on the 
table, by which he’ shewed that the fleet 


off Rochfort were very badly provided, 
and could not have followed the enemy 
more than three or four days. - The power 
of dispatching ships to: relieve sir R. 
Strachan, it was ere was not vested in. 
Jord Gardner; else he surely would not 
have sent off five different and atixious 
letters to the admiralty’ on the -stibject. 
He read extracts froma letter, dated 11th 
of Dec. —e the admiralty the dis- 

eet, which letter was an- 


ing a supply of provisions in one victual- 
ling ship: although this ship was intended 
for the supply of three squadrons, namely, 
that off L’ Orient, off Ferrol, and Rochefort, 
yet she did not convey more than equal to 
sixteen days bread, for the line of battle 
ships off Rochefort alone. He said, ifevery 
pound of bread, which had beenso sent, had 


‘been received by the Rochefort fleet alone, 


it’ would not have put it in @ situation to 
follow the enemy. Such inattention of the 


of the admiralty was the greatest 
iow England as it would 


be the greatest triamph the enemy could 
obtain. ‘That day was perilous to us indeed, 
_ when we fourd ourselves unable to farnish 


7 sail of the line sufficiently to keep their 


_ stations.. He could not conceive what was 


meant by sending one stofe-ship out to 
supply such a fleet with bread, wine, and. 
water. He could not foretel what would 
be the decision of the hotise, but he knew 
well what would be the sense of the coun- 
try on such conduct: the house might di- 
vide three to one in its favour, but the na- 
tion would net be a whit the more con* 


‘winced. He then read an extract from a4 
letter to the board of admiralty, dated 


the 15th Dec. in which it was declared, 


_ that the fleet was in total want both of sails, 


water, and every other necessary with 
which a fleet should be provided. In con- 
sequence of such a situation, sir Richard 
Strachan.was compelled to quit his ancho- 
fage; to look out for vietuatiers; what was 
the event? The enemy, taking the advan- 
tage of Wis absence, escaped out of Roche- 
Vou. 
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or would have attempted; had sir Richard 


been sufficiently provided to have ker 
his station in ue Roads. At length, 
however, he did obtain a supply of 3: 


tons of water, which his 


fleet for 26 days ; and: alt 


ugh he ad- 
mitted that the 


Colossas fur- 


ther incteased his store, still they did not — 


so increase it as to enable him to pursue 
the enemy with safety. On the 28th, the 
Admiralty had an acknowledgment from 


the fleet of 23 days bread, 45 days water, | 


and 24 days wine ; this supply, added to 


the former supplies, exactly made a total 


of eight weeks and three davs provisions 5 
and he would'ask, was that a sufficiency 
for a pursdit ; for instance, to the Cape of 
Good Hope ? The present board of Admi- 
ralty might be actuated by as pure and 
praiseworthy a zeal as possible, but he la- 
thented theit talents were not equal to 
that zeal. “He said, as to sir Rd. Strachan’s. 
‘squadron quitting’ Basque Roads, he be- 


lieved there was a reason for it,. but . 3 


serious for him to staté in'that housé. A 
tothe transports which it had beeii sta 
were sent to relieve the squadron, althou 


three had been sent, still but one attived. — 
He contplained loudly of the mischief — 


whieh would ensue from keepin ships at 
sea on urgent duty, waiting for t 

of tre ; they should be so situated 
as totally to feel abové contingeticies ; but 
here so fatal was the adoption of a contrary 
course, that ‘evén had our blockading ad. 


tmiral seen the fleet-which lie blockaded 


standing out to sea on the 21st. of Jan. he 


could not have chased theth 20 leagues . 


from land! From the very weekly ac- 


counts laid upon the table forthe pernsal 
of the country, it appeared that there ca : 


at that time on board the fleet only brea 
for 16, wine for four, and water for 


days! He did not wish idly to declaim © 


against the measures of any man or set 

men, but he solemnly declared, that had @ 
charge of the nature of this coeaity been 
brought before a court martial, and no 


other justification ‘thaw what the 
should 


on the table of the house offered, he 
have no hesitation in deciding on his pet 
that the British squadron off Rochefor 


‘had not been cet in the manner which 


the exigency of the service required 

the'safety 

themselves to sport thus with the feelings 

of a gallant and deserving officer. What 

must those feelings have Deen, when, after, 

atl his anxiety, and fatigue, he’ 


the country demanded. He. 
could not conceive how men could bring — 
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een. the French fleet,stealing: out of : 
hefort 


Rochefort unable. to follow. and.defeat them, | 
_ from the unmerited neglect with which he 
had been treated. The arrival.of the Co- 
Tossus. and. Superb, had, ,however,.. been 


‘ much dwelt upon,-and after all, even when 


they had divided their supplies among the’ 
fleet, what provision had it? Exactly seven 
_days bread, 63 wine. and spirits, and 


40 days. water‘, He was.ashamed. to. take 


time and trouble of the house.in de- 


ling such broad and simple facts.as these, 
when in fact any observation on: the sub- 
_ject was. rendered quite unnecessary -by 
e able of the hon.. gent. who 

epened the debate. .This was. a. question 
to which the house:should. give all its-at- 
. tention.; it involved. the dearest..imterests 


of the country, whose safety. was identified | 


with. the welfare. of her. fleet., As to:the 


new system which the hon. gent. (Mr. 


Pole} had. breached, to-night, he was sorry 


to see any sueh, attempted ; if its effects 
were to be the allowing a ship.to remain 

at sea for eleven months,. and .when. she 
had remained at home only. as many days, 
._ sending her out again—if such ‘were to be 
~ its effects, he disclaimed and denounced 
-such.a measure; the name of the..ship so 
treated he said was the Defiance... He de- 
precated ships so_long.and ill- 
prided at sea for such a Jength .of time. 
He did not profess himself friendly to.a 
__Note'of censure on the Admiralty, however 
he might have thought them inefficient ; 
before such a measure was adopted, evi- 
dence should be heard. at the. bar. of the 

‘ house ; and then, -and not until then, a 
€ensure could be warrantably 

_ 80 public and respectable a board ; but 
what must the squadron off. Rochefort 
think, nay what must be the feelings of 
the whole British fleet and of the country 
at large, when an impartial and temperate 
examination of the papers laid on the table 
of the’ house by the Admiralty, proved, 


that the blockading squadron had been 


cruelty neglected ; and admitting for the 
- ake of argument, that every pound of 
bread, and every gallon of wine and spi- 
‘rits, which reached sir Rd. Strachan before 
_ the departure of the French squadron} had 
been correctly distributed, still it was most 
otofiobs that the Brifish squadron weuld 
not have been in a state-to haye followed 
__ Mr. R. Ward stated, that the general 
every Admiralty, was. to 
3 p a séfficient force off every blockaded 


Bs 


to;watch the force of the enemy. The 
mode of relieving these squadrons was b 
sending out: ) ship by ship, provided, 
not only with their own equipments; but 
loaded also for the : re -of others, 
The commander in chiet of the Channel} 
Fleet was. the person to see that they were 
roperly victualled, and regularly _re- 
ieved, and he corresponded. for that pur- 
pose with the port admiral at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth. Every of the paps 
shewed that lord Gardner had acted in 
that manner. It might-happen, however, © § 
that. this plan of blockade, during 4 naval 
campaign, might, under the pressure gf =~ 
more i tant objects, -be 
suspended. At the time to which: the” 
apers referred, the expedition to 
agen, and the return of the. fleet the 
prizes, had ,occupied much of the atten, 
tion of the Admiralty. were 
also. provided to blockade the Tagus, and 
to convey the Royat Family of Portagal .. 
to’ the ils. . Another squadron was 
also assembled at Spithead, of sufficient 
force to. meet. the Russian fleet then ex- 
pected to come upthe Channel. He. called 
upon the gentlemen opposite, who were — 
di tobe fair, to give credittothe letter 
of sir- Rd..Strachan, declaring his appro~ 
bation of the. attention -of the Admiralty’ 
to his..squadron. It. appeared bythe 
that, in, November, the squadron 
Pad ten weeks. provisions on . board, and oe 
that .18:days after, ten transports, one of 
which. was immediately driven back, and 
only. four of which, were able to,reach their 
destination, had been sent out with 700 
ton. of water tothe squadron. The large 
ship wassent out with a temporary supply 
only, and.he, admitted that the Admiralty, 
was answerable for every thing up to2ist 
of December, at which date the squa-- 
dron had. six weeks water, six weeks 
and four.days bread, and eight or nine 
weeks beef, pork, and wine. It might 
be..a. question! why the.Mediator had 
not sailed till the 6th.of.Jan:; but-he =~ 
shewed. from. the letters from admiral — 
Young, that the weather alone prevented 
her sailing, and he was confident the hon. 
gent. would not question the authority of 
that.gallant officer. He denied most posi- 
tively, and challenged any. gentleman to 
prove, that sir Rd. Strachan had. for a 
single. moment, left his statign. ‘The hon. - 
bart.had fallen. into-an error, when-he | 
asserted, that the Admiralty was blamable 
for not sending out. the earlier. 


They, could hot contend with the elements, « 4 
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state-of:the weather. was such, that from: 
thei3d: of Dec: to the: 28th of'Jan: during 
period of) 55 days, as ‘not:to allow: the. 
vessels.to sail. Was: the Admiralty to 
blame for that?:As well. might be 


blamed for vessel’s foundering. at sea, as 


the: Admiralty of the: day. be :blamed for 
the unfortunate loss of the: Royal — 
He should not trespass longer upon ‘t 


attention of the ‘house; though he had felt 


it not: unnecessary to add these. general: 
observations to the able 


impregnable 
- arguments of his hon. ‘friend, Philip JI. 
_ of Spain, the greatest tyrantthe annals of 


history exhibited,.on hearing of the fate of 
his Armada, exclaimed, Thank God 
no worse !? That: consideration which a 
ves manifested for the interposition of 
e elements; the Admiralty had ‘a. right 
to-expectfrom a British senate... 
vo Mri @. ‘observed, that the Re- 


- solution went to say that sir R. Strachan’s 


squadron was not'supplied with provisions, 


and.that was proved: by the documents on 


the table, beyond:a-question. Ithad been 
said, that: sir Richard: had never: left. his 
station‘on account/of the want of provi- 
sions. “A letter from him,.dated the ‘21st 
of Nov., says, ‘The wind shaving: veered 
tothe Notthward, he stretched out: to sea 
to try to meet some of ihe transports that 
he had: expected.” Why proceed: to.sea, 
in-an uncertain pursuit, to look after trans- 

rts; if notin want of -provisions?: and if 


oh proceed to sea, he must-have gone 


Off his‘station... The letter of sir Richard,. 
_ upon which the hon. gentlemen .prided 
themselves so’ much, contained: not a par- 


ticle of any thing that could support them. 


Sir Richard had written several letters to 
commanding officer, lord. Gardner, 
stating the situation of the'squadron, and | 


its: want of provisions; finding the 
supplies did’ not come, he wrote to the 
Board of Admiralty: The consequence 


. was, he received a supply.; and this boast- 


ed prize, ‘this letter, «commending. the 


board; went: just so. far as: to say, »he 


thanked them for the. attention: they had 
paid to:his communication. Did this ex- 


_~ eulpate them? Did he say any thing about 


what had been the situation of the fleet? 
No: but.look to his letter of ‘the 23d of 


Jan., four days after. the French had got 
what: does he say, iafter:all the 
boasted»-supplies reached:-him?: «'That if. 
and water would. last him, he 


follow the enemy over the world.’ 


Alblockading: squadron ought to have pro- 


they: were blockading could possiblypro- 
cure.. The Board of Admiralty could.not. 
‘think that the enemy’s squadron, would go. 


‘visions ‘on board: equal :to. what:the fleet 


- 


no-farther than what. two:months’| provie, 


sion would allow them. That must have; 


‘been«their supposition, or thatthere'was: 
understanding between the board:and 
‘the enemy ; for whemsir Richard:weatin, 


‘pursuit, he had but two months’ provisions; 

would challenge: any: person to prove: 
the squadron: ever: ‘more. than two. 
months’ an hon, gent, 
-had found-out that every British squadron; 
ought to have five months’ provision.:;; It: 


was the most novelodefence:he ‘had: eyer - 


heard set up: It. went:to say, ‘the enemy's, 
out of Rochfort, and, if 
you. say. nothing: about» it, we will, take, 


ts.and hurricanes; and: 
said, they could not fight against. the, 
elements, as an excuse. He 


winds generally prevailed at that season of 
the year; and could the-Board. of Admi- 
ralty be ignorant of it?’ If they,Were,; it 
- was not'a wonder that. sir Richard’s squa> 


and if they did: know it, they were the. 
more blamable for not having provided, 
inst it.» He did not charge the Board 
of Admiralty with intentional neglect, but. 
he charged them with: want of judgment. . 
The house then divided: on the: previour 
against the Jution 77; > 
Tuesday, May 10. 
Hawhesbury, on moving»the 2ad reading 
of. this bill, stated briefly the former pro- 


question, Ayes 146 ; Noes 69... Majority 


care.it never shall beso. again.’»;They: 
-| next broughtitem 


mevery 
heard: that the Bay of Biscay: was. very; 
serene and calm in the months. of Dec::and 
January. Every person knew the westerly. 


dron suffered from the want of provision 3, _ 


ceedings respecting this subject, and.con- . 


tended:that there was a material difference 
between the.principle of this bill, and that 
of the former bill,wbich went to the total 


offices in reversion, upon the mere groun 

of expediency, stated in the preamble, 
whilst, in the present bill, it was omly!pre- 
to. sus that prerogative fora 
imited period, and thaton special ground 


stated in the preamble, namely, witha 


view to inquiries now pending in the house 
of commons. It) was. easy to conceive 


that such a suspension might be of mate- 


4 


abolition of the. prerogative of granting 
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might not, mean time, be granted in | simp| 
placed beyond their 

controyl with: respect: to .any 


_ Stated, but in this’ he coneei 
was made to draw:their lordships: 


- tel 


of the- other, an 
no better, or tather'on grounds. 


proposed: 

re ‘Viewing the bill therefore in 

t, he:should give it his: 
akhough:with such an object 


mninister would advise:his majesty ‘to grant 


any office ‘in: reversion: in the mean time, 


he: thought: it more. constitational ‘to 
legislate«in the way:now than 


‘to leavesit to an house’ 


shin 


of parliament; 
pon: this subject, and thought 


bill the first step to measures pregnant 
ger to the constitution, 


Therefore they ought to resist in the outset. 


He considered the :former bill as Jess ex- 


ceptionable than the present; as in that,. 


what was. decided was broadly and fairly 
an attempt 
into an 
approbation. of: measures: which ‘might 


_ prove: highly injurious, and which, .if ru- 


méurs were to be believed, would tend to 
matérial “invasion of the constitution. 


The bill in’ itself ‘would, if passed, be an 
infringement of the constitution, for which 


no adequate reason was stated. It. was not 
enough to say that inquiries were pending; 

‘hele rdships ought tobe informed of the 
nature of the measures which were intend- 
ed ‘to be ;-and for which this bill 
7. The former bill had 
been rejected, che thought the house 
ought to make a stand upon their inde- 

endance, and rejeet. this-also, coming, as 

‘it did, so immediately after the rejection, 
‘ standing as it did on 


Earl ‘Grosvenor 


ported the’ bill, 
order that there. 


be ‘no. obstacle in 


way of the ters of the committee 
_ of finance; ‘ad the more so as there was 


supposed to be. a. disposition somewhere, 
though not open and avowed, to throw im- 
iments in the way of that committee. 
objection of the noble and learned 


lord, that there was no recommendation 


from the crown, could surely: be of little 
avail after the recommendations. from the 
throne-at the end of the ‘last and the com- 


Miencement: of the present parliament, to 


adopt measures with a view to ec 


the public: ex te.  The- noble 
@ind learned lord talked of measures 
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the. geen the committee of finance? 


‘money, at a’ crisis like the 


to. consider: of economy’, ‘and: to 
ent a‘lavish expenditure of the 


heavily upon the 


sidered the present bill as of little efficacy 
com 


nevertheless ‘have:his | rather than 


that no measure of the "kind should 


adopted. 
to discover any existed 


i3 


for passing the present. bill. » He» 


was.incumbent upon those who proposed 


or supported a measure which:: 
upon a prerogativ 


for 300 years, to:shew that abuses existed 


From such mea» 
sures,’ instead of danger, the most benefis 
cia] consequences would result. 


paved with the former; but it-should 


e that had’ been exereised. 


im the: of: that prerogative; or 


that seme 
derived fro 
In this case; however, 


eat public : benefit would be 
of this nature 


had been shewn, norwas there any evi> 


be of the's 
thought lie de+ 


lusion upon this subject, and advan- 


tages had held out which could not 
_by. any possibility result from this:meas 
He could not:consider this measure 


sure. 
as of the slightest importance with a view 


to economy ;. nor was there any informa, — 
tion before the house to prove, in any - | | 
other point of view, its necessity 


diency 


bill having been rejected, a new bill, of a 
similar description, ought not, accordin 
to the ancient usage of the constitution, to 
be entertained ; and from: the :cireum- 
stances under which this bilthad come up, 
he thought the house ought to make-a 


stand here in support of their own | 


nee; and r. 
there | was little 


for combating the arguments 


ose against the bil as the speech of his 
noble friend (the ear). of Moira) 


posed the bill, and the speeches of 
noble lerds on the 
the bill, answered each other..- 


‘noble lords on the other side — she 


bill would actually destroy the 


whilst his moble. friend, on the contrary, 


With this contrariety of opposition, there 


eed li aid of | 


i 


| 


its limitation or its abolition, 


f 
thougs 
a 
id 4 
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remaining» 


heen carried: but: he-wonld: net ran.the 
risk of losing the measure now: proposed, 
bygiving any opposition to it upom that 


und, or by proposing any alteration in 
He trusted it would mow be carried, 


and rama ‘reason to believe: that 
it would. be.) Jf it was, he should hail it as 
a great and a splendid triumph obtained 
pver: that:secset influence which had! ex- 
isted for) 40, years lurking behind ‘the 
throne, over those: secret advisers who had 

to curb the ostensible — 
without. 


bility. He hoped.this had: resulted fran 


ministers having--assumed courage and 


spirit to oppose, this secret influence. He 
trusted it had not been the effect of a com- 


_ promise, in'whieh the justice due toa large 


portion of his 'majesty’s subjects had ‘been 


sacrificed. He trusted ‘that’ May ynooth 


college not *be=n the object this 
compromise, and ‘that ‘some of ‘those mi- 
nisters ‘had contributed to the esta- 
blishment of-that institution had not con- 
sented'to give’ it up condition of ‘the 
compromise: "He trusted that this was not 
the case ; that the’ passing of the bill was 


considered ias' fairly resulting from 
_ the circumstanees under ‘which it was in- 
_ troduced, and that it would not be the only 


beneficial nieasure which would result from 


the enquiries set on foot.’ 


‘Lord Somers thie bill, chiefl 
onthe groand that he conceived 
influence ‘to have been used in’ the rejec- 
tion of the former bill; and wherever it 
appeared, he thought’ it his duty to make 
a firm stand in opposition ‘to a bill 
was then @ second time. 
— 
_ HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


[Kme’s RELATING TO THE 


Ducuess or. Baunswicki]:. The Chan- 
_ eellor of the Exchequer presented the fol- 


from the king: 


is majesty finds it mecessary 


commons; that in 


‘Prussian arms in the:autuma-of 1806; at- 


‘tended with the melancholy death of the | 
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of Deunewice 
eccupation of ‘his. by 
the enem ’s sister, the widow 


pelled to seek an rouge in his majesty’s 


‘required by her misfortunes, and 
it became: his majesty’s affection 
to afford, was provided out uf the Civil 
List ;, but no. provision being made in:the 
distribution of that fund for this unforeseen 
charge, »his majesty recommends to: this 


him to continue the support of that’ esta- 
blishment ; and bis. majesty relies» with 
perfect confidence on the loyalty: and. at- 
tachment of his faithful commons to make 


such provision as may appear proper onan 
to his majesty’s — 
feelings, and so nearly connected-with the 


occasion so interesting 


dignity of his: throne.’’—-Ordered ‘to ; be 
referred to the Committee of Supply. 


|Demisen. Revenves oF THE 


Mr. Biddulph, in pursuatice of his notice, 
moved for a to: consider how 
far the provisions. of the act\of the Ist’ of 


the Crown. should be carried into and 
made a. part of the 


been complied with, ‘The hon. gent. en- 


tered into a long explanation of: the 


ject... He repeated former ‘assertions 
with r 
which: estimated, at .200,000/. a year, 
again contending that they might be ap- 
plied to the public service; in the course 


of his speech he. commented with modi’ 


severity: on the: mismana, gement of the 
Royal 


country, so materially necess 


‘some of the:hon. gent.’s statements,.and- 


denied that the present ‘amount of the dé 


mised crown revenues exceeded 35,0008: 
He disapproved special'com= 


fully adequate toany desirable object thé: 
hen. gentleman had in view.—A division’ 
then took place, when the numbers were, 


jority 25. 

But} 

| motion for the-recommittal of is bith,” 
‘Lord’ Porchester argued 

on that while it violated" 


| 


dominions: immediately on her arrivalin 
land: an suited to-her . 


house to consider of the means of enabling ~ 


his present majesty;by-which it had:been — 
directed, that the Deniised Revenues of _ 


gate Fund, had 


the value of these revenues; 


by which timber. of 

to 

service, was deteriorated and destroyed: 
‘Mr. Rose questioned the accuracy of 


On the 
tthe 


which 10 or 12,000/, went to 
thought the finance conmmit+ 
tee, of which the hom. gent. was a member, 


pill, whicly-he: hoped: would:now be-:car- 
+ glerm that. stated by. and 
Jearned lord, :nor dids:he: know» what 
sumour the-noble lord alluded. oHe agreed 
|. with the:ndble earl (Grosvenor) :as to: the 
comparative inefficacy: of the present’bill, 


were; first, the :poverty of 


havemo‘other effect,than that of inducing 


Watacies; while the 
‘those who ‘enteted “holy 


should: be perfectly «willing,-if it:could be 


Mision :atvall, sexe 
Carious: curacy. 


toenter‘into hol'y'orders, and’ 
means of the whole would be 
increased» rather His 


thisiday: three months. 
to the examination of the bitte and 
the result was that he thought it very in- 


. judicious, very pernicious in point of prin- 
 Giple,’and. inefficierit ‘as: to any good prac- 


pr 
other, that it was mérely' to be considered } 
the-natureiof a for a particular 
deity, and that the 
fere with it and alter:it with as_ittle cere-’ 


He thought that neither of, 


private property; -but that the legis- 
» Provide*that the duties attached to it ‘were: 


‘meddling with this pro 
proposed hy the bill, was dangerous to | 


_ in parish duties, were useless: of: 
‘establishment. The law allowed plu-; 


penalties.to that the 


We), 
Ag 


to the great body of the curates‘them- | 
‘selves. The object of the bill was not | 
nent the: income ‘of “those: who. most | 
Wanted it’; ‘but’ to raise the valueof'a few | 
ater number: | 
“orders: were left: 
cisely: as before®'' "To: relieve these: he 


@one but'the causes’ of the poverty of 


the benefices: themselves ; ‘and secondly} 
great'number who’ pressed énto -holy 


‘orders’ without ‘the: prospect ‘of “any pro- 
a trifling*and 


pre- 
e observed, ‘that this 
raising: the incomes of a few curates would 


e num- 


many more than the present 


objection went:to the principle of the: bill | 
altogether, he. should:therefore move 
as an'amendment that it be re-coinmitted 


Windham ~ bad carefully ap plied 


tical purpose. He remarked, that two | 
Views .were: entertairied: of the» nature. of 
the ‘one-was, that’ it 
was dlike private property ; ‘the 


lature might inter- 


mony as the salaries of : 


‘sitions was just in its fulbextent. He'was 
to. ‘concur inthe theory of the 

t hon. .gent., that inviolable | 
ature had a right:to interfere, so fat as to | 


performed. But then be asserted, that the. 


thes church establishment for the» bill 


seemed. to be founded on the: principle | 


maintained. by: those who: held that. all: 
those clergymen, who were not employed 


“_Yalities. Clergymen, therefore; could. not | 
always on their livings; and attach-: 


the number: of curates was limited. 


» in theman- 


and the’ 

few:curacies would. only bringoa 
‘number into: holy: orders, “and: that 
means increase’ tire distress of the ‘whole: 
On the whole, the: bilkwent toa dangerous 


nting’ 


violation: of: church property, without 


chance: of :improving. the: generalcondi- 

tiomof the curates. io 

danger in almost:every. view in:which the 


measure im question could : 


«The Solicitor General d the: bill, 
as measure: thatiwas best adapted tothe 
welfare of the church. 
‘Whitbread. would: wote. for: the:bill 


being committed. . The only objection‘he 
not go farenough: 


had ‘to it was that it did 
—The house then divided upon lord:Pors. 


' On, the 
third reading-of this bill, 
‘The Earl-of Lauderdale regretted, that 


‘after. the subject, had.been so long before 
the: house, little should by. this 
bill, and particularly, that.no, regulation 
was made with: res 


Tiends, He. -wished. also. ‘that, something 


more had.been done, with respect to, el 


-intrgduction of 

The Lord Chancellor thought that nothin 
should; be’ done) with: respect. to . 
until after. a judicial..decision as. to, the 
er of the clergy. 


Lord Hawhesbury defended the bill, wok 
he. thought would tend to operate amate- 


rial reform in the administration of justice 
‘in Scotland. respect to 
jury, the house was not yet ripe for deci 
‘ing. that point,.nor did. 
| was sufficiently. understood in Scotland.— 


The bill was third time and i 


OF. COMMONS. 
Wednesdays May 
or Brunswicx.] The Chan- 
cellor of the moved, that the house 
should go into:a‘committee of supply: In 
the committee,-his' majesty’s Message, re- 


‘commending .aprovision for the:duchess 
‘of: ybeing:read, ther right-hom, 


gente: expressed. considerable satisfaction 


greater - 


ect -to.the Court.,of - 


e believe that it 
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enter:into any detailed statement; in,order 


sion. 
move a Resolution to enable his: majesty. 


Resolution. which he. was :to’ propose: in 


consequence of his majesty’s Message... «It 
would-be idle, to enter circumn 


stances which led to and accompanied: the 
death of the illustrious personage for whose 
relict it was-now proposed to make: a-pro- 
-vision. It would naturally occur: to-.gen- 
tlemen, that the death of that: illustrious 
ersonage: had been encountered during 
fostilities, in cause in which the best in- 


terests of this country and.of Europe:were 


involved. Whatever impression the event 
and--circumstances. of that death. might 
have produced, it was not on that ground, 


_ but..in consequence of the near relation 
whieh his-relict bore to his majesty;;that 
the -present, application was made. He: 


was confident therefore, that no objection 
would: be made to enabling his majesty to 
provide: out. of the cdnsolidated fund; an 


. adequate establishment for the duchess.of 


Brunswick, who had.sought.an asylum in 
her brother’s dominions. The only ques- 
tion would be as to the quantum of that 
provision. .. And when the committee con- 
sidered, that she liad beena sovereign, and 
was driven . from: her. to, seek 


refuge in this country, he was. certain the 


committee would act with liberality, and 


thatthe difference few! hundreds more 


or léss would not be any object on such an 
occasion... It was upon this..ground that 
his majesty abstained from recommending 
any grant that might appear.extravagant, 
whilst, his majesty’s ministers, on the other, 


_ hand, thought it ‘their duty to, avoid any 


niggardly limitation of the p provi- 
Under that impression, he should 


to grant a.sum not exceeding 10,0001. per 


annum, out-of the Consolidated Fund, 


provision for her royal highness the duchess 
of Brunswick. The house was aware that: 


 an-establishment to’ that.amount: hadval- 
ready: been. advanced to the duchess of. 
Brunswick out of the Civil, List, since her 
arrival.in this, kingdom’; in. consequence’ 
_ of which, he should have, on,another occa- 


sion, to move the restitution of the sum so 
applied from that branch of revenue..." 
te Whitbread rose, not to object to the 


Resolution, for -he concurred entirely 


the sum That shouse, -he: was. 
sure, would, at all times, be ready. to shew. 


its attachment to his majesty’s person and 
family. It. was on that and 


Mot in gonsequence.of any’ circumstances’ 


that attended the death of the duke of 
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| candidates without his knowi 


Brunswick,thathe consented tothisresolus 
tion. So-far from-considering the:hostility 
in which. that-event had taken place;:as. 
involving the best:interests of this country, _ 
‘he looked upon the-last coalition 
disastrous to the cause of Europe; anda 
far,.wWes Prussia from: being: in alliance 
with this countty at that’ period,’ that'we- 
wereat war, with 
edly, a:-minister had been'sent'tonegociate _ 
accommodation with: Prussia,“but.the 
noble: lord who had beensent-onthat mise 
sion; had«returned: ‘without haying beem 
able to reach even 
omit any laring is 
ruinous. to.Europe. As to the» vote,;she 
fully approved.of it, tho’ he should not‘ be 
committed tojany future proposition'‘which 
the right hon. gent, might think proper to 

bring forward in‘addition to it.) 
Lord: Morpeth-highly approved - of the 
grant, and trusted the house: would 

recollect that the princess'was an‘English-- 
woman, in addition-to whatever claims’she 

eral: Tarleton approved grant, 

‘and affirmed that oe duke of Bronswick 
had, on different occasions, done much 
vice to this country —The Resolution 
| Westminster or: Pri- 
VILEGE.]) Sit Francis; Burdett had waited: 
till.he saw the house ina sufficient Stateof 
attendance, before he stated how:hewas' 
circumstanced with fespect to a transacé. 
‘tion which in his view of‘ it: involved: 
breach of the privileges,of that house. 
would, be necessary for; him; iniorder te: 
,explain the situation.,in which-he 

to state to the house a transa¢tion' Which! _ 
had taken place in one.of the courts*be-t 
‘low.. It was. well. known, that at the last’ 
election, for, the city of Westminstersthe: - 
electors had .nominated-himas-one‘of ‘the’ 


‘th 
the fact; and-it -wae 
close-of the election, that.he wasimadeacs: 
quainted it. The electors to. 
be exempt from -paying: any. ofsthei 
Bailiff. of Westminster 
tion one of the’candidates; =~ 
‘to recover proportion ofthe 
taking the election. Though there wag... | 
‘no. law to. authorise such,a 
any custom to sanction the practiseythough: 4 
it was well..known‘that he had not'thkem) 


‘any share-or: portion inthe 


; 
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any-proof, 


tom to sanction the demand; the’ Seiad 


theteourt below: had tho 
him, merely because ‘he had taken 

earned j to” 

had incurred’ the expetises for whieh, the 
_ setion was: ‘Now as to his taking 
his volui on his 
as it in with 
any individual 
lable: to attend and de 


in that house.’ ‘Yet the learned 


ad held’ that ‘of 


having ‘taken his seat hed rendered 


liable to in taking | or’ 
was 


yet to learn what 
house, if he came there ‘to ‘discharge’ his 
ad imegrity;; and° he was theres 
fore su to hear’ any learned judge 
say, to ‘the law, as’ it-is ‘at’ pre: 
‘a Seat in’ that house’ was 
other thay a barthen 

elected to that ‘situatio 


Judge upon the b would lay it 
_ that am mdividual for obedience 


be suffered to without im- 
but this’ was an’ invol 
upow his part, and “net, aceordy 
te any’ constituti law, and ‘he 
that 
‘to: subj 


any | might be wrong, 


| either to 
out‘of which the record issued for anew 
a’ bill of exceptions; and if 


gize for offering himself, as there was no 
motion before them.’ He trusted; how: 
ever, that the house would. allow ' him to 
state. to him view he 

present Case | an ev: 
attention that he could ‘give'to ‘the. 

ment ofthe hon. baronet, it did not 

him to be a casein which 
‘mh conception law 
the 

ill advised by’ 
whole *case;'by-a’ motion for a new trial, 
‘exceptions. As ‘he apptes 
hended the case, the action had been 
against ‘the hon. baronet for ‘the 
use’ which he or his agents had made‘of 
certain erections for hustings, and the facts 
went to be decided upon to a jury. \The 
direction: of might be right’ or, 
but in either’ case: that 
house’ was not the proper tribunal in which 
rath sila eedings of the court below 


tated of practise in the 
law, m ‘such cases 
oceed by motion to the court 


trial, or by 
either of these had been resorted to 

the hon. baronet'and not been su 

de | there would be no relief for him. met 
not for him to say 


but the j 
the evi 
mude of the erections by the 9: 
hom. baronet. Fhat was‘hiy view of the 
subject,'bat it would remain for the hon. 
baronet to decide what course he should 


had no doubt decided apert 


| contemplation, 


Mv. Curwen vindicated the learned judge 
the imputation of obiained 
t exalted station by’ 
and contended that ie elevation 


owing to his transcendant 


talewte; abler or more ‘upri 
had newer ‘wat jon the’ bench. 


ct 


eppeered to 


occasion} ‘indeed, he'felt he should sipolo. 


bs 


whether or novthe 
reetion of the learned judge’ was correct '; 


produced'to thenr of the 
ofthe 


consider seat in that ‘house a be- | 
nefit, as it was a steppe’ stone to t 
‘What, 1f he had not. done; woure have ma 
liable ‘the ‘censure: of that he 
ped 
of-perliament. The matter was o 
complaint: What he mentioned the trans- ae 
action for was; tolmow: whether he was to fe OW Was 
| with the: demand that would be'|| not bound; upon’ an‘application ofthiede- 
made upon im consequence of the’| scription to" the ‘house, to state’ whiat oc- 
decision of the court below. He' applied’ | Curred to Wim’ upon the sabjéet. 
. tliat, by. his silently submitting’ to thet) liom member hai te 


te 


a. bréeachof their privileges.:: The hon.. 
baronetiin-taking this course bad done-his 
‘duty,and itiwas a grave question he-had 
submitted tortheir consideration, far 
it ed a breach: of the privileges: 
that house, and affected the character of an 


eminent person ‘in ‘a ‘high judicial office. 
(the Speaker) had had any notice of 


suehan-application he had. but. the 


lightest intimation of the intention.of the 


hon, baronet, -he would have endeavoured 


to he: better prepared to-satisfy his inquiry. 
present: he had to apologise: to. 


_ that satisfaction which on:such a question 
was to be desired. The house: could not 
bée:prepared in. this instance give ad- 
vice What he would 

recommend was, that»he should. wait, till 
ne practical consequence ‘should ‘result, 


ftom: theidecision »of the court:-below;:and 


‘Whe should: conceive that consequence to 
-be‘a breach’ of the privilege of the: house, 


could not too soon bring «it tinder: the: 


viewsof the louse, nor cduld the house too 


ty 


soon Proceed'to take it into consideration. 
r @ few words from sir Fi: Burdett, 


 disclaiming:the having b t the 


tion’ forward. com 
havitig been to obtain advice! from ithe 
house, thé matter was allowed: to rest 


make his promised motion respecting the 
Be. ‘Duigenan as: a Privy: 
Counsellor of Ireland.» He began by-dis- 
motives towards the 
whom. he never 
to have the sniallest intercourse 

in: his ‘life, and whom he was disposéd to 
regard with:respect, in every other -view 


what belonged to the subject of which 
he was about: to complain, «This,. how- 


ever, he considered as of so much import- 
ance; that under similar circumstances: he 


should: not. ‘be:deterred froma 


either 
-. man whatever.» Th 
greatest importance, for if it were received, 


establishment) must infidlibly 
_ irtitating’ the: roinds: of the ‘cathotics “in: 


or. could entertain ‘any 
motion was of: the" 


it could. not. fail ‘in a considerable degree, 
to counteract the ill effects ‘which a: late: 
measure (the reduction ‘of tlie» Maynooth 
‘produce 


The matter | in «was. 


vimedtself; ‘but! the effeet would be 


‘Prompt toa sénseof injovy;'and 


ore of tone, the 


tance of the thing imiteelf 


The little i 
added tothe value of the occasion, 
more completely,-distinguished the inten» 
tion from the act, and the pringiple from 


happy opportunity...of telling the 
ev did regard them as ene-- 


attention. that. they had. no, intention of 


this motion would render a signal service, 


the | to the state,.the catholics of Ireland, and, 
ponse,if:he should, not.be able to 


above all to the minister. himself. 


discussion would.de.g He differed dias: 
‘Trish house. It was im 
portant, ‘such. discussion should take, 


see that there were persons in parliament; 
poused their cause; that the eyes of the, 


anotMtr way, the danger would be much’ 
greater; . ‘He was therefore never alarmed: 
by catholic petitions,..and cared «not. 


‘tion was expressed. . But when their mary: 


when they: should no Jonger think it. worth: 


‘so truly alarming, or, which so-surely 


as silence a discontented. 
people. Gentlemen. might. wonder. at: 
taking up this:subject, who,had no pecu-i 
liay local knowledge, but such was,not 


he wanted: were facts that were notorious;; 
all the conclusions he should draw::were: 


It would not be denied. that the Irish ca-. 
tholics were greatly discontented. It would . 


dotiés to-perform, and a; withont 


awithout a flock, and flecks wi 
tor: It must be 
darned: doctor, thatthe. catholics -were 
stile to the state; or it must be supposed 


ut 


 Wascequally sensible to inarks_of kindness. 


the thing. off ministers seized’ this as, 


mies, and convincing them by this act.of, 


woundingtheir feelings when a sense.of 
| duty required them to. refuse their request, 


this even fot result, stillthe. 
metrically) with. those deprecated, 


place ;, that the catholics of Ireland should: 
who entered. into their feelings andes: 
catholics should be attracted. tothe 


liament : for if ever, fancying themselves* 
disregarded or forgot here, they.should look., - 


tremély in what ntanner, their dissatisfac-;- 
murs should. become not,loud but deep): 


their while to complain, danger would: be, 
‘near at. hand ;.for:there was no symptoms 


nounced the near approach. of politicalidise 


cessary on this. dccasion. All the prentises; 
applicable to every country in the world.! . 


not be denied.:that the church establish-| 
ment in Ireland was -anomalous;, being) - 
forced onithat natjon after. conquest, ja 
religion, of the :mass..of) 


the means of . religious» worship; ‘pastors: 
either, with they. 
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insults: “that you ou; 


7 
Uf the ‘hotiée;’ thet they 


at least in great danger of being ren~ 


deféd “He alight venttite to’ state that 
things were ‘not mending’ but'that this 
great branch ‘of the “empire which ' for | 
some time past' ‘had been asdurce of weak- 
ness rather than: of was ‘in some: 
dan; r of beconting a’ fatal tool"in: the 
sof our enemy ; an enemy who'aims 
-at-nothing less than our‘extinction, and is 
already at our gate? “What, in'such’a de- 
BL ester state, was'to be done, might bea | 
tter of difficult: inquiry, ‘and’ require 
knowledge ; not’ indeed’ be- 
catisé your’ course: ‘Could be doibtful; but! 
because your time was short:'" But it‘could 
require'very little deliberation, to say that 
ought not to ‘hasten te crisis’ you 
ad “by” paltry provocatiohjand petty: 
not to enc 
those whose whole life has been occupied 
iwirritating and them that you: 
ought not by marks of distinction: to’ sane-: 
tion the ‘language of those who declare 
them enemies, or to place’ in situations’ 
of power those:-whom they regard’as such. 
. There'were some people who, viewin _ 
unexampled success of*the’ enemy, and 
how (fatally as lit-were) all those.-who 
had him seemed’ bat to‘ work out 
his own purposes, were led to. conclude 
that he was sent'as.a'scourge to accomplish 
the:total’ overthrow’ .of the world. ‘With 


«gach opinion; ‘Mr. Barham said, he 


agree’; but if'any thing’ could: lead: one: 
‘into so gloomy train it 
what was’ in our own ‘bosom.’ “He 
asked what would Buonaparte have desired, 
in order to aceomplish the subjugation of 
Great; Britain, but to’ divide What 
-would he:have desired in order to divide 
it ? He wouldiave said, tet the vern= 
‘ment fall into ‘the hands, not’ of ‘bad: or 
weak men, for of such the influence would. 
bé:small and the power'short, but of men: 
who stood high in public opinion for their, 
character and talents ; but, ‘he: would | 
added, let ‘them haves ‘some favourite | 
ice ‘which must makéa considerable | 
yiofthe ‘people regard: ene- 
and finally, that the jealousy may 
ofits able were 
blessings which;religion had showered on’ 
mankind ; dreadfel were the evils 
which: it "Hack occasioned, when. 


>. Rel 


te 


was dangerous: ‘to trust it. too easily: for 
wesaw ‘how, with even‘a smalt 


prejudice, it: veould lead: even: 
wise‘men into opinions and ‘conduct“wide 
from the usual benevolence of their hearts; 


and'the usual intelligence of their unden' 


standings. Gentlemen ‘boasted theit 


toleration.. For toleration: such: as ‘theirs 
little thanks ‘were: due. 


‘Now; were they so disposed, perse 

with the rigour 

atone but: protestants also persecuted, 

‘in former they could ino: now-d 

all exercise oftheirown religion to:a whole 

‘people ; but they were a¢ intolerant as the 

-age would allow them tobe. The: 

to keep.this religion in a: state of de; 

tion, de and. difficulty,.and 

encouraged those” who represented i its 

lowers’as‘enemies to the state. How: 

ferent: a course would the christian. relix’ 
ion direct, ‘as it. came pure from its great 


That ‘had-not less zeal for truth: 


than-compassion for error; that required 
us‘not:to'think alike, but:it com: us 
to love-one another; that sough 


nesg,.it persuaded with 
approve ‘the miserable’ expedient 


t union 
‘indeed, but how ? Tt tau ght with gentles 
that: 


deavouring to: bring over the catholics by’ 


what was called encouraging one religion: 
and: discouraging: ‘another making, ‘at 
most, proselytes.of a few knaves? Nos 
that would endeavour to’ bring over: the: 


religion itself; by affording its followers!) | 


every means of improvement and instruc 
No ‘man would deny that 2:. en-' 


lightened catholic of the present day was’ : 


widely different from an ignorant catholic: 
of. the dark ages. Should we ‘then have: 
brought the osthalics no nearer to the 

testants, if for a dark, corrupt, and fartous: 
catholicism, we could substitute the catho- 


‘licism of enlightened and educated mens. 


not indeed free from: religious error, but. 


of much religious error,- “corrected: 


‘all false niorality and-all tenets d 
ous: to: civi Isociety ? Purified and 
how By its. separation. from, 


igion: should form ‘too close an alliance; it: 
will: soon’ be degraded and corrupted also.” 
4 It-was not mporeiey, in order to ascertain: 
what was perfect toleration, either to.search:_ 
in books for definitions, or inquire 
and | etymology of the word: But let 

himself what would consi a9. 
toleration in hisiowncase.,, If he had fully. 


‘and faithfully discharged his. does 4a 


3 power; with which if our own re- ~ 
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subject of the state, he would expect,.that 


tion, it was natural that such 


hisown conscience, he should;not only not 


De “punished; bat’ also:that‘he should: not 
- bedeprived of any common benefit which 


his fellow-subjects ‘enjoyed. He would 


askemore would expect that he should 
be-marked by:any: odious distinction, 


to the aversion and jealousy of 


or 


his fellow-subjects.- All-this was included. 


in ‘the principle of toleration; such as the 


_ christian religion would: teach,-or .a ‘wise 


policy :dictate ; less than: this might: be 


submitted to, but less. than. this would 
never’ satisfy any man who felt all the 
rights, and was willing to discharge all the 
duties, a good subject.—He- believed 


that his religious opinions might lead him 
as far from the. tenets of .the Romish: faith 


__ a8 those of any man in the house; butthe 


could. not approve’ the: abhorrence of that 
seligion, which:was'inculcated and boast-’ 
ed of: as. if itwere:a'virtue. It could be 
no. longer: useful; it: was no- longer jast. 
When this religion: was.abused by wicked 
and.cruel men: for: the purpose of persecu- 
abhorrence 
should be.created, and that it’ should de- 
to a few subsequent generations ; 
but when it appeared that the will to per- 
secute:no longer existed, and, at any rate, 
the: power was gone, why’ nourish senti- 
ments that set one christian against ano- 


ther? On,what ground:-could such abhor-. 
rence be justified ? surely: ‘not onthe te- 


nets of their faith, matter entirely be- 


andictheir: own. hearts. On: 
their. claim to.exclusive salvation, which 


made some gentlemen so angry; had: those 
to be angry who adopted the creed: 
of St. Athanasius? These subjects might) 


_ be very proper: for a polemic’ divine, but: 


would be very ridiculous for a member of. 
or a. chancellor: of:-Ireland., 
his.own part, however he might ditier 


from: ‘their religious: opinions, he could 
easily be; brought, to abhor the reli-. 


gion which: had ‘been that of some of the 
wisest and best men ; that of a Fenelon or 
a -Paseal ; ,the: latter of whom. he’ pro- 
nounced one ofthe -brightest ornaments, 
and. perhaps’the. ablest champion, that 
christianity could boast.. He had:couched 
his motionso as torender itas little personal 
as possible;; and he was. not: without hopes 


that it, would be rendered unnecessary, for. 


he was not without:hopes that the learned 


gent. would: rise!,in his. lace and say-to: 


said. respecting the 


‘stated it to the house because I-thought it’ 


my duty so'to do; but as to this’promo-' 


‘tion, let me not receive it if it can cause 
‘the least discontent.’ I will accept no- 


dignity that shall cost my country so dear; 


far be’ it from me to become * right hon- 


ourable’ at. the expence:of Irish 
If this should be his happy course, all I 
can say (concluded Mr; Barham) is, that 
every good man in England of Ireland. will. 
regard him’as more‘truly honourable’ or 


«right honourable’ than he:could be ren- 
dered by any mark of distinction which =. ~_ 
kings can either give or take away.—He 
concluded by moving, “ That’ an bumble’ 


to his majesty, that 


Address be prese: 
y pleased to give di-' 


he will be graci 


rections that: there be: laid: before this 


house, Copies;‘or Extracts, of all corres-* 
ence’ that has -between the: 


"Jord Jieutenant’of Ireland and his majesty’s 


secretary: of: state for the home: depart-: 
ment,touching the appointment of Patrick 


Daigenan, esq. LL.D. to be one of his 


jesty’s most: honourable Privy Council in’ 
The question, being put, and the cry 6f 


the Noes greatly preponderatin 


Mr. C. Wynne: rose:' He had expected” 


to hear some reason offered for an appoint- 


ment likely to be attended with so much 
mischief. The necessity of the presence’ 
of the learned doctor for the dispatch of 
ecclesiastical business in the privy council, 


which was alledged the other night, was a 


mefe empty excuse, for the privy council . 
ot Ireland exercised--no ecclesiastical 
risdiction whatsoever. He-looked ‘upon’ 


this: appointment as precisely similar in’ 
motive and effect to the appointment of - 


Mr. Giffard. When the Catholics were’ 


not encouraged to hope for all'the rights... * 
to which:he.and many others thought them” 


entitled,.at Jeast care ought to be taken to’ - : 


avoid. what would have the appear 
and insulting them. 
Sir A. 


The appointment had been recommended 

on the ground that the learned gent. filled» 
the office -of Judge 
Court, the holders of which, with the ex-; 
ception of the learned doctor’s immediate: 
had sat in the privy:council.. 

ere was a-great ‘deal of 
business relating to the union and disunion ' 


of: the Prerogative 


lesiastical 


éllesicy declared, that the learned. 
gent. so frequently alluded this oc- 
casion, had not himself made any applica-, 
‘tion whatever for the appointment which 
it had been thought fit to extend to him. | - 


~ 
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Gatholes .is;my sincere opimion, and. | 


Gleté-honses had. become matter of more: 
extensive cares consequence.of an 

Bronght in by a wight hon. gent. (sir J.. 
ee Newport). last ear. ‘The presence of the: 
Judge of the 


the dispatch .of this business. The: 
appointment being Where. was» 
in, the character of the learned. 


of indiscreet language on. both sides. of the. 


@tght to serve as.a warning to both sides. 
Eis own opinion was, that. without dis- 


the 
dlenied that it was usual to appoint the 


established ¢hurch to carry him into lan-- 


where-he was peculiarly fitted to do service. 
“+ general.adviser of the 


J. Newport. said, he. had little idea, 
te the state. of the Irish Church; that he 
to 


“appointment? Why, because 


i/England; where the ecclesiastical:busi- 
Niges was tenfold, the number of ecclesisatics 
wha attended the privy council, was much 
than in. Trelarti 

he teferred, gentlemen to every proclama- 
tiomissued fromthe Castle of 
* “whith thé names of two or three bishops. 

weré’ almost: always attached. But why 


- aflyancement of a man to whom there was 


Ghurch}—had declared himself hostile to 


Me. 


DEBATES, 


wence.of an act 


tive Court. was essen, 


gent: to render it improper. The learned. 
gent. might have, allowed his geal for the 
guage too warm, and perhaps indisereet, 
aut that -was mo. reason why he should not 
bé called.to the service of government, 
‘Fhe! learned. gent... was,not likely to be a 

lieutenant, or 
to be called upon for his.advice. He was 
to be a privy counsellor forsecclesiastical 
affairs. Excessive zeal was often the cause 


house, and every example that. was cited 


tinction of’ religion, every man ought to 
be called upon to do service to the state, 
where he was particularly qualified to. do 
that service, and on that ground the learned 
be appointed of the privy 
‘council. 


when he directed the attention of the house 


was by any means promoting such a curse 
to the country, as the promotion of! the 
I¢arned: doctor. Qn what grounds did 
government séek to justify so extraordinary 
urgency .of ecclesiastical 


iness required . 
disti 


ished. civilian: 
Ouse would be'surprised to. hear,’ that: 


As 2 proof of this, 


ublin, to 


did he attempt, from any official reasons, to 
prove the little necessity there was for the 


every moral and political objection > 
What! would it be wisé or rational to 
proniote a man who, all his life—he begged 
pardon, he believed only: since his acces- 
sion to a place: under the Protestant. 


1898 
‘Judges of the  Prer 
counsell. 


whole tenor of their: intolerant ; 


for language made use. of «in: parliament, 
however indiscreet, was at once to.inters 


fere with the prerogative the crown) 


dom of speec 
Mr. Tierney 
ters undertake to defend the present’ap= 


ointment. All.that he ‘knew’ of. the 
earned doctor who: was’ the object of :it} 


. whose life had been. occupied in religious 


which he. -had :delivered: in that house; 
were given insuch a manner, and carried 
to so extravagant a length, that he believs 
ed there was not a single member ‘im; the! 
house who would venture to say that:he' 


had long: held the office which he now held, 
and it was never before thought necessary’ 
lor.’ What’ could be the motive, then) 
or how:epuld his majesty’s ministers: 


his majésty’s earnest desire to cultivate’? 
He'wi 


ed. doctor had been recommended. 
sort of defence of the appointment: which; 


Wellesley). had made, was any thing’ but 
complimentaty-to the learned doctor. ‘He: 
. had stated, that his power: of doing’ mis- 


on ecclesiastical questions.’ But what 
curity was there for the house and the’ 
country, that the Jearned doctor, would’ 


of the. Irish people? 


od, he might think it his duty to 


‘counsellors; and.even woul. 
ministers to pause\and see 
about. He begged..them: to review the 


n.. He begged. them..not daringlyand 
‘deliberately .to drive an. oppressed: but 
high-spirited. people step by step intores 
bellion ; ; to barrass them by every species 


but to. call in question any -appointment 


and the first puvilege of parliament, frees 


would have wished much 
to have heard some of his.majesty’sminiss 


was, that he understood him to be 


contentions; and that all the sentiments: | 


concurred with him. The learned doctor _ 


to\raise him to the rankof »privy counsel 
such: an appointment at the present time . 
pose, that»in recommending such an 
pointment, they were cherishing that 
ty: and. harmony which it appeared to:be’ 

to hear some! of his. majesty’s 
‘ministers state, for what: merits the — 


‘the right hon. secretary for Ireland (sir‘Av 


chief would be very ‘limited,‘and that ‘he’ 
would only be called upon’ for ‘his advice’ 


abstain from aay of the duties of ‘a privy: 
counsellor? As soon:as : 


‘ofo and: insult.;. - 
charged the Roman: Catholics.swith being 


a 


& 


~ 
pad. subjects, and: Dehed:. them: 
Pa 
i} 
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gdviceyif it were followed: ‘The 


‘gppeared to have ‘adopted. 


Yittle doubt: of the ‘tendency ‘of ‘his 
‘The catholics 
of ireland had no ‘quarter to look to ‘but! 
“thathouse, and he conceived that it was the 


duty “of ‘the house to address his majesty, 


ying him not'to listen to littlé narrow- 
minded bigots, but to the general féeling 
people. A noble lord (Castlereagh) 
and a right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) a 
peated this night«in a situation peculiarly 
awkward. <It was'the boast of ‘the right 


ports gents ‘to be the representative of the 


opinions of Mr. Pitt.: He ‘would venture 
say;-that if Mr.'Pitt were living, he 


would be-ashanted of such an appointment: 


as'would raise the learned doctor to the 


| sank: of ‘a-privy counsellor, and that he 


would never have lent himself ‘to that lit- 
tle contemptible . system of irritating a 
people, which the present administration 
~~ Tt would be 
‘hard*for them to prove, that’ the promo- 
tion of Dr. Duigenan was an object equal 
to'the tranquillity of four millions of ‘sub- 
jects.: « It would be hard for them to per- 
suade the catholics of Ireland that they 
had nothing to fear from those’ prejudices 


| which had dictated the writings and the’ 
., speeches: of the learned doctor. It ap- 


peared’ to’ him to be a’ pure, wanton, and 


J] gratuitous insult to the feelings of the ca- 


tholics of Ireland. ‘He thought it was 
impossible that there could be any: justifi- 


cation for it, and that it was a symptom of } 
@general system to be adopted against 


. therights and against the 


feelings of the 


Robert Williams said’ that’ whatever 


_ might be: his ‘opinion on the general sub- 
ject of what was called Catholicemancipa- 
tion, he could by no means approve of the 


- system which seemed now to be adopted, 
of: heaping insult ‘upon insult on the 


tholics ‘of Ireland.’ Upon’ the general 
question which was to come on, he miglit 
compet be ‘ofthe same opinion which 
constituents had expressed; but he 
was sure his constituents never could’ ap- 
prove of such a wanton insult as this 


_ appeared: to ‘be 'to the Catholics of Ire- 


Jand 


"Colonel Montague Mathew thought it an 
unpardonable insult to Ireland, and every 


one connected with Ireland, to the house 
- of commons, and to-the empire at large, 


_ , that his majesty’s ministers would not con- 
descend to offer any explanation on this 


scandalous appointment, but ‘sat-silent 're- || ¢ 


counsellor in the severest terms.- 


selves, but they seeme 


, that this : 


derable proportion of the population of 

this e “When the’ gentlemen 
the other side of the house did not yen- 
ture to say a word im favour of the iman- 
who was the object of ‘their Choice; it ap-- 


peared to’ him that ‘their silencé, however 


prudent, must yet be considered as ‘a gail 
silence, 1f the appomtment was agteeable 
to their opinion, 


ey ought to'defend it; - 


and it it was not agreeable to their’opi- © 


-‘nion, they shouldiiot have inade it. “Their 


silence might bein some respects par- i 


doned, for there be ha- 


nimity in ‘silence; whereas, in s 


some differences might havé arisen. 


Mr. Curwen said, if the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Cansing) ever had any portion of - 
the respect of the house or the public, he’ 
must or ought to have forfeited’ it by bis 
present conduct. “Wh 


that house debating ‘in the’ manner they 


to think that! if the peoplée ‘had ‘energy 
the ministers had was 
cret influence in thé cabinet of this-coun- 
try, which Mr. Pitt would have spurned 
at, and which any man who had been, as 
the right hon. gent. pretended to ‘be, in 
his confidence, and emulated his conduct, 
must equally have despised. 
Mr. W. Smith assured the hon gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side of the house, 
that a great majarity of those who we 
in the habit of regularly voting with mi- . 


¥ 


nisters did not scruple to censure the mea- 


Not 
only had ministers great ‘Poser over them- | 
‘also te: 
complete’ influence over’ those, of their 
own party, in preventing them from, say-, 


sure of making doctor Duigenan a- 


‘ing a single word’ in defence of this most 


extraordimary proceeding. As for what 
had fallen from the right hon: secretary for, 


Treland, the reasons. which: he had. giver me 
for this proceeding were not only w ally: cae 


unsatisfactory, but he did not believe” 
them be the true reasons. But yo 
he had no hope ,of extracting any. e 
nation or defente of the art Bom Masaee 
jesty’s confidential ministers, he assured. 
rsisting in their silence,, 


them that if by 
they ‘believed’ they would -persnade 
silence arose. fram 


en the world saw 


‘Had done this night, it was idnpossible not 


4 


| 


ws] DEBATES) Mv 1) 1808.—respecting' Dri. 
advice subjects)'and-there could ‘be | “Lord” H. Petty expressed his*surprise, 
that his majesty’s ininisters should have 
ug thought this a proper’ time for promoting : =. 
a ‘man who was remarkable for 
so much as his rooted toa consie 
| 


‘ 
ky 
+ 


‘ 
. 


public, they were very much mistaken... 

. Mr, Windham, seing that the right hon. 
gentlemen sat still completely spell-bound, 
professed to entertain very little hope. of 


rousing them from the state of silence and 


stupor into. which. they had fallen. , The 
feelings which this. silence excited, were 


_ n the first instance those of indignation ; 
_ but these had already subsided into com- 


assion, and he. was. afraid. that they 
would terminate in ridicule and laughter. 
Never, since the Speaker sat in the chair 
of the house, was there an example. of 
uch conduct in the official servants, of 
the crown. If, however, they were in- 
sensible to what they owed, both to. their 
public duty, and to their private charac- 
ters, he implored them to have pity on 
those from whom on-this evening they. 
expected support, and to.assign some rea- 
sons for the vote which they expected 


them to give. . It must be implicit confi- 


dence indeed, ‘which was given, when 


_ those who looked for it, would. not even 


deign to ask it. What ust be the reli- 
gion, where a monkey is the god? Would 


. nothing, he asked, operate upon the right 


hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Canning) who 


"was such an advocate for boldness and 


- Openness of proceeding ? or was the whole. 


burthen. of debate on that. side of the 


house. to be left to the gallant general (sir 


A. Wellesley) ‘and the -hon. gent. under 


the gallery (Mr. Beresford) ? The former 
had forward with much. zeal and 


stepped 
itrepidity ; and in such a task, courage 
was certainly wanting, for never before, 


' hie firmly believed, had that gallant officer 


volunteered on such a forlorn hope. . The 
amount of his defence was, that, the ap- 
pointment was not of material importance, 
and, as as to doctor Duigenan 
personally, no. danger was to be appre- 
he . was be 
tethered down in the council, and only to 


let on ecclesiastical questions. 


The other hon. gent. chose a difierent line, 
of argument ; he gave up both the cause 
and the doctor ; contending that the pro- 
of the motion should be nonsuited, 
yecauise it was not laid on proper grounds., 
He ‘had not, however, condescended to. 
state any grounds for the vote of those who 
were expected to oppose it.The h 


looked’ up, but they were not fed; 


y Were not gratified with, the boon of 
so mitch as @ single argument... In_oppo-, 
lant othe 


sition’ to ‘the’Allegation of ihe ge 


PARI DEBATES, May 11, Barkam’s Motion; se. 
dicate their. conduct: tothe house, and. the 


| appointment was of the utmost importance, 
when combined with the other acts of: mis 
misters, the tenure by which they» held . 
their offices, of Mr. Giffard, 
and the curtailed: grant to the collegege 
Maynooth, in the discussion of. which, to 
use a vulgar phrase, ‘ the ‘cat had been 
let out of the bag ;’ and, after. much legal. 

rammatical discussion.on the meaning df 

e word toleration, .which .was.:derived, 
from. tolero, to endure, had avowed. their. 
intention, not indeed of altogether starving, 
the. catholics,, but, of, putting them upon 
short. allowance of religious. instruction, 
Never, he confessed, was there such an ins 
stance of infatuation as. they hadexhibited 
on that occasion, for though they, found, 
the thing. ready done. to. their hands, 
nothing would satisfy them but: undoing. 
it... The present appointment was asymp- ! 
tom, indicative of their intention to perse- 
vere in the same system, and. might be 
considered as..a red flag hung out. to‘the! 

_ Mr. Whitbread thought it impossible:to: 
add to the arguments, or the provocation,. 
which had been used to stimulate ministers 
to speak upon the present question..,He 
could only now ask these right hon. gentle. | 
men, in the language which had. been 
to. a noble lord .on another occasion; 

« Will you yet sit.still in dumb despair? 
He. asked whether they were like a jury, 
agreed among themselves, and if. they, — 
were, to speak by their foreman, ; They. . 
seemed to be completely. spell-bound, as. 


? 


had been stated b his right.honm, 
friend; but.he perceived.from their coun- 


tenances that they were yet alive. He 
could easily read in the countenance ofa: _ 
‘right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning), who.,was; 
fond of sometimes reading in Si, that that 
right hon. gent. was fully as.impatientof, — 
his silence as was the house, and that if he, 
would. speak, his sentiments, it would be: 
‘in-reprobatioa of the appointment of 
‘tor. Duigenan to a seat in the privy council.: 

It. was. easy to perceive that. there was no . 
sympathy, no union.in, the cabinet,.and; 
‘that. ministers, were, united only ;for. the; 
purpose of creating disunioh., He, 
‘served that many gentlemen who were. — 
‘very regular in their’attendance were. ab- 
isent. from, the house, this..evening,..and, 
‘among these.several, zealous supporters.of, 
‘ministers ;. but of those who, were presently, 
‘he. demanded .if there, was 
who would. rise up.and approve of the.apz, 


‘pointment of doctor Duigenan to the office. 
jof privy counsellor. “Revetting to they 
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| house divided : 


silence Of ministers,’ Mr.’ Whit: 


jncantation would not 
nity!’ “He had read somewhere, that when 


the s at wi d 
' the intention of dischatging it back against 


question! “quéstion He said; from’ the 
know how far they meant to carry their 


was now discussing how ‘far a learned 


' the house’ to degrade a man for using 
_strong language in favour of ‘his religion 


_ #tember who brought forward ‘a specific 
_ ‘motion, was, by the rules of the house, en- 


titled fo’reply, but as nothing in the'shape 
_ of arguiment had been urged on the other 
' side, he had his doubts whether he should 


briefly.adiverted to some observations which 


it; 1795-Majority, 


‘ead expressed an apprehension that the 
ramen t be dissolved till one 
ofthe parties’ went forth into the lobby. 
But when they did tegain their power of ut- 
terance; he expectéd that they would make 
ample aménds for their present tacitur- 


the crew of lord Anson’s ship of discove 

were ‘in the cold latitude, their tongues 
seemed to be ‘frost-bound, but that ‘as soon 
as'they came into more temperate regions, 
there’was'a clatter among them quite as 
remarkable ‘as their former''silence. ‘In 
like manitier, ‘he had ‘tio ‘doubt that the 
ntlémen ‘were now tréasuring up all 


ot that was fired against them, with 


their’ assailants single volley on some 
early occasion. He concluded with strong- 
ly expressing his opinion, that the learned 
Sctor was the most unfit man who. could | 
come ‘be'chosen for a privy cousellor in 


“Mr Lockhart’ rose, amidst a dud ‘cry of 


tern the debate had taken on the other 
side'of the hotse he should wish for some 
little information. He was anxious to 


intolerance? Hitherto they had been de- 
_bating how far the disabilities of the Ca- 
tholics were to ‘be taken off. ‘The house 


gentleman, who had ‘expressed an ardent 
-opinion’in favour of the Protestant religion, 
was unfit for a situation of trust and honour. 
Instead of removing the Catholic disabi- 
lities, the gentlemen opposite called upon 


If this ‘was their religious tolefation, he 
was afraid it’ might degenerate into reli- 
gious apathy ‘and indifference. - 
“Mr. Barham said, that he was aware that 


avail himself of the courtesy granted upon 
such occasions. The hon. member then 


fell from the other side ; after which the 
For Mr. Barham’s Motion, 107; Against 


| sideration his majes 


a 


of the day bemg read for taking into con- 
sty’s Message, 
Lerd Hetty obseryed, that he could 
not think’ necessary to detain the house 
with more than a few words, in order to 
induce them cheerfully to concur in the 
recommendation which he had the honour _ 
of delivering from his majesty. When 
their lordships recollected ‘the. military 
talents and general character of the duke 
_of Bruriswick ; when they recollected the 
‘share he bore ‘in a contest, which was not 
more the contest of Prussia than of Eng- 
land; when they recollected his hard fate, 
‘his melancholy fall, _ and. the indignity 
| offered even to his remains by the ruler of 
'Frarice, all of which must be still green in 
their lordships recollections ; when they 
reflected how sufferings of that 
illustrious person must have preyed on the 
feelings of his illustrious consort, in whose 
behalf? this recommendation came from his 
majesty, for the comfort and dignity of her. 
age and rank ; when they reflected on her. 
near relation to his majesty ; they ‘would 
surely do with alacrity, what that house 
was ever ready to do—give eager proof of, 
their attachment and affection to their'so- 
-vereign, in furthering whatever object 
they knew he had at heart. His lordshi 
concluded with moving an address to his 
majesty, assuring his majesty that that 
house would cheerfully concur in promot- 
ing te purpose of his royal communication. 

“Lord Auckland spoke highly in praise of. 
the virtues of the illustrious duchess, and 
was’ sure that every loyal subject would 
readily agree to the address, 
Earl of Lauderdale rose, not to op- 
pose the address, but to narrow the'grounds 
on Which’ alone it ought to be’ proposed. ' 
The house had nothing tow to do with 
the military talents and career of the duke 
of Branswick, or with the contest in which’ © 
he had last been engaged. All the house’ 
should consider was, that the illustriousper-' 
‘son for whom’ such’ an 
proposed was very nearly connected with 
his majesty ; for 4; in the present state of 
the continent, every unfortunate prince or | 
princess ‘were to seek a retréat and an’ 
establishment in this country, merely ‘on 
the score of their misfortunes, it was mot 
unlikely that we might have many candz- 
dates for the bounty of the British nation. | 
If ie was not this Wlus- 
trious person had already a pension on the 
Irish establishment, which, with what was 


| now proposed, which he understood tobe’ 
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annum, 
4,0001. a‘sum which be he 


_ not say was either too great or too: little ; 


poet this hie: must obsetve, that. the hopse in 
it, were not very consistent 5 for | | 


only The daaghter of a prince of Wales, 
-was entitled, to. such,an; establishment, the 
daughters of the king of England should 
be entitled ME least, to. the same, while it | 
‘was well known the, rincesses, were. not 
allowed even one hal of that sum. This 
inconsistency, however, should now 


- -Jeave to the reflecti@m: of their 


question was 


mittee of fi 


grants be rea a third time, 


meatis sucht. 


then put on the,at 
ed to nem. 


motion that the bill for suspending the mak- 


Earl‘.of Lauderdale tose, and re- | 


ed his objections tejthe. bill., It was 
ily different in principle. from the bill | 


ad ‘been introduced. 
wnencement of the session, a 


the com- 
was by no 
the committee of finance 
templation, or as the country | 

t. If that: was all the com- 
nance thought of doing, then, | 


led 


"indeed, the people would be disappointed. 


‘He fondly hoped to see the enquiries pene- 
intothe great departments of govern- 


te. 
the navy, the army, the ordnance,| 


great and essential. savings might. 
be made ¢,-but if their object was only to. 


“abolish some sinecure places, which he. 


gather thonght should be retained for the. 


But nothing niore, displeased him in ‘the 


which bis majesty mi 


teward of services, 
of promoting economy, it m 
‘they would have expence,. 
than seeing. it was the result of a 
petty. compromise between ministers, who 
wished to secure their ‘places, and that 
party by whom this bill had hitherto 
, and who possessed a secret. influ- 


. 
-~ OF onimvake minjsters. 


-some fund from 
enabled. to 


propriety of 


fewatd services, where the persons-who 
had rendered those services, had not been 
“Born to-hereditary wealth. Such.a fund; | 
thought sinecure places might contri- |: 
fiate. to ‘supply. 


| 
i 


He differed widely; 

however, from that noble lord as. to his 

“¢sinuations of a com ; did not the 

‘very natore of the‘constitution depend on 


the sister of. the -king, who was | 


been | 


be, on Sika 

ctical. compromises? He: thought, 
| nouse of commons had acted wisely in 

the bill; and that. tl 
ordships acted wisely in assenting to ne 
Lord. Holland, was. surprised.to see. the 
house deserted by those who had pr Ogio, 
ticated uch alarming mischiefs.from the 

“bill. This. to. him was a new proof. that 

the passing. of the present bill was.a mat, 
ter of compromise ; not. of. that ‘sortof 


ust spoken, but a compromise 
| that was.to keep’ ministers-in.their.places, 
ess, | while they removed ‘the objections 
to epel 
Lord Hawkesbury and the Lord. ‘Chane 


-cellor disclaimed the doctrine. that the bill 


was subversive of, the constitution, inimia 
cal to the. prerogative, or, repugnant, to 
the dignity of that house. . If .it -had.any, 
Psuchtendency, it never should have 
their countenance and support. 
The Earl of Daruley did not; think the 
‘bill sufficient, but he stl should supportit; 
and consider it asa pledge..of\ what. the 
house was further to.do, 
ledge which he trusted they would rey 
eem. The bill, was then read a 


ay HOUSE OF: COMMONS... 2 
Thursday, May 12, ae: 


sented a Petition from the land-owners, 
corn masters, and maltsters, of the connty, 
of Cambridge, against the pr proses meay 
e 
of West India committee, who had: 
recommended, that measure, would 
‘bring forward the motion on Monday, but; 
that they would give time for the. satisfac. 
tory examination of the voluminous 
‘ments that accompanied the report... The: 
importance .of the measure required 
ture deliberation, and he was su® the 
‘committee .could not wish to 
"through the house. 
Lord. Binning had certainly ne Wish for 
improper haste, but no delay could. take: 
“place. consistently with any | 
carrying. the measure into effect thisyear' 
After few words from sir J., Newport 
the Speaker puta 
as irregular, and lord Binning being again. 
pealed to, declared, that for the reasons. 
stated by him, he must persist in 


ot, which the noble Jord.op- | 


that the chairman and. members, 


to the conversatign 
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_ which I conceive must be natural to any 


tified.a confidence in themsel 
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101) 


Paaen’s Craim.}:: Major Palmer 
moved, That-the house should: resolve. it- 
gelf into.a Committee to consider the Re+ 
port on Mr. Palmer’s Petition. fi 

. The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave. his 
consent to the motion, on the ground, that 

-g Committee would afford the most satis- 

factory mode, according to the opinion of 

-the honourable, mover, for discussing the 

merits, of the case: he begged, however, ‘ 
to be understood as by no means, from his 

. gequiescence. in this step, giving his con- 

eurrence to the measure, or. assenting, in 

any degree, to the principle of opening 
 gmew an arrangement long closed.—The 

house having gone into a Committee, - 

_ «Major Palmer rose and spoke as follows : 
—Sir ; Before I state the grounds of the 
motion I mean to submit to the considera- 
tion of the house, I beg leave to saya few 
words in explanation of the reason which 

_ has induced me to come forward on this, 

gecasion. trust I shall stand acquitted 
‘ ofany impropriety in being the advocate 

of ies be considered, in. some 

» My own cause.. I am fully aware 
of the difficulty and delicacy of my situa- 
tion, and how much I stand in need of the 
patience and kind consideration of those 
whom I have the honour to:address, to 

enable me to execute what I’have felt m 

duty to undertake. The difficulty I is 
of .consists solely in. that apprehension 


one, like myself, unaccustomed to address 
this house, and which I think may have 
occurred even to those whose abilities. jus- 
which I 
_ only derive from a conviction that, in the 
Present. instance, no talents on my part 
can; be requisite—I. beg: to assure the 
house, that whatever my own feelings may 
_be, Ihave not a wish to excite an interest 
with them beyond that of honouring sie 
their attention, and doi 


they might conceive themselves en- 
titled ; and that 1 have no motive in a 
eenlis bringing it forward, but to conduct 
any diseussion that may be necéssary: on 
the part of the Petitioner in sucha manner, 


as to shew how much he wishes to avoid | 
the. pighnaans personal disrespect to those 


with w: 


om it may have been his: misfor- 
tune to haye differed on this subject, and 
__ those of whose liberality.in leaving it to 
decision the only court to 


that impar- |. 


tial justice in this case to which, if their | 


which he can appeal, nid 
sensible than himself.—Sir; 1 mean, as’ 


of the. hose; and to this ettect, shall 
merely djiove to read the Report of the 
Committee, and follow, it.wish a motion. 
conformably to the observations. therein 
contained. Shouldsuch motion meet the 
approbation of the house, it. will be unne-. 
cessary for me to give it futher trouble; 
butin the event of a difference of opinion, I 
humbly beg leave to express my. wish, 
that I may be allowed. to take, an early 
opportunity of answering the objections 
which may occur to any: hon. gentlemen 


who have read the-Evidence upon which — 


this Report. is founded.. In doing this, sir, 
I presume not for a moment to prevent 


| other hon. gentlemen from offering their 


sentiments‘, particularly those to whom I 
feel so highly itftlebted for the pains 

have taken in the investigation of this. 
business, and that time and attention they 
bestowed upon jt in the Committee. But 
having, as hope, made myself: master. of 
the subject, I think an earlier reply on'my 
part than I believe is customafy:withthe 
mover of a question, may tend, —— in 
some measure, to shorten'this discussion ; 
and should I be so fortunate as to-answer 
such objections to the satisfaction of: the 


‘house, I. am sure the advocates’ in the 


cause will not regret any troubled:may 
the means of saving them in its:defence, 
nor feel the less inclined, in case of failure 


on my part, to render me'that assistance I 


may-stand in need of.. 


e Report of the Committeexhaving 


been read, Major Palmer submitted the 
following Resolution: vig. That this 
“house is of opinion that Mr. Palmer is 


“ entitled to the sum: of -£1:1,500:a year; _ 


“ together with £.2..10s. per cent. on the 


net revenue of the Post Office exceeding _ 


“the sum of £. 240,000; to be paid 
“ from the 5th of April 1793, and: a 


which I have considéred to bea 
y 


‘shortly as possible, tooccupy:the attention — 


One will be more, 


«his Appointment of 1789 ;- deducting : 
ee « the sum of £. 3000 a year received sub- ee 
sequent to the Sth of April 1793877). 
Long rose and said:—I camot. 
on avoid acknowledging, that I feel very great 
astonishment at being now called, 
upon to express ‘their sentiments upon — 
arrangement which. they had-speeifically 
| public was ap 
| Report partianvent 


ders to #pare 
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 aghines the gHerits: of Petition | After the perusal ‘of letters like these, 
precisely similar to thisyand Feannot con | cannot forbear mentioning my surprize, 
éeive upon ‘what grounds ‘the-hon. gent. | that it is possible fur the committee to have * te 
that the present house* sent in-such a Report as that which Fnow’ |” 
‘will act 80 inconsistently with former 


inion as to agree to the present motion. 

e ands of theit former décision were, 
that Mr. Palmer had failed in-the perform-. 
aneé of hie agreefnent. Mr. P: was bound 
tov fulfil the @uties of the station jin the 
Post Office to which he had been appoint- 
he failed’ in’ that: 
that failure’ he was removed. Myr. P. was 
first suspended for refusing’ to“obey the 
orders of the Post-Masters General, for 
endeavouring to throw the Post Office 
into confusion, to create unnecessary ex- 
to- render the delivery of letters 
(Here the right hon. gent. ‘read 


Various extracts from Mr. 
spondence with his DeputyMr. Bonhor.(a)] 


ct, upon 


hold in my hand—a Report recommending 
Mr. Palmer's regard to economy! when 

the fact established: by the’ letter re : 
ing ‘Wilson want of it 


upon Mr. Palmer’s part. The chargé of 
unnecessary confusion in the 
Office I think -is ‘amply substantiated by 
respect to the inferior persons in the : 
troller Genieral’s Office said 
letters that one of the persons ‘so recom 
tnended, instead of doing his duty would 
employ’ his ‘time in quarrelling with ‘his 
superiors. The late delivery of lettérsig 
also mentioned in the letters to be a pros 
bable consequence of some of the arrange. 
ments recommended. After all this, ft 


Letters: from Mr. to: Mr. 
delivered to the P General 
R.. BONNOR.- pi 66.]—Salis- 
bury, -October B—lI 
hear, by of the fag you have at 
Bow. Street: whoever the villain is, I 
- hope it will be brought home to him, and 


that severe example may put a stop to 
these frauds so disgrac ve fi 


‘Rose about Morse’s application.—If you 

could-send to: Chi about it, or get 

 gomie- answer or other for Morse, I should 
willowrite to lord W. to-mor- 

row; he is going on just right: I 

you have kept:his letters, as they d 
Justify any thing ever so absurd or extra- 


vagant.—The lesson I would have given | 


Wilson. this ; that it is impossible - for 
» or any one the most i it, not to 
the conduct of the 
‘business, or charges of his bills, and-not 
officially to condemn it; at the same time, 
_ Ehave recommended lord. W. to pay it, and 
Shall continue to-do:se: as, having made 


the. charge, if he recedes from it, it-will 


laiming himself.a rascal. I think lord 
. saw. Wilson himself, and give him or: 
no-e} 


xpence, &c. if. so, that 
should be the point. pressed. by Wilson:—- 


ig advise him to see Wilson, who must. 


d-——d firm with him ; ‘insist on every 


Deing. just that has ch 


nothing for his trouble, that 2007. could not 
pay his loss.in his other business, by at- 
tending to this, which made 


ee 


- 


: to our office. | 
¥ou have not been able, I suppose, to see! 


him very ill ; 


manner, after all he has done-for the offies; — 
the world will cry shame on it; that tw 
get downthe price for carrying the Mail, — 
&e.—that they und they should 
always have 3d. a mile the first price; ’ 
thatin:ebeying my orders, and assisting 
iil of all his partners and friends; that . 
he saw they would not do it much longer; — 
if.they had not their old price, and'what 
they deserved, for they lost; God knows 
what by it; but if he was to be treatedin 
this shabby way, he knew, what he'liad to | 
do, and should take care of himeelf, &e. 


this, Ser ‘ke must not this bouts 
the fun would be to Wilson to: a 


with his slouch and his slang and his black- 
guard. . Wilson: must be well ‘lessoned ; 


tell him: lord W.’s declaration totie'in his | 


lester about the bill, but:that I shalt still 


board, and let him bamboozle his tordship 


| t 
kK from your friendship to him; that you . 
= know I shall not object to his taking any 
merit to himself, to get him out of his pres 
matter should be | 
to throw this load upon his lordship; let 
him be bullied, and frig 
| anid made‘apprehensive that his foolishim- 
terference may even occasion a 
the»-mail prices at 20,0004 peramum | 
ere the post: goes off; if T- should, “ay 
thing im your letters‘there to‘answer-= 
- first time hus character was called in ‘be 20 grous- as lord W. sending his 


ree: 
es 


| should 


Bonnoryank 


confusion, be 


it. « 


sed to. the 1,5000, pe 


ive. his opinion on. surveyor fas Sent 
am just returned thence?..Bat Lknow 


"lle Wight, May 224, 
uld Fa imagiae,. 

deer, tat be, ded ould be done 

aifectually, without 

ipains on Our paris were 

_upless therefore a, thorough 

dust: could. be. kicked yap, and a, 

taken at all; and ass 

nme a 
ing mischief. -Youwill, | 
As you see, fit, that which may. be, best. 


bavi 


ment 
had already been productive of . 
it. was. the Postmaster ¢ 
he as he pos- 
could, put it in the same 
lar. .eonfused state he, found i 
they are not such miserable fools to 
it.—Theywill. be some a 
some | resolutions, that the Comptroller Gener 
done so future 
regulations shall take place, without fi 
having their sanction—I really have: al- 
ways. felt, that. every material alteration, 
f*. should have their sanction; but t 
is impossible with lord W.,to do this, 
constitution of the. office 


neral’s 


The..horse fell with me;about two.miles was altere be so if they .insist op 
. this, aide Southampton; he,was.so stunned | it.—I certainly could moat 
shat-he rolled on my leg, and lag | damnably but.$ or 4 year must 
beoke, but thank God it | not be with though if it-was not for 
whole, though much the. children, I’. ike to Jead them 
were men 


foo | could 
ments to the. ladies 


the. girls, well.—Ever: 


well.+If, like Trappolin, I-was made king | wil 
aday, I should say. like hive, 
se two .coxcombl 
soreness of the. business. is! 
aw W. just after my. lagt. return, from 
Scotland, went into.a curious investigation, 
d asort of reform of ‘that Office without 


least communication whatexer 


Pe. and I will. defy, them | ne 
I sent to ote 

reports, -orcopies of t y r. |.othe 
-They, sent. word being official papers they 
couldiet part.with them, but, would: 
ane -cépies ; which they. hang ;not done. | 
Every being nearly ffpisbed, the. 
I could comply with their orders, 
think proper to repeat 


be 1p send to Freeling,. ‘that,.as, 
gay directions -he had cz execu 
‘tion 


ocasqally mentioned to 


send | now settled ; 


we dispute with t 


* h 


the proprieters where the fault 
see, that ought not to hazard the most 
|| distant. of these worthy. peers 
saying tome, You ‘do not pay the ¢on- 
their money. a few days 
lete all your aoceunts and work 
the that. you and Mrs. Bonnar 
mer nin a quiet dip in the sea, and be 
setup for the winter. I think of passing 
‘through.town in my. way to Bath, about 
the 10th ov.12th of next month ; and, if 
you think it necessary, will meet Sir 
jemin,anc the:partnership. _I should wi 
‘my accounts to be giyento Maskelyn 
as Gosnell can,.to look over ate 


see 


y\|.come up. Soop as you-return fr 
I shall want to.talk to you 


general Post Office Act, whi 


ill you see 
Jncident. bills 
that insidions Lord 
though . he "has 


exclaims. about” 


and lee all the 


is 


correspondence, ‘&e. 


= 


©  geation any longer; and upon such prep 
| 
poo 
| yould.soon,do it; 
proposed 
Jineers, ap ew_arrears, &c.the better. 
ag 


‘Office with official services.” perfectly 


recollect, that this was not only the’ im- 


to take care’ of every paper ‘that passes: 


betwixt the Postmaster General and me. 


“Hastings, October 3d,1790.— Dear Bon- 


nor; The worthy Peers, you sée by their . 
Tetter, have Jeft me no alternative, but: 
we must ge the Treasury : “Tis unplea-. 


sant, bitch’d as ‘I have been, thére, buat it 
must be done. My last} 
disposition on my ‘part to go on well, an 
the troubling Mr. Pitt rests ‘with’ them. 
Fed I shall’ write them a very full and 


ided answer, that we may close entirely | 
‘on the business, it is necessary for me to 


hhaye many papers, and Lloyd to cop 
‘some. ‘All e papers that were laid be- 


fore the Comms ‘letters “to: 
| that 


Lord Walsingham, and occasioned 


fhem—Allen’s narrative, *tis’ if the ‘bu- 
‘and Ligyd ean find 

every paper you can 
' think of that may ‘be of ‘use torefer to. 
Do you likewise look out Lord’ W.’s nu- 

Merous correspondence, his minutes, ‘&e. 
_. ‘and recollect some instantes of his throw- 


Yeau, I‘believe Da 
them, I think—a 


‘ing the correspondence into confusion, but 
for my prey his order given. ‘You 
‘Tecollect the 
‘allude to, oy 
coach with the niaterials. “Will you send 
‘a porter to’ Mr. Jackson; Old Palace Yard, ' 
fora a. tartle he has givén Mr. Harris, 
and let Lioyd bring it with him: Though 
‘the conduct of the Lords is the very thing, 


revives old quartels and’ feelings, 4 


fevers me jn spite of myself. D— them 
Titcver can be absent 
‘ing Or quiet, but this is 


t'a little bath- 


ign their warrant 
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etter proves 


articular circumstances I pptest not be ment 
ack Lloyd’ down in the’ 


I oyght to wish, and must end Tngh method myself top 


dre to take my’ recommendation, if 


will only. submit it to them. You' had — 
better therefore simply send the Officers _ 


names, and ‘the sumsallotted to each 
The: inclosed ‘papers need not go,-unleas 
they chuse to-canvass the matter, which 


don't-think they will'do. Nobody; there. 

fore, should go down, butdo you sendit 
theth, ‘and say any thing you please youn 
IT. thought it -better, as'anofficial 


self. 
letter,'to date “it from the Post-Office, 
Excuse to Stow 
T had from him; how much I am*pl 

with his exertions, and that I shall see hi n 


‘soon. think John:on, or any’ 
pectant friends, should their minda 


made easy, and be told how ‘safe ‘every: 
thing is, and their officers bee the better 
‘settled’ for this very 


and a gentle and jobation 
basting the peers. He ‘wil 

himself, ‘and enter fully into the 
and TI hope and believe we shall now'hat 
it clearly and definitely settled ; but this 


betwixt me ‘and lord Walsingham, ‘and 'he 
will find some copies from: 


that of my lori Taviiented friend Mg 
‘Pitt (with whose'confidence'upon thi 
subject I'was ‘frequently “und” particularly 


brulée.—I have the - 
pleasure’ to tell ‘you I have ‘had’a long 
‘onversation with Lord C,''this morning, 


see Mr: Pitt : 


Tell Bartlett to look over all the'létters 


not answering'a letter 


they can be scarce made out; which shew 


‘that I foretold it must come to this'istae'if 
persisted’ in: his’ conduct; used 


send’ likewise ‘for the’ copy “of 

mean’ as a sort of reply “or observationon 

"wants to’ the copy of the actual Trt 
ostmaster General’s appointment of 


‘mé in consequence of it. Bartlett will 
‘find them‘all'm the right-hand draweér'of 


my desk send therefore all of by 
‘eturn‘of ‘post. “He wilHtook-over ‘all the: 
acts, and every part of it,'to-see ifhe cane 
‘not work out a little’ law to g° 

‘sees Mr.’ Pitt—I_ keep -the*thr 


their query ‘about 2 02: franks, I suppose 


of enquiry, and doing business. They are. 


tite 


revent 
‘they last sent to the Tressury, which-they 
my last letter; because I should haveit 


to Lord C. if necessary: 
| with to Chisselharst. ‘He 


some ‘person’s frank under 2 
sharged by inistake, and this is their way 


‘Wartatit for my appointment; ang : 


ere. 
ee minates — 
you have sent to show lord C.' “As to — 


‘ | they 
1oned, nor Ms 
| they will look small.—You may trus ir 
in confidence, but beg'hiin to mention 
‘the have ‘past. {wish you 
would call on Boydell, rg Marner him 
| being Mayor, ‘and.say all ciyil things 
‘from me to him of his spjtit, enéourage- 
| ‘ment of genjus, &c. for we'may want him, 
but of this we'll talk further: when we 
meet. In a hurry, Your's ever, J. Pauwen. 
Brighton, October 26th, 1790. “Dear 
Bonyor; Will yousee the principa}Clerks, 
‘and say, as from"yourself, that i the pre- 
gemt of matters, you think the: 
‘Po General wills | 
irectly ; by way of - y Certamly cha ge according The 


etmoliments ‘could fairly claim, inde- 
| pendent’ of his» 

ready toallow, that Mr. Palmer’s Plan 


ways-felt a vers 


dry principle ‘of the -execution: or: 


Palmer and the public,-I must ‘maintain 
that the‘case is against Mr. Palmer. 


wndtheve:cannot be a more regular officer 


- Peer a-dressing for interfering in her de- 


‘should be done. He ‘is the Surveyor,’ and 
Freeling‘cannot go down and reportagainst 


4 


‘thitiute,‘as I cannot retorn this: I chink, 
by -your account; the discipline of : the 
Inland Office goes down, whichwill be no 


"might take huffat some-of the officers not 
the Inland Office ; -and Stow 
quietly” if 
wage and Ruddick would:dispute with 
ence. We should by degrees get an hour 


 Oritwo later in the delivery; by d 
in a week of'two: think. it might be 


“well go down though,’ and’: follow. ‘his 


‘May get into a tolerable confusion there, 


“Major: Palnier Sir The right® hon: 
gent. having stated every:objectiontothis 


nsation of all 


personal: services. I am 


has done ‘very great and-extensive service 
tothe public, and’ upon ‘that ground, in- 
deed;my revered friend, Mr. Pitt, 
strong ‘reluctance in dis- 
missing him trom his office. On that 
‘ at too, if it were now to be made a 
juestion, whether the remuneration. given 
were sufficient or not, I might not be averse 
to the entertainment of it; but; when 
the question is brought forward upon the 


execution of the agreement between "Mr. 


motion that I am aware of, with the per- 
mission of the house, I will now reply. 
It is coritended: in. the first place, .that 
this is. an old question: al 
and for that’ reason should not: be 
brought forward ; particularly the 
decease of ‘Mr. -Pitt,: -who-was'a yin 
the. transaction... It:is: of: this, 


Palmer that: Mr. Pitt-being a 


party should. also’ have been'the judges 
and with 


uestion, trast I shall explain to: the'sa- 


of the house, that the fault does’ 


not rest with Mr. Palmer..—A Committee of 
this house was appointed. in. the. year 


1797 to inquire into.the nature of 


Palmer’s Agreement with government, and 


than Coltson: speak to him upon it. As 
to the’ good woman at Bagshot, she seems 
a friend of mine, and to have given the 


‘should we: senda 

éyor when the’ Peer has. made ithe 
enquiry and examination, and: say what 
should» have finished his ‘business for 
the Postmaster General.—Freeling may as 


directions and--I-hope the old woman 
may be spunk/and refuse:to apologize, and 


did them kiss herb. for the office is not | you 


worth holding ; and if the-Surveyors visit 
them’ on this stuff, they will have nothing 
else’ to do, Freeling*should go to 'the 
Secretary, and/look ‘at Lord Chesterfield’s 


‘bad thing. It is not impossible but they 


a8 the dispute is known amongst them... 1 
wish, if-you'can send it by return of post, 


to have my-former letter to Lord Walsing- | 
ham, to shew: Lord ‘C.-+I think Johnson 


‘observing his:diréctions; and’ keep out: of |' 
Austin, 
could, and: without appa- 
rent design ; let Brown and Ruddick take 
their situations.. _Brown ‘would be disre- 


officers, instead of: enforcing obedi- 


. 


was. a mere job at first: Jackson 


quietly and cautiously managed, if even 
little or no notice was taken of their not 


coming eatly, or absence... ‘The coaches 


must be kept to their duty; as they have 
not interfered with. Dear B. 


Your's most truly, J. Paswer——You will 


of. course mind your cue. withthe: Peers, 


and be as well in'their grace as youcan. 


I return with: lord, Camden ‘to::Chissel- 
hurst, Thursday ; .antshall ‘bein town 


Friday or Saturday,'I think ; but I wish it 
not to be’ known.—I forgot to say,’ send 2. 


copy of the Postmaster General’s 

too, if you'can get it. They will let-one 

of our officers copy it atthe: Treasury, 

will send to ‘Mr. Mitford, though I 

‘think you will: find:-one amongst the old 


Bath, November 234, 17904+Deaz B. 


—Lord Camden is returned to town, or 
Owen’s letter would be excellent ; a right 
sketch. I shall keep it for him, as 1 shail 
state in my answer ‘the inutility of the 
Secretary or Postmaster General’s Clerks 
places : the latter is not of long standing; 


gave me the history of it.: I wish you 
could get him to dine with you, and the 
subject might easily be introduced. .. Have 
you yet sent my friend Abbot the corres- 
pondence, as Mr. Pitt is willing to confirm 
any powers to me the act of. parl. will 
allow ;- I really think they might, in 
some shape or other, be «made: out: suffi« 
ciently strong, and independent: of the 


noble Peers. Did Bartlett mentionto you 


they ‘had been telling their story to the 
king ? Pretty masters! so they complain 
to 


y decided, 


once 


respect to the renewal of this 


mine of the great boy.  Yaour’a 
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: 
OR; tor inten on 
as his: ra 
the (ie. W. Dundes), 
who held 3 considerable office under go- 
wermment at the time, without the slightest | tary 
communication’ with. the Committee,. or 
the: least: previdus:motice in: the -hovse, | 
moved a. third-order, rescinding: the two 
qotsto report opinion upon. the: -Evi- 
dence, bt the Evidence alone. ‘The con- 
‘was what;: easily ima- 
that. at tthe:time the t was | 
in ‘the ‘house, this:mass ‘of, Pa- | 
[pers had «scarcely been examined | 
-andividual member, and these who 


Abeir politigal situation | 


ithe measure, merely read. partial extracts | 

from this Evidence, and Mr: Palmer’s pri- 

vate letters; which, Iam ‘ready to admit, 

_ were to. 
{him in the. opinion 


this con- 
.in do firmly. be- 
Jieve, that: had that beénal- 
Jeowed the Evidence, 
_ as originally instruéted, Mr. Palmer would 
daave received then, the justice he 
for.now, and been spared. the: 
yexpence of)thé many 


elapsed.——The rig 
that. Mn Palmer || 


settlement of the present 
pilowanne he:xeceives. Admitting this to 
be fact, I cannot think it an excuse:for 
the breach of an to have com- 

led: an individual: to submit to.an. 

hewwas unable to resist ; but, six, in | 
noway whateverdid Mr. Palmer.consent to 
this settlement; on: the , he inva- 
siably declared, « That thoug! ‘Mr. Pitt, 
to.suit his political convenience, might dis- 
pense with his services, he could not dis- 
pense with thé en he had en- 
1 can produce. letter of Mr. 
Palmer’s:in proof ot this, but have no wish 
to read:it: to the. heuse, as. it might tend 

revive feelings| am anxious to suppress, 

I shall, thevefore, merely state, that | 

_ an answer to the :presenit earl Camden, 

who was kind: enough to mediate on the 

occasion.» Upon Mr. Pitt’sdecision being 


gnade:known; Mr.Palmer. in an interview 


with lord Camden ed. in the strong- 
 eattermshissense of the injustice which had 
Been done him, and. his determination to: 


‘redress, 


inhis onewer repentedbie ome? ser ab 
declaring thet itishould be 
gp relinquish his exertions ‘ 

rom that, time to 

the Committee in 17975 Me, 
endeavowed by £oneiliar ag 
means; to, procure his. objéct....He 
presented..a. memorial te the, Board 
agreement, sting: thefulfil, 
ment; on their part. ‘To this Memoral, 
after repeated assurances.that it, should be be i 
taken into consideration, he, at. length re, { 
ceived an- answer, after eight months 
statingy»« their lerdships. conceived 
$000; per annum for his life a-suffigient 
compensation for his services, and that 


did not think themselves justified.on 
the part: ‘of. they blicin making farther 
allowance.” .To this:Answer-Mr. Palmer 


concluded. by declaring, “That if :their 
Jondships should be still inclined 
his Claims, it was hisiimtention toe appeal 
| Mr.Palmerwaitedseme 
months longer before he received the, An 
swer. to this ‘remonstrance;:-when he was 
fially -informed «‘That. their Jordships 
saw no reason to alter their former deter- 
1 mimation.’’~-Now, | sir, I appeal. to -any 
hon.-gent. inthis house, could the Boardef 


The. following, alluded to- 
the hon. gent. Weadfall’s 
Bh, 
Angi: 6, 1793. dear Lords 
henour of ‘your letter, 
from your-Jordehip, whom I so highly 
esteem, ori that apa) driven to purwe a 
conduct ectly consonant to your 
wishes, | Nothing but the respect I-bore to 
your. lordship. atl lord Camden, to your 
judgment and. Mr. Pitt’s situation, induced 
sessions 0: ave overs 
have been suffeted to sink quietly with the 
public, and ,turned. out of my- office. with 
mot half my. Tbe apprehen- 
aight prived.ot t 
haps, think me fortunate init 
grarited:me.; find it therefore every way 
that: aie should be. exp 


\ 
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of 


™ 
ith the settlement they 


"hed ae would they not at once have 
their surprise at his 
have given him a direct oc 


instead of keeping him so: 

nse, and. not even at: 
a hint at consent onhis part, or 
inaking a'single answer to: all the facts and 
‘arguments he had urged for the fulfilment 
of his agreement.—Disappointed in his 
firet'attempt, Mr. Palmer on the present 
occasion presented a Petition to his maj 


_ ty, stating the peculiar hardship of ‘his 
_ Case, that in an agreement with the Govern- 
ment which on their part had been broken, | « 


le was precluded an appeal to the laws of | — 
his country. .On the of this Pe- 
tition, the late administration consented 
_ that a similar one should be presented to 
this house, and a Committee appointed to 
examine the former Evidence and report 
their Observations it. Fhaveunder- 
stood from Mr. Palmer, that the noble 
ee the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
go Petty) was so as to su 
opriety of this Committee be 
pots one, and to point out the desc 
tion of members 6: 
-compased, in order to obtain the object 
‘of their appointment ; viz. fair and im- 
partial Report upon thisEvidence. I have 
also unde fron anhon. gent. the 
chairman of that Committee, that the 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer y 
consented to this a emg rs and 
therefore trust, that that right hon. gent. 
at least will not object te the question, 
of its havin 
—With respect to ort, I 
am afraid that: it may almost appear an 
impertinence on my part, the attem 
it; but I trast that’ the 
mittee who drew it up make 
ence for my situation, and at any rate 
acquifyme of the least want of respect to- 
wards them, or gratitude for the trouble 
they have taken on’Mr. Palmer’s account. 
These Observations in fact speak fer them- 
selvés; nor should I deem it necessary 
to trouble the house with a discussion ~d 
= but that I am ‘anxious to ex 
arts of this Evidence, which I’ 
‘Tehal be enabled to do: to the satisfaction 
of hon. gentlemen, who may require ‘an 
€xplanation upon those points, to which 
the Committee, on their liberal though | Plan 
just :view of the subject, may not 
have that minete: 


which it should be |. 


“ met with very 


(and a 


tm 


Report states That the’ pate 
of Mr. Palmer’s Petition, which 
“ his invention and execution of a most 
“* useful Plan for the reform and i 
“ ment of the Posts of this country; and 
which he undertook at his own risk and 
“ expence, have been substantiated; and 
“ also, that it appears that Mr, Palmer 
culties in the 
“ progress.of his cot 
determined and opposition 
“ from "the Post Office, the most expe. 
« rienced officers in that nt have 
ing declared the Plan, jous to its 
‘execution, to. be impracticable, and in 
urious to Commerce and the Revenue.”” 
ith respect to this observation, I shall — 


» that strongl as it is expressed, 
. 


form an idea of the extent of the 
Mr. Palmer met with, and every one whe 
does read it must be convince 
Mr. Palmer failed in this Plan, undertaken 
at his own risk, 
no other person would have 
—The Conimittee next obsérve « 
“ parts of Mr. Petition, whicly 
“ alledge an made with him 
by the righthon.’ iam Pitt, Chancel- 
« lor of his majesty’s Exche 


“« which Mr. Palmer was to have an 
“ pointment in the Post Office for- li 
with a salary annexed of: 1,500)" p 
«' annum, and also a further allowance of 


Ql. 10s. centum on the future ’im 
“ crease of the net annual Post Office Re- 
venue 240,000/. have been sub- 


clearer. Observation; the 
dence contains in the’ first place, Mr. 
Palmer’s .Statement of his ori original terme, 

whick stands uncontradicted ; (b) secondly, 


Extrait from Mr. s Evidence, 


ent between you and the Board 


eng the Nos 


Was there any verbal ent made 
with the Treasury, for the m and Im« 


provement of the Pest Office and its res 


venue? Yes; with Mr. Pitt, through his 
secretary, Dr. 


wi at if my 


- 
~ 


, in 1784 
rwards modified in 1785), 


‘end Im~ 
provement of the Posts, I demanded for — 
my life 2} percents om the fusare increaned 


Whatwas that 


thathad 


1 4 
rs 
\ 
‘ 
* 
7 
- 
4 
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175) 
the Correspondence betwixt the 
Camden and himself, and also Mr. Palmer's 


Letters to:-Mr. Pitt, fully ing the mo- 
dification of these terms (c) and, lastly, 
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the Evidence of Pitt “himselyay 
The third Observation states “That in 
“the year 1784, certain regulations, for 
“an increased postage and restrictions in 


revenue of the.Post Office, beyond the 
present net. profits, and not to have one 
shilling if Idid not succeed in my Plan; 

this ‘happened in the ‘The 
answer brought tome by Dr. Pretyman, 
(private secretary to Mr. Pitt,) was, that 
terms were thought fair, and would be 

_ fally complied with, provided the Plan suc-" 
ceeded.—Have you ever asked for a copy 
of the Papers. delivered in to Dr. Prety- 
man? No, I did not; nor kept one my- 
self. Ibelieve it will not be denied on 
_ the part of’ administration, that such a Pa- 
per was delivered to Dr. Pretyman, and 
such, an Answer was returned by him. 

Copyof Mr. to the 
Hon. Wu..Pitt. May 5th 1785. — 
Sin;—I had the honour of your letter on 
my return from Portsmouth, and imme- 
diately wrote to the contractor at Notting- 

ham to forward the carriages, &c. Soon 
- as he is prepared, Iwill obey your com- 
mands in carrying the plan into execution 
on that road.—I have settled the regula-. 
tions. for the Cross Post from hence to 

_ Portsmouth; the alteration is.much to 
the satisfaction of the different towns it 
will accommodate, and it starts next Mon- 
will now a direct we 
editious post , 8ix times a week, 

of circuitous, one un- 
guarded, only three times. week. The 
terms with the contractors, merely. the ex- 
emption from the turnpike tolls, and the 

. allowance of guards, so that government 
will save the greater part of, the old ex- 
pence.-—I had agreed for the London Mail 
to be conveyed to Portsmouth on the same 
terms, as the inhabitants had petitioned 
for.the new mode, and were doubly anxi- 
‘ous: for. it, their mail a been robbed 
 @few months ago; but Mr. Todd, in- 
stead of sending letters. to the postmasters 
to.observe my directions for that purpose, 
sent the.same’ surveyor who was so in- 

dustrious to-defeat the plan on the Bath 
Jast Friday. only to Portsmouth, to 
with, the .different. postmasters. to 
convey the mail seven miles an. hour, for 


. which» they are to be paid: an extra sum. 


per mile more than the usual.charge (This 
price was 9/. per mile: instead .of the old 
charge of .4J..13s, 4d.) which was to com- 
_ mence'the very.day I came there. I could 
therefore give the postmasters no direction 


for that road, Mr. Todd chusing to do this 
without giving me the least information of 

his intentions. By this improvement at 
last, supposing it even to. be kept upto, _ 
is at a much higher expence 

or conve 


The inhabitants will have only four hourg 


mail, instead of twelve, as they would have 
by mine, and it remains unguarded ; ° this 
he .has done without any sort. of com. 


though he sees him almost every day, and 
I believe has fully understood from governs 
ment, some time past, that the new 
was to be extended over the whole king: 
dom. Since my absence from town, he ~ 
likewise has thought proper to suffer an 
entire alteration in the mode of delivering 
the letters, so that those by the new plan; 
instead of being delivered early ina morn- 
ing, are not delivered till almost too late in 

‘the afternoon to send an answer. I. this 

the comptroller is as much or more blame- 
able than himself. In short, they will 
remain firmly agreed together, to take 


mischief. I am sure, sir, if you could be 
aware how complex a business. it is, and 
how difficult to unravel what (though 
simple in itself) they have made. so .per- 
plexed, to teach the postmasters the new. 
regulations, which will enable them, to do 
their duty in a plainer manner and less ’ 
liable to mistakes, to settle the diflerent 
parts as I proceed, so as to fit in with the 
general plan, and suffer no present mis- 
chief, involyed as you are in such various 
and greater concerns, you would yet spare 
a few minutes, I am sure you would, to put 
a stop to the rascality of het office, and to 
leave my mind to pursue my Plan, 
without having it taken up with guarding 


tices. I want no sort of assistance from 
them ; all I desire is, that they may not be 
suffered to do injury.—The state of the in- . 
‘terior management of the Post Office busi- 
ness is full as bad.or rather worse than I 
stated in the Memorial I had the honour to . 
submit to the Treasury ; the mistakes are 
innumerable, and the daily loss of the re- 
venue very great, nor can it he otherwise 


onthe present.system; the remedy for it - 


ing the mail than even before;, _ 
instead of saving almost the whole of it, 


betwixt the arrival and departure of theig 


munication with my agent on the business, 4 


plat 


each their turn to do the Plan all possible 


against and curing their shameful prace~ [| 


ay 
176," 
} 
‘ 
1 
3 
1 
3 
> # 2 AS 
¥ 
‘ 


| sim: 41,5001. per was 


an; and that the befére-men- 


4 
[ . 


‘gtanted Mr. Palmer,: as 2 couimuta- 
‘tis right ‘to: the per-centage on 


sm 
if you will 
it in than a 
public’s satis- 
even at a bess expence to govern- 
ment’than the t modé; amd with 
mde more ease: the different officers ; 
indeed the plan cannot be futher exttend- 
ed, til) F aut sufferedto establish: tegulations: 


withiit the office to fit the new ones with- 


as the ‘mew and old plan act: 
each other. Havitig ebtruded thus: 


goed friend Jord Camden, fdr ‘your ine! 


 spettion, by which you will see’ that, exe, 


Insive of expences, almost the whale of- 


played in thie busidess ;.: and 


incurred, peiow to the fist of of 
the’ 2c August last, should! not new be 
éintment madd: ¥ 
by Ms. Pratt; befove the 
did not 
id for my ex pence: 
aid ‘chose down iin thatcase withiny 
aud lose, and: let: 
on 
if discovered any 


ceded: bath the public's 
_ tations my in some 
se though not in others, but it has net 
sticrt im-one. A; civcumstance, 
as new tu administration, in 
the vasious plans that ave sutimiteed to 
them: as" populer: tam, which: the Peat 
Fax rdaily: is, wheve-the: aceommodaticn 
given with it.Id incurred nonew 
imsconvenience in the old estab- 
ent, even inv the trial, but: whatiwas 
eecasioned: by the: opposition from the Ge- 
OL. 


le than that for | 


old: estabhishment, have been véty 


|| proved. It was prothised: in the 


the time to ‘bey and ghardedt 
under regalations that with; in a mew. 
sufe,’ entoree theniselves ; where.it: . 


been carried into execution, has im 
mediately oceasioned ani increase of 
proved, that it issearce possible for 
neglect or abusés to prevail thannr 
of it, @ great: share of tie Correspondence 

was carried oh by coaches, to the detri+ 
ment of: the Post revenue; that the new 
tax, coupled with the old plan, would have 


| indreased'such defatcation, which thd states 
| ment given into the . 


ofthe: 


the great invprdventerit 
‘tally | 


from the tax u the new, 
enpéditied 


mile, the allowance’ for giardsy and 
from tebls-—Bhe 


of guards, and the-esemption 
e omby. Likewise for all: 
the week instead-of 


three, a6 toomahe those posis 


amd! perfeet as:the general one. 
commedation will be given to the public, 
and the avvival and depavtuire of the neaité: 


over the ‘wit now be regular, 
expeditious, and sate, on plain, dimple; and: 
certain peinciplés, instead of the:reverse: 
Ie will. not’ onby save many 


in the riding: 
in’ consequence of the superior 
| to any add 


or 
partment of it, that ight my 
plan’ completely isto: execution, 

feat their attempts to rumit:. 
have beew perfectly open:and kept noome 
seéevet from govermnent, or derived: ons 
shilling advantage from any dontract, but 
jadgmient: to pu mor Cam 

the from 


f 


| 
on you, sir, with mry Complamts, 
beg leave to: trespass a: little farthér, and 
have dene. It is: nearly te 
‘years since | first ‘submit | ; 
to your yadgment, that: you ‘kindly 
encoaraged it, and I attended your com- 
my time and attention from October 1782 : = 
i submis te 
it, my: family ‘might have been benefited 
_by their exertion to other objects, OT Hee 
| | Offiee—In. the progress'of this 
iE have every possible. opnosit 


— 


* 


E have: received ‘from in 
ness, without: which, indeed, it could: not 


“Thave: 


the amount: 
of the | 


DEBATES/.Mav 12, Palme Ci: 


the: fizst’) «consisting «in .the: addition of 
“year's: produce ofthe said ‘Fax. The’ 150,000/, which-was ‘the average 
“modification 


whole kingdom, as m centage on the | 
 ¥acreased revenue tax, without 


the accommodation; will not pay the very 
tex obliged in the’ 


‘establishing it.. Ihave only to thank:you, 


sir; for the very warm and steady support. 


s ‘busi- 


e rest yout: favours, will. excuse 

&e. i: J. Paumen 
Copy of Mr. to the} ther 
Right ‘Hon. Pratt; annexed to Mr. 
Patmer’s. Letter, sent tothe Commissioners of | 
Enquiry, May 21; 1788.—London, Oct. 22, 


Sin ;—I beg you will 


to Mr. Pitt, in the: 
gratitude for his 


and 
hope he will not think 


me either dissatisfied or ungrateful in wish- | 

_ ing’ you: to:state necessary circum- 
‘stances: to him for the more complete 

pee of: my appointment, expences, &c. 


Mr.:Pitt perhaps may recollect, I am sure: 
I. fally understood, ‘that the eS 


was to.take my per-centage on the. im-. 


‘proved from such tax, as well:as: 


tioned io and 


and above its ‘present annual profits, from 


the advs that may-accrue to it from 


or 
But on 
itt, ere left town to pre- 


first trial; and his mention< 


mg.the ‘Coal was to.be «given 
took the liberty of a the Post 


. ple for the |. 
success of the:plan,: Pitt the | 
nec papers and the | 
improvement. to-be: iven with [ 
rendered it not unpopularz 500i. 
axyear Mr. Pitt-is so good -as to-p jis | 


a noble offer;; yet you are sensi 
must now remove my family. to: London,'| it 


J eannot live there, with the increased ex- 


a guinea per-cen 
on. every 0 ject of 


tor me. 
rating this, than by taking an average nebi 


Mera on the ten’ years prior to the. 


laid, then see what addition the:. 


tax" has made, suppose 80,0002. 
100,000/. or whatever it may bes:add that) 
to the other averaged net profit, and my. 
per-eentage ‘to be reckoned on the:fur-; 
ther increased net revenue beyond that) <. 
to-my three earsexpen<) 
rst came to. 


sum. In reg 
ces upto this time, for I 
town on it in October 1782, I would sub-:, 


mit to. Mr. Pitt, whether the simplest and) 


fairest way of settling it would not be th 


now owe to Mr..Cam, and some bills 
ent. of, above 4000L; 


have put off the pa 
more then 


receipts of my theatres indeed being 
of it, but L impute that 
to my want o attention to them; as other: 
amusements in Bath, since the peace;haye’ 
been more profitable than during the wat, 
My family expences have been the sameas, 
usual, or'rather less, except from this last: 
‘severe illness of Mrs. Palmer’s. Mr. Pitti 
‘therefore would not think it right that'h 
should be a‘poorer man now than Iwas 
at that time.: Let my salary therefore’ 
|, commence. from October 
| was first employed, and that be considered: 
-:|\as the payment of all:my expences, which: 
have ‘been enormous, and I then receive: 
‘nothing for m trouble, &c. As these exe 
on account of 


‘sened form a 


pences: have 
‘the Post Office, it will of course be: paid: 


from thence. © Mr. Pitt will not object to 


‘my travelling expences being paid me for 
the next two or three years;,as I must, 
during that time; visit 
Inspect minutely mto 
correctly .all lations, 
. besides establishing the ‘re sakai of the 


| General ‘and Cross. Posts,.and 


ones these expences: would swallow. 
} up mp and the profits on the per- 


Mr. Pitt: is sensible of. the trouble and 
I: have‘had, that I have great 


“can increase only by degrees: 


gaeonll to. make: and the plan 


rm or 
provement mentioned in my letter, under; 
stand from Mr. Pitt will be fully secured: 
I do not know a fairer way: of; ~ 


in October, 1782; the 


inde: when - 


office in. the. . 


deal yet todo, and the constant. attention 


patient, endithe at benefit it isto:the 


| was to: be.igrounded the following 
ar-on the. accommodation, and that 
rave mg expe PS, £0 Salary, Ou 

j§. two: anda half: per-cent..on the: net pro 
-.. fits that may arise to the Pdst Office, ove 

increased speed, postage, safety, reform of 
a 
4 


“wad that’ Hime, inaking together‘an aggr 

pate of 240,001, on the extess of whch 
r-Centagé. was to Commencé,in-— 


150,000): ‘as “originally “proposed?” 


ch | The Evidence on: ‘this is 
y 


the original terms acceded'to Minis- 
ter were “ That Mr. Palmer was’to have 


é 


- that ‘my profits should be such as to ‘set 
above “erat enable me to 
lay by a good fortune for my family. 
trust therefore to his t if 
they should be depriv of me ere Ihave | 
effected it, he will recommend a proper 
provision for them, as a reward for any 
ood I may have been an instrument of 
is giving tothe country. 
fa Later from the Hon. J.J. Pratt 
Mr.” Parmer. — Brighthelmstone, Oct. 
th 1785 —Dear Parmer; I gave Pitt 
your letter; and I think though he does not 
aite allow all you mention to be a fair 
mand, that you have reason to be satis- 
ed with what he’ seems willing to grant; 
he likes your proposal for drawing the 
average of the net revenue of the Post- 
__ Office for ten years; ‘and afterwards ad- 
. ding the tax, and giving the two and a half 
_ per-cent. upon the surplus as you state it. 
fie seems willing to:allow that your salary 
of. 15001. a year should commence when he 
into ‘office last, which ‘is now very 
"ear two years and he is certainly not 
‘accountable for any delay prior to that 
period ; and this ]-own I think a very 
handsome offer. With regard to ‘your ex- 
ces being paid after your salary is fixt, 
you remember, I told you you would find 
some difficulty in carrying that point, and 
. I think it cannot be given, for in your first 
proposal the 22 per-cent. was to cover your 
@xpences, which would only consider- 
_. able for the first year or two, and the -im- 
provement on the revenue would amply pay 
you. ‘The present settlement is only a 
’ ‘modification of your first proposal, and I 
__ think fairly takes in that part‘of it. I dare 
‘say you will find no di salty in having 
_ it secured to your family, if any thing 
‘should happen to-you. This business seems 
now to be drawn to a conclusion. ' Town, 
ink of pressing ing more.’ “The 
offer in Liber’ , and the man- 
- her in which it has been explained still 
"more so. You will be to consider whether 
‘it will satisfy you. -Pitt seems to think 
that the appointment should be such as 
© secure you against any change of ad- 
_ tninistration, He goes to town on Wed- 
’ .mesday, and'I think if you were to call or 
send, he would very tike 


nd, ly ‘see te but 
if you should:not se¢ him then, lie“comes 


‘to stay'the beginnin am 


sincerely yours, ‘J. J. 
“Copy of a Letter from Mr. Paumen to the 
Rt. Hon. Wu: ; Dec. 1785.—Sie;— 
I am much obliged to you for your kind 
declaration “of yesterday by Mr. ‘Pratt. 
Mr. Attorney General is so good'as to give 
you this from me. ‘He sees very clearly: 
the necessity I every day feel more and 
more of my appointment being immediate- 
ly mrade out.’ I cannot too strongly ex- 
press my obligations to you, for'your wishes 
to give me every power the law will'admit _ 
of. Whatever manner you determine, sit, 
to have it done in for the present, will be 
ectly satisfactory to me; but unless 
considered ‘as a permanent one, anit 
if the Post Office can entertain a hope 
that any arts ‘of theirs may overturn it, 
am ruined. Ihave’ the honour to be; sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, = 
Copy of Mr. Patmenr’s Letter to Rt. Hon. 
Pirr.—General' Post Office, Dec. 
$0, 1788.—Sir ;—I should not have trou- 
bled you in the present situation of public’ 
affairs, but from the extreme inconveni- 


ence I experience in my arrears not being 


paid up, and the anxiety I feel to havemy — 
emoluments finally settled by you, under 
whose encou ent and sanction I 
the honour to commence, and have | 


fected my undertaking for the improve- 


mént of the Posts. ‘I believe it is un- 
necessary to repeat my engagements; but - 
lest it ‘should have escaped your me-° 
mory, sir, 1 beg leave to state, that, if T 
succeeded, I was to have 2I. 10s. per cent.on 
the’ future encreased’ revenue of the Post 
Office for my life from its commence- 
ment, and to be paid for my expences and 
trouble from the time I was first employed, 
till the ‘plan was suffered to be carried into 
éxecution. This sum was to include m 
salary for every duty of office, my travel- 
ling expences, &c. A subsequent 
ment was afterwards acceded. to on ‘my 
art, with a view only to my being estab- 
Fished in the office, and getting possession 
of such powers and‘authority over its’ of+ 
cers, as could’ alone enable ' me to pro- 
ceed with effect.’ -In'this settlement, T're- 


pea the Postmaster Gee 
neral, that I might be allowed to take ary 


* 


| 
| 3 
y 


ary_of year, and 
ou, 
per-cen ether, receive a 


yon mode of payment in 
lly settled by. a tage, as 
best the aceommoda- | fo 

nt to take my office in any thanner the 

General thnk proper; 

the same time, declaring, J shovld. not 

qld. my. ap mag al 
ly: in, per. 


ements with you; andifl 
entered into a wich me would be 
Ty regarded; whi you 
Prowse me sould fulfilled when I 


ad, Sir, that myc uct 

this busi met your four. BRE bation; 

and I take the berty. to observe, for your 

further. satisfaction, th the conta ntracts for. 

Dg. mails, are now 

at 2 per.anp., less than I ori- 

and. engaged for ;, that I | It 

dit the w 
to the 


and ar delivery of 


| the most. of my. 
yourab 

h siz, to: express 

you will proud a. Jot 


yearly, | inwriting, and the su on atedlly 
| ab diferent, times, 


This 


ing. ths accounts ia the April quarter 


fixing, the . sum. fr 

pe is to commenge, 

first stating the 

the British and 
ost 


‘then deducting from it 


mrs for dead and missent 
ang e per;centa eto commence on 
ett Revenue ater these deduction 

are gal y charges under my 
Tonght not to be benefited 
Or, injured Yan or 
expence that does not form a bl 
ped | plans, and which I Arnaud ch 


dir, it. may not be imputed ar 


to ion, that though Mr, Al 
his, derived up 


ears 
per. y his. very 


improvements of the Crass only, | 
out. the copntry, have inereased, that par- 
ticular of the Revenue more, 
thew than he did: duri 
he farmed. the 


not to add, that I have 


since had in contemplation 
other 2 


plans, which I conceive to, be of 
greatest consequence to the corres 
ence of the kmgdom, and more pantie: 


ly of 
he | Ts 


and carried i had the settles 


| of my yes, 
at. eage ur ve t 
‘be, &e. J.P. | 
(d). Extract from Mr. 


Mails ‘submitted te yen 
in 1784?—Tp the best of my recollec-. 

tion, it the, subject had been before 
mentioned, I believe in, 1782, and. waa. 


hat- [rele forward in, 1784,—Do you 


it} answer was. that I recoll 


past. to be. paid me ‘every year on. 


ale for the i 
and more expe ditious 


PARL. DEBATES, May 12 Glaim. 
Tiedinto. execution; that an 
struck of the nett Revenue of the e 
yp, ta. that. time, .an 
per.cent, on,itsincreased annual Re- 
all, travelling expences, &c, 
sums. lave received. from the, 
tobe deducted. from, this accopm. 
Suture. a sum be paid meq 
Bgpertion. within the :sopp | 


featu eat ady: 
Witch he ‘public % “comme 
re to derive, would justify an mcréase 
Posthg é, which otherwise could not | 
 have laid ‘with. effect. I believe ‘it | 
why be the recollection of man 
men present, that previous to this Plan, 
PE potwithstanding the penalty attached, a 
| great part of the correspondence of the 
coniitry was carried on by other. 
means, to the tet tious ‘and insecute. | 
convey’ ‘the post. Mr, Palmer, in 
é first instaiice, prop. ed to the minister | 
Postage in lieu of an intende 
on.Coals, and himself for 
being BES en it. was fou 
acessary | to gi give b im an a ip 
Office ‘to superinténd his Plan, 


him in lieu of his er-centa ¢ on 90,000!, 
the estimated of this Tax, | 
was added to 14 previous revenue 

of 150,000/, making 240,000/. before his 
ntage comme The per-cent- 
on 90,000 have been 2,250), ; 
therefore, the 1,500. 


salary of 1,500/- a year was 


advan 
th this arrangement, as settled 
letter, whith le Mr, 
‘Palmer, that he is to Jook’'ts his | 
per-centage as an ataple payment: for 
tage nce; P in, case. 
| any accident to himself no. doubt a 
sion would be made for his family. 
note hext observe, 
“ ae raft of an appointment for 
cehtage reement, was 
made out, ‘but conhirthed, to Mr, 
“Palmer, in consequence ‘of Certain le 
objections, arising’ from the Act. of 
‘oF Queen the Po: 
bu r. at 


year was in fact 
therefore at this time 
eet ve any account.of any one 
rae to hay that. the 
mer’s. Proposal appeared 
to me to be fair and reasonable, 
Twas desirous of carrying it into execu- 
tion, pencrining it would be of great pub- 
lic aia t; the outline of those terms, as 
1784, Ebelieve was, that Mr, |. 
u ve some appointment for 
the execution of his | 
propo, with an allowance annexed..to 
appointment of 2/. 10s.per cent. on the 
_ produce in the Re The appoi 
‘lieve in 1786, di which 
had been in and which 
cd; the ai 
ed to; the dt erence was in consequence 
point- 
ment foi deed to 
have been. origin do you 
the of it could. de- 


will of. the 


had taken place, .and. could 
carried into: effect, the: enjoy. 
it certainly could not depend on | 

| of the, Postmaster 


and that | ginal.» 


intended to have acced- 


unds but. such ; as would, b 


recess. 
vacate, any, other. 
life made.b 


competent. authority,+— 
whose authority. was the draft. of the 
warrant. made, to which the. 
was mate Tam inclined 
leye, it was drawn up in conseq 
robably. in.,cons¢quence. 9 
pared at the ireasury, or irec 
ttorne ne there 1s no; 
e aft of a Commission ; 
ApProiINTMENT ‘sent from the 
to the General. [Report,.p. 
Wuerzas it has been represented unto..us 
that the appointment or: Shand. 
person, to be Comptroller an 
the ot our Postes 
in. Great Britain, wi tly.¢ bute te 
the advancement of ie at w. 
as. Joum, Pause, has. been. recomme: 
unto us,for. that. p » he having: im 
vented, and partly carried into execution, 
a Plan for. extending..and. the 
Posts,.and for. the. more, 


and regulax conveyance of the 
Proved 


im our said ki ; »which 


~ 


salary and per: 


| 

emporary appoutment was made outtq 

enable him to proceed with it,” This, 
ce think, cannot be disputed ; the Draft of a, 
he intended Appointment being inthe 

vidence, (ce); and Mr. Pitt's testimony, 

| 
and 


«that up in © 
id. have. been carried Shia effect 


these objections,” {vide | 


goes on to state, 


at appointment, Gated the 11th 
Sep was granted to Mr, 


ner, the ‘Postinaster General ; 


by which Mr. ‘was constituted | 


Surveyor and Com Genér 
Post Office, with a salary of | 
‘annum, ‘ind’ ‘an allowance of 21, 10s. 


per Centum, on the future ; ‘Increased | 


annual revenue beyond the sum of | 


240,000). ; 


subjectto a proviso that such | 
“ per-centa ‘not be’ 


the one hand, by. any futute or | 


«pensions ch on the’ 

« tion rates of postage, or by any di ‘mine. | 
* tion or increase in the packet expendi- 


5 ‘and which salary and | per-centage 


thereof; we do ‘therefore ap- | and 
: point him, for and during 


‘directed to take Place,’ 


| when the execution of the Plan first t 
place.” 
‘must allow, that Mr, Palmer having thade 
the original Agreement, so fully’ 

on his part, he would not voldnigaily Poi 


sor both in powers and 

vib 
leg zal ob his. orginal 
‘on be of which 
taken, and pa 


appoitit- 
executed his Plan, 


which might have been removed 


bas a new act of parliament? Mr. Palmer, 


prevent the ‘utter ruin of his: ‘Plan 


met wi ted a temporar appoint- 
inent from the. Treasury to enable him to 
he went in, the execution of it, leaving the 
settlemen it till he had com ley 
fulfilled his’ eugigement, (F) 5, and it was 


his life, Surveyor | 
and Comptroller General of the General 


Post-Office of Great “Britain, with all its 


‘connections and dep: 


encies of postinas- 
ters; ‘cdntractors, 


eputies, accomptants, 


Gomptrolters, all surveyors, clerks, sorters, 
window men, letter receivers,carriers, mes- | 


‘and other officers and servants | 


thereunto belonging ; gi hereby 


thority: 


hall: be: paid, till 
signed’ by ‘the said John Palmer “or: his 


successors, 


ting, for us, our heirs 
wer and au- 


John Palmer, full 
“officers or 


servants for ‘ne duty, ‘or of such: 
Mstructions or ‘as | 
already received, or shall he 


-€eive, from’ our Postmaster General or the | 
said John’ Palmer, ‘for the above purposes, 
as’ well as for: the better condacting ‘the 
of the said office. 


And in order | 
toa due and strict examimation of all ex- 
pences incurred in the management of the | 
said revenues, our will and pleasure, 

that no bills whatever the same 
‘are examined and 


are ‘hereby authorized 
uired to ‘call: for such accompts, and 
er the same before them, from time to 


time, when shall judge itnetessary. 
we having’ taken ‘into oar’ 


royal con- 


sideration; the and faithful services of 


said John for the advance: 


ment of our revenue, and ‘the a 


ofthe commerce and manufactories of our |- 


kets, -are also: pleased) 


as well reward for such services, asto 
“him to ‘continue his exertions 


enco 
for furtheri: 


the same, to giveand grant 
for us, our 


irs. and successors, to the 


said’ John Palmer, ‘an Annual Salary of 


15001. to be paid to him without deduction: 
or abatement of any ‘sort, out of the 
revenues of our said Post Office ; together 


with a further Allowance of sich sum of 


money, annually, as shall be equal to 2 


and above: ‘the sum of © 


which 'ac- 
comp 


‘itis our will and pleasure ‘shall 


continue to ‘be made up, and the balarite » 


struck in the same manner-as at ‘present, 
in which, for the ‘purposes aforesaid, ‘no 
additional! ion or c on the’ ‘said 
revenue of the General Post Office shall be’ 


included, as a deduction from the'net reve-. 


nue on which the said per-centage shall be 


puted, from the 2d da of August 
sir, I think’ the house 


accep ted this subsequent, Appointment, 
profits, 
quence: 


had “der 


lus of the said’Reve. 
nueg} on making up ‘accompts, at over 


caleulated, except for salaries and ex- 


pences actually incurred in the manage- 


ment of the samé. 


(f) Extract from Mr. Pxtwer’s 


[Rsport of the 3.}—How lorig did that obj 
tion of 
appointment ? About a year.— 


Attorney ‘General impede the 


thing more done inthis 


In’ 1786. What’ took’ place 


ive mea 


some kind of a 


r for the further establi nt of my 


lan, and Improvement of ‘the: Posts in © 
Scotland, 


{ 
| ’ | 
‘ 
: 
| 
| 
= 
‘ 
| ‘ 
| 
> 
| 
ig 
{ 
SCRECIS, | 
| 
aS 
Gen a 
; 
reg 
oe 
ate 


poteuntil the: year: the Report | 


of the Commissioners of ‘Enquiry. so strong: 


his:favour, and: his letter to Mr.-Pitt,: 
entreating the fulfilment of his. original: 
ement, that he at last received: this: 


and pef-cen 


rence Appointment of 1789. 
the original one was this : the 
ointment was to have been hel 


postage, 
of his Plan might enable. government. 
tolay; and, instead of being for. life,: 
under the crown only, ‘was ‘made “out! 
during pleasure, and under the Postmaster’ 
General.—Now, sir, appeal :to »this 
house, if it'was possible that Mr.» Palmer’ 
_would have*incurred all this trouble, :anx-|: 
hazard, and expence, to place him-} 
ae at last’in the power of his opponents, 
or at ‘the mercy of ‘any administration 
who might wish to get rid ofa 
after having’ secured. the benefits of ‘bis. 
Plan ?: But, Mr. Palmer, unfortunately for 
himself, acted with too:little:reserve at the’ 
outset ; judging of i of the: 
-his own, having made’ the’ 
ent, ‘he: at once bimeeclFopen: 


have: substantiated, 


4 


to hi merely asking the neces-. 
sary powers. to-fulfil it on his part, rel end 
— oe for.a similar ¢ 

receiving is subsequent, ap 
after the compleat, execution of his — 
teo to enforce.,his 


| could only complain of the failure on on 


and ex his apprehension for the. _ 


lieved” assurance of .Mr:.Pitt,. Korg 
nominally under ‘the Postmaster 


should not be .interfered with, that. 


41 General, he was virtually under the Trea-: 


| sury, who would always protect him in the. 


that 


conduct .of :his:Plan, 


; pa was equally valid as if secured by an. 


act of parliament. (g)—The. Report con-. . 
tinues, te: observe, Paimer. 
“(was paid his’. specified and. 
per-centage, from 2d.day: of August: 
1784, up to the 5th day ‘of \April 1793;' 
‘provisions of the 
“the of 1789.” This; 
‘mittee recommend Mr. Palmer to be paid, 


not amounting’ to the halfof that-original; 


‘declare ‘him to: 
‘of which it: was: 
the Opinion of most-eminent'Counsel: 
upon this. Evidenee, .that:a court. of law: 
wopld have compelled a specific: perform-' 
ance; had. the bargdin been:made with an: 
individual instead of the government ofthe. 


Agreement, which: 


way: whajaver as "to profits,s0, as.it| 


gave: me.eny power. to, proceed with.my- 
:-when.an appointment. was. given, 
me, Mr, Pitt assuring me at the same time, 


that. my. every:.re= 


be. completed to my satisfaction. 
(Berens 
pointment of the. September 
youany conversation with, Mr.. 
Pitt,, relative to. the; powers that appoint- 
ment to. under the Postmas-- 
ter General a e my ap- 
ions. to. Mrz; Pitt..of .the possible. 


interference, of the Postmaster General;. 


and the ill consequences that might follow. 
both to.the plan, myself, and 
should.it prove so, from the want of those, 


_ powers agreed to, be. given. me in. the 


Commission-of 1785: .Mr..Pittassured me, 


Ineed entertain no apprehensions on that 
score, and that my agreement was equal- 
ly valid, as if, sanctioned , by. an,act. of 
the time of:your appoint- 


}. period. of | 


as acti 


public, 


ment. of the. September 1789 being 
made out, did. Mr.. Pitt-give- 
‘surances,.of the protection of the Board 


of Treasury against. any; 


ference on. the part of the Postmaster 


| neral ?—I was assured by::Mr.. Pitt, that 


should feel:myself equally protected 
the Treasury,,as if the Commission in, 
tober 1785:had. been carried into. 


tion;, and..there was, little, probability 


any. interference. to. the prejudice: of 
ou ever;,consider, yourself 
the controul.of the Poste 


master General. alloceasions, 


where any, directions of theirs: were, not 
prejudicial to the public. service, I acted: 


to their wishes;whenithought 
otherwise, I resisted their. commande 
asserted my: independence of theirpower, 
or. ‘that Isheld: my 
agreeably. to-my commission of 
virtual the Treasury. ac) 
of Counsel: on the. 
a: of the afi 


ntiof 


life; independant: of the Postmaster 
ralygiving Mr. Palmer his low percentage 
on the improved revenve without. any 
__ restriction “whatever. [vide (e)}:The igagree= 
subsequent Appointment. precluded. Mr 


. 


Plan, are 


ce That the of 1500 ysar-boving 


been accepted asa commute- 
for 


ge, is Not tobe consi-) 
ying the discharge of offi’ 
etal duties; and liable to’ be discontinued 
with discontinuanee of those daties 


hut to have been Mt. Palmer, 


gether with -ceritagé on 
s*Post-Offiee revenue revenue 240,0001. as 
fair and‘ reasonable ensation for 


iwetition, ard his risk and trouble in 


« his Plan into effect; and that 

« have enabk 
“ to increase the 
“ably to’ the’ 


eonsiderably 

Of ‘letters, 2: 

laid down in of 
‘permanent to 

“public but! Mr. ‘advantages: 


arising from which 


mast terminate: with: bis 4 


imareby the deduction: from ‘a former: 


servation relative to the: ‘commutation of! 
the: per-centage onthe tax estimatediat: 
of 7508. avea 
Commitios further observe, 
originally promised to: 


«My. Palmer, and upen the faith of which: 


«he stated himself to have undertaken, 
full execution of his Plan, had been. 
«¢ carried into effect, the causes which led 
tochis suspensioncould not have occurred, 


he-wouldthen have been free from the: 


“©controul, and imdependant of the Post. 


«masters general. And, that Mr. Palmer: 
¢ spears, in all his avrangements, to have: 
«« paid great attention 


mons, as the Agreement ‘made Mr. 
Paumen for ‘tht: Revonm: and 


the Post Orrice and tis Revenut, and os 


to hie —We have perused: the |: 


@vidence: coiitained ig: the Report the 
‘Committee.| 


inted: to: consider of the. 
with My. Palmes, for the 


reform of the Post Office, 
and we are of -epinion,. that 


evidence, the agreement; 
by’ Mo Palmer, is: by which as: 
was originalby Mr: Palmer weuld 


ientitied | per-centage. 


om the inerease:ef ‘the ther uet revenue. 
the Post-Office:; “and that by the agree- 
ment as after: modified, he was entitled te’ 
“year, and per-centage upon. 
the ‘net revenue exceeding: 240,0004 a: 
And’ we are‘of opinion, that 
er has fully performed his part-of the: 
‘We are also ‘of opimien, | 
indeed ‘impossible ‘te doubt) that: 
patent Had’ bean: ted to: Mr. Palmor 
av originally ed; nothing which has: 
since’ passed could have de of 
the ‘Benet of his agreement’: because 


is now to Mr. Palmer arises-- 
frorit’ 


taadings and dis 


existed if a: ~ 
Otigi- || ing im the’ execution: of 


atent ‘trad’ beeh granted to 
intended, under ‘which hie would not 
we been in atiy respect dependagiton-the 
saster'General. Weave alee of'o 


mer; 


different from 
iat originally intended, he was made sub- 
ct. to the: controul’ of the Postmaster Ge- 


ment, no patent could be ted to-him,; 
by whieh he was 
the Pestmester General 

in the above-mentioned ev 


whieh eught to deprive him of the benefit 


of his agreement, nor’ which could 
court ef justice have thatefect..  Itisiesta,: 
blished by this evidence, that the publie: 
derived from Mr. Palmer’sexertions all: the. 
benefit-which. he had. held «forth .as 


teaccrue from them; and that he -had: 
acted with diligence: and with perfect int- 


tegrity im the dascharge of his duty, | 


although: we de mot approve of the letters, 
written ley Mr. Palmes to hia 


‘Banner, which) aze the grounds for: 


upon | ing Mr. Palmer of the benefit of Niagree 


subordinate officer ‘in 


ought not to: behave: 


‘superiors; we think’ these letters ato far’ 
is' | frem a sufficient ground to deprive hint of 


ithat benefit. Wealsothimbit very doubt: 
fab whether aCourt. of Judicature would 
have thought thit-any attention: — 


be paid to these letters, because, they were 


an a b 


founded) that the 


minconception, were thwarting’ or imped 


we think it from 
that the deputy whe: communicated thede 
letters tothe: General, and ‘thes 


betrayed? private’ confidential corres: 


was himself wort 
dit; and acted 
transaction. with: 


of'neeres 


| tte report. 
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A 


doubts of honourable 


“as improvement, and to have acted with | 


« strict integrity, having atthe outset.of 


«his. arduous undertaking procuréd the 
«conve 


ce of mails at 20,000/. a year 
“ less he proposed, and government 
« contracted for ; and we observe, that in, 
«the four years only subsequent to his 
« leaving the office, viz. from 1793 to 
« 1797,,the excess in the expenditure 


« amounted to upwards of 145,0001,. be- | 
«yond that of the four years préyious to 


« his suspension and during his manage- 
. shall take this oppertanity 
of defending Mr. Palmer’s con 


of his suspension ; and I most earnestl 
request the attention of the house to this 
explanation,.as I think it. must satisfy the 
entlemen who en- 
tertain any: on the subject; and I shall 
rely with confidence in their liberality, in 
not wishing to. persevere in an. opinion, 
should I give them. just. grounds for alter- 
ing it... With respect to the consistency 
recommended by theright hon. gentleman, 
_L think. that.must operate in fayopr of 
the Petitioner, as the only opinion that 
has ever been expressed by the house of 
commons on the subject of Mr. Palmer’s 
claims, is the report of the committee 
which I am now reading. In defending 


_°Mr. Palmer’s conduct, my chief regret is, 
im being. obliged to. state any thing that 
_. may. be unpleasant to the feelings of the 


noble lords who suspended him ;_ as I am 
convinced, however anxious their lordships 
might have been to be released from a 
person who disputed and denied their au- 
thority. over him, it was ‘far from their 
intention .to injure Mr, Palmer in his 


character or fortune. This conviction 


‘proceeds from the evidence itself, in which 
the noble -lords,. thou h 
‘forward in defence o 


speak with a -warmth of Mr. Palmer’s 


personal integrity, which could only have 


proceeded from their desire to do him 


“justice in, that respect ; (7) and lord Wal- 
singham, who from “the suggestions 


(i) Extract from Lord Watsincham’s Evi- 


dence.—[Report, p. 29 and'30,}—Had you 
‘| —_ ever any reason to entertain a doubt of 


‘the personal integrity of Mr. Palmer ?— 


No never in the ‘smallest degree. Extract | 
from the Earl of “Evidence. 
Had you ever ‘any reason to enteftain a 
doubt of the personal integrity of Mr. 
_ Palmer ?—I desire to abide by 
given by lord Walsingham. ~ 


/ 
\ 


uct in the 
- Office, and those private letters the grounds | 


obliged to come |' 
their own conduct, . 


answer 


‘well deserved his salary, and per-centage 
for which the faith of. is 


charges 
the 


Patmer, dated Dec. 28th, 1787.—[ Report, 
p- 99.] Ihave long wished to see that point 


that it more, but that the benefit over- 


will well desérve the salary and commission 
onthe ‘increased revenue, for which the 


“Your’s, &e. W. 


' 


paid'the expence. Be it one or the other, it 
was a most fortunate regulation, and you - 


- 


Letter from Lord Watsincuam to Mr. 


faith of government is pledged to you, . 


ment, had been reduced to one Third of 


‘cleared, of your plan costing less than the, 
old one ; for I have understood, invariably, 


10 __PARL. DEBATES, May 12, 1808-—Mr.\Palmer's Olam, (108 
1° others had been led, in many; respects, to. 
doubt the merits of the plan, declares to. 
ot Mr. Palmer m a letter, “That, he: has 
such evidence might be conclusive, in 
which the very person who suspended Mr. 
Palmer from his office, and. who even die 
Be puted his services to the public,declares = = 
his conviction of the pledge. of govern- 
ment, the integrity of 
the petitioner, a failure in whiek could 
alone have forfeited: such agreement.— 
These letters are meant to establish three —s_. 
that Mr. Palmer recom- 
of payment of an exorbitant. 
ok bill ; secondly, that he signed a false,ac- ee 
a count ; and lastly, that he created a delay 
in the delivery of the letters with the view : 
of throwin the blame on the Postmaster 
General. first charge relates to a 
Mr. Wilson, by whose. means, being the. 
principal contractor, Mr. Palmer was 
abled to convey the mails‘at 20,000/. less 
A than he had originally proposed and go- 
vernment agreed for, Surely, this fet 
ot alone establishes, Mr. Palmer's: integrity. ' | 
| I believe it is ‘pretty well understood the 
4 advantage, more or less, that has been : 
taken by “individuals .in_ contracts. with 
govérnment ? and had Mr. Palmer been 
inclined to. have availed himself of it, he 
might have done it in this instance.— 
During a temporary residence in Ireland, 
his deputy informed him by letter, that lord ; 
Walsingham ‘had been amestim- 
provident agreement with Mr. Wilson for 
4 the establishment of two thail coaches to ; 
Cheltenham, for the accommodation of 
|. his majesty. I leave the ‘house Judge 
of the mischief to be apprehended om. 
| this interference, which a,set-of con- a 
| 
ad, and forward wid 


weyance by 


have been 3d. ‘per m 
‘which on £. 4,000 miles, being t 


Could 


‘letter at the same time expreseés'a 


their original price, (J) were thus tempted 
their engagements with 
the hope of making more ‘advantageous 
terms ‘with their lordships. The wonder 
was, how, after such mterference, Mr. 
Patmer'could keep them to his own 
duced price; and so far from deserving 
T think he was entitled to some 


@Fedit for obviating a difficulty in which 


he could not be interested but for the pub- 


Jie‘ddvantage, to which his “own bore so 


small a proportion. The’ best méthod he 
lopt he did. By his immediate 
remonstrance he obliged the engagement 
of one coach only instead of two, thereby 
saving the half of the intended’ expence; 
biit knowing the value of Wilson, who had 
been the first to take those low contracts, 
which others had refused, Mr. Palmer was 
anxious to rétain him in the concern, and 
therefore in this’ ‘letter’ referred to by the 
right hon. gentleman, he desires his deputy 
‘tell him, that though he was sensible ofthe 
‘exorbitance of the charge, yet in consi- 


@eration of ‘his former good conduct, 


he should not expose him by refusing the 
ayment, and would therefore recommend 


the abatement of a considerable charge, | 


(Extract from Mr. Parmer’ s Evidenee.— 
‘FRepo _ p- 37.J—Is the new mode of con- 
@ by the mail less expensive than 
‘the old’ mode, and how ?—By my first 


oposal, ae longa for mails was to 
ile each way pe day, 


num- 
er which the coaches travél (as appears 


paper before this committee) would 


“sayed the public £.24,000 per annum. 


have-amounted to £. 36,000 
reduced this charge to Id. per mile, which 


Extract from ‘Mr, Parmer’s. Letter to 


“Mn. Pitt, dated May 5, 1785.—[Report, p. 


It was proposed in the plang to, give 
‘dhe expedition and te the 
_great roads from, London, and sonie of the 
cross, roads, for the payment of 3d.. per 
mile, the allowance for guards, and an 
exemption from turnpike tolls. The con- 
tracts are now made. for the greater part 
,of the kingdom from London for the allow-. 
ance of guards, and the exemption of turn-. 
pike tollsonty, 


per year. I) 


that Wilson in his intéfview' 
‘with Tord ‘Walsingham ‘might 
lordship such a specimen of what he inight’ 
‘expect from meddling with persons of ‘his 
description, as would prevent a future’th- 


the public. ‘The right’hon. gentleman hag 


of econdémy-on the part of Mr. Palmér, 


without imputing to him a wilful: 
resentation, I cannot but complain that — 
Re should have formed his opinion upon 


the evidence, when, if he had attended to 
Mr.’ Palmer’s explanation, it must have 


rectly the contrary of whathe has asserted; 
and that Mr. Palmer’s only motive in 
writing this letter to his deputy was for 
the public good. For, had he wished for 
moment to have encouraged this frau- 
dulent charge, as it is called, he had only 
.to have been silent ; ‘as, in that case, lor 


the whole of the bill, from’ which 
Palmer ‘made the deduction above’ men- 
tioned ; and the proof that lord ‘Walsing- 
ham would have paid the whole is ths, 
| that his lordship made still more extrava- 
gant contracts after this ‘period, than this 
very one which Mr. Palmer, from motives 
of policy, and to satisfy Wilson, and deter 
lord Waisingham from further mischief, 
recommended to be. paid. “But to enable 
‘the house to judge fairly against whom 


| have. been the effects of their lordships 
contracting generally for the mails instead 
of Mr. Palmer, I beg leave to state the 
difference betwixt. 
for the only maif@eech he agreed for, (I 
‘mean for’ the a¢commodation of his ma- 
jesty) and those made by their lordships. 

€ contract made by Mri Palmer in 


$l. per day ; those made by the Postmas- 
ter-General, beforeand after hiss jon, 


14/. 2s, and 21/. 5s. per day, being from 
double to nearly treble the ‘price Mr. 
‘Palmer contracted for ; and his thos_en- 
deayouring to rescue, the public, in the 
best way he could from the imposition 
was made.one of the charges against Mr. 


(m) Extract from Mr. Parwen’s E id 


ve hig 


terference so prejudicial to the intetests'‘of 


denominated this-transaction a gross want 


the mere perusal of this private letterin 


have convinced him of the fact being'di- - 


Walsingham must, and ‘would have 
“Mr, 
this charge should stand, and what would — 


r. Palmer’s contract . 


1789 for the royal mail, wag at the rate of 


were at the rates of 18/. 9s. 13l. 148. 


Palmer! (m), It is lastly, to be observed, 


who, in one instance, had saved indre | 
than 20,000/. a year to the public; “yet, . 


. 
: ord Wa. singham to settle it. n fact, ‘his | ; 
lordship’s extravagant order to sot no | 
would have justified ‘Wilson’s 
bill in any court of law. But, after all, Mr. 
- ‘Palmer, as stated in the evidence, dbtained | 
on account of commission, which other- | 
Wise would have been paid. This private | 
| 


yelling expences with 


PARL, DERATES, Mav 12, 1008—Mr. Palna’s Clain, 
“that d people, to assist this man in the recollec- 


that the..private letter, the fotmdation of 
this is dated October 1788, 
. nearly a twelvemonth prior to his ‘ap- 
- pointment under the Post Master General. 
=The second, charge relates to 4 man 
named Whitey was employed on the 
poads, and who.kept an account of tra- 
Mr. Palmer’s de- 
puty. On the latter complaining to Mr. 
: Palmer of this man’s neglect, and that he 
could not bring him to an account for 
monies advanced, Mr. Palmer sent for 
White, and after taking him to task for his 

- misconduct, desired a Mr. Hasker, the su- 
- perintendant of the mails, and of these. 


bye in a letter that “ he was gl 


he had per- 
formed, and to make out a fair bill accord- 
ingly. This was done, and the whole 
that Mr. Palmer meant by telling his 


‘ bill-was paid as being an aukward bu- 
“ siness,”. was a mere caution for his fu- 


‘tute conduct ; as however just this‘ bill: 

_ was, and actually below the sum advanced, — 
_Mr. Palmer was unwilling to encourage a 
precedent liable to abuse, that of allowi 
the 
which the proper voucher was not pro- 


jaymént of the smallest. sum, for 
duced. (n)—But it may well be imagined, - 


—{Report, p. 34.] Do yourecollect hav-- 
ing had any transactions with a person of 
, the name of Wilson, in the Post Office ? 
do,—State .what they. were ?—During 

ny absence in Ireland, in 1788, on official 
bans, my deputy sent me two of lord 

’ Walsingham’s letters, authorising two mail 
coaches a day, for his majesty’s accomm6- 
’ dation whilst at Cheltenham, to be estab- 
lished at any expence. I disapproved of 
the very improyident and extravagant 
mode by which this very proper accom- 
', medation was to be carried into effect ; 
and finding on my return Mr. Wilson the 
contractor much elevated by being allowed 

- to contract with the Postmaster General in 
’ @way so much more beneficial to himself 
than on the terms to which he had been, 

after much trouble, reduced by me (as I 

had got the contracts down from 3d. to 1d. 

per mile, being a saving of £. 20,000 a 

eat) I refused to sign the accounts of 
# Mr. ilson, and left him to settle with his 
lordship, who at first disputed the pay- 

- ment. us Circumstanced between the 

two parties, I-wrote the letter to my de- 
_puty of the 16th of Oct. 1788; for on 
consideration of Mr. Wiilgon’s other merits 
with the public, in haviig engaged in mail 
contracts which others had declined, and 


he being then very necessary in the con- | 


cern, it appeared prudent in me to protect 
_ him ; and I likewise thought it expedient 
to obviate the mischief which might again 
ise from the Postmaster General’s inter- 
‘ference with the contractors, which ap- 
_ peared extremely dangerous both tot 
revenue and myself ; however, on a meet- 
ing with Mr. Wilson, I prevailed on him 
to make a deduction in this charge for | 
- Commission; the consequence of this was, 
‘that their lordships left me to make the 


next contract, in 1789, for the Royal Mail, 


mbich far per mile ely, and 190 


guineas to two of.the contractors for eet) 
trouble in conducting and overlooking the 

whole business. The next coach, in 1791, 
_(I-being in Scotland) their lordships con- 
- tracted for at 1s. per mile ; the followi 


th 


year, 1792, after my suspension, at 6d. bel 
mile ; in 1794, at 9d.. per mile ; in 1795, 


at Is.; and in 1796, at 9d.; but the fai 


way of taking these expences is, for th 
whole expences ofthe coaches for eac 
distinct year to be taken vera by 
which, and from the account before the 
committee, it will appear that the contrac 
made by me, in 1789, was at the rate 
£. 8 per day, and those made by the Past- 
master General, before and since my sué- 
pension, have been at the ratesof £. 18. 9s, 


£. 13. 14s, L£. 14g 12s. and 52, 


er day. om 
(n) Mr. Cuantes Bonnor’s 
Evidence. [Report, p. $0.] Dip you receive 
any letter from Mr. Palmer, relative ee 
passing the Accounts. of Robert White f 
have in my pocket a letter from Mr. 
Palmer on that subject.—Have you any 
objection to produce that letter? None ; 
it is dated the 27th of August 1790. Rea 
that part of the letter which relates to thi 
subject ?—I will. It is as follows: “Iam 
glad White’s Bill is signed, for that was 
“the aukwardest business before th 
Treasury.” [The Letter shewn to 
Palmer, and acknowled ] 
his | you give Whits 
any orders in what manner he was to pre- 
are. bis Accounts? No.—Did you sig 


hites Accounts when made out,?—No. 
your sgn nost of the 
Accounts. of the office before’ they. were 


sent to the Accountant-General ?—It wa 

—Can you state any reason why you di¢ 
not sign White’s’ Accounts?—From the 
moment the Comptroller General suggested 
the idea of having false vouchers prepared 


by him tobe 


: 
‘ 
ig 
ad this 
4 
t 
‘ 
j 
. 
; 
i 


. tion committed upon my papers, when 


that ‘in the’ progress. of ‘this pian, amidst 
the Mi. nee with, 


and ‘the various description of. persons he 
was obliged to em loy on the roads, that 
‘Many sums might have been charged, of 
- which an exact account could not be kept. 
But, with respect to the account.in qués- 
. tion, it was not in fact signed by Mr, 
_ Balmer, nor is it produced in the evidence 
signed, by him; therefore, if there 
could have been a doubt as to the purity 
of his motive, no charge was established.— 
But to prove how little Mr. Palmer could 
be personally interested in. the payment 
of this bill, and how’ totally unworthy of 
- ¢redit the deputy who brought forward 
the charge, I beg leave to read to the house 
an extract of a letter from the deputy to 
Mr. Palmer, relative. to this subject, con- 
‘tained in the evidence, page.34, to which 
1 earnestly request their attention, this 
‘deputy being the only witness upon 
the next: and_ last’ charge.—Extract. of 
@ Letter from Mr. Bonnor fo Mr. Pat- 
MER, dated June 1791.—* Another source 
“‘of great and unquestionable loss. to 
‘me, attended also with circumstances 
“ of embarrassment and perplexity never 
** to be overcome, arose from the depreda- 


desk and book-case were broke open 
«and. rifled, and my red box was, stolen 
. “away. . It is to.this event I have to at- 
“tribute almost allthe confusion I have 
“experienced to.arise from the want of 


keeping accopnt of all cash 
“matters; and I. may very fairly con- 


* sider itas the occasion of my, losing some 
« hundreds of pounds; for I was in the 
“habit of transacting money concerns 
«with different people about the office, 
_ who kept no account at all; and-when 
. my account was lost, I was left at the 
“mercy of their ignorance of my fair 
claims at least, which subjected me to 


for wigking good deficiencies in the Ac- 
courits, I declined being in any respect a 
and the 


party to such a business ;_ 
intendant of the Mails, Mr. Hasker, was 
called upon by the Comptroller General to 
act with, and instruct White, in the doin 
it. “It was to the Comptroller Gehegal, an 
not to me, that the rough drafts‘ 


Accounts were shewn, previous to their. 
“being “fairly written out ‘for signaturé ; 
and the ‘same reason that induced me to 
decline’ taking’ any part of the business, 


4 
4 


bad principle in them might have beta! 


‘ 
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consequences thaty’ 


“one account only, which are sufficient — 
“do not imagine there was any design to’ . 
were me; but in. certain’ periods of 
White’s account, against ‘which’ hap-’ 
«pened to have memorandums of ditferent’ 


| to confirm my apprehensions, though _ 


gums.I had advanced to him, there were 
“ omissions to the amount.of between 300/,) 


“ and 4001. and 
“ account | had no check at all; the sums — 
“« he had omitted he perfectly recollected’ 
« when I brought them forward; but he’ 


‘was unable to recollect ahy omissions 


« but such as I was able to point out, al- 
“ though in certain parts of the Account, 
_ the proportionate amount of manies ad-. 
“ mitted are soout of all comparison below 

« what was advanced for similar periods 

“ under the dates, as to do away all doubts 
‘as to the omission of articles, to my irre- 
“trievable loss, and to a very severe — 


ainst such part of his 


amount; as between the month of Feb, © 


« 1787, and March 1788, which was one 
“month only before those papers were _ 


“ stolen, no more than 25/. 13s. is charged 


«“ against him, although the usual demand © 


« for the months preeeding was, upon the 


“ average, 251. per month, and the subse- 
« quent considerably more, so that at the 


« lowest computation I must be a loser of 
“more than 200/.—2nd. In doing this, 
« Sir, I hope I may be allowed, first of, 
« all, to suggest, that by making myself 


« responsible, as I hitherto have done, for 
« all the corisequences of the loss of official __ 


“ power to prevent, as well as from .the - 


“ee documents, which it was not in. m 


“ various unquestionable advances of: cashi 
“on your private Account, of which no 
« entry can be shewn, I certainly placed 
« myself in a sit@mtion, which, 
proper. for sustain while things . 
were in a, progressive state of arrange- 


« ment, ought not to, subject me ‘eventus 


“ally to the making good to the utmost 
« extent those losses which do not arise 
« from my own persona! misconduct, how- 
“ ever certain it is that such ‘must be the 
“case to a very severe degree.”—The 
Deputy here confesses, that he only could 


| be, and asserts that he “actually was, the 


loser to a considerable amount by White's. 
néglect.—About two years after this cit>. 
cumstance, upon Mr. Palmer’s er 
White, at. the instigation of the’ Deputy, 


owever 


‘wrote a letter to the Post ‘Master General, 


\ 


j accompanied with an affidavit tha there = 


# 
‘ 
‘ 
ig 
{ 
4 4 * a 


Comptroller.—How ‘came’ you to 
make 


PARK. DEBATES, afr. Claim. 
Accounts were false: Iit’his Examination | si 
.. defore the Committee in 1797,-as appears 


By this Evidence, he expressly states, ‘that 
_ this letter and affidavit, (the particulars ‘of 


which he did not recollect) were drawn 


up by the’ Deputy, by whose desire he 
copied them, ‘and swore to the contents of 
the latter; that it was from’ the ‘Deputy 
himself he’received the order to make out 
the accounts with Mr. Hasker, and that 
the whole amount’ had been advanced and 
‘Jaid out in the’ service, but that; in some 
instances, from the loss of vouchers, sums 
had been charged from memory ‘only to 


__ take good'the deficiency. (0) Lord Wal- 


(0) Extract from the Evidence Roperr 


Wuire. [Report, p. 13.]—Wuat are’the 
_ contents of ‘the aff avit which you took 
before the Lord Mayor?—Respecting Ac- 
counts belonging to the Post Office.— What 
¢e the facts contained in the affidavit ?— 
lating to nothing else but the Accounts, 


which are’ travelling and: ‘ineidental ‘ex- | for 


pences.- What did ‘you swear in that affi- 
davit about those Accounts?—I do not re- 
collect the particulars ; the letter stated 


the particulars—What was the general 


effect that you swore about the Accounts ?— 
Respecting the accounts; by order of the 
Comptroller “General and his Deputy; 


- made out the-Accounts according to their 


order—Did you say, in that affidavit, 
_ whether the Accounts were true or false?— 
They were made out to cover a deficiency 
of a sum advanced.—Who advanced the 


honey you'speak of ?—The Deputy Comp- 
- troller General; I suppose on account of 
the rar General ; but that I can- 


not say#—Who ordered you to make the 
Accounts out ?—The Deputy Comptroller 
General.—Who told you how: to’ make 
them out ?—Under the: direction of Mr. 
-Hasker.—What was ‘of the 
deficiency in your Acéournts?—Through 
‘Vouchers being mislaid, in many in- 
stances, and lost.—Did you charge the 
money in those Accounts, the Vouchers 
‘of which were lost ?—There may be arti- 
‘cles charged in'the Accounts from memo 


‘only. —Did you charge any atticles*which 


you do not remember to have ‘paid, al- | 
‘though you had lost the Vouchers ?—No.— 
‘How came ‘you to write a letter to the’ Post- 
master General ?——By the directions of the | 
make ‘an’ affidavit ?—By thé same direc: 
‘tion.— Who told you what to write? —The 
‘same 0 ‘wrote the letter 


his’ own. in’ maki 
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point’ declares, he has nio* reason in. 
that or in any’ other instance to: impute’ 
«'to Mr. Palmer’ atiy’ private interest’of 

the office 
(‘p) And this Charge was con- - 
sidered al eras so frivolous, that Mr. 
Hasker himself, the agent in this busine 
and who attended the Committee for the 


| purpose of being examined, was not even 


called upon, but has ‘continued ‘in the 
Post-Office to this day, and whose salary, — 

with that of’ various other officers, wére 
considerably raised after Mr. Palnier’s 
suspension, though he had endeavoured in 
vain whilst-in office, to procure them'a 
trifling addition to their “incomes. is, 
indeeil was one of the chief grounds ‘of 
dispute with the Post-masters General ;: 


‘for instance, this Mr. Hasker’s salary was 


originally 100/. a year, Mr. Palmer ‘dp- | 
plied repeatedly for an addition to it of 
only 50l..a year without effect; but, be- 
re he had been dismissed from the Office 
a twelvemonth, Mr. Hasker’s salary was 
raised from 100/. to 700. a year—The 
last’ Charge relates tq the delay in the de- 
livery of the letters. With respect to this, 
it has been contended by Mr. Palmer’s 
Counsel, that his private letters would not 
be received as evidence in a court of jus- 
tice ;' but, I wish not to stand a moment’ 
on this’ ground, and) am ready to admit 
these letters, howevet orthily betrayed. 
All I contend and mean to prove is this ;_ 
that they bear no relation to the fact they 
are meant to substantiate. Iam ready to 
-allow'that’these letters at the moments in 
which they were written shew a desire on 
Mr. Palmer’s part, not to create, but rather 
to encourage an existing and growing 
neglect amongst the’subordinate officers, 
the consequence of’ the disputes betwixt 
their superiors; probably conceiving at 
such moments no other remedy than bring- 
it Deputy Comptroller General.— 
Who what to sweat?—The 
same person that drew the affidavit up.— 
Who drew the affidavit? The same’ per- 


téract from Lord WatsincHan’s 


[Report, p. 28.}—Courp Mr. 
Palmer's personal interest be at all affect- 


ed by ‘the settlement of White’s Ac- 
counts ?—I have no ‘reason whatéever'to 
impute to Mr:Palmer,in that or in any 
other’ respect, his private in- 
terest of his Own the making up'of 
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took place, in 1792; 


the | been removed was the sole c 


Gene 


port, p. 100.—Minute ef Post-master Ge- 
neral —Generul » Post. Office, March. 11, 
1792.—* The General desire 
“« to know whether Mr. Bonnor has, or has 
_© not, taken off the cheques which had been 
“ recently imposed, and which the Post- 
«master General never saw till they had 
«been carried into execution, and which 
«“ they have as yet given no orders to re- 
move. If these cheques do. essentially 
«delay the deliveries, Mr. Bonnor is at 
_ © liberty to pone them; but if they 
«do not; and will-answer the effect. that 


was intended by them, they should by 


FiguD’s Epidence,—[Report, p. 9.]—Waat 
other proof had your ip, except 


the declaration 


Bownor’s Answer. General 


1 


had | him the door; which 


the Charge-taker 
the cheque on rs. The 


March 13, One only-of the 
been 


y it. was very.considerable: . 
« but that.loss, of time proceeded not fr ba 


operation of the itself, 


“from the ignorance and incapability - 
“of some of the Inland Oficers 
« deficiencies it. has been the peculiar 
“merit of this cheque to detect, 
here appears, that this check which had 
of this. tt 
delay, and this at once explains the dif, — 
ference betwixt the delivery the week'be- 
fore and week after Mr. Palmer’s suspen. ~ 
sion.on the 7th of March, as stated by the 
Postmaster General.—But, I should have. 


grounds of Mr. Palmer’s suspension, but of 
its continuance.. The nominal ground of ~ 
suspension, was merely the refusal of the 
key of his door to his deputy whom he had 
suspended, and who on being restored to ~ 
his situation by the P. M. G. came to de- 
mand his key in an impertinent manner,’ 
the hours of business, without pro> 
aci 
is explained in the evidence, and that Mr, 
Palmer did deliver up the key the moment _ 
it was properly applied for. (r) However, 
r) The Report of Tuomas Luoyp, First © 
out in the Comptroller Generals Office 
the. General Post Office—[Report, p. 65.J—~ - 
Who saith, that between seven and eight 
o’clock in the evening of Tuesday the 6th - 
of March.1792, Mr. Bonnor, the Deputy 
Comptroller General, called at the Comp- 
troller. General’s Office and enquired of | - 
this Informant, if Mr. Palmer, the Comp: 
troller. General, was within—that this In- 
formant answer@@sthat he was; and there- _ 
upon Mr. Bonar desired this Informant — 
would immediately wait upon Mr. Palmer,. 
and desire him to send the key of his (Mr. 
Bonnor’s) the said Comptroller 
General’s Office. That this Informantac- — 
cordingly waited upon Mr. Palmer, and 
delivered the said message ; to which Mr. 
Palmer replied, that he should not send 
Mr. Bonnor the key he required; and — 
desired this Informant further to acquaint 
Mr. Bonnor, that unless he immediately 
left the office, he for. Palmer) would _ 
send for a couple of constables to shew ~ 
this In- 
formant immediately delivered to Mr.Bon- 


observed, that these letters were not 


their lordships authority. Allthig 


r states these were on 
 theughts which. seldom outlived the day, | | 
andowere never, upon any oceasion, act 
.notis there a, single, e 
trary... The last.of them, extracted from 
Jong and confidential, correspondence, 
from Mr. Palme mo 
eould have. withstood, 1s dated.an October 
: and during the whole of this period, 
3 not the slightest complaint appears to have 
been made on the: part of the public or 
. -masters al. The actual delay 
and, with the excep- 
108 0 private letters, the last of 
which was, written nearly two years be- 
‘fore, the Post-masters General confess that 
: they have.no other Evidence to prove this | 
| charge, than the bare assertion of the 
Deputy; (¢) and I appeal to the house if | 
crelit should, be given to such. testi- | 
a mony. But, sir, I shall go further, and 
preve who did: create this delay, that ‘it 
was.the sole act of this very Deputy, by | 
establishing a check upon the cha 
takers in the Office, .as..explained in 
_ following Minutes betwixt the Post-master 
; General and himself, contained in the Re- | 
(q) Extract from the Earl of Cuestsr- 
élive letters was occasioned 
4 Mr. Palmer ?—We weal thas 
other proof.—What proof had. your Lord- 
ship, the declaration of. 
“nor, that. Mr. Palmer wished to Gifow 
‘Post Office into confusion, and to attribute 
cause of such confasion to the Post- | 
| master General ?—Mr. Bonnor being cal- 
| . furnished the Post-master General 
| «swith the letters I have now in my hand not ; who thereupon wentaway. (Signed) 


i 


could goon together. 


not to ‘be’ considered as cy 


” the House may ‘well suppose that a 
frifle like this ‘was not ‘the ri ground of 
_paptare ; ‘but the disputes the 
Postmaster General and Mr. Palmer, which 
__ had continued so long, had at last arrived 
to that extremity, it was imposeible ‘they | to 
He was continually 
denying’ their authority, ‘and remonstrating 
with them™ and with the Treasury 
ad interference to the prejudice ‘of his 
; ‘their létdshig s On theit part, “naitu- 
pare jealous ‘of their own power, and 
aeud a better opinion of their’talents for 
‘business ‘than Mr. Palmér gave them credit 
fer, chose to act updn that opinion, and 
ers at the 


head of their own department. “How far 


it might have been for’ the advantage of 


the public, that their ‘lordships had “been 
content to ‘leave ‘Mr. Palmer in the ma- 


nagement of his lan, is not for me de- ‘ 


termine ; but I think it nataral'to su 

that a man like him who had inventé Lt ne 
brought this plan to bear amidst the al- 
fost insuperable difficulties ‘that ‘sur- 
rounded him, was moré likely’to’preserve 
and still further to improve it, than noble- 


Lloyd. Chesterfield House, March 7th 
1792.” Witness, James Lambert: ‘in’ the 
absence of the Solicitor). 
of Letter from Mr. Lamsert 
Mr. Patmer, ‘dated 8th March 1792 ; 
with a Minute of the P. M. Gi. i nted 
rt. Palmer ; fe the 
favour of the note, but riot in time to wait 


‘on him before ten o’clock. He therefore | 
Mr. Palmer | 


takes the liberty of ‘sendin 


‘the enclosed minute of ‘the P. M. Gls. and 


if the bearér’ should meet with Mr. 
mer ‘at home, the key may be delivered | 
to him.—-Mr. L. is sorf#gto be the bearer 


of a disa le mes 
in his 
should have'any objections’to give up the 


e,; but it was’ not 


key, he will be pleased either to state them 
r. L. ‘will wait on 


Palmer point. Gray's’ 
may | first Minute which their lordships: ever 


(Minute. ) ‘ The Comptroller General is’ 


‘in writing, or 
‘any hour Mr: 
tu, 8th’ March 1792. 


_ ere’ directed to deliver immediately to 
Mi. Bonnor the Deputy Comptroller Ge- 


ont or to Mr. Lambert,’ Solicitor to the 
“Post ‘Office in the absence of Mix Parkins, 


‘of the Deputy Comptroller Gene- 
ral’s room. W. Ch. The was deli- 
‘vered’ ininiediatel to the tiessenger who 
March 


‘to avoid ‘it—If Mr. Palmer 


lated “for the ‘business; who on coming 


inito office, had’to learn that business from 
their own subordinate officers, the old’ene- 


ities of ‘the:plan, and ‘who were so tiable 


to'be displaced before they could attain 
any competent ‘knowledge of it, that in 
the space of only six years, there ‘were 
eight different Postmasters General to cos 
duct the vatious and complex’ 
this extensive concern. Without detain 
the house by reading them, I weed 
any hon. gentleman who-may/have'seeii 
the Postmaster General’s minutes 
tained in this evidence, if it was 


Mr. Palmer could proceed inthe improve: ; 


mént'of his‘plan‘with such {nterru tion? 
-And ‘yet these minutes were’ deleetel ert 

nomberless others in proof ‘of their lord- 
pe s anxiety not to impede him 5 I would 


expressed on'the mia 
them. ‘What possible ‘interest 


() Minute of the Postmaster General ; with 
Mn. Bownon’s Remarks. (Report, p. 
General. Post Office, 4, 1791. 
great object-which the P.'M. G. had: in 


view ‘was, ‘to justify themselves, and: amet 


to censure others, but expose ‘the i 
bility of the Com lier General’s jerks 
the by’ their lord: 
of doing ‘the duty: of :mes- 
of of the: office 
iby Mr. Bonnor’s 
the duty of : 


which Mr. Bonnor lays:down is a bad:one; 
viz. in all cases where the P. M. G. as- 
sertyor direct 'a » he is to pay: the 
most implicit deference to: it, ‘and “enforce 


nion of his own, &c.’ 

Mn. Boxxon's Remarks, ‘There ia-mo 
is without 1s 
«but m this part of the P. Mc Gls ob- 


ject, their lordships must by 


“the Gl.’s last ‘Minute ‘on the 


“ ject, that they failed complet | 
On the contrary, it is the P. M. G's 
constant desire, dnd was so stated im the 


made in: ey ‘last ; viz. «that every 
nt against the impro- 

‘or of any order the 
give, as their lordships will 

be as ready aevwvdhe it, as they can be-to 
give it, if’ it re with any material 
objections therefore Mr. Bonnor isto 
understand thatthe M. G. are always 
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to the deputy’s opinion of these mi-_ 
of one of 
-cotild 


‘Clerks. “One ofthe rules 


and 
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‘Mr. Palmer have in quarrelling with.their 
lordsbips?) Had ‘they let him alone, he 


nevér wished to ‘interfere. with their, pa- 
tronage or power.. These very private | 


letters, the naa d pretence that has ever 
been set up for his dismissal, prove that he; 
would have agreed with them had it, been 
possible. does he sayin, one of 


them? (The hon.. gentleman:-here 
ferred to the letters in the Report,:p. 60.) 
Treally have alway 


s felt that every ma- 
terial alteration should have their sanc- 
* tion, but that it is impossible with lord 
« Walsingham to do this.” Again, in 
another letter, “ Though the conduct of 
« the lords is the. very thing I ought. to 

“wish, and must.end well, yet it revives 
«old a and feelings, and fevers me 
«in spite of myself? d—n them, I never 


- can get a little quiet or bathing but this 


ig the Can-any thing picture 
real feeling and, regret at, these disp 
more strongly. than this, for there: can. 
no doubt.of his sincerity here, as he little, 


thought at the moment, the use that was 
afterwards, to be made of these letters? 
Can it:be wondered that he should 
thus confidentially expressed his resente. 


ment at their lordship’s conduct, when:to- 
their very 
And should no allowance have been made 

for those feelings at seeing his reputation, 


his fortune, and the public. interest thus 


the wanton and vexatious in-. 
terference of a.power he had never been 


to acknowledge, and which was . |. 
tota 


ly incompatible with the nature. and 


terms of his agreement in undertaking a 


plan for the success of which: he was 


wholly ‘responsible ? (¢) And here] 


ay information upon the’ points about 


which they are giving direction. The P. 


G. are utterly at a loss to know, after 


the: quotations they have made from their 
Minutes, where.is the positive order “ not 


to employ ‘a substitute for Crompton,” as 


‘Mr. Bonnor knows.the order was the direct 
‘reverse; viz. that the Comptroller: Gene- 
ral-was expressly allowed a substitute, only 
he was to. take him from, the messengers, 


not from :the letter, carriers.—Ma. -Bon- 


nor’s .. Remarks... This. would employ 
“ more time than the whole of their ¥ cial 
duty requires ; to represent, to vindicate 
thet to produce proofs ; 
“ maintain a mts; in 9 out. of 10, 
«which, though right, they would. be 
«obliged to yield; and 9-out of 10.0f.the 
points. disputed, not worth saying 3 
words — bestowin 3 minu 
“upon; and so credte _ corréspond- 
and fresh disputes... 


Whenever-Mr. Bonnor. discovers’ over- 
or errors inthe P. M, G.’s. Minutes, 


which there ate probably many, ..he 
should: point them out soutetimes 
they arise 
haps from real mistakes, but. never, 
berately or intentionally. The P. M, G. 
observed, that no messenger was allotted 
-tovany other officer but :the Comptroller 
General; in answer to which Mr4Bonnor 
cites Mr..Commins, the Chamber-Keeper, 
whose duties-are all domestic, and: cer- 
tainly not those of a messenger, for he-is 
tokeep the door; the:stationary, the coals, to 
ovetlook bills, to pump the-well, &c. there- 


fore; thatvis no: case! ia point.—Mr. Bon- 
non’s: Remarks... It certainly is strictly, 


rom miseopying, oftener. per. 


unless Mr. B.’s Statement of his duties 
is erroneous, which the P. M. G. does 

_ The Comptroller General was distinctly 
allowed.any one of the messengers to be. 
in waiting, and they were 
to be exempted from all other duties durin 


that time, for which see the words of b 


Minutes; and if Mr. Bonnor had applied 
to any one of the extra messengers, they, 


probably would: have undertaken it with-- 


out much reluctance. If the misconcep-, 
tion. was accidental.in Mr. Bonnor, it was 
by no means blameable:; but no man who 
reads the P. M. G.’s two Minutes can say, 
that the business of the Office. was inter- 
rupted by their lordships refusing .to the 
Comptroller General the substitute he want- 


Remon- 


ed in Crompton’s stead... Wi Ch; 


Extract from: Mr. 


| strance to the. Treasury, January 6, 1796.<+. 
| Although it does not seem necessary to. 


justify my private conduct; in 


order to support My previous legal: claim, 
et Iam far from wishing to appear. capar 
le of disrespect without provocation, and 

[trust it-will be allowed that my feelings 


been severely tried; forin the firstin-, 
}.stance, the unmerited opposition. experi- 


eficed to my from -all. branches 
the Post-Office, and the impossibility 
conducting: it,: if controyled,. made.mene- 
turally jealousof every interference. but: 
this disposition was wearing away, and I 


entertained’the hope that former animosi~ _ 
tics ‘would. cease., This. hope was consi- 
derably., supported “by the growing at 
tention and confidence of the: successive. = 
Postmasters General, till the appomtment 


\ 


faces he denied their authority? 
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oo port ; and wher I requeste 


the” house to allow me. to, read 
only from’ Mr. to the 


ostmasters General, which I think is but 


BARL DEBATES, May 12, 1808—Mr. Palmer's Claim. 
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fair after the exposure of his private cor- 
respondence. he letter I mean. is. dated 
in October 1790, during the period of these. 


of lord Walsingham, who frequently wrote 


- © to me for official information, and expressed 


opinions very, flattering both to myself 
and my. Plan, and among many others, 
I received from him the following note, viz. 
“ December 28th, 1787. I have long wish- 


. #ed to see that point cleared, o your 


« Plan costing less than the old one, for 
«| have understood invariably, that it cost 
more, but thatthe benefits overpaid the 
- « expences, Be it one, or the other, it 
was.a most fortunate regulation, and 


“1 «you will well deserve the Salary and Com- 


¢ the i enue, for which 
the Government is pledged to you.— 
Yours, W.”’—In answer to this note, | 
sent his lordship such information as might 
have completely satisfied his mind on the 
subject, though the accounts under his own 
controul, if properly examined, must.have 
rendered any explanation, either from my- 
self or others, unnecessary; and surely 


mission on the increased 


those documents only should have satisfied | 


_ him on a point which involved. the most 
material interests of the office under his 


inspection. While these friendly. communi- } 
cations were passing, the Commissioners | 


_ made their Report respecting the Post 
Office, in which so much pasnintglatien 


on my plan and conduct. 


rd Walsingham, having procured, this | 


Report, previous to its appearing at your 


lordships’ board first communicated the | 
contents to the old. officers; and then, | 


after‘taking every clerk out of my office, 
to Windsor, kept them at an inn there 
for. near three: months, at the public ex- 
pence, and loss of their services, in order 
that they might privately copy the Re- 
him a 
_ perusal, or such information as related 
to myself, it was not only refused, but my 
strong injunctions by his Lordship, to keep t 
matter perfectly secret from 
Gumstances naturally, created a desire for 
' Investigation ; and J afterwards discovered 
that, notwithstanding his Lordship’s appa- 
. tent friendship, and although nothing ap- 
inimical to any other- Officer, yet, 
the . following Notes were inserted in_the 
_ Inargin, in his own hand-writing, respect- 


ing myself and my Plan, viz. Where 


the Report mentions “ The improvement 
-“ of the Revenue by niy Plan, and declares 
merits,” Lord Walsingham remarks 


m 
—— of the Scotch 


There is ma proof of the iuprovchent of 


“ the Revenue,, the expence exceeds the former, — 


“ by 18,0001. per year.’ Wherethe Re-~. 
port says, “ By which the correspondence 
“« of the Kingdom is improved, and the Re- 
“ venue increased,’—his Lordship writes. 
Not so.” -Tothe Commissioner’s Decla¢ 
ration, “ That they had examined with 


| “ great attention the numerous documents 


proving the Plan and its effects beneficial, 


although not. only Office documents and, 
accounts, but those furnished by me, and; 
not objected to. by him, would then, and, 


‘will now, ascertain, the possi. 


bility of refutation, that the Reports which: 
has neyer since been questioned, was true, 
and his Lordship’s doubts and contradic. 
tions groundless. Asanother of the num- 


berless instances of Lord Walsingham’s, 


want of candour, I must refer to, the-dis-., 


pute which arose respecting projected 
ost, which” 


© 


“ties’—his. Lordship wrote, No docu- 
ments in to the measure produced.” 

On the Commissioners’ further 
i Where the Report notices the great de- 
falcation of the post, previoustomy Plan, 
Me by Letters and Packets going by Coaches, © 
: | and that they had been sent by post since - 
4B the reform—-his Lordship wrote (what. the 
acknowledged superior speed of Mail~ 
1 Coaches must have rendered improbable) 
viz. “ Many Merchants’ Letters. are now. 
‘ « sent as Parcels. by the Flys and Diligences,”? 
And where. the Commissioners say, “ Un-, 
« der. these circumstances we are of opi- 
“ nion that Mr. Palmer is justly intitled to zl 
“the compensation he claims, being a i 
“ very part of that Revenue which 
Is “his integrity, activity and. zeal have | 
created, exclusive of the numerous ad~ 
|] vantages accruing to the publi¢ and com-, 
word irue.”’ Now, my Lords, these re- 
marks, .made theReport from which, 
your Lordships were.to learn the state.of 
mF the Post. Office, and the merits and claims. 
of its Officers, evidently tended to deprive 
me, clandestinely, of a certificate,on which,. 
in manner, my. title to, the reward for, ~ 
ir which I had been years labouring, and 
: on which all my prospects depended. It. 
is to be observed, that they were made by. 
yd his Lordship, when apparently my friend,. 


2). 
disputes, being a strong remonstrance on 
their conduct.’ I’ beg to observe that there 
ate two copies of this letter in the evidence, 


“e supercession of my powers in that king- 
om ‘completely stopt. ‘The Postmaster 
General having, afier this dispute, sent a 
Letter to Mr. Pitt, containing charges 
.Against me, on my challenging them tofix 
a single blot‘on any part of my conduct : 
was desirous of answering these charges, 
but’ prevented by assurances from the Post- 
master General, that the Letter was merely 
rivate, and would. be thought no more of; 
‘was likewise to experience in future no 
Wore vexatious interference in my exe- 

_ cutive department, However, Lord Wal- 
~ singham’s’ conduct soon revived the dis- 
putes, and I was afterwards much surprized 


"to find that this private Letter had been en- 


tered up as a recorded accusation against me 
in the Uffice Books, without giving me-an jnti- 
_ mation on the subject, of an opportunity to an- 
swer it, I appealed to your ‘Lordships, 
desiring to be‘ heard, as well Tespecting 
chit ger, as the injuries sustained by 
le impediments’ to my Plan; but the 
Letter having been addressed ‘to Mr. Pitt, 
and not to the Board, no official answer 
could be received. therefore un- 
‘derthe necessity of sending to the Postmas- 
_ ter ‘General, the Miriutes entered’ in Ap- 
_ ‘pendix [No. 9.—here, following] urging a 
ea production of the charges, and 
be investigation of my conduct ; and 
likewise, that such resolutions might be 
entered at-your Lordships’ Board, as might 
secure my preceeding with to my- 
self, and advantage to the public 
offer was declined, and no attempt made 
_ to'substantiate the charges, but again a line 
was ah pe to be drawn between us, 
cnt élayed till the Postmaster Gene- 
ral took an opportunity of ‘ending the mat- 
ter by my suspension, without assigning 
- shy specific charge ; and I am confident, 
that if assigned, it would merely have been. 
‘such as tight have endangered the loss of 
' @ patron to an officer whose sole claim 
depended on: patronage, but could never 
have om sufficient to do away rights 
acquit ed ific agreement, and pa: ser 
vices. le ove Ex- 
sract.—Comptroller- General's Office, Aprit 14, 
1791. Tue Comptroller-General. informs 
Post-Master General, agreeably’ to the 
- declaration they have’ before obliged him. 
_ $0 make to them, that he considers his 
Commission as Aield under, and himself re- 


“This | 
“This | 


Of his Majesty's Treasury only, by his agree. 
ony by Wis. agree, 
ment, 
‘formed their Lordshit 
answering several of the’ Post-Master Ge, 
neral’s minutes, which he trusts cannot b 


will prevent him from answering any others © 


pear to him absolutely necessary. H 


ey 


gard every individual has a right to pay tots: 

| Own interest, peace, and character—From 
conviction, that it is impossible for him 
| to proceed to necessary and extensive im. 

| provements in the correspondence of thi 
and its Revenue, or to ‘presery 
thése ‘he has already’ carried into execus 
tion from ruin under his present powers— 
from this conviction only, lie claims from Go 
-vernment those powers originally promised him, 
-—The Comptroller-Generat is ‘informed, 


Mr. Pitt, does not come officially before — 
_the Lords of the Treasury ; and that there 

would be ah impropriety, as thé matter 
stands at present, in the Comptroller-Ge 


neral’s answering it to the Treasury, thou r 


Books makes it an official charge again: 
‘him. That the properest method t a 
‘taken, will be for the Post-Master General 
to address it to the Lords Commissioners 
‘of his majesty’s’ Treasury ;, and ‘at thie 
‘same time to send with it copies of a 


and || other Letters, or Papers, that may have - 


been entered’ on ‘the Books, since the 
'Comptroller-General’s first appointment, 
that may accuse him. of ‘misconduct, or it 

which an be expressed of the 
‘merits of his Plan, the expence of 
jestablishment, and the conduct of it. 


‘advantage it may be to the Public, oF 


ceived, and ‘led into the making an im- 


| proper ement with the Comptroller- 
and in what parts the Phan may 


have failed in the expectations held ‘out 


These, with all other observations theif 
Lordships can make, together witli all in, 


| formation they can gain from their old; _ 


4 


be satisfactory to them. ' The same reasong te 


anxious, that their Lordships may not Gon, 
sider this conduct as meant in the least dis, *_ 
respectful to them. qrises from that're, 


that the Post-Master General’s ‘Letter 


its having been entered on the 


to the Public, as well as the Lotds Com: _ 
missioners of’ his Majesty’s Treasury.—. 


f 
“a 


lord Walsingham having complain 
the ods produced by Mr. Palmer 
contain the whole of the original as pro, = 


eir 


his motives for not 
their Lordships may send, but such’ as ap: 


f 


its 
‘effects on the Revenue, and ‘the injury or 


‘Wherein Government may have been de. 
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Quded ‘by his lordship; therefore beg | 
"eave to read'the whole of this letter, to 
fatisfy the house that Mr. Palmer had no 
whotive in omitting part of it but to save 


per 


“if you saw meat any time, 
'¢ wrong, or any ill effects arising from, | 
“my conduct, to report it to the Trea 


Your lordships thetéfore’ venturing to 
“ supersede commission granted me, 
“ under a warrant from the Treasury to 
“« former Postmasters General, for services, 


the Lords Commissioners had expressed“ 


themselves so partial:to, and under 
« paar! circumstances, as will appear, 
“ by the inclosed Treasury minute ; con- 


‘| “ tradicting too the orders given by. them — 
in consequence of their circular letter’ to, 
“all Postmasters in the year 1785, has, I 


« think, been rather a hasty and ill-advised, 


|“ measure, and not consistent with that, 


«judgment and temper which _ usually, 
pt e your lordships’ conduct. No man,, 
«1 am sure, in this kingdom is more sen-, 
« sible than I am to tue necessity of pro- 
or to the respect due, 
“to the nobility of this councry, or has 
“higher obligations to them, and Iam 


- gure I cannot give a stronger proof of it, 
than in still 
“ esteem for your lordships, after the very _ 
-“unphandsome and unprovoked ‘conduct, 


my respect and, 


« you have used towards me. Both your. 
« lordships, on accepting your appoint- 


|} ments, knew my situation in the office,, 
'« and found me in the uncontrouled exer-., 
cise of the powers the warrant from go-, 
-“ vernment had. directed to be given me ;, - 


« your lordships have an undoubted right, 
proceeding, 


meaning was, and ever has been, vi Ake 
ord- 


shape to them, when they recollect, on, 
every occasion, where an 
been demanded, for conveying. the Mails t 
Cart, such demand has. been ino. 


‘| as she Public, will be fully informed in hi 


General*s Letter to 


by a Cart on the same Road; though en, 
informed of this by the Comptroller-Gene- 
ral, and préssed by every reason he could, 


diately with, and the ill con-’ 
‘sequences of delay pointed out, } 
Lordships thought proper to refuse such, 
payment, without deing first, 
obtained from the Tr : 

protraci the application for such payments. 
for near free 
General knows of nothing in his depart- 
iment, which has at any time whatever, 


| called for their Lordship’s interference ; 
| the ill consequences arising from their 
‘Lordships so frequently taking uponthem- 
selves to intermeddle in the management 


of which the lords of the Treasury as we 


Memorial to their Lordships, which will 
accompany his answer to the Post-Master 


ships may seid 


urge, why such demand shoald be imme- 


et their 


easury, and chose-to 


of his plain, he has too often experienced ; _ 


tothe 
charges against him, which their-Lord- . 


A 


unuécessary trouble to the reader.—-P 
« which I apprehend may arise to the cor- 
 respondénce of the country, from your 
further interference with my regula- 
_ * tions, oblige me to apply to the minister 
for his accustomed support, by whose 
| “ warrant I receiyed that commission, and 4 
: * to whom only I consider myself respon- a 
| “sible for my conduct; for though am 
* nominally undér the Postmaster General 
virtually under the Treasury.—The 
original warrant, which I have the ho- 
“ nour to inclose your will shew 
you, that it was intended. should hold 
my office under the crown, and not the 
“ Post-Office, for reasons too obvious to 
_ | minister, This warrant being sub- 
_ ® mitted to thé opinion of the Attorney 
«General, he advised, that, according to 
the ptesent constitution ‘of the Post. 
« Office, my employ could be legally held <a 
« only under the Postmaster General, by 
| “a warrant from the Treasury, directin 
“them to grant such appointment, with 
“ the povrers expressed in it. It was 
a * therefore made out in the manner F now | 
ae «hold it, as a matter of present necessity. 
€st, most experienced, and confidential 
Officers, will be, necessary to accompany 
the said Memorial. The Comptroller- 
General,’ requests their Lord. 
ships will have the goodness to send the 
fibove Papers:as early as they convénient- 
ee. VY can, fot the information of the Lords of “ 
“ e Treasury, that he may be enabled to answer ea 
them as soon as. possible —Their Lordships 
remark, that his second question was meant 
for him ‘to that such 
- | — ships; his disposition being as little ‘in; 
| clined'to give an insult, as to put up with : 
| _one.—Their Lordships will be sensible, 
 Complied with by their but when re- | 
‘for the conveyance as ‘ach, and their 
Lordships have been assure the terms were, 
less than the Mails could be conveyed for 


“to put your finger on one single blot 
committed by me,.from the moment I 


“took my appointment till this time. 


“Why, therefore, this wanton interfer- 
“ ence, threatening me, and insulting and 
“ disgracing valuable. officers, who are 
* known to be attached to me, and'at a 
“ time when they are. particularly distin- 
 suishing themselves for the good of the 
ae service? Indeed, my lords, if you per- 
_ sist.in such treatment of them, I shall 
*« not have an,aificer of any value remain 
«with me, if they can possibly get situ- 


‘ations in any other empley.—Y our lord-, 


- ships have been informed of the dis- 
“ gracefut opposition to my- plan, before I 
“ cate into office, which made it necessary 

for the minister. to give me powers to 

_ * act as.I pleased in the arrangements of 
* the posts aud, conducting its business; 
“the inclosed letters to all Postmasters 
“ will shew it. And can it be supposed, 

“éthat after the success and beneficial 

.* effects which were the consequence of 
« those powers being given me, I am to be 
“ deprived of them, and expected to.con- 

_ duct so complex and difficult a business, 

“or extend my plan with less powers : 

that my should be submitted 

* in an office so liable to change, to every 

Postmaster General to check or controul 

“them, and to do which he must either 

_ advise with the officers underme, or those 

“ most active in a fotmer opposition to 
“ruin my plan. If this were the case, 
« however well disposed your lordships 
*« may be, do ‘you think it could exist, or 

* the public be long in possession of its 

“« benefits? —Mr. Pitt, my lords, has made 

“4 purchase of ‘my ingenuity and judg- 

ment, such as it is, and Iam to act. upon 

“that judgment, and no other person’s 

_ whatever, subject, if Ido wrong, to your 

“ lordships’ observations and report to the. 

« Treasury. Nor is this by any means 


_ new to the office: Mr. Allen, fora very 


« partial improvenient of the Cross Posts, 
« not only had the whole power and. ma- 
‘. #nagement delegated to him, but the es- 
itself, and that without any controul. 

-« whatever ; nor would he even inform the. 
«Postmaster General of any, part of his 
plan. As soon as they satisfied, 
-« from his character, and the few hints.he 
gave them, that it would be a, benefit 
«to correspondence, and some adyantage 
« to the revende, soifar from being jealous 
_ parting with their: authorities, 
solicited government that they might do 


 sury.; ‘but I. challenge your lordshi 


«it and, gave 
“ ragement. 
«those Posts during his fife ; the time he 


“held it forty two years, and got, by hig 
“statement, above 12,000/. per year by 9 
them.—I have the satisfaction to remark 

“ to your lordships, when I began the im. 
© provements in the Cross Posts, ‘though 


“ the revenue was decreasing, that during 
“the short time I have. managed them, 


more than in the whole forty-two years 


« double, notwithstanding the enormous 
«increase of franks. ‘The more extensive 
“and superior advantages correspondence 
© derives from mine, the public as well ag 
yest lordships must be sensible to; he 
“had the whole of the increased revenue, 


«and a half per cent. on the whole revenue 
-* of the office, and am expected, for that 
“ consideration, to conduct and improve 
-“the whole Posts of the kingdom: and 
your lordships command me. to 


“in. trammels..and fetters. From_this 


feeling, I have delayed carrying intoex- 


“ecution many of my plans, which would 
“have given great accommodation to the 
“ public, and proved very popular, as well 
“as productive to the revenue, because I 
“ would not submit them to the judgment 


of others, and render myself liable toa 


“renewal of former opposition —lIn. re- 


“observe, both our appointments and 
“* powers are derived from the same source, 
“though for different considerations; 


your for ‘that for which all - 


power is delegated, to do good—mine, 


“ing done great. good in the. department 
“we both act in, preceding my appoint-. 
ment, the former | 


-“me for these purposes and services, 
«Whenever therefore your lordships, from 
“ mistake or ill advice, shall send me any 
commands that ‘I think. may’ go to'mis-, 
«chief instead of good, 1 shall most cer-" 


tainly not observe them’; and if appre- 
‘hend. iil consequences from any you 


“may think proper to send to atiy of the, 
- officers under me, I shall take the liberty, 
«« for your lordship’s sakes as well ag my” 


«them ; for if Thad not done this in 


“not only to do future good, but for hav- _ 


public’s, to contradict’. 


im every possible encon. 
e had a complete farm of 
he 


« its Revenue has increased considerably 


« Mr. Allen farmed them: indeed nearly _ 


“and the most yncontrouled power in the - 
“ management of these Posts. 1 have two 


- this plan, of so much greater magnitade, — 


“ spect to any commands your lordships 
“ may think proper to send me, I must — 


rmer Post-Master 
General weré.expressly ordered to give 
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- 


att) 
than one .instance, Lord Walsingham, 
 “@with the best intentions, would: have 
« thrown the business into extreme confu- 
* sion, and have placed himself in a very 
& unpleasant situation with that public.— 
é I,beg leave therefore, and that in the 
_ most earnest manner, and from the real 
« esteem and respect I entertain for both, 
to caution your lordships’ from further 
«interference till Mr. Pitt’s pleasure be 
«known; for I am responsible only for 
#my own acts, and you know not how 
“delicate and dangerous an engine you 
“are playing with.— When I reflect on 
' @this conduct of your lordships, I am 
struck with astonishment, nor can Iinany 
“way account for the haste and violence 
« of it; I'am sure if Mr. Todd had been 
« at home, it never would have happened. 
« —I wrote to your lordships I should be 
_ @in town in a few days, and do myself 
~ @the honour of waiting on you, when I 
«hoped every thing might’be adjusted to 
your satisfaction. You would not wait 
“this short absence, but. send me your 
“ peremptory decision; contradict orders 
« given by fo 
«to Mr. Oliphant to obey my directions ; 
* supersede my Commission, and send him 
# papers to invite complaint and opposition 
* against necessary regulations in his office, 
«and which I am beund to overlook by 
- © my commission, as well as all others con- 
«cerned in the correspondence of 
© country.—Why is the per-centage in- 
. @ deed given me, but to interest me in the 
«care of every thing whatever by which, 
revenue of the office may be affected? 
- ® Yourdordships cannot be injured in your 
“fortune by a mismanagement of it; I 
@ may, and that to the ruin of my income. 
_¢—When you read the inclosed letters 
from Mr. Freeling, I think it impossible 
“ but. your lordships must feel a concern 


| - for the conduct you have so hastily pur-. 


“sued; and the pain you have given to 
‘@ the mind of so worthy, an officer, and be 


|. yourselves astonished at it; and when 


“the whole of his report comes before. 
“ you, and you see the labour and fatigue 


| «he has undergone, it cannot be but that 


_ you will order him some reward for his 
@ great'trouble, and ‘the services he has 
“done ; and your lordships have 
thought proper appeal to Mr, Oli 
« phant. for his conduct, the fullest. 
teliance on the truth and candour of that 
“ gentleman’s report. I have the honour 
«to be,’ J. Pauwer.”’—Mr, Palmer 


asserts most positively his independ 


ormer Post-Masters General | 
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ence of the ‘Post-master General; .and de- 
clares he shall obey no orders. which he . 
conceives may tend to. mischief instead of 
good : Had he been mistaken in his con- 
struction of his own appointment, should 
he not have been set right at the time ?- 
Mr. Pitt knew of this ‘letter, and Mr. 
Palmer’s assertions were never denied; __ 
but the dispute. was made up as others had, 
been; and the last would have: been ace. 
-commodated, even after the production of 
the private letters,.had the Post-Master. 
General consented ; for Mr. Pitt was 
satisfied with Mr. Palmer’s integrity, and 
with his answer to the charges brought 
against him (wu). but, after all that had 
passed, and the disclosure of this private 
correspondence, areconciliation washardly. 
to be expected; the minister, therefore, 
finding himself obliged to dispense with. 
the. services. of one patty, the weakest, 
gers way, and Mr. Palmer on retiring 
om office, was made as liberal an allow- 
ance as, I suppose, was thought adviseable 
under the circumstances ;_ for had he con-. 
tinued to have received the full benefit of 
his Agreement, the public might naturally 
have enquired why he had been abroimeade 
and the whole affair hav® been exposed to, 
their observation and censure.—With re- 
spect to the latter part of this Observation 
of the Committee, relative to the excess in 
the expenditure, as it does not affect the - 
question of the Agreement, I should not. 
trouble the house upon it; but, as I un- 
derstand it has been objected to, and that 
Mr. Palmer has been ik of misrepre~ 
sentation, I feel myself compelled to 
notice it.. [Mr. Long here: rose, to state - 
his objection to this part of the Report, as. 
being unfounded, and reflecting upon the. 
conduct of the Post-Office ; particularly 
that of a very meritorious officer, Mr.. 
Freeling.]—Major Palmer continued 
trust, Si notwithstanding what has been 
observed by the right hon; gent. I shall, 
convince the house that Mr. Palmer has in. 


Extract from Mr. Pavmer’s Evidence. 
—l[Report, p. 6.] _How came you to know, 
that the answer. given to the first body of. 
charges, made against you by the Post- 


| master General, was satisfactory to. Mr.. 


Pitt ?—I understood so both from the late _ 


‘and present lord Camden.—Have you any,” 


reason to know, that the answer. to the 
second body of charges was. satisfactory. 
to Mr. Pitt?—I_ understood from, both 
those gentlemen, that they Were equally. 


a 
ra 
: 
4. . 
¢ 
; 
| 
; 


~ the expetiditure, T shall beg leave to read’ 
words. ‘The question to Mr, Pal- 


_© your management ?—A. 187,8481. in the 
_ . ®-whole.”—T must here observe, that the 


‘you mean to say, that if you ha 
continued in your situation of Com 


_ place’ till the present time, the Post- 


«my own judgment, Ihave not failed in 


that, had 1 been in the cdnttoul of the 
expenditere of the Post-Office, Ido in | itte 
my consck the at Revenue, instead of, 
“equallihg my sa 
hes about I ,6001. per, 
y | “annum over and above the former pro+, — 
| duce previous to the reform, notwith+ 


were’ present, fully, admitted the 


~ 


no putt of this Evidence: stated that which’ 
i$ not trué.| Upon this excess in 


is, What thas béen the excess in the. 
« expenditure in the General Post-Office, 


“daring the period of your suspension, | 


“ beyond the average duritig the period of 


Comitnittee, not being aware’ of the period 
of Mr. Palmer's managetient, took an 
ivetage of the four years ptevious and sub- 
pit his suspension, which makes the 
jindunt of 145,0001. stated in their Obser- 
Sion: ‘The next Question is as follows ; 


« troller General in the Post-Office from 
« the period at which your suspension took 


‘Office révenue would have been béne- 
“fitted to the amount Age just stated ? 
« A, In atiswet to this I beg to observe, 
«that in the execution of the various plans 


«I proposed to government, when left to 


« onie, and have invariably completed them 
* at less expence than I had proposed. 
‘wise have tarned out greater than I had | 
« promised; ooking therefore to the} 
«gréat ‘expenditure ‘in the establishment 
« of my Permy-Post plan, since my sus: | 


‘pprisioh, ‘so much beyond ‘what ‘had 


‘proposed, and pledged myself not to 


- exceed, ih that petty branch the 


s posts, as well as from other: circuin- 
stances, I have ‘io scruple in declaring. 


if conscience believe a v 
eo 


sion, thst Was ot cltimately meant for 


relative to the excess, and promis- 


- 


1608. 


their lordships declared, that th 
thing further to’ produce ; and 
mittee closed with this assertion of Mr, § 


Evidence to febtit 
but after 
open some days for this expréss purpo; 
had fio. 


Palmer’s, which has remained uncontta: 
dicted to this time. However, T must Fes 
quest to state one fact to justify Mr. Pale 
mgr with the house in thé opinion he gave 


on this point,’ and ‘especially as it Wag 
brought forward by their lordsHips them: — 
selves of their good management 
‘of the 


ce after his suspension—Lord 
Walsingham states in the Evidence, that . 


after Mr. Palmer’s suspension they carried, 
into effect a new Penny-Post plan which 
he had refused to submit to their judgment, 
and that the gross revenue had 
from 11,000!. to 29,0002, a year. The 
following is Mr. Palmer’s 
this improvement in the Evidence, “2, 
© Did you any time suggest a Plan for the 
reform of the-Penny- 
“I did, and to this effect ; I offered to th 
“ Board of Treasury, about the autumn’ f 
“1791, a8 Thad béfore done to the Come, 


‘ost Office 


“ missioners of Enquiry, to take a ‘farm | 


sed. | the Peay ffice for niy life, ata 
«The accdmmodation and revenue like- | 


“ rent equal to the highest net Revente it. 
“ever produced, as a full compensation 
“ for my general plan and the execation oh 
“it, and in satisfaction for my valary ‘and, 
erwards proposed that the additional, 
“ éxpence of this reform should not ex-, — 


«' ceed, at the utmost, 4000/. per annum;, 


“ whereas the excess, over and above the, 


“former ‘expence, has now amounted, a3, 
by the account now before the, 
«Co 


imittee, to 16,000/, per annum,-and, 


and: per-centage,, 


‘standing the additional tax, which I, 
“ think must of itself have amounted to 2. 
“or 3,0001, per annum.—’’ I will not, 
fatigue the house by enumerating the 


+f 


various other instancés in which the public. 


have suffered by a want of management on, 


the part of the Post-master General, but, 


solicit their attention tothe following state~, 
ment in proof of the injury the,Post-Office, 
Revenie must have sustained by Mr. 
miet’s dismissal.—On examination of the, 
Account of, the gross and net produce of, 

the Post-Office from the year 1723 to 1808, 


a8 laid: before thts house, by deducting the 


ie Committee ‘had been’ 


‘percentage. This offer being declined, 


| 
: 
of 
| 
priated one’ shilling of the public reve- 
to My OWN use; or connived at such 
, « improper conduct in others; or of ever | 
ae 
atty ‘office, contract, or benef have | 
@btained for others, or that T ever, 
made one bargain ‘or at has 
beeti Beneficial to'the public, or : 
d even ‘a thought. or used an expres- 
ipatt of this ‘statément, but “denied the 
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duce of each year from the gross, 
the it will be 


that during the ten yeors previous to 
‘Mr. Palmer’s Plan and his coming into 


‘viz. from, April 1774 to’ 1783 incla- 
five, the had_ gradually’ en- 
qreased 100,000. a year, the average ex- 
pence of these ten years being 209,176/. a 
‘year. The average expenditure of the 
Following ten years during Mr. Palmet’s 
‘Jnanagement, viz. from 1784 to 1793 in- 
clusive, 209,061. ; so that Mr. Palmer 
hot only at once checked this vast growin 
ed 


aditvre, but even somewhat reduc 


low the preyious average ; notwith- 
the great additional expence in- 
 gurred by his Plan in conveying the mails 
seven times a week to above 400 fowns, 
which, either had only, a three day post or 
fo post at’ all, and the encreased salaries 
to, Post-masters, whose duties were thus 
_ doubled ; and with this disadvantage too ; 
‘viz. that the last of these ten years (the 
yeat 1793) was during his suspension ; the 
_expehce of which was above 17,000/. be- 
ond any of the previous years during his 
hanage lent. Inthe ten yearssubsequent 
to his dismissal; viz. from 1794 to 1803, 
the expenditure encreased to 339,5961. 
being an excess of 130,535/. beyond the 
_gverage of the former ten years; and the 
expenditure of the, four last 
her 1804 to 1807 inclusive, has still fur- 


ther encreased to the sum of 418,3671., be- 
ing an increase of 209,306/. a year beyond 
the expence of Mr. Palmer’s management. 
Thus, thou h Mr. Palmer, after the com- 
pleat establishment. of-his ‘Plan, left the 

_Post-Office with a less expenditure than he 
found it, that expenditure is now more 
than doubled, amounting to an excess of 
2,000,000/. since his suspension, and an an- 

encreased charge of above 200,0001. 

ie Revenue has, indeed, encreased to a 
preat amount ; this, however, has not been 
fe result of any new improvements, but 
has arisen from the extension of the Plan 
and the mere increase of postage, which 

could not have been laid but for the bene- 

. fits resulting from it; but the encreased 

| Postage on Tctiers does not encrease the 

expence of their conveyance, and Mr. 
"almer therefore feels warranted in assert- 

_ Ing, that a very great expenditure must 

have’ been unnecessarily incurred., In| 


Making this statement, I mean no reflec- 
tion upon the Officers in the Post-Office, 
Tore especially the gentleman who has 
been alluded to, at the head of that de- 


years, viz. | 


Palmer's, who was by 


the Postmaster General in question, 
who was selected by their lordships as th 
fittest person to succeed, Mr, Palmer; 
‘though they were far from countenancing 
him. whilst Mr, Palmer was. in office,— 
But, without wishing it to be underste 
that 
Plan 
agree. 
the head ofa department, is personally ine 
terested in its management, and has an ine 
dependant power to enforce his regula- 
tions, that Srey is more likely, to he 
attended to, than where he is not. interest- 
;,and I must again contend for My, 
Palmer, that if he was not justified im dis- 
puting with the Post-master General, on 
the public account, he was justified on the 


‘bot himeelf, I think the house will 


ginal Agreement, giving him the uncone. 


absurd to suppose fora moment that he 
would have undertaken upon any other 
conditions.— With respect to the dislerence 
betwixt lord Walsingham’s opinion of the 
advantages of the Plan and Mr. Palmer’s, 
no one reading the Evidence with ste 
tion, and those documents to which Mr, 
Palmer refers, extracted from the very 
papers which his opponents brought for, 
ward against him, but must. be convinced 
of the correctness of his statement; an 

that’ lord Walsingham, whose mind had 
been warped in the first instance by the 
enemies of the Plan, could never get rid 
of his prejudices; but was always mo 


Mr. Palmer in its execution. And, let me 
appeal to any honourable gentleman who 
may have come here with an unfavourable 
opinion of this case; has he read the 
whole of: these Papers? not only has he 
read them, but has he read them atte 


a page in this voluminous Evidence, thag, 
is not material, and many parts tequire 
some application to 
mer, aware of the difficulty of ——- 
the whole merits of his case upon the mem 


vantage which the vilest criminal enjoys 
of appealing to the 
sought the advice of the’ most eminent 
counsel he could apply to on this Evi- 
dence. Their opinion confirmed hi 
| Agreement to the fullest. extent, and. ald 


irtment uhder the Post-master General, 


~ 


with me in the principle, that where 


anxious to discbyer a defect, than to assist 


the office long before the appointment of 


one could conduct Mr. Palmer's 


ground of his own interests, and the ori- — 


trouled management of a Plan, which itis 


tively ? For I donot consider that thereig 


bers. of this house, and deprived of the 


bes that in a court of justice it could 


: 
» 8 Claim. [22@ 
: 
: 
‘ 
i 
é | 
| 
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not be withheld. ‘The Evidence has-since 
Been referred to a Committee of this house, 
who have substantiated. every assertion 
made by your Petitioner. Can, then, any 
lon. gentleman who has not read t 
_whole of this Evidence vote’ in opposition 
to such testimony? Thetenth fast Ob- 
Begvations of the Committee are as follow: 
Your Committee observe, That under 
circumstances. béfore stated, thé sa- 
“lary of 1,5002. a year being commuted 
* for the per-centage on the tax of 90,0001. 
«Mr. Palmer has a claim to.a continu- 
ance of. the salary of 1,500, a year.; 
and it appears to -your Committee to be 
* only consistent with justice and public 
“ faith, that Mr, Palmer should be secured 
“therein ; and also in a continuance of his 
specified ‘per-centage, from the 5th of 
ie 1793, and during the continuance 
of his life, to be calculated ‘and paid 
under ‘the _Same regulations as, it was 
® paid up to that period, pursuant’to the 
* appointment of the 11th of Sept. 1789, 
«deducting the $000/. per annum received 
subsequent to the 5th day of “April 1793. 
«—And: your Committee have, lastly to 
“observe, They fully concur in the ‘sen- 
* timent expressed’ by tie Commissioners, 
* who reported. on Mr. Palmer’s Plan and 
* Merits in the year 1788 ; viz. That the 
« remuneration proposed to be allowed to 
Mr. Palmer will be but a small part of 
that revenue, which his integrity, acti- 
te vity, and zeal have created, exclusive of 


the numerous advantages accruing to 
the public and commerce.”—If I have 


satisfied the house of the justice ofthe 


. former observations, I trust they will agree 


to the last, and the motion framed upon it. 
*" With respect to the amount of this claim, 
if it is in itself just, I trust such an objec- 
tion will hot weigh a moment against that 
&trict observance of public faith,. which 1 
believe on all other occasions this house 
has kept. Qne ‘instance I beg leave to 


__ + quote, as “it must be fresh in the recollec- 


tion of the house. I: mean the case of 
Messrs.. Chalmers and Cowie, which was 
Yeferred to Committee*.” But’ the 


Messts. Chalmers and Cowie, under- 


took to import a large quantity of Her- 


_ Fings from Sweden in the year 1806, dur- 
ing the'apprehension of'a scarcity. These 


Herrings were accordingly purchased, but 
in -conseqhence of an embargo, their ar- 
fival in this country was delayed, until 

ie alarm of scarci 


4 
‘ 


- 


Evidence ; Mr. Palmer’s 
their Observations on his Evidence. These 


had subsided, when 
the cargo was: spoiled. for want of pur- 


voted then 25,0000,” 
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ommittee have. 
gentlemen could not prove a contract wit 
; Mr. Palmer’s Committeeand. 
his Counsel declare that he has ful 
proved his contract. Without, imputing 
the least blame to these gentlemen, it so 


one shilling benefit ‘from all the expenc 


happened, that the country did 


which they had incurred: inMr. Palmers 
vase the country has received nearly a 


hundred fold the profits that he asks, and 
the country must continue to enjoy their 
profits, whilst the advantage to Mr., Pal- 
mer’s family must terminate with his life, 
Lastly ; these gentlemen, though ‘they 
would. ba 


Palmer on the contrary, sacrificed 
time, his comforts, his health, his propei 


every thing dear to/him in life, for the 


ve been considerable losers but 
for the liberality of parliament, intended 
no risk in the outset, beyond the fair‘ad- _ 
_venture of a mercantile speculation 5 Mr, 


tainment of an object in which ‘his.own 


sanguine niind alone anticipated «success; 


and in which had he failed, he only could — 


have been the sufferer. With this distinc- 
tion ,in the cases, the liberality ‘of thig 
house gave these gentlemen two thirds of 
their claim; I can hardly think therefore, 
it will refuse Mr.. Palmer at the recom- 
mendation. of its own Committee, a sum 


, not exceeding the half of what a court « 


justice would compel the payment. And, 
after all, what is this.sum which is to 


‘tempt the honsé todo that which itsmem- 


‘bers individually would not, could not dod 
If the debt is acknowiedged, the amount’ 
of the arrears is a stronger argument for 
its payment, and these arrears, as, nearly 
as 1 can guess (for it must depend on the 


estimate of the taxes), would not exceed : oA 
70,000/. I beg the house to consider, that 


Mr. Allen enjoyed nearly the whole pros 
fits of his partial improvements, and that 
for above forty years he possessed an in- 
come of from, 12 tol4,000l. a year. ‘Mr,. 


this branch of the Revenue which Mr, 


Allen farmed (the Cross Fost) more in’ 
two years, than Mr. Allen had done jhis. - 


whole life. But, the advantage to the 
country in point of revenue turned out sq 


chasers. The petitioners estimated their 


loss at 36,0001. the house. of commons 


- 


‘Palmer only, bargained for.a fortieth part 
of his emoluments, and improved even © 


| far beyond expectation, that by the sub> | 


1 
j Committee in their case‘reported oflvthe 
‘ 
? 
< 
ray 
* 
4 
pi 


~ 


quest! their 
béen trged: by friends, that.'I stisuld: en 


tecommend,;-or that 


appointment, Mr. Palmer was re~ 
stricted in.his, per-eentage on the future: 
eticreased: Postage, which: has since been 
laid, and.which the minister:in proposing 
tp the:house'has invariably justified upon 
merits of: his Plan; the-/honse 


“aware, that though the encreased’ 


Postage has improved the Revenue, it'cer-' 
tainly: has diminished the correspondence, 


opyprewented: that growing: increase with | 


the.increased population and commerce of 
the conntry, so fariinjuring the Petitioner.: 


ose these improvements never 


heen and that the Posts were now’ 


inothe state in. which Mr. Palmer found: 


them:;wvonld not minister: be'glad: to’ 


make. the agreement that was then entered 
Why, then, the agreement having 
been performed, and the:country ‘long 
ia the): enjoyment. of ‘those 
which it: mast continue’to enjoy whilst: 
country»exists;: 3s at. consistent with the 
nour aud dignity of this house ‘to refuse 


theit petitioner the half only of that small 


whieh the faith of govern- 


ment was originally pledged ?. How man 


whose fortunes:iequal and:far exceed the 


claimed by this:report. I would ask 

ie capital «among 
hd whole acquired with more credit to its 
possessor, of ‘advantage to the’ country} 
than Mr. Palmer’s;. Lean assure the house 


aiid:appealto many of Mr, Palmer’s friends 
truth; that Had ‘he ‘confined his. 


labours to: the improvement of private 
roperty, judging by'the success of others, 
might this time: have realized a 


vm ob 
the vote of this nights 


ay givehim. And would it not be hard, 
ssuch sacrifices, that he should ‘be- 


eomieat: last a losér ;—=Sir, I have. now 
said all that. I shall presume to: trouble the 
- house with in favour of ‘this motion, and 


there is but.one moré point to which 
t attention, “It has 


deavour’ omise this ‘claith not 
doubt of its justice ;’ but’ that from 
the uncertdinty of the:line that government 
might take, it: were better, if possible, to 


a part, thartrisk the whole of what 
the ‘Comeni 


Committee ‘have ‘reconimended.—I 
shall, therefore, ‘and I ‘hope ‘without of: 
ferice, state: my “real 


the 


of this house, nor:can I moment 
pose.that it .is the wish of the right Koni: 


gentleman, the guardian of the honourgs’ 


‘well -ascinterests of ‘the public.’ If hie’ 


satisfied of: the justice of the Claith, Iam: 


sure his: character, his: langasse, and 
iction that’ in: 


conduct, warrant’ the’ co 

this case, he will neither sacrifice the inte~ 

rest of Mr.°Palmer, northe ‘honour ‘of his! 
Sify this isan Agreement; or 

isnot; it:has been performed on Mr. Pal-: 

mer’s part, or it! ds 

commerce, and the public: 


Evidence> upon these points’ las beer re-_ 
‘ferred to itted of ‘your house; 
and it is‘apon' their decision Mr. Paliner’ 
‘feels bound to abide. He has toiled’ hard! 
through life for the attainnient of thisob- 


‘| ject; it is for at last to reap the bes 


‘nefit; nor cam theré bean honeurably: 
‘gentleman in this chouse! who: would wish 
“me to sacrifice! his pride and ‘his feelings 
sown veeurity. If Has created 
th 

and whatever hé may think fit to leave 
his! children, it is from ‘him alone they widtt 
to‘véedive' it, for they Would rather 
upon’ the remnants of that 


sacrificed for the public good, than meanly 
pension fromthe government, for 


ac 
which they could claim no metit to thems 
selvés, ‘which: could’ only reproaeh ‘thet 
for the desertion of their parent, and servé 
as renséwibrance of his misfortanes, 
Mr. "Rose——During the many -yeate 
which I Have had thal honotr 


eatin this house, it’ selon, if ever, 


fallen to my lot, to witness a’ Claim brouglit 
forward'with a more jngratiating 


une he should be the disposer of it; | 


riot’! 


or it has not: it has improved the revenue’ 
ondall éxpéctation, of it‘ had not. "The: 


of manner, thaw that’ which has: ji 


introduced! by’ thé genti” Indeed; so 


powerfully hay that manner ifiterested iny 


: 
selings, that nothing but the most:imp 
rious sense of duty could now 
inducé mé’ to’ rise ‘as his opponent: “It is 
strictly cértect, as my hon.’ friend 
(Mr. Long) has already stated, that Mr. a 
Pitt’ his’ immediate acceptatice’ of 
Mr. °Palmer’s ‘Plan, did think he had 
| coticlided a ‘very advantageous 
a for thé country, and. that‘he did also think 
the ‘inveritor “of / the’ Plan’ intitled’ to’ the. 
perfect falfilment of his ade forthat 
subjects: I+cantiot ‘think “that iny friends | great’ end growing benefit which the’ Goon, 
opt the they | try, through ‘his Trgenlity, hid obtamed. 
would not itteur | But, I concede’ to ‘one’ 
anger they wish’ me toaveidio: Beane | of the oqiiéstion, feel~niyself 
Rot think that'a compromise is théfeeling | bdund the other; that it was 


‘ment that this bargain (such :as:it:was) 
should, fulfilled: strictly, to: its utmost 

extent by both of the. con 

the benefit of the country 
gq hand in hand with the: of 

the individual.—-That great and enli 


had bis country’s lasting 

with’ that principle, he f com- 
d to'cancel 


lay with him, that, posterity (after ell the | 
circumstances whi 


which had:come to 
knowledge} might not reflect :upon 
judgment or; his honour: ‘for in- 
Violate on the. part of. government, acon- 
tract’ made ‘with an. ‘individuals who ‘had 
himself notoriously and confessedly in- 
fringed upon.every principle.of duty and 


‘subordination. In; order to»illustrate 


servations so very strong as I find, myself } 
gompelled to, make, I shall refer only to 
Mr. Palmer’s own ‘letters, to. those. unpar- 
donable letters, which, display a spirit of | 
intrigue, I: should, hope. without parallel | 
persons entrusted with the 
yop interests of the country.—[ Here the 
hon. - ent, read parts of the Letters 
erred to Long.}. After. read 


this acknowied ged proof, of Mr, Palmer's for 


while in office, must at-once 
rs yed plans pregnant,with:se- 
tious to be the coun- 
oy, and suggested the commission of dis- 
orders even in that very department of the 
Post Office which Mr. Palmer was ihimself 
inted 
that. as @ measure of prudence, may,| of 
jpstice to the Pitt could have 
+ nothing; short of countenancing his 
dismissal from. office.. : Then, ‘let. me. ask, 
facts were so flagitious as to call for 
dismissal, abruptly and suddenly, from 
_ the exercise of his ficial duties, were they 
_ mot; still. more. abundantly. cogent, to. can- 
cel this, ent? -Iam_ persuaded. that 
the house will do justice tothe memory of 
‘tay. deceased friend, that traly great man 
(itr. Pitt), the justice and unwarped im- 
partiality of whose public conduct. was 
mind of Mr. -Palmer’s having forfeited by 
gould ever have sinduced 
_ Agreement. shad jever be: 
must.,contend, 
& in acted. wish Sigal, 


but the. clearest conviction upon his: 


temperate: iberality; in-a wing Mr. Pajs 

provie 


‘ney, 


mer the: and. 


that the: per-centage 


for more:active and 
vices while in the execution 


g 


tinued to discharge the one, that he could’ 


Croker.—Sir ; ‘asa’ memberrof thie’ 
Committee whose "Report ‘is now. under 
his | consideration, :beg: to offer my-opition 
‘upon the” présent occasion. I have, how! » 
-aver, to premise, that there is one: 
this Report upon:which I had the: misfors - 
tune to-differ from: those gentlemen with 
‘whom was acting, though it is:but fait to. 
confess that on deciding upon the question, 
‘the great body the 

me.— to-which allade 
of Paimes to: the ‘sak 


| of, per annuin;: 
modification,of | part :of  those'ri 
which grew out.:of: his: ment; 


not-an, income attached tovhis:continuancy 
in office.—This,sir, isthe onl u 
which any. difference: of me 
to! the! of 
the shadow: of a:dispute, andi I am 
loss,.to imagine. upon what. possibl 


—I am afraid, by-what has fallen froma 
right hon. -gents that, the amount ‘of: 
sum claimed ia tight of :this Agreement ia 
the great’bar, to:its fulfilment..| 


demanded by Palmer is but a’ fortieth 
part of those emoluments which the ‘coum 
try: have .absolutely- 
exercise of his: Plan which could net 
have accrued to:us without it ;:an@ifvthe . 
documents: before the shouse do-not subs 
stantiate this assertion, content towave 
tovany thing; How then, ithe 
of such this; canvany 
jection. be made'to-the performance of 


lly. admitted ?-—Great stress. has ‘been 
+ the; Letters: which bave been 

read to, the house; bat Lwould.ask-to whet 

do thepe;letters amount 2-Dothey impeach 

aside | the; .character.of Mri Palmen? «no 5): for 

what-de the noble-lords declare in. the Ewi- 

dence before.as?; Lord Walsingham being 


aspecific 
official-trust, and it was-only while heeon 


ground they can! be for a moment 


ghtened | revenue, was a meré stimulus held idut tor 
statesman, my deceased friend (Mr. Pitt), 


possibly: be entitled to claim the other 


itteeiwere 


Claims, they are established beyond'even 


4 
proves thé merits of the case ; for the 


‘received from: the 


gain, fairness | 


| 
j 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 
ng 
‘ 
a 
* 
| 


Mr.Palmer.under the influence-of, vexa- } 


gaischievous 
| Hon et passed over.—The fact is, the Post 


pending-bim. about this trumpery, key, that 
ves these 
ex-post-facto-letters, delivered, up, .by .a 


* pended without any justifiable cause being 
ssi 


_pended!—-I do not for a. moment wish.to | 
dispute the right of the government to dis- 


3s ridiculous to make his dismissal from. 
‘office a plea to get. rid of his Agreement, 
because.the one. has nothing, whateyer to 


‘Rot appeal to us ag a suspended officer so- 
Jiciting a to bee office; he stands 
‘forth as a creditor demanding the payment |. 
ofadebt.. The great machine, for whichthis 
debt has been incurred is working at. this 
‘moment, and will continue to,wo 


- with his, jife—Sir, the whole jut, of the 
‘affair amounts to this: here isa. specific 


_ Agreement, before jus, which, the vern- 
‘ment acknowledge to have entered into ; 


‘the faith of the country, is ple 


these Letters, so. much insisted upon, were 


the performance: of, it: and:that pledge 
Must be re Being of opinion, 98 | ¥ 


of Mr. Palmer?” answers, “No; — 
the.smallest degree And, on, the same 


being put to Jord: Chesterfield, 
desiresto abide by the, answer given 
by. lord Walsingham; in. short, the 
whole these: letters, goto. prove is, that | 


tion: could no. longer command.-his, tem- 
per ;. but, from beginning to end, they 
most clearly evince, thatthe great ob- 
ject he had in. view was the good of 
theypublic.—It is also to,.be observed, that . 
le was suspended for refusing to deliver a 
of his own officers and these 
rs,were not known of at that time, but 
were written. years before, in confidence, 
to his Deputy,’in answer to the complaints 
this deputy was continually making of the 
interference of the Post-Mas- 
ters General; and theywerenowraked up out, 
of old disputes, which had long been made 


asters General had, in 2 moment of irri- 
tation, so committed themselves by. sus- 


they were glad to,avail themsel 


viper, to,find another key to let themselves 
out.of the scrape they had got into ; so 


that Mr. Palmer, in the first place, is:.sus- 


signed ;, and, he. is. ultimately dismis- 
sed, because he has been improperly sus- 


pense with Mr. Palmer’s services ;.but,, it 


do with, the, other,—Sir ;, Mr. Palmer does 


while | 
this country shall endure, and so long shal) 
we continue to reap the. benefits of it, 
while the very. small share.of those bene- 
fits claimed by;Mr. Palmer must cease 


have, already stated, that the arrears and. 
continuance of. the 1,500/, pe 
objectionable, I shall move for that part ¢ 
the Resolution te be'expunged; bat in, re; 
spect to the remainder, why, sir, his claim 
to that can be no more disputed, than th 
ossession of an estate which; descends by 
inheritance., If, therefore, any objection 
should be made to passing this amende 
Resolution, I shall then vote for the whole, 
and endeavour to go as near justice as] am 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer-—Ti is 
with infinite, reluctance that I rise upom 


this occasion, for the task which I have t 
perform is irksome to my ering, bt 


the same time it. is so essentially blended 


with my sense of public duty, that I can- 
not possibly avoid it ; indeed, if any thing 
could tend more than another, to make 
an impression upon the house in favour: 


would be. authorised to demand of the 
treasury, should the grounds of the pre- 
sent petition be admitted, and receive th 
sanction of parliament. neither do | 
will attempt to say, that the amount of” 
debt should ever overturn the justice | 
it; or that the magnitude of the: sur 
claimed by Mr. Palmer, should ‘ope 


if satisfactorily éstablished. “But, when 


as any reason for, réfasing the claim rie 
the, of amount is coupl 


ectio 


Mr. 
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a 
ee | the petitioner, it is the speech of the 
| honourable gentleman. who opened ae 
debate ;, for, certainly, it was urged wit ee 
every point, and enforced with every argu- 
ment that.such.a subject could or would _- - 
endure. It was calculated to impress 
3 house with high respect for the petitioner, == 
and to give very great importance to the 
discussion of his claims. really fee 
fa in being obliged to differ widely fromthe 
hon. gentleman, and. my situation is ren- 
dered more irksome, when, as the groun 
of that difiseence fn ‘opinion, I am forced _ 
to, assign, very. disagreeable reasons. 
wish to have the -house thoroughly ap- . 
prised, that.in case they acquiesce with 
the claim now before them,. their vote 
will positively substantiate upon ‘the 
ae country a demand for no less a sum than te 
97,000/. immediate payment, and an d 
ei ditional yearly onus of 10;000/. during the — 
life of the, petitioner ; for such, according “a 
to eyery enquiry which I have made, 
4 (and xery copious information has been 
| returned to me) would be found the 
smallest_ remuneration which Mr. Palmer 


tified to his conscience, or in the. 


faulty and’ disobedient vonduet}* chert’ I 


say, that a pauée, serious ‘andl ‘ate 


that claitn sis gtanted. ‘Let'it be “under- 
fishes the'presont demand, it will go 
¢ length of operating as a most dangers 
Gus precedeit for it will even to the 
gth of ‘rewarding ‘wnworthiness ; ‘at 


tentive pause, be to ‘take place before 


ged any judgment is to be formed | 


the ‘evidence ‘upon: the table,’ and 


indeed, it is impossible not to forma 


upon ‘that evidence, and’ Iam 
€to say, that from the most attentive 
consideration [ can afford to‘the'case, the 
toy reasons which prevailed. to dismiss 
r. Palnier from his official trust operated 

still stronger to cancel the agreement, and 
to annul it for evér.. How was it’ possible 

for’ government to preserve compact 
with a man, who was himself vialating the 
Main principle of all governments, by in- 
irepionsly fomenting a spirit of insubor- 
dination, and holding forth a studied ex- 
ample of contempt and disobedience to 
superiors in office? | Mr. Palmer had been 
appointed ‘to watch over ‘and protect ‘a 
particular ‘branch of the revenue, and 
though his own personal integrity in that 
_ tituation certainly stood unimpeached, yet 
the spleen and petulance of his disposition 

. Shad tended to produce effects nearly as 
| prejudicial, as ever his dishonesty could 
a done. The princi les of gentle- 
nanly honour prevented’ him, indeed, 

from practising a frand himself, but the 
ctiminal suggestions of anger and revenge 
induced him to sanction the fraudulent 
ctices of others, and to encourage the 
injury of that very revenue out of which 
he was at the moment vitally supported. 
Let me ask,, how is it possible Mr. Palmer 
Could expect to have an agreement fulfilled 
Between thie public and himself, when he 
‘was teaching his own deputies in office, 

to inconvenience that very ‘public, 
‘and how to counteract that very service, 
and» those very resulting benefits, for 
_ which he. himself was to Be so Tiberally 
-yewarded?—It could not be. For those 

_ Reasons, the minister was more than jus- 
ied in cancelling the agreement; for if 
had kept any, compact with so bold an 
fender, he would neither have been jus- 
éyes of 


countrymen. Mr. Palmer’s own let- 


ample proof of his offence.— 


he tight hon, gentleman here read ex- 


eters, vide’ From 
letters, “oust poditi vey id, 


‘vote of this housé’estab- . 


that if even the appointment andagiggs 
tment’ had: paséed the great seal, 
-the*production of: such testimoniale;therg 
would be an abundance of evidencéwhergs: 
Gn to found'w fuciad, and have the pal 
tent rescinded. 1 ean wontidently appeal 

to-all the gentleméh ofthe long tobe 
| thé house as'to the verity of my legal-re. 
marks? nay more; if'a bill indictment 

had been preferied, whether Mr. Palmeg 

| might not have’ been convicted ofa coms 
spiracy? Ther, will’ this house for 4 
mothent entertain claim with sodims 
peached: and flawed a title Or will(t 
sanction by its grant the 
such dangerous conduct? I feel persuaded 
that this house will not. Upon the whole, 
‘Ido not think Mr. Palmer has any’furthes 
claim on the justice of this country; and 
F am‘ certain, that if Mr: Pitt had attempts 

ed countenance: his claims, or to-have 
restored him to office, the gentlemen whe 
now: advocaté the’ petitioner’s case, would 
haye been the léudest in their condemnas 
tion of the minister. I ami sorry to‘make 
any remark ‘that may appear personalte — 
the supporters of the petition, but 1 must 
observe, that it will prove an extraordis 
nary encouragement to’ the multiplication 

of ‘claims upon: om if every diss 
contented man, be ‘the nature or expe 
diency of his demands‘ ever so prepostes 
rous, can ensure to his support the wholé 
embodied phalanx of opposition, meré 
because an enforcement of the claim ma 
embarrass his majesty’s ministers: Ih. 
fact, it is hardly ‘possible to attribute — 
otherwise than to party spirit, anda dee ~ 
sire, perhaps, to add one single: ‘vote "te 
‘their minority, the coriduct of gentlemen 
on the other side of the house. To te fe 
impartial mind it is impossible'to detach: 
the reward of Mr. Palmer’s ‘services from 
the contemplation of those ‘services still _ 
actively engaged for the pub 


cial The first was Bn 
ecific purchase of his time and personal’ 
and the other was added as'‘an 
inciting spur to ‘his genivs. ‘Both’ were 
clearly intended to stand or fall ‘together, 
atid in my opinion, it is impossible for 
any ingenuity uf construction to'discom 
nect them, “Impressed ami ‘with'this” 
thorough’ conviction, I cannot ‘do other’ 
wise than ‘the 


cided ‘repr 
OMY, cabot ‘sir) 


lic. Both the salary and the per-centage — : 
had only a to Mr: 


Tit, that-the mode adoptedit arguing 


Ve a 
1 | 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
j 
a 
‘ 
A 


|... only withholds from him advantages 


233) 
ion;4s either a mode suited to the 
| functions ofthis house, or 

thet'it isa mode! (as hag been ‘dextrously 
preterided) favourable: to the interests’ of 
the’ party. It has been «said, «we will 

agree not to deprive Mr. | Palmer.of the 
benefit “ef ‘what he claims, but 
nds'on which he might have been de- 
prived by law; and in so doing,. (such és 
_ the inference) we put his cause upon the 
most advantageous grounds; for, surely, 
no government of legislature can be con- 
sidered as acting ha 
when, in the exercise of its discretion, it 


n-of which, if actually vested 
in him, the law itself would have removed 
him.’—Sir, both deny this inference, and 
I deny, that the proper ‘way for the house 
to exaniine this question, is to enquire how 
it'would stand; if considered as a point of 
law.” The fact shall if the right-hon. 
stleman pleases, that the terms of the 
Agreement would warrant the construction 
‘which he puts upon them, ‘and that:a court 
of law, following ‘the rules of interpreta- 

tion’ which they might think it right to 
- @bserve) would declare Mr. Palmer’s Claim 
- to the per-centage to be forfeited, in con- 
‘sequence of the misconduct, which has for- 
. feited his place for life.» But, I am yet to 
earn, that a house of parliament in judg- 
ig @ matter of this sort, is confined to the 
eles which may be binding on a court of 
law; or that courts of law may- not be 
bound, on a thousand occasions, and’ most 
‘properly bound, by rules that do notin the 
sage ar instance coincide with the sub- 

\ stantial justice of the case. Have we 
fever heard of the’ maxim ‘ summum jus, 


ftimma injuria,’ and is there not notoriously, 


in\the system of our own jurisprudence,.a 
_ provision made for cases in which the de- 


cisions of mere law would be contrary to. 


that which justice and equity would pre- 
seribe ? In hes the ve ose which ate 
“smieant thus to supply what is defective: in 
others, and to correct these rules‘which in 
many ‘cases stand in the way of justice, 
are themselves subject to constraints from 
which, in particular instances; they ‘would 


desire to be free, a8 leading to decisions 


differént from what would be directed by 


iiere unfettered. justice. In the interpre- 


tation of Wills how often does it hag 
| that the’ property must be made to a 


-eourse: different from that which the testa- 
tor himself may’ fairly® be’ presuitied: to 


have intended? What; therefore, would be 
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ly by an individual; 


» from | 


the ‘sense or justice of taking es a rate for 
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the ‘resolution: which this: house» should 
come to case submitted to itsjustice 
and. to its liberality, the decision which:s 
court of law might find itself compelledte —_ 
give, if called upon tosay what would be’ 
the legal: effect-of, a: written instrume 


conceived in such and such terms? Lbeg, - 


therefore, iw to protest against this 
ingenious: which the. right hon: - 


conformably ‘enough: tothe ~ 
bits of vis former tife; would ake 
case out of the : al: consideration of 


justice) and equity, on which itoughtite 
rest, and put.it: upon the issue of whaté 
court of law should decide in interpreting 


the words of a particular grant. We:have; 


hot only the words of the grant before us, 
but the whole of- the merits of the caseg 
and. itis upon the view of these meri 
combined with all that belongs ‘to the 
character of this house and of the country 
that itis becoming and fitting for us to de+ 
cide.—Three questions present themselves 
to = bar- 
in originally made?» Has bargain 
on the part of govern» 
ment? By what means has Mr. ier 
forfeited his claim to it ?>—With a view-te - 


the last of these questions, it: is:desirable  ~ 


to say a word or two. upon the first, and'to> 
recall to. the house, what the nature and 
character was' of the bargain originally 
made. It was not a mere grant to Mn 


Palmer of: a fixed remuneration: fort 


according to the ideas then entertained 
the merit of his Plan, but.a reward placed 
upon the best — footing om which 
rewards, in such cases; can be» mate te 
rest; namely, such as should make. the: 
advantage to the projector rise or-fall in 
exact proportion to the service which he _ 
should be found:to have rendered—~a rule — 
that can be liable but to-one objection oh 
the ‘part of the public; namely, thatef 
the proportion: having been taken origi- 
nally too high; but which, if not obj 

to on that account, (@s it never had 
can hardly be ‘objected to afterwards, on 


account of the ‘absolute profits which, ia 
observance of that jon, it shall be 
found to produce. Whatever. the » fact 


may be,-we shall never venture to ‘avow, 
that we refuse to make good to Mr. Pab- 
mer the reward that was promised; be | 
cause the: advantages‘of his’ Plan tovthe: 
public ‘have t ‘out:so much greater’ 
than was expected.{._W Anat is said, 18} that 
‘conduct ; and as thisis a plea which his’ 
nev the general nature of it, any thing 


by histamine’ 


) 
i 
ed 
; 
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‘té:-mbke:it incapable of being true, it. is 
necessary that. its. validity.should be exa- 
‘with Mr. Palmer was an.‘ allowance. of 
rcent. computed-onisuch increase 
4n the revenues of the Post-Office as could 
fairly be ascribed to the effects of: his Plan. 
was.a remuneration given: for services 
already performed, and involved in it no 
‘eonsideration:of any thing to be done, by 
Mr. Palmer in ‘future. .The proof is that 
‘had Mr. Palmer at that:moment wished to 
pétive into the. country,or, from.bealth or 
liking; or any other. cause, declined all 
farther:concern with government,, there 


was nothing in: the world to prevent, him.+ 


His bargain: was complete, and if bis. Plan 
produced any gain to the. public he had 
nothing to.do,.in:order to receive his pro- 


‘portionate part, but either to attend him- 
eelf;-or Farnish to some One. a proper 


Jetter of attorney.—This was the bargain 


which: unquestionably Government was 
-seady'to make with him, and which, I be- 
lieve, was actually concluded. was 
thought, that ac in part might be 
advan usly that instead of 
paying Mr. Palmer wholly in a per-cent- 
age, part-of what he was.so to receive 
might be converted, beneficially. to. the 
public and profitably to himself, into an 
‘office to. be held by him:-under the Post- 
Office, and:.he bevenabled thereby to:su- 
‘perintend: the execution of his Plan, and 
‘thus to increase at once the public revenue, 
‘and ‘his own profits—To. this: Arrange- 
_ nent; nothing could be objected ; suppos- 
ing the .equivalent to be justly. taken, and 
supposing always that Mr. Palmer. had no 
wbjection to being further ‘employed in- 
‘stead of retiring with the fruits.of the 
“vice which had. already. rendered. 
‘Nobody could ever have suspected, that 
‘by: accepting an office and a salary. in lieu 
of what was to‘ be paid:-him. in 
another by ‘converting, as it 
 ere;'p his property into an annuity, 
to alter the tenure by which be 
held‘ all: that»was/not so converted, and 
was to exchange what was absolutely his, 
for: a sum,’ being only in a small propor- 
‘larger, which: any misconduct of his 
~own,réeal or imputed, or the mere pleasure 
another,:might moment take 
reasonably be entertained, w this 
ewpould be true with t:even to the par- 
““ghis voflice .was given you partly with a 
to: future services, but partly with a 


was,a-recompence for the past, it ough 


forfeited, to be replaced) to you in its origi. 


nal.form. But, it: isi perfectly monstrouy 


contend, as is now done, that. in.virtug 


of the ‘small. portion so conyerted, the 
whole of what was due to him;and what 
was actually agreed for, should, from that 
moment, become precarious and contins 
gent, instead of absolute and certain. No. 
such »bargain.can be admitted but upon 
the faith of documents expressed in terms 
the most positive and precise, and leaving — 
nothing in doubt as to the meaning intend, 
ed.to, be conveyed.; It. cannot: be left to” 
be .infersed or. collected, or to.stand on 
rules of technical interpretation, or.on.thé 
doubtful testimony of persons, speaking 
as to. their opinion of what was. 
at the time, and who, however respectable, 
are themselves very much in the situation 
of parties, | It is not to be believed, but 
upon proof the most co » that any — 
man of.good and soun derstanding 
would make. a bargain so disadvantageous. 
to himself. There is no proportion.:be, 
tween the price paid and the advantageto » 


be gained... Mr. Palmer by accepting the 


office. proposed, would hope, no. doubt, to 
increase the Post-Office revenue, andthere- 
by, besides, the credit which he would - | 
gain, to increase -his, own profits... But 
what a bargain would he, have made,.if 
for: the chance of: this additional gain, he , 
should have put into jeopardy the. whole 

of what was already secured to him ! Yet 

this is the situation in. which the hon, 
gentlemen contend he had been willing to 

they, to be paid partly by a per-cen a 
accept an office in-lieu of a part of your 
per-centage., From the office you are re- 


moveable, in fact at pleasure, but certainly’ =| 


for misconduct, and as we.cannot. distin- 
‘guish between the grounds on which one 
‘part of, your payment is. made, and those 
on which another is’ made, but must.con, 
sider them all as resting on. the mixed.and 
joint..views of,, reward for,.the past and 
engagement for the future, whatever hag [| 
the effect of forfeiting one part must for, 

feit the whole ; and as it is clear, thataf . - 
ter such misconduct as, you have, been 
guilty of your salary must go, itfollowsby = 
necessity, and by connection. of parts, that 
however it may have been given.youqn 
the;principle of a,reward, and may, have 
Yemained in its original form: of: a 
centage, the rest must go. likewise. ..V 


. 
be 
| . 
{ 
| 
{ 
* 
‘ 


aren thotigh the party shou 


bod 


_inicrease’ profit 


ever ingenious’ andl satisfa 


ment?’ Mr. Palmer must feel half } 
conciled’ to the Toss of “all that he tact 


Himself erititled to, when ‘he finds ‘it ‘wrest- 
out Of ‘his hands by 
dextrous piece of logic ! ‘The ‘worst of 
‘atgument is, that ‘it 


‘such a ‘masterly 


ill do‘as well the 
er way, and that if the parts of his 
cofinected, that they must all stand: 
“together, it may"be asked, why the: 
salary’ should’ not’ follow’ the’ law of ‘the 
pe ‘as well ag ‘the’ per-centage 
that of the salary > ‘The’ 
ain, WaS Clear reward and nothing else : 
was given for service past, and could not 
well’ be forfeited; in the circumstances of 
the case’ and While the public ‘was actually 
ying the benefit OF it,-by any thing. 
that should be doné afterwards. “It would’ 
beijust ‘as good, therefore; ‘and in’ fact bet- 
fer argument, to'say, that as the salary Was 
in’part iven as matter of reward, this was 
a¢asé’in which office and salary ‘was not, 
‘ai in other cases, forfeited by misconduct, 
but should be continued in part at ‘least, 
f have’ acted 
‘in'such @ way as would’ have amounted ‘to’ 
@ forfeitaré’in any other’ circumstances, 


“The truer decision however i is, no -doubt; 


that the salary was forfeited, and nothing 
Mr. consented to convert a 


wr of the’property which was already | 


is by an absolute and’ indeféasible right, 


_ viz. his percentage, into property of ano- 
ther: description, and which it was fair to 


‘consider ‘as' stibject’ to thé Condition 
which’ such property ‘is “usually hel 
n he took an office in lieu of a part of 


his per-centage, ‘it’ might be contended, 


and not without plausibility, that he took 


‘it subject to all the’ chancés to which such 


office was ex 


sed > ‘though even there I 
should be inc 


ined to ‘maintain, that if in 


the “‘namber’ of ‘those! chatices, removal at 


pleasure was to be included, the i interpreta- 
tion would be rather a hard one.’ But for- | 


feiture ‘for’ misconduct I should not think | 
_ hard, even thoughvit involved in it, as it does | 
in the present instance, a loss'and punish- pla 
ment to Mr. Palmer beyond ‘that of the 


meré sala prot the loss of all’ that 


ich the possession of 
ly'to ‘produce upon the 
of his income, viz. the per- | 
centage; which he still retained.’ ‘Thidloss 


the office:was like 


Mr: Palmer‘ has fairly incurred ‘in 


the ‘present instance. But’ to extend the 


eonsteuetion ‘to’ whole: of what’ had 
. heen aad che him, and to say, that having 


one he ‘into sa- 


centage, it is’ 


‘that resistance to’ it’ could 


tary, ‘the “teritré of salary’ to" at 
tach instatitly‘on‘all that’ ‘Temained,*is‘a’ 
construction: ‘less extravagant 
you were to extend the same:to To- 
‘which he held in Yand or in: Lies 
nds, which he had derived from 
or or 4c uired by his 
industry:—It is needless inthis ‘point of 
view to touch upon any topic, evén if sach’ 
there should be, by which the biter Al 
‘imputed’ to him might’ ‘in ‘any de 
extentated or excused; Though’ 
that ‘effect are’ not 86 entitely wanting 
some may. suppose, taking into consi 
tion the means employed agsinet him, and 
the little scraple’ felt by many of those’ 
‘whose’ arts he had'to encotinter,’ 
better’in argument wholly to give up'their’ 
part of the case} and to consider con-" 
duct in office ‘not only as being, what it 
cértainly was, in the highest degree cule 
pable, but as = incapable defence” 
oF mitigation. All that it is necessary to . 
say is, that the delinquency was not of'a’ 
sort, as indeed what delinquency ‘is? that 
‘could work’ a forfeiture of rights’ which 
‘had been con before the crime was 
‘committed. the 
‘sensible that it thosé ‘gro 
vas la be 
have had recourse to’ ‘thé terms ‘whith, ‘at’ 
a subsequent ‘period, Mr. Palmer had been’ 
‘fain to secede’ to, wheh the ‘only: option: 
allowed him was between those or none,’ 
The mere statetient of such an agtéemetit’ 
in an answer to’ any uSe'to ‘be made"of it 
as concluding against the future ¢laims 


the party. Mr. Palmer fitiditig® 
opposed by ‘rheti who ‘had’ ‘all’ power it in’ 
their hands, was willing, ‘as mhost’ other 


persons ' would have been in the same Cire 
cumstances, to consider rather what: He 
could get than what he might’ think ‘Am 
self entitled to: “The moment the minis- 
try were in’ posséssion of the ‘letters, ‘to 

which to-day: also, so much triumphant’ - 
has been Mr. Palmer 
at their mercy. With such ‘a battery 

y off inst him, | the motnent ‘he’ 
should set his foot in the house,’ he could’ 
have stood before ‘them instant. 
He would: not have ‘obtained a 
The ‘house, it may now be ‘hoped,’ ‘not 
taken‘ by’ surprisé} nor borne dows! 

long’ established _ authority ‘whieh’ 

riled it; will be more disposed ‘to’ 
listen to ‘réason ; ‘and, as Jone of the first 


| proofs of snch a disposition, will never’ 


consider an acquiescence on the 


yet itis 
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tion my. decided approbation. sind, aupe 
| has escaped from the right hon, gentleman’ | 
(the. chancellor of the and. am 


legislative assembly, an 
individual and the public, Was. the. bar- 
. gain niade with Mr. Palmer, originally, 
an unfair,.or improvidentone? Was it 
on. the contrary,. such asthe public 
- would be glad to repeat, could the advan- 
tagesof his Plan be obtained at no cheaper 
rate? . Can it be said with any truth, that 
a bargain so citcumstanced, has’been 
feited. by his, misconduet, however. justly. 
that miscgnduct has forfeited the office 
_ which he, aceepted in. lieu of part of it? 
_ And ifthe reward due for service already 
- performed, and of which. the public are. 


w. enjoying the. fruits, cannot well be: 
fprfeited ‘by, miscoudoct of sutneqeent 
date, would it.be consonant fo the justice: 

_ or.creditable to the character of the house, 
that, they as of Mr, 

s right, the acceptance on his part 

fa sam, the. of 
hat. was then tendered must be consi- 

as nothing less than a renunciation 


 ofall,farther hopes? . 


Sit John Newport stated himself. to have 
been aapember of the Committee ; which 
had bestowed apon every transaction con- 
nected with.the case, the most particular 
and deliberate attention, He then read 
various..extracts from the. Evidence de- 
sce, of which he contended. that Mr. Pal- 
mer’s.Claim. for remuneration was clearly: 
Sir Francis Burdett.—Since I have been. 
a.member. of this assembly, I believe 
it .bas,.never been. my reproach. that. J 
have been found the champion of 
profusion, with. the. publi¢.. money. 
much, as..I respect the maxims of 
eponomy, I-am so far from esteeming them. 


| has been, made. 
‘question into the narrow shape mete. 


or the advocate of. a wan- |i 


attempt, rather insidiously, I: must think, 
by him to reduce: thig: 


party, measure. regret that anything 


sincere belief, no case was ever submitted. 


| to the consideration of the house, in whieh, : 


-connection.—In respect:to. this case, exe 
clusive of the cléarness. with which ite 


| made out, I never recollect eitherto.have 
| heard or read of one coming»before pars, , 
‘recommendations. 


liament. with. str 
in.every respect.: In the first. place, here 
is the report of the commissioners _— 


‘its merits ; and, lastly, here are the digested 


| abilities in the kingdom, , namely, 
‘lord. Erskine, lord: chief 
the present Attorney. General, sir Vicary. 
Gibbs, and. .Mr. ,Adam—all, of these’ 
strictly. corresponding and representing 
the claims in so strong and positive.a light; 
| that it is almost impossible. to. add, a 
thing. in ‘support of . their 


tively, it’ may perhaps be worth our 


take, a retrospective glance:.at contracts 


contemplate Mr. Palmer’s agreement om 
the other, they appear,to me so extremely 
Opposite in principle, so strangely. differ; 
ent in practice, that 
‘to my: conscience, even to class 


instance of this inequality is. manifest. in 
the contracts respecting the. Dutch prize 
Ships, where commissioners for ascertain+ 
ing the value of the cargoes receive, often 


for not doing one single act of ‘benefit.to 
| the public; or in any way, whatever der 
serving such extravagant . remuneration; 
Now, really,: when we. hear cases .like . 
' these attempted . to be placed in the same 
scale with Palmer’s, our. common 
treason is insulted... In most’ of the,con+ 
| tracts, hitherto made, the advantages of the 
contractor arise out of the.excess in the 


Denes: tise. give: the: present. 


quiry, ; next, here is the report of the. 
| mittee: whom we appointed to investigate 


opinions. of four of the, first 
egal 


appreciate the merits. of this. case. Fis | 
to consider it. first and to. 
which government have been in the/habit, 


of entering into with others. And, really, 
‘when I survey these on the one. hand,.angd 


cannot reconcile it 


_der the:same denomination. One striking 


| 5 per cent. on the amount, .and.actually ~ 


oss. expenditare, which it consequently 
Becomes his interest to aggrevate and 


that wee any in. my opi- 
Bion, be quoted against bim prejadicing 
ry clai: ‘which he might of erwise be 
thought His. claim. most of thiskind has. occurred, because: in 
main.such. as it was originally : and it ig ted 
upon this Claim that the house _is:.called 
pronounce ; judging, not: aceord- 
: ing to the rules which some have proposed 
_ guide of its judgment, but on those | 
"principles of general equity, which would 
_. séem more suitable to the,character of 
| 


possible means; while, 


by_ every pos 


BA in this agreement of Mr. Palmer’s, his 


|. ‘erioluments are merely to grow out of the 


net “increased revenue of the Post Office 
‘. “jn recompence of his plan, whereby the 

 4pterests of the public are inseparably in- 
terwoven with his own.—Sir, I have, in 
‘the course of this debate, heard a number 
‘of letters read by gentlemen on the oppo- 
‘site side, by way of refutation to the 
claim ; but, I cannot perceive they have 
‘any thing to do with the specific agreement 
entered into with Mr. on the 

_ con , they appear to me perfectly un- 
with ope If, indeed, they” can 
| ‘prove by these letters the failure of Mr. 
j Batmer’s plan, and that the Post Office 


yevenue has derived’ no increase from his 


exertions, why, then, I’ perfectly agree 
’ ‘with them, that the whole affair falls to 
_ the'ground.. Or, shoyld they prove, from 
any, thing contained in them, that, the re- 

venue falls short of the stated amount, in 


that case, I am willing to allow that. Mr. } 
- Palmer should only be paid to the abso- 


Inte extent of the advantages which have 
upon this principle he desires to be judg- 

calculation he is to be paid a yearly sa- 
of 3,0007. and his agreément can- 


I'am really at a loss to determine. 


In fact, sir, the gentlemen opposite seem 
to be puzzled. derasstves: in respect to 
this affair, and shift their position so fre- 
‘Quently in the course of the argument, 
ds it is rather difficult to know upon 

hat ground they wish to fight the ques- 
tion ;' first, it is an Agreement; now, it is 
not 
the difficulties of the times, and the neces- 
sity of.a rigid economy. Sir, I am most 
sensibly alive to the misery of the times, 


it no one, I believe, can more feelingly 
eplore them; but I am so orougely 
onvinced of the justice and equity of Mr. 
Palmer’s Claims, and so perfectly aware 
of the general feeling of the country to- 
- wards them, that if the gentlemen on the 
Treasury bench will bit 
dividual, I am content they should throw 
upon my shoulders the whole blame of the 
transaction, and hold me out to the people 
as the extravagant spendthrift of the 
public revenue.—Sir, one argument (if it 
may be. sq termed).brought forward by 
the Chancellor. of the Exchequer seems to 
Tne to be the most absurd assertion {ever 
heard of. The Fight hon, gent, ‘attempted 
the 2} per cent. 
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pletely to have shift 


eement; then, we are teld of 


© justice to the in- - 


ae 


as well ds the 1,5008 a 
intended and given asa salary incidental 


‘to the office of Comptroller of the Post 


Office, and that both those remunerations 
should cease with the functions of the of- 


fice.. Now if that were the case, how ~ 


happens it, that every officer who. has 


been appointed stbsequent to Mr, Pal- 


mer’s dismissal, and has had exactly the 
same duties to perform—how happens it, I 
say, that he has not had the same salary ? 
hy, it is evident, because -no other off 
cer ever did the services out of office 
which Mr. Palmer did; no other officer 
ever added millions to the revenue of the 
country. Why, then, it is indisputable, 
that this allowance was granted to Mr.. 
Palmer as a remuneration forbaving given 
to the public a Plan replete with every 
advantage of profit and convenience. ._ 
Mr. G Johnstone observed, that the 
mode of attack adopted by the opposition 


‘members that night appeared to him quite 


of a'novel complexion; ‘for he believed 
that this was the first occasion upon which 
sitting upon the treasury bench 
ad been reproached for a too 
regard of the public money, and he 


to the nation as ‘over-cautious misers of 


the enormous trust reposed in their discre- ; 


tion: and he could not avoid remarking 
as, something additionally extraordinary, 
that the present advocates for a profuse. 
generosity, were the very persons who 
were clamouring in every. man’s ears 
against the increasing hardships of the 
times, and the necessity of a teduced ex- 
penditure. The seemed com- 


arguing the present case; for now minis- 
ters were violently blamed, merely because 
they followed these prudential maxims so 
long recommended 
‘Whatever might be the event of the pre- 
sent question, he must assert, that his righ 
hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- _ 
quer, simply performed: his duty, by re- 
sisting all doubtful 

public purse, of which that house was. th 
natural guardian, and was bound by every 
just principle to protect from spoliation 
with the same anxiety as any individual 
would his private property, . 
_ Lord, Hoary Paty, afte 
and enforcing several of Mr. Windham’s 
‘remarks, proceeded to state, that leave to 


bring in the present 


applied for. white he held | 
chancellor of the exchequer ; that with 


pledging ‘himself in the’ slightest 


~ 


d out _ 


their ground while os 


their adversaries. 


doubtful demands upon the 
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‘ 
/ 
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_ for any support to the egse, he had given. 


“his consent that \a committee. should be 


_ through the whole chain of it, he had 
~ “well'as gratitude, that could be held bind- 


that the purchase-money bargained for 
. ‘Mr. Palmer’s Plan escheated back to go- 
--vernment ‘as a forfeit, when they chose to 
- dismiss him from his official employ, it 
Teally’ was too idle and paradoxical to 
" yequire a serious reply. Let the house, 


_have invented a ‘machine which shall « 
stroy the French fleet in Brest harbour at 


ww, 
- 20,0001. 2”? The board, after somie experi- 


-well as yourself, and we wish ip engege 
_ personal services to: superintend the 
enterprize. “We appoint you to the com- 
sach an allowance while we’ retain you in 
the’ navy.” The inventor never desired 
. *this appointment, but he accepts it, ‘he 


upon the Admiralty 


# 


tice of the case) he felt that Mr. Palmer 
_ had ‘produced such’ signal and extensive 

advantage to his country, that any de- 
mand he might bring forward for remune- 

' -Fation was at least entitled to an attentive 
-Consideration.—Since that period, however, 
- he had seriously examined the mass of 


. ingenuity of some gentlemen had laboured 


“With resp 


‘Suppose an ingenions. artificer comes to 


- ments, are corivinced of its. efficacy, and 
agree to the purchase. Afterward 
“gay, to the inventor, « No person can un- 


object of the enterprize, and 


to investigate and report. upon 
e Claims, because (though at that tume 
he was entirely unacquainted with the-jus- 


Evidence now before the house, and 
found abundance of proof, however the 


‘to distort the plain fact, that Mr. Palmer 
was entitled, by every tie of honour as 


img to a nation, to. receive the full and 
entire compensation which he claimed.— 
respect to the wild theory affected 
to be raised im the course of this debate, 


for an instant, draw any parallel case : 


the board of admiralty ; and says “ I 
Ii de- 
a single blow, will you buy it of’ me for 


s they 


derstand the se pes of this machine so 


mand of a man-of war, and will.pay you 


French fleet is destroyed ; but, while 
this work is about, be. ethane himself im- | 
‘operly in his ship, and disobeys the chief 
fn command 3; the Admiralty immediately 
ismiss him from the service, and his con- 
ditional . allowance ends with his employ- 
ment. .So.far all is proper; ‘but would 
any man be found, who. should may this 
man ‘had. not a Claim, a just and legal 
Board, for the 

20, . which they had originally bar- 


‘of the 


¥ 


and which ingontion had plrendy answered 
parpers, it had promised ‘to effect? 
No, he did not think were was any man 
in the united kingdom, who would come 
forward to start; so. preposterous and dig 
honest. an idea. . Now, let the house, at g 
single. glance, compare this imaginary 
case with the real one, and find, if it cou 
one jot of distinction between their merits, 
He. really considered Mr. Palmer’s caseto 
be so indisputably established, that he — 
would not occupy the time of house 
with any additional comments; all the 
duty that remained to him was to.refutein 
the general face of the house, any. insinua- 
tion, that the support given to.the petition 4 
by his friends or by. bimself, resulted from 

any thing in the likeness of party spirit 

He protested, individually, that he het not 
conversed updn this case with any of the 
gentlemen who usually did him the honour 

to concur in sentiment with him, and that © — 
even Major Palmer himself must haye 
been ignorant till that moment of the . 
nature of the vote which he now certainly _- 
Should-give. 
Sir Thomas Turton—Sir ; having myself 
formed one of the Committee appointed 


by tlie house to examine into the meritsof || 


r. Palmer’s Agreement with govern- — 
ment, I feel it a peculiar duty to offermy 
sentiments upon the present. consideration 
of the Report.—Sir; I could wish the 
house to recollect, that the mannerinwhich 
this Committee was selected, was agreedto 
by every one interested for or against the: 

resent question, as the fairest and most 
impartial mode that could be adopted, It ' | 
was comprised, in the first place, of all the 
county. members, of all the representatives 
eat mercantile cities, of gentle. 
men of the long robe, and of merchants, 
and I challenge ‘any gentleman in ‘this 
house to, produce from the earliest records. 
of parliament, a committee, more qualifie 
to ascertain the merits of. the case at issue, 
or more likely to administer equal justice | 
to the public and to the individual—Sir; 
I can boldly aver, that there never was@ 


body of gentlemen who paid'a more strict. 


and constant attention to the subject be- 
fore them, or who went more fully and es- 
sentially into the whole of the Evidence 
Thé result o rinvestigation is now 
fore yéu, and they there declare them. 
of of injen, Mr, hes 
fully proved ‘his Agreément, is. justly 
entitled to the sum he claims.’ ’—Now, 
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; ofits‘ own ‘Committee, because all those 


‘and ‘attention to this case’as the members 
of that Committee, are certainly as well 
alified to judge of its merits’; ‘but, sir, 

qgthere are, undoubtedly, manyhonourable 
. ‘gentlemen present, who from the pressure 
-- of other busiriess, have found it impossible 
- ‘to go through the printed Evidence before 
them, I do say, str, that as many gentle- 
| gnen’as are in their own minds conscious 
of their want of information on the sub- 

ct, are bound in honor, either to agree 
withthe Committee’ which they them- 
_... sélves‘have delegated, or to give no vote 
whatever upon the subject—one of these 
. two things I think we have:a right to ask 
of them.—Sir it to me, the 
whole argument on this subject resolves’ 
itself: into‘ one -plain question Was there 
atx: Agreement, or was there not ?—Sir; 

_ Mr. Pitt himself. acknowledges the Agree- 
 ghent; and I believe no one in this house- 
- will question either its fairness or modera- 

_ tion.” Mr. Palmer, it- appears, was to in- 
crease the public revenue by means of a 

_ reform and improvement he undertook in 
. the Post Office. department. He was to 


~.. embark his time, his fortune, and his fame 


inthis experiment. If his exertions suc- 
ceeded, he-was to receive a fortieth part 

. only of the emoluments which :would: in 
vy accrue: to the country ; but, 
.  ifche failed, (no matter from what cause) 
government were: bound to make him no 

compensation whatever, either for his time, 


trouble, anxiety; loss, and the total neglect 


of all his other concerns in life; even the 

: goodness and the purity of his intentions 
Were not to be taken into consideration ; 
-_ ~but he was to be left liable to encounter 
ruin, penury, and mortification as the re- 

: ward-of a mistaken zeal for the good: of 
his country.—Thus, sir, in this. extraordi- 
+ Mary and unprecedented bargain, the coun- 
. tty were to incur. no: risk whatever. It 
was. morally and physically. impossible 
«they could: sustain any -injury. In. the 
; event of failure, Mr. Palmer alone was 


to-suffer. the whole of:the loss; but, if. his 


Plan succeeded, why then, sir, for every 

' . twenty shillings the. country was to come 
into the possession of, Mr.. Palmer, the pro- 

_ jector and inventor of the means by which 


..these. twenty shillings:were acquired, was 
shat Daring his: 


£0 receive six-pence, and 
« Agreement.to;which I would particularly 

direct the attention of the house. Mr. 
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“pound implicitly to abide by the decision 


who have bestowed as much of their time: 


Mr. 
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Palmer does not, with the prudent. calcu- 
lation of a worldly-minded man, say to 
the government, “I will organize this — 
Plan; I will prove to you that it is feasible, 
and having brought you to this conviction, 
you shall pay me such a specific sum for — 
‘the invention, -and whether hereafter ‘the’ 
scheme continues to succeed or no willbe _— 
a matter of indifference to me.’ No, 
sir, Mr. Palmer’s language to the minister 

is this—“ The contract { submit to you 
shali not place it in the power of the- pub- ; 
lic to reproach you with having made an 
improvident bargain: they shail not have’ 
it to say, you have extravagantly expended 

a‘ sum of money upon a projector whose - 
Plan, though successful to a certain degree, 

is yet. very inadequate to the injudicious 
reward he has received:: what I request*is’. 
this, that at the end of each year an ac- 
count be taken of the Post Office receipts, 
and out of this gross'sum all the expetices” 
incidental to the establishment’ shall be’ 
disbursed, and then, fromthe clear net«mo-: 
nies paid into the treasury beyond the old: 
amount, demand m ‘per-centage of six-: 
pence in the pound.”—Here, sir, are:no _ 
speculative advantages, no ideal emolu- 
ments; before the inventor is to be thought 
of, we are to see these emoluments’ and to, 
feel the benefit of them; and when we — 
have satisfied ourselves of their reality, and 
we are absolutely in the enjoyment of | 
them, then, and not’ till then, Mr: Palmer: 

is to reap the-benefit of his Agreement.— | 
Sir, it is upon -this principle Mr.: Palmer 
wishes to be. judged ; produce the Post’ . 
Office:accounts. If we have not benefited 
by his plan, he has no claim upon us; but. 
if, on. the contrary, ‘it should appear, that 
the country has derived and:is deriving-an 


‘immense annual income from his services. 


why ‘then, sir, I assert, and 1 feel confident 
that the public will bear me out in theas- 
sertion, that he ought, in justice and in 
honour, to be paid up to the amount of his ~ 


‘success. Sir; it has beenadvanced by a 


right hon. gent. that Mr. Palmer, fromdis- 
puting the commands of the Postmaster . - 
General, was found unfit to retain’ his offi- 
cial situation in the Post Office; and that by 
his acting so as~to oblige the 
discharge him, he deprived the country of 
many advantages his continuance in office 
would have insured te: them:—Sir; in the 
first place, I deny that it-was necessary. to 
discharge Mr. Palmer for disobediénce :to 
the Postmaster General, because’ he never * 
ready to admit, with the right hou.:gent, 
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that the public suffered materially. ina 
prospective view, from Mr. Palmer’s dis- 

- missal. - But, sit, the right hon,. gent. ap- 
pears to forget, that Mr. Palmer is not 
asking . the to reward him for the. 

services he would have. 
been permitted to give them ; he only de- 

mands his per-centage upon that sum of 
money which -hehas actually put us in 

" possession of.—Sir; there can be no deceit, 


no sophistry inthis. Youhave the money, 


or you have not: prove the latter and his 

- Claim vanishes. But if you admit the 
former, it is clearly substantiated. Now, 
sir, if for the sake of argument, I were to 
‘suppose that Mr. Palmer had justly in- 
curred his dismissal, and rendered himself 
incapable of continuing his services to the 
public, why, sir, even in this view of the 
affair, the fault would carry along with 
it its-own punishment, for this agree- 
ment:so links the interests of the pub- 
Jie with that. of the individual, that the 
one cannot suffer without the other bear- 
ing a proportionate participation. If the 
vernment did not: chuse to continue 

r. Palmer in office, it was a circumstance 
much to be regretted; but still, they had 
an undoubted right to select their own 
officers; and it was at their choice either 
to retain him or dismiss him. They had 

' the most unqualified right to dispense with 
his services ; but they could not, in honor, 


or in equity, dispense with his Agreement; 
unless mdeed they gave up all the advan- 


tages accruing from it, and reverted back 


‘to the: old injurious system, ‘from which. 


talents and perseverance had rescued 
_ them:—But it seems on the suspension 
‘of Mr. Palmer, the government discon- 
tinued . the ‘usual payment of his per- 
centage, and settled an annuity of 3,000/. 
‘apon him for his life. Now, sir, I should 
be glad to know by what right the original 
agreement is to be annulled, and this pen- 
sion foisted’on Mr. Palmer in lieu of it? 
Did Mr. ‘Palmer consent to this 


’ \ment?--No. Did he accept the 3,000/. a 


“year a com ion, for his per-cen- 
‘tage? No. | Why then, ‘sir, the contract 
on his part remains unbroken, and he is en- 
' githed to the fall and complete benefit of 


it. But, sir, the right hon. gent. has stated, 


that the 3,000/. a year was rather more’ 


than the yearly per-cen at that time | che exclusive benefit of his exertions, suf — 
tage 


atid ‘that it was conceived 


Mr. Palmer would be a gainer by this 


sir, the right hon. 
igent. must ti 
ef this arguments because he knew, that 


ormed, had he: 


imself be aware of the fallacy | mer had. triumphed over 


Mr. Palmer’s per-centage would over 
and leave behin on 


which they now hold up as an advantage. 


| Mer was aware, that. during the infancy of 


tension of them from the increasing -comis 


corres So, sir, that under. these _ 
circumstances it is an abuse of words to 


-ed off in kindness or even fairness to 
Palmer ; for in right of his A ent he . 


at-once the strongest and most incontesti- 


ble punt of his merit and ability—But 
sir. >> 


ment from his scheme, that precluded him 


Palmer succeeded in a smaller 
had -been safe, and had- five or six other 


same proportion up to-the present res 
venue, their 


government have congratulated themselves: 


form, and after succeeding in defiance of 


‘so reformed, to the climax. and acme Of. 
perfection, the ministers find out that it is 
excessively presuming that any one man 
such an impertinent 
fore he is to be paid, not for what he actu- 
ally has done, but for what it was supposed 


deemed chimerical, the projector had sin- 
gly to encounter all. the expente, trouble, 
and fatigue, together with sach a hydra 
train of difficulties.as would have driven 
almost any other man to have thrown up 


the government, who were to reap almost 
fered under noné of these vexations, am 


jess in their own imaginations.—But ‘sit, 
when the persevering ability of Mr: Pal 


[es 
the revenue which the. per-centage grew 


out of, was. increasing every hour, and thes” 
before the next settlement could arrive, 
hind. it this 3,000/. a yeas 

ous settlement to the projector;—Mr. Pale 


this system his emoluments would be small; 
but he looked forward to a progressive ex, - 


would at this timfe be receiving 10,000, 
instead of 3$,000/. a- year; and this fact is 


blush to say, that it was the extent . 
of Mr. Palmer’s success, and the almost 
incredible emoluments arising to govétiny © 


from the benefit of hiscontract. Had Mr, 
degree he 


all calculation, carries the revenue he has 


he might be abie todo. During the time 
‘this .plan was on its. trial and its suecess 


merce of the country, and the facility and 
convenience which his Plan held out to its 


projectors succeeded afterwards in the ~ 


separate obligations would all 
have been thankfully discharged, andthe 


on.such provident bargains. But, sir,be: 
cause one man undertakes a hopelesste- — 


display of his genius and talent, and there- 


the contract in despair; in the meantime, — 


say that this Treasury manceuyre was play - 
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> offering to 


interest 


tare session ‘will 
plications, Sir, Ido trust 


success, then the government awaken from 


their idle visions of apprehension, to: the 


id and absolute enjoyment of an im- 
ee revenue, while Mr. Palmer, in his 


_ gained fortune -and impaired health, feels 


the reality of the evils he had to’ contend 
against; and the promised reward of his 


toils, the honest and hard earned fruit 


of his ingenuity, eludes his grasp, and 
Jeaves bine heart-rending reflec- 
tion, that his confidence in the word of 
a minister, his. imprudence in imagining 
that the public fai pledged by him, was 
an obligation as valid as the written con: 
tract of any other individual, have subject- 


ed him to this mass of injury and oppres- 
sion.—But, it is said, Mr. Pitt decided on 


these Claims. Mr. Pitt was a party con- 


eerned. Nor can I (greatly as 1 esteemed 


him) surrender my judgment, in a case 
where the’ aid of common sense is alone 
necessary to form it, even to him.—But, 
sir, it is plain from Mr. Pitt’s conduct, and 
’ from his Evidence, that he was not satis- 
fied with himself. It is = he attempt- 
ed to persuade himself, that by the mode 


adopted, he was not doing injustice to Mr. 


Palmer ; but he did not succeed. Per- 

haps this is some excuse to his zealous 

partizans, whose feelings be not quite 
#0 nice, for their conduct and language to- 

night.—Sir ;. there has been an objection 

urged this night in opposition to the Claims 

ef Mr. Palmer, which I can scarcely con- 

eeive the right hon. gentleman serious in 

(o the consideration of a British 

house of commons; namely, the amount 
\ef those Claims. Sir, the sum mentioned, 
100,000/. has no other foundation but in 
the unworthy motive of deterring gentle- 


' men. by its amount. from supporting the | 
motion. Surely ‘it isenough that we have 


so long withheld from an individual that 
which is so honestly his due: but that we 


.. must make the very extent of this injury 
‘a pretence for further injustice! As well 


might the mortgager who neglects the 


putictual discharge of his obligation, re- 


‘sist the settlement of the arrears on the 

und of its accumulation. Why, sir, jn 

irness and in equity, Mr. Palmer has the 
most right to the re 

money so unjustly de- 

tained from hitn ‘and I 

fear of contradiction, that an English jury 

would award it to him.—The right hon. 

nt. has also expressed’ his apprehension, 

if this Claim is once admitted, no fa- 

pass without similar ap 
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hational- ingratitude can rise 


the country, that no 
any future minister with the sh: 

disgrace which mast accompany it, but 
if, unfortunately, any such should exist, 


let them be produced; the sooner we © 


wash from our‘hands the spots which con- 
taminate them, the more consistently with 


the honour of the country, and the justice — 


and dignity of this house, shall we act: 
We must acknowledge, that a 
tice has been done: let us not then add 
oppression to injustice, and stifle the cries 
of the victim with an aggravation of his 
injuries, and an: insult on his feelings... 
Sir ; I do most solemnly adjure the house 
to reflect seriously before they come toa 
decision upon this affair. This is no com- 


mon debate; it is, thank God, no 
‘question ; it is one in which our dearest 


interests are involved ; it is one in which 
ministers, as the guardians of the public 


faith, no less than of the public purse, are- _ 


concerned ; and let them beware of im+ 


Pp this notion on the public, that the 
word of a minister is less sacred, less to be 
depended on, less safe, than the contract 
of the most abject individual.—t beseech 

tlemen to consider that it is not only 
in this house, but out of it, that our con- 
duct to this individual is the sabject of 
discussion and judgment. All a¥e aware 
of the equity of these Claims. The’ ser- 
vices of Mr. Palmer are daily and hourly 
experienced by ail ranks and descriptions 
of people, and I feel satisfied that there is 
not an individual in the cou who 


would not chearfully subscribe his mite to 


the discharge of so just a debt.—But sir, I 


have no fears for the issue of this motien. | 


I feel confident, that the vote of this night 
will rescue the nation from an ignominieus 


breach of faith, and evince te our constitu. 


ents, that though justice should be banish- 


ed and driven from the breasts of minis- 


ters, here she will ever find a sacved ‘and 
hallowed . If ministers know not 


or neglect their duty, if they violate the — | 


principles of justice towards the meanest 
individual, here they will ‘be compelled to 
retrace their footsteps; for within these 
walls, it is not, 1am sure, assuming tod 


much to declare, that merit can never 
want friends, or the claims of justice and 


integrity successful advocates. 

Solicitor General (Sir Thomas 
nier) briefly observed, that it was his ‘fixed 
opinion, that Mr. Palmer ‘could establish 


remuneration 


p- | no legal claim whatever to any ‘part of the 
proposed 


3 but’ that at all 
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be. forniing an: 


Agreement of per-centage, it was 


‘of the laws of his 
ys to maintain, that the salary of 
1,5001... was to be considered due to: him 
since the year 1793 ; as from that period 


~ to the present moment, Mr. Palmer had 


remained totally unemployed, and had not 
discharged any one of the official services 


for. which that salary was originally given. | 


Mr. William Smith informed the house, 


that, he chad been fully acquainted ‘with | 
_ every, particular relative to this ‘business, | 
@:the -time when the bargain was origin- 


ally entered into’ between Mr. Palmer and 
the, minister ; , and that he could assert 


from his.own positive knowledge, that ‘Mr. | 
himself to 


Palmer at that time consider 

which ‘should 
stand, independently upon jts own merits, 
and not: be liable to avoidance, upon any 


personal. quarrel or misunderstanding’ be- 


‘point of view. 
_ Mr. Palmer could ever have intended to 


proaching them, not 
Pot with ishonesty. 


Major Palmer 


, « tween the parties. And he could also 
state, that from many communications had 


with Mr. Pitt, about the-same period, he 


had every-reason to. believe the minister 


considered the bargain exactly in the same 
said it was impossible 


resign the positive Claim he had under the 
original Agreement, when he accepted of 
the appointment, and that it was a duty 
incumbent: upon the country to prevent 
one.of its greatest benefactors from re- 


only with ingratitude 


Dr.Laurence referred to the Eviderice 
already before: the house, for a thorough 


eonviction thatthe bargain had been re- 
_ gularly and positively made ; and thought 


uld be! exceedingly disgraceful to re- 
fuse a;small compensation for a very large. 
benefit already derived and permanent 
d.—The Question now beng 
in rose, to state that he 
had considered it a duty to the Committee 


4 in the first instance to frame his motion 


upon their Report, but, in consequence. of 


the difference of opinion expressed by an | 


hon. member of it (Mr..Croker,) he should 


2a beg leave, for the sake of meeting their 


“unanimity, and as far as he could that of 


the house, to withdraw his motion includ- | 


ing the 1,500/. a year, and to substitute the 
Amendment for the per-centage only. _ 


"p Adivision then took place onthe amend- 


ible for any man profess-., 


} that after having 
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‘events, however ‘wide a construction the ) ed motion, viz « Resolved= That itisthe 
liberality of the house might ‘please ‘to | 
give the 
@bsolately im 
_ least knowledge 
cou 


“opinion of this Committee, ‘That:Mr: 
Palmer is entitled tohis per-centage on 


‘the net increased Revenue of the Post 


“Office beyond the sum of 240,000/;; to 
“be paid him from the 5th day of April: 


*'1793,:and’ during his life, according to 


“the provisions of the 


appointment of 
«1789, 


3,000I. a year 


. received subsequent to the 5th day of 


For the Resolution . 


Against 


cece @ 


port,.was ordered to be* taken into ‘consj- 
deration on Monday the 16th. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 13. 
[Destors Brit.) On the second 
ing of this bill being moved by lord El 
lenborough, 


The Earl of. Moira objected to its princi= 


ple, which appeared to be this, that a 


debtor was to be subject to twelve months 


imprisonment for a debt of 20/. or under. 
This; he contended, was contrary to those 


‘sound principles of legislation which ought - 
to regulate the law of debtor -and credi- 


tor. . Twelve months imprisonment was a 


severe punishment imposed for a great of- — 
fence, and he saw no reason ‘why an un-: 


fortunate debtor should be subjected to it. 


Another objection to bill:was, that: 


there was no provision by which ‘the-frau- 
dulent could be distinguished from the'un- 


“Lord Ellenborough contended, that his 
noble friend had in some degree miscon- | 
_ceived the object of the bill, as it did not 


impose twelve months imprisonment upon 


a debtor; the creditor might release’-him 


object of the bill was; 
een imprisoned for 12 
months the debtor might demand his dis- 
charge. He’admitted that there. were no 


sooner. . The 


means in this bill of distinguishing the 
fraudulent from the unfortunate debtor; 
nor was it practicable, but at the same. 


time it was. not likely that. such frauds 
would be committed for: the sake of ob- 
tainmg an- amount of less than 20/.. He 
‘could not consent to give up imprisonment 


for debt, which was the security to the’ 
creditor for obtaining his debt if it was . 
to be had; and without such the creditor — 


Majority for the Resolution 466; - 
The house then resuméd, and the Re- © 


wr 


‘must frequently take the place of 
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charged.debtor, and commercial credit be 


Lord.£rskine observed, that. under. the 


a fe - Jaw,.as it now stood, a debtor might . be 


-. jmprisoned for an indefinite time ;, but by 
the present bill he might, where the debt 


‘did not exceed. 20/., demand his discharge 


‘at the end of.twelve months, his pro- 
_. ‘perty being still liable ; this, therefore, he 
‘considered great advantage to debt- 

ors. of that description. There was, he 
thought, a great error in some of the ar- 
guments respecting imprisonment for debt, 
as. they. seemed to suppose that: one-half 
of mankind, were creditors and the other 


half debtors, whilst the fact: was, that a 


great number.of the creditors were them- 
selves debtors, and if the security they 
had against. their debtors was taken from 
them, must themselves become insolvent. 


pill. He had some doubt as to how far 
‘jt might tend to weaken the security of 
the creditor, but he. thought it an experi- 
read.a second time. 

| HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday,. May 13. 
 [Perition RESPECTING THE Report on 

, Disturation From Sucar.] General 
‘Guscoyne presented a petition from the 
ntlemen, clergy, merchants, and other 

jnhabitants of Liverpool; setting forth, 
That the said town essentially 
for the supply of bread to its numerous in- 
habitants, and a-large and populous dis- 
trict in the interior of the county of Lan- 
easter, upon. importations of corn and 
flour from other parts, and that a large 
_ proportion of such supply has heretofore 

derived from foreign countries and 
that, of late, in consequence of the un- 
happy situation of the continent of Europe, 

_ and the embargo which has taken place 
in the U. States of America, the importa- 
tion of foreign corn and flour has ceased, 
and the prices of these articles, have ad- 
vanced considerably, and are still advanc- 
ing, while, at the sathe time; from the 
_ stagnation of trade, arid the consequent 
want of employment, and depreciation of 
wages, the labouring classes of the people 
are become less able to purchase these 
necessaries of life at a st rate, or even 
‘More. reasonable rates, as fully appears by 
the Report lately made of evidence taken 
before a committee of the house, ordered 
to be printed on the 12th of April last, on 


ment worth trying—The bill was then | 


The Lord Chancellor also supported the- 


the Petition of certain. cotton manufac, 
‘turers.and journeymen cotton weavers liy- 
ing in the county of Lancaster ; and that, — 
from the uhited operation of these cireum- _ 
stances, the petitioners have been, and 
continue apprehensive of much distress 
amongst the poor in that populous town 
and county; and it was. with peculiar 
satisfaction that they observed, in a late 
Report of..a committee of the house, :the 
recommendation of what the petitioners — 
humbly deem a wise measure of precau- 
tion loudly called for by the existing situ- 


ation of the country, namely, the suspen- _ 


sion of the use of Grain in the Distilleries 
of this kingdom, and. the. restriction. of 
them to the use of Sugar for a limited 
period ; and that, in proportion to the 


timed a recommendation, is their regret 
in peeve that meetings have been 
held, in some parts of the country, for the 
purpose of obtaining petitions to the house 
against the measure m question, as calcu 
lated to injure the farmers, and discourage 
egricaare ; and that the petitioners hum-. 
bly contend that this measure cannot. pro- 
duce those effects, as it appears,-by the. 
Report of the committee, that, on an ave- 
rage of the last five years, the importation ° 
of foreign corn into Great Britain has not 
been less than 770,000 quarters. per.ann., 
which must, of course, have found a con- 
sumption, but which can no longer be’ - 
imported, while the quantity. of corn used 
in the Distilleries of the United Kingdom” 
does not exceed 780,000 quarters ;-.and 
therefore the corn to be excluded ‘from’ 
the Distilleries by the proposed measure, 
Supposing it to extend to Ireland.as well as" 
Great Britain, will only supply the place 
of the quantity hitherto imported from 
foreign parts ; and that, in addition to'the — 
usual supply (of which a large. 
proportion has been received at Lisepealy 
there has been: imported into that-place . 
from Ireland, on an average of the last five, 
years, 242,525 quarters of corn, flour, and 
oatmeal per annum ; that, during the pe- 
riod now past of the present year, this” 
usual supply has been greatly diminished, 
and in 
this time, orders for the purchase of con- _ 


siderable quantities of wheat and‘oatshave 


been received by merchants in Liverpool 
from millers and others in Ireland, at un- 
‘limited prices, to, be shipped from thence: 
for the supply of districts in that part of the 
_U..Kingdom, where scarcity appears,to be 


apprehended ; and that large supple of 


satisfaction of the petitioners in so well- . 


place of a continuance thereof at ~~ 


bo 
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. 
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already too < the labourin 


be 


-. farmer 18 ‘very questionable, experience 
Ihaving sbewn that th 
‘tually in uncommon depreciation, while 
“jn the mean time the evils that ensue to 
. the public at large are unquestionably 


great and the lers 
at the house will deem the 
- terest of one’ class of the 


numerous and respectable, a class more- 
_ -@ver which being protected, by a special 
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corn aré annually received at Liverpool 


_ from: Scotland ; that these supplies, during 
the present year, have been much less ‘than 


usual, owing to the deficiency of the last 
several of that‘ part of the 
®. Kingdom, all which tends to enhancé 
still more the price of bread im that town, 

peor 
generally to afford, and particularly the. 
manufacturing poor, from the present want 
of ee ‘and consequent deprecia- 
tion 


a 3 and that, if any insupera- 
ble obstacles should ‘prevent ‘this restric- 


tion from being extended to Ireland, it 


‘appears there ‘would then be a deficiency 
of 300,000 ers of foreign supply, to 
vided for, if ‘by an ex- 


tended cultivation of the ‘soil of the U- 


«Kingdom, int order to’ meet the usual con- 


- sumption of the country, without taking 
; jute’ the account the extraordi ry 


8 
plies of corn, flour, and: bread, which, $n 
the present sitnation of affairs, must inevi- 


tably be wanted by the West India ¢olo- 
- mies from the U, Kingdom, as well as that 


our allies, the Swedes, being deprived of 
their usual supply of bread corn from the 
opposite shores. of the Baltic, and their 


growth being generally inadequate. 
to therr ordinary consumption; may at this | 


time be compelled to resort to this country 
for supplies of barley, which, when mixed 


__ swith rye, is, as the petitioners are informed, 
_ “sed for bread in times of scarcity in 
_ Sweden; and that, in the opinion of the 


titioners, the prices of corn are likely 
‘continue high, though they trust that. 
the adoption of this’ measure will prevent 
them from becoming exorbitant ; that the 
e of exorbitant prices even to the 


terminate even- 


1 ‘assured 

of the 
whole to be’ preferred to a doubtful ip- 
ple, however 


itioners 


act of the legislature, from the injurious 


fects of an excessive depreciation of the 


pom of corn in times: of plenty, by 


és on its exportation payable out of 


- the public revenue, ought at other times 
__ jn fairness and justice to submit chearfully 
‘to such measures as may be neces: 


5 ard the public against the contrary ex- 


sary to 


of exorbitant prices, particularly: in 


the present peculiar situation of the cot. 
try, and unprecedented state’ of the conti. 
nent of Eu 


tricts in which barley may be chiefly cul. 
tivated, the petitioners conceive ‘they have 
still less claint to -be’ put into: competition 
with a measure of general advantage; but. 
terests of the barley countries are not lik a 
to be affected by the proposed. 
measure, for though barley is‘ the grain 
chiefly used in the English distilleries, and 
though’ it appears theré are some Jands in 
this | — where no substitute for the 
crops of that grain can be resorted 
without injury to'the farmer, ‘yet, ‘on the 
other hand; ‘it appears there are ‘also lands 


prove an advantageous ‘substitute and 
when the petitioners consider, that of ‘the’ 
quantity of barley annually produced in ~ 
England, only one sixteenth part, or there. 
abouts, has been consumed tn tis distitie. - 
ries, they cannot doubi that such a chan 
of culture might take place as would pre. 


grain, or, if it should for atime be some- 
what lower than its just proportion, it ~ 
would soon, in the opinion of the petition. _ 
ers, find a more extended consumption 
bread corn, the effect of which must’ 
vitably be ta raise it to: its natural level; 


are enabled to staté to the house, that of ce 
late, in consequence of the advance o 
wheat and oats, as well as the reduction 
of wages, the lower classes in the county | 
of Lancaster have begun to have recoup 
to barley bread, which they are not ac-. 
customed to use, except in times of scarcity 
and comparative dearness of other sorts of 


confining the operation of the measute 
in ‘question to a single year, with 4 power 
vested in his majesty in council to put an | 
end to it ‘within that period if necessary, 
would ‘be s6 guarded a proceeding as not 
to cause, in t 


sion; and that, although the petitioners 
dre anxious to recommend the proposed 
meagore to the house on grounds of ge- 
neral benefit, without reference to any 
partial interests, yet they cannot be in- 
“sensible of its tendency to afford relief 1 
the: West Indian colonies in their present. 
distressed situation, which has been shewn—- 
| to have peculiar claims on the considera- 


ent rope ;* and that, with regard to. | 
the local interests of any dig 


they ‘are‘of opinion that even the lox al in 


on which barley is grown where oatawould | 
vent barley from: being reduced below its ~ 


proportionable price, compared with other - .. 


in confirmation: of which the petitioners | 4 


‘grain 5 ‘and that the petitioners conceive 
the 


the minds of those concerned 
the least ‘feeling of alarm or apprehen- © 
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‘appears the article, of sugar alone pays an 


tq, carry on in, the 


ed a Petition, from certain of the clergy re- 


of the, Bill for. 
ion for the maintenance of Stipendiary 


their cures; and.setting forth, «That 
prehension of, the fatal 


“quences which they have maturely weigh- 
and. ag it-became:their, duty, h 


. deliberation, 
-before: the: house : 


jnothe: estimation. of the people,. and: to 


integral aud important branch of our,con- 
stitutional :polity,.a sentiment which 


ge 
one of the: pinging! remaining 


“ment our, shipping ; and therefore 


from the first day of July next, subject to 


-cern in.contemplating the probable injuries 

mich of the 

rch. of igland 
from the which this Bill'is.caleu- 


prehension of the titioners, affords a 

= additional im, favour of 
more especially asthe pre- 
servation: of the. colonies, ruin | 
which threatens them is copfessedly an ob-. 
ject, of the first, nationat importance, as it 


annual duty of above three mitlions forthe | 
gountry.; that, gaods 
ported, annual ly.to these colonies have éx- 
six, millions in value; and that 


_ of employ- .c 


nurseries for. our seamen.and 


that the house. will pass an.act-to 
praying, the ; jm the.distilleries 


use of 

Britain and Ireland, and to con- 
them to the use of sugar, for one year, 
discretionary, power to.be.vested in the 
council, upon. a. sufficient, notice, 
away the suspension, and allow the. 

the.table;..., 
Mr, Charles Dundas present- 
atin the 


of Berks, taking notice 
ing more effectual pro- 


urates in England, and for thelssaddenas 


the petitioners, impressed. with serious. ap- 

consequences with 
which. the. regular clergy and established | 
church. of, this are threatened,:if 
the said Bill) should pass. into law, conse- 


ant 
ticipated with unim mapemicned and unbiassed 

humbly lay... the: following 
y ate penetrated with the deepest con: 


e. clergy of the 
will sustain\as a 


to inspire, su 
ceive-are unmeri 


spicions whichthey con- 
stending to lower them 


alienate,.if;:not to destroy, that sentiment 
of respect and attachment which-has-been 
hitherto. observed towards.the clergy, 


eminently. necessary, to the preservation of 
our pure. church and, state 
| and. it, has mot 


this | ciples’ 
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of the legislature, and.which, in. the) the 


most deep-felt. sorrow that they have 

witnessed: the unsubstantiated chatges 
invectives industriously disseminated 
indiscriminately. bro 
the: clergy of 1, negligent and 
-mercenary, body, at a time too, when their 
proved zeal and acknowledged dur 
menaced. the security ‘not 
throne and altar; ‘but’ throagh 
conservation.of property,and of the prin- 
moral. order, ought, they havea 
tight to, hope; to: have been, justly:eppre- 

ciated, if not gratefully remembered: by 
their country ; and. that im, these tintes:af 
unexampled. pressure upen'the moderatdly 
beneficed clergy; they but 
any fart ivations tending ‘to des 
connects. the higher with the lowet orders of 
the people, a link which; by, comnitnicat- 


the;latte¥ to the'noticerof 


the. former, -iritereourse:: Of 
benefits and gratitude betweenbotht; that 
the consequent: ioni of ithe! mode- 
rately beneticed clergy};om the: cor 
must approximate ‘them /tod: much ta 
poor to, command: their respect, andy re- 
“move, them at. too 
the rich’ to. obtain:. their regand, arid 
due hand; that they, 
ceive thé 'unbeneficed: have eve 
Teason;t6. be-satisfied:with the! liberalra 
lowancejat present’ inothe !powervofithe 
bishops: to’ assign: thisinyinasmuch ds they 
frequently enjoy resources! ftom: whichiin- 
cumbents ‘in 
fellowships, lecturestiipd, ‘chaplainciesyand 
tuition:in’ all its branches; and-indeéd: 
conceive: the: bill essentially defectives 
not mi the: a difference 


-which obviously 


That | from reward and 'that;in 


ibe: Table to the ection of 
‘giving: more;,in proportion to ‘ther daties 
performed,'than is congistent with strict 
Justice, as:it will/be foundithat inogeneral 
the most valuable benefices are those which 
enjoy the greatestexemption from ardudus 
duty, and: indiscriniinaté: charges’ of exe 
travagant and 
may payments,-:but not din 
nature of by the 
tinction of age, learning, 
and. that. chia bill ithey 
atthe very iesseince of ‘all 
| nent or usufrirctuary, which it isthe fandlas 
mental pririciplé and establistied practice of 
our-conatitation 


bt forward against 


gentrakare débartedj suchas 


; 
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‘employer, tor 
‘ontrouled’ by him’; ‘and’ that ‘among the 
mumerous evi 


rhold'their: ‘possessions, t 
hope, 


‘ima 


‘cumstance which cannot ‘at all contribute 
‘to: the ‘practical ‘harmony and edification 
of the parish, by rendering in many cases 
‘the curacy more desirable than the living, 
and ' by conferring that’ independency on 


‘the curate which will destroy the ‘natoral 


‘order of thi 
cunpreceden 
-life,‘of -deput 


and ‘create an invérsion 
in évery other situation in 
“being placed abeve “his 
uninfluenced’’and un- 


te ba with which in their estima- 
tion t 1 is gnant, the facility it 
promises to the of Sectarian. 


€iples isnot the least alarming; ‘the indig- 


nity to which the bill subjects the regular 
clergy, ‘in authorising ‘the complaints of 
the church-wardens to the ‘bishops, may 


~anhappily open a ‘door interested or 


malevolent misrepresentations, dictated by 


@letgy must infuse new'vi 
pr which will ‘an 


ue, selfish motives, or ‘religious pre- 
ices; and ‘the divisions whieh ‘may 
arise between the different orders of ‘the 
r into secta- 


cession of strength from'a weakened and 
éstablishment ; and that'a bill 
therefore whose manifest tendency is thus 
materially to.depress and ‘impoverish the 
regular. clergy of this land; they cannot: 
but consider'as impolitic as well as unjust, 
‘since the same-stroke which is‘inflicted on 
them miist ‘through their ‘sides wound, if 
not d ; every other superior order: of 
the states: and: that they therefore 
to hope that the present situation of curates, 
where itis found inadequate to their ser- 
ices, willbe. suffered to receive that pro- 
gressive which ‘the present 


Saily and of circumstances are 
praca their favour.””-Order- 


of his mo- | 
the house, that | 
&enin 


 atoment af the ob 
Bills of inclosure; 


‘ 
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a 
Other order im the state, if authorized 

begin with them, they ‘cannot 
but ‘suggest’ the alarniing consequences 
‘which Seas force themselves upon the 
y ‘beg leave’ also to point 
‘out’ to the’ the infinite and much to 
‘be deprecated mischiefs which mast ensue 
to'them as ‘a body, and to the urbenéficed 
-clergy themselves, from those jealousies 
‘and ahimosities which may unhappily arise 
-between the incumbent and his curate, ‘a cir- 


Mr. seo | 


| right of: the crowh or of the duchy 
introduced for rpose of enabling the — 
surveyor-general 0 of t the ‘Crown 

the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, 
to appoint a commissioner to su 


related to his majésty’s ri 


ground had been aid for a resolution 
which, in his opinion, went to impose ti 
necessary expence e and inconvenience 
the parties ‘to bills of enclosure. ‘No ith 
stance of: injury having been done to his 
majesty’s ri 
‘hon.’gent.. He wished the motion could'be 
deferred until the country gentlemen, Whip 
were those most nearly interested, s 
receive information upon the subject. 

Mr. Huskisson replied, that many 
stances had occurred in which the’ intérs 
ésts ‘of the crown had been sacrificed from 
| the want of such a clause in bills of encle 


stances in the enclosure at Sherwood 
Forest. © As to inconveniencing the parties. 
to ‘such bills, the fact: was, that at presetit _ 
where his majesty’s interests were cotth 
cerned; @ bill of inclosure could not be ine 
troduced in the house without the previous 
consent of the crown ; the resolution which _ 
he proposed tended therefore to ress 
this obstacle. 

Taylor that if the im 
terests of the crown had in any case'been. 
sacrificed as the’ practice it 
must have been owing ‘to the negligence — 
of the surve 
and of ‘woods and forests, 
culiar duty it ‘was’ to’ examine’ 
bills 
trench on his majesty’s rights.’ “He could 
cause it would load the parties to incl 
bills with a heavy expencey without at | 
the interests of the crown. 

Mr. Graham 


J. ‘Ne opposed it. 

The the Exchequer deferidt 
ed the Resolution. The’ interests of ‘the 
One and the'same;) and any measure that 
terided ‘to proteet the: 
ceived, that adoption of the 
tion, besides’ 
the interests of the erown, would 

ve these who. had those.interests more — 


in their care ‘front what’ 


the carryinggof the bill into effect far 
Mr. Whitiread did oot think a sufficient 


ts: had been ‘stated by the 


sure. He ‘particularised one of these in- 


inclosure, that they mi not 
not give his consent to the Resolution, be- ma 


ke to a'similar effect’ | 
¢rown and the interests of the public were. - 


an ‘additional secu- 
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frequently a very painful'duty. ‘The-Reso- 
then p ut and yes 

sa: of the Chancellor of the: Exchequer; | 
‘the house resolved itself into a committee; 
to consider of enabling. holders .of three 

. cent. stock, to Life Annuities. | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then rose, 
and’addressed:the chairman nearly as fol- 
lows :—Sir, in: consequence of’ the notice 
which I gave yesterday, | rise to - propose | 

. to the: enabling n: Resolutions, for | 
the: e persons possessing | 

stock in ‘the 3 per’ to. transfer. that 
mock to the commissioners for the reduc- | 

tion of the national debt, with the view of | 
ebtaining in ite stead equivalent Annuities. 

Though the ‘subject, sir, is of. great im- 

portance, I donot think .that at this mo- 

ment the Resolutions will lead to any dis- 

eussion, because ‘I am-not disposed to re- 

quest that the house will form any opinion 

upon therm this night.; All that intend 

is; after’ having’ briefly explained the 

‘of my to move the read- 
pro forma, and 

sir, that you re 0- 

printed, and put into the hands of mem- 
as possible; and. I. shall 

defer any motion for resum ing this. com- 

mittee: uh next week, in: order that. full 

time ma: for the due considera- 

tion of sabject-—Before I, proceed in 

my it extremely neces- 

self against m 

Fish respect to the tendency of the mea- 

sare which I am:about to. pr in re- 

to the Sinking Fund. I declare. to 

or indirectly, iverting operation |, 

of the Sinking Fund from. its natural and. 
proper object, the- Redemption of ‘the Na- 
tional Debt. trust;; therefore, that no 
ed opinion on this,subject, will 

vallowed to prejudice the) minds of the 

shall now, sir, state the na-, 
ture of my’ proposition, and .the reasons. 
which induce me to recommend ive tne | 
at libert ven to any, 

son possessing: stodkin either of the grea 

$ per.cents. (the’ Consolidated or, the 
duced) to transfer that stock into.the hands 

_ Of: theicommissioners for the reduction of 
the: National: Debt; and. that,.on, such. 
transfer:he.-be entitled jto receive an 

for life; amounting. to such @ sum, 
ote above: the dividend on his stock, 


i 


Teducing 


will combine both . these. objects ; 
haturally 
‘stocks, and. it will at the same time,secure,; 


as an accurate calculation of. the valne. 
principal so transferred. will prescribe. 
the stock at the, current price,¢ 
ae day of transter, and varying the caleu- 
‘lation according to the age of the. indiyi-. 
dual... On these last particulars, however, 
‘must.observe, that would. propose to 
‘limit.the power. of transfer to persons un-, 
‘der 35 years.of age, and the amount.ofthe 
transfer to.sums, not less.than each 
‘the former, .because many impositions. 
‘might otherwise be practised ; the. latter, 
because -the cominutation of, smaller sums. 
would cause considerable trouble and.in- 
convenience. ‘The effect, sir, of this. 
sure would, as I conceive, be not onl 
take out of the market.all such - 
would. become: subject to, such commuta+ 
tion, but also. to secure to the nation, the 
redemption. of the funds so transferred). at 
the price at which they were when the 
was made. The committee must 
aware, that the operation of 
inking .Fund.has recently ver much, 
the price of stocks. There. is 
every reason to believe, that, by the. con- 
tinuance of that operation, they. will still 
further be increased in price. No one,can 
doubt, sir, that if the measure were..con-, 
sistent with public faith, it. would be.ex- 
tremely desirable to give to the nation am 
portunity of redeeming the whole. *j the 
‘National Debt at the price of the 
stocks, because that preclude re] 
effect which any future advance in. 
price of the Hoon must have in retardi 
the operation of the Sinking Fund.—The 
-are two objects which. the Sinking Fund 
has in view; the one to provide. for the, 
‘final redemption of. the National .Debt,, 
the other to keep up.the price of stocks’ 
in the market, so as to nab 


uire it, to make an advantageous | 
public. These objects, 
sir, are in some degree. inconsistent..,In' 
some.degree they counteract each other.. 
ver measure raises. the funds, 
enables government to borrow on the: 
terms, prevents the commissioners for” 
the. reduction, of the, national debt, from. 
that .debt on best. terms: 
Now, sir,, the measure. which I propose. 


tend to increase’ the 


the.redemption at alow Of so much, 
stock as .may., be antecedent ; 


to the rise produced. All this, we must be. 
‘obvious to the committee, without er 


government, 
whenever the exigencies of the state may, 


‘ 
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. hitherto: d 


tailed: statement; but, I wish to represent 

 to*them- the manner in: which the redemp. 
tion’ of ‘the:debt: will be affected. by 't 


urchase of annuities.» Every person who 
this stock to the 
will be-entitled to-such an annuity as-will 
be equivalent. tothe value of the steck, 


and of his life; the calculation proceeding 
6n ‘the principle that. the sum which he 
would otherwise have received as interest, 


the additional sum granted as an annuity, 
and the compound interest on the whole, 
would redeem: the sum originally~ trans- 
ferred ‘within the period to -which the in- 
dividual’s life will be calculated:as' likely 
te extend. instance, if a person were 
disposed to transfer-to-the commissioners 
1000/. of 3 per: cents. and upon the esti-+ 
mate of -the probable duration of his life, 
and of the compound interest, it should be 
that’ he was entitled for: that 
transfer toreceive twice the amount of his 
former interest, he would then have a right 
to. an annuity for life of six per cent. or 


601: on the whole sum; the calculation 


aciple, thatthe accu- 
mulation of the additional 301. would, at 


the probable close of that person’s life, be 
equivalent to the redemption of the stock 
originally -t ed; and that at the 
rice at which it was originally transferred. 

_ Now, if the. stocks continued. to rise, the 
redemption of that.sum could not be ef- 

fected without this measure. The whole 

the accur: expectation, that the 

are likely Tam ready to 
ddmit, that if the contrary should ‘take 
measure will have a tendency 
directly opposite to: which I expect. 
The subject: which requires’ our most ‘ma- 
ture ‘eorisideration is, whether, ‘under the 
Circumstances in which the ‘couritry’ is 
placed, there is not good-reason to believe, 
or rather:to be gertaim, that a continuance 
in the application of the means which have 
be the debt, 

Wilk prodace continuance of the 
the price of stocks.’ ‘Fhe committee’ will’ 
be te. learn, that since:the'nego- 
forthe last toan, there‘has heen’ a 

pe. ini the: funds of 6 ‘per cent. on the 


which might have been con- 


tock, or betweén/nine and ten per cent. ‘on | many: 


Tee do Det expect 


| that such @ rapid progress in: the price/ of 
stocks ‘is to be calculated upon for the fu 
ture’; but Ido say, that there is every 
reason to ‘believe, whether we look at 4 


} state of war or of peace, that the accumu, 
lation of the Sinking Fund must inevitably 


keep up the price. “If the’ blessings'’ef 


most particularly to that object; for when 
there is no necessity for a loan, the Sinking _ 
Fund is left tooperate by itself, without 
counteraction or embarrassment. °'The 
effect of the peace which succeeded the 
Treaty of Amiens, was to:raise 
from 59 to 77. At that time the 
of ‘the debt anillions, the sinking — 
fund: 5,800,000/,' ‘being an 82nd 
of the debt: ‘now, the:eapital of the 
is 686 millions; the sinking: fund: above 
ten millions, being a 58th part of thedebs: 
can be no doubt that the operation ef: 
Sinking Fund must inevitably keep up:the 
andeles: But, even in the 
continuance of war, there js. every reason 
to believe from experience, that the operas 
tion of the Sinking Fund will be 
powerful, notwithstanding the ‘counteracs 
_tien of other-cireumstances, to keep up the 
‘price of the funds. If;therefore,in-either 
situation, peace, of war, there is; good 


| ground to believe that stocks will increase 


in price, it is a strong argument in support 
of 4 plan by sahiviea considerable ‘portion 
of the public debt may be redeemedyiat 
the price at which the stocks may be anv 
tecedent to that 'increase-—There is and! 
ther citeumstanee, sir, which:the commits 
tee must take into their consideration im, 
the ility or ity of persons 
to any consid 
disposition may-exist I cannot pre 
determine ; thie know, that as far a» 
it may exist, it will be. advantageous te 
the public)’ It is siz, that; 


climed to dispose of their: stock 


the'price of-stocks would unquestionably 
rise. “Peace has uniformly been foundio 
4 produce that effect ; it tends direttly and 

are now 68." Hf, therefore, the ‘measure | which secured to them the -ecquisition: df 

increased income, feefrom any:viskts 
and ineonvenience attending: other modes: 
Varied into annuities since thas period, the'| of'ebtaining’a similar objects «Unites thie 


ter terms than im any jation ofa pri- 
the dbjert bd the. plan 
is not to obtain for' the public anly profit 
- fromthe sale of: annuities; but as: 1 -have 


given in the annuity, without any dedue- 
whatever. It is my ‘hepe and confi- 
dente that in the peevent state 


of the fingnces of: the country, I shall be 
able te) procure loans ‘in. the 3: per cents. 
yedeemable at 80, in which ‘case; in: the 
event of the éands rising above'80) I mean 
to propose that the stock so created shall 

not be teansferable... The right hon. gent. 
concluded with moving the’ first of ‘the 
following: Resolutions: viz,» «¢. That«it 
would tend to:a more spesdy-and efficient 
seduction of the national:debt, and would 
af the same time;*be of material accom~ 
modation:and ‘convenience .to the ‘public, 
if every proprietor of. three per cent. con- 
solidated ‘fund er reduced bank annuities 
were at liberty to exchange, with the com- 
_. missioners for the reduction of the national 
debt, sueh bank annuities fora life annuity 


daring the! continuance of a single life, 
to be named by such proprietor; or for a 


jie annuity during the continuance of the 


lives of two persons, to..be: named by 
such proprietor, and of the life of the 
longer liver of such two nominees. 
That, im order toigive effect: to the afore~ 
going resolution, ¢very proprietor of three 
per cent: ‘consolidated or reduced bank 
annuities, who shall be desirous of ex- 
changing any such bank for 
a life annuity: onthe continuance of a 


single tife;-shall, ‘on’ ‘transferring ‘to the: 


missioners for the reduction of the 
national: debt ‘any. such bank annuities, 
be entitled, during the continuance of his 
orher: lifeyor of the: life of*some other 
~person'to’ be named by hinw or her, to re- 
_ ceive (under ‘such regulations ‘as parlia~ 
ment may deem it expedient to adopt) 
for: every: 100%; of such: bank. annuities, 

and so im-proportion for any greater sum 
than 100k: of! such annuities, ‘transferred 
to the said:¢ommissioners, «a lifecannuity: 
of according to ' the 
“the nominee, and the average price 

‘such bank annuities on thenearest open 
preceding ‘the: transfer 

thereofy:as is specified the following 


* 


‘plan; these individuals! would ‘exjeyimore | i 
advantages, they would 


= 


4 


give farther effect to 


any such bank annuities for a life annuity: 
in the continuance of the lives of two per+ 
| sons; to: be named’ by:such rietot (of 
whom ‘such ietor may be one), and 
| the life: of the longer liver of them, shalt 
the reduction of the national debt: any 
such bank annuities, be ‘entitled, dari 

the continuance of such two lives, and 


reeéive (ander such regulations as 


1001. of sach annuities tranferred to the 
said commissioners, @ life annuity of: such 


ages of such two nominees and the average 


open day preceding the ‘day of the ttanss 
tables. tables are printing.) 
Thatino person shall be admitted’ to be 
‘nominee, either for the grant’ of ‘an :aite 


or for the grant of an. 
tinuance of two lives and of*theloager 
liver of them, who shall be under the age 
of thirty-five years. 5. That the’ divi« 


by. | dends ——— respect of the bank am 


nuities, -w shall be transferred’ to’ the 
tional debt, in exchange for life’annnuities; 
shalt be. received by the said commissions 
| ers, and shal) constitute a part of the funds 
eee” to the reduction of the nationat 
debt; and that out of the said funds’ aps 


‘respective life annuities ia 
continuance ‘of’ the ‘respective lives for 
which ‘the same: shall be: payable ; ani 
thatthe said respective lite 


of England, on ‘the same on whieh) 


forthe purchase thereof, may “be 

pur weet, may be’ 
able’ in every’'yeary that’ 'the ‘first: 
‘ment ‘every annuity 
on the same day on'which: the first divi: 


sing 


to the commissioners for 


the life: of the longer liver of them, to. 


annual amount, according to the respective _ 


| price of such bank‘annuities on the nearest — 


| Buity for the continuance of single life; - 


‘commissioners for the reduction of the na 


plicable to the reduction’ the nationat 
debt, the said commissioners shall pay the 


change for such bank ahnuities, during thé 


‘shall be payable: half-yet at the bane 
a 
the! dividends: on the: docks 


& or ‘of "the surviver' of! an 
te 


‘fer thereof, as is specified in the following 


ng res ; every proprietor of 3/:per 
4 bent. consolidated or reduced ‘bank.annui- a 
: | ties, who shall be desirous of ‘exchanging 
before stated; to secure the redemption of | 
that ‘part of the ‘stock transferped,-at: ‘the 
transfer. fall value would be 
parlias 
e ment may deem 1 18 adopt) for 
every 100/. of such bank annuities, and 
so in proportion for any greater sum than 
| 
dendvon the bank annuitiesso 
ayable to the: said -commissian: 
able, Is That, | two 


in: every: such account 


fourth atthe: 


hisorber life shell he paid to-the\ ‘person ens. 


titled to: such annuity; or: his or ‘her exe- 
gutors ‘or administrators, as the case may 
provided: the: same shall -be claimed 
withintwor years: death of such 
single’or: surviving nominee ; and that the 
annual sum payable for every such Jife an- 
nuity so-ceasing as aforesaid; shall thence- 
forth revert.to and constitute part of ‘the 
fands:applicable :to the: reduction of the: 
national.debt...:6.. That:for the purpose:of | 
of the’ measure pro- | 
posed:in the «a ing resolutions, with | 
mption of ‘the public | 
pak parate.account shall be kept half- | 
y, bythe commissioners for the: re- | 
Joctionor the national debt, of all bank | early 
annuities which shall have been transferred 
to them for the purchase of any life an- 
_ Meities; and-of the dividends receivable by | rose 
them: in respect thereof, up to the period of 
such; account; disti _ therein, ‘so 
‘much of ‘the said bank annuities. as shall 
have been transferred in the course of the | 
next immediately preceding half-year :— 
Also a: half-year account ofthe amount 
ofall. the: life annuities: granted by: them | 
Up ‘to. the period of such. dis- 
tinguishing’ therein the amount: of the | 
life‘annuities which shall have been grant- | 
ed: course of the. ‘next :immedi- 
ately -balf-year ; sand also of} 
the amount of ‘all the annual sums which 
‘to; of ‘the. said: account, 
all by’ reason of the deaths of nominees | 
awe reverted to the funds applicable to 
the reduction of the national ebt, distin- 
ing therein the amount of such annual 
gum} as shall have so reverted in the course 
of the; next. immediately preeeding half- 
year; together: with» an: 
amount of life annuities then — 


the life:‘annuities then before 


ted; | 


stock, which: up the period of such 

would have been redeemed: bythe: ex. 
cesses in the amount of. the ree annuities 
from: time:'to time: payabl e’ by the :said 
commissioners, above the amount of the 
dividends from time to time receivable. 
them, in: ‘the bank annuities, trans. 
ferred for the: purchase of such: 
ties, in case such excesses had been inters © 


mediately applied in the redeasiptions 


-cent. stock, in the manner: prescribed. 

the laws:now in force for the: ene 

‘the National Debt?) 
Mr. Windham: would : ‘notin 
go-into, any detailed'o 

plan submitted -to the: 

right hon. gent., bat merely, 

serve, that-there was this obvious 

objection to the Plan, 

that it did, greater or less degree, 


tendto ‘vitiate;:the sioralsvof :the Jewen 


orders of the people... He was afraid:that;, 
too many parents ‘would be found,’ whoi 
be very willing to. sacrifice the 


future interests of their children to their 


own immediate gratification. The system: 
of annuities was too genctally attended: — 
with such | 


sawno-) 
| thing in the Plan of the right.hon. gent: 
calculated to obviate such: in. the! 


Mr.; Brand. sup a. case: in: which, 
five millions were when the! 
stocks were at'60; he then supposed, that’ 


| by the*natural of the 
the operation : Baking 

would reach 65,: but. | 
accelerated progress, in: consequence: of 
_temoving:so much from the market, they: — 


and | would rise to 70:.in that case ‘he :con-: 
would be de-: 


| tended, that no, ad 


rived from the measure, but rather that: it, 


above the:amount of the dividundla retele~ veMr. Tierney 


able in respect 

- then before transferred for'the 
life dnnuities ; and also the excess (if any) 
in the: amount of the life. annuities ‘then 
payable‘above the amount of such. divi-| 
ithata 


of all the bank annuities) 


ite account shall | | 


families. the sane ‘didnot 


| Plan. Persons:of, high rank,could :with 
ease 


cumulgeed dividends .of the capital 
rhole amount: of p ricent.capita}. 4 
* 
deprecated :the® facility: 
which e Fiar proposed to afford ‘to per-' 
sons in the lower walks of -life to do that ag 
be 
SOCK, WHICH, UD the period 
| shall ‘been redeemed ;by the 
have:eo reverted to the |, tried..a; similar) Plan in: 1783,/ which in-) 
tirely failed,’ Every thing led him torbe- 


‘ 
260 


to 

when the chance 

was assuring” him that .capital would 

rise in value?’ It appeared’ ‘to him ‘also 

{although he only stated it without mean- 
ing to infer that ‘step, 
‘cireumstatices, might not be adviseable); 

that the Plan would bea 
‘act of parliament, ‘respecting 

of the pa and’ consequent infraction’ of 
faith with the public creditor: It was well 
known; that the* stocks: 
the periodical presence in ‘the’ market: of 

‘the commissioners for’ the reduction of the 
who ‘were’ bound to*make certain 

chases on certain days, whatever might 

the state’ of that market. If; however, 

these’ annuities were granted to‘a consi- 
derable ‘extent, that* partiof ‘them which 
exceeded the interest, must: diminish~ the 
disposable sum‘in thehands:of the com- 

‘missioners for the reduction of the debt. 
The consequence would be, that the effect 


now produced; and which he had just de- | 


_ seribed, would be materially lessened; and 
person who stock last week on 

theaith of the-act of parliament, by which 
~ he expected: that his property would soon 
be very much increased  in'‘value,: would 


thus find himself deceived. ‘The right hon. 


ions, that ‘he 
uld‘ be able to make loans in the three 


cent. stock redeemable at:80. 


advantage would: be derived from) this: he 
as ata loss to comprehend. In propor- | tion 
ich it was to be re- 
deemable’ by the contractor, would the 
contractor raise his original terms. -He 
- did not mean to de from’ the merits 


rogate 
of the:right hon. gent:, but he could assure 


him, that he never yet knew any chancel- 
lorof the exchequer who was a match for 
the gentlemen inthe. citys where theiri in- 

Rove contended that the. plan. of his 
friend : wuld’ be’ beneficial to 


who should transfer. their | ad 


stock: for annuities, in’ as ‘much’ as:it would 
secure‘ their: annuities without any of the 
difficulties: of recovery attending annuities 
charged :dands. ‘The: public ‘funds 
_would thetefore be:preferred:;: and that the 
‘practice purchasing under ‘this ‘plan 
would: not) be:i injurious to the :public,- was 
apparent:‘from: the ‘circumstance. that the 


‘under some | 


‘morals of the 


| ot making’such purchases: He 
lieve that any instance had 6c- 
corred in which a arent had ‘deprived’ 
child ‘of its inheritatice in order to increase 
present iricorne by sinking capital in such. 
e gerieral the 
an w greatly’ outweigh eve 
tion: The’ Plan of 1783 ‘was not 
in’ point, because thete,: present means 
were to be given up for future advantages 
whereas, heré’ the ‘reverse was ‘the’ ‘case. 
This Plan might not’ be within the strict 
letter of the‘act,: ‘but "he was persuaded it 
was within its When the Resola- 
right ‘hon. friend 
the house be ‘call upon’ for a 
decision; “he was ‘convinced, that they 
would be considered: as ‘calculated: ul 
mately to ‘accelerate ‘the’ of the 
‘Lord Petty: allowed thats though’ in 
peace, capital ‘might be withdrawn from 
the fands to be employed in commeréé} 
yet the funds would rise, as no loans a ie 
to the ‘general princi 
framed, so meetany sudden shock; 
which might,: by possibility, occur? to des 
press the price of the funds. ‘The’ phan of 
the right hon. gent: would hold-out aes 
inducements to persons having ‘lower « 
tals to purchase, than were to be 
in the ‘course’ of fair’ trade: The. effect 
yernment upon’ the transae- 
that the lower and middle classes 


would thus avail themselves of ‘the profit 


held out by» government. It was well 
that where annuities had ‘been én- 


vernment to any’ extent) 


country. The rentes viagéres 

were of: that. In that instance; 

ha ted the annuities on the terms 
traile,’ but: here an advan 


that was tobe given. ‘He ‘thou 


it, too, somewhat extraordinary, ‘that'this 
shouldbe: out at atime 


when an additional tax was to be laid pont 


y every princi prudence, providence; — 
and foresi . whilst: the chains under 
the right t.’s plan’ would ‘be:the 
very t the effect of this: 


and of the tax upon Life Insurances. 


be detrimental to the interests of the coun 


HIS wos notiprepaned to say: 


preferred capital to interest, should ail 

: 4 
€ : 

. 
% ou 


© 


oceasions Upon W: reper 
to make modifications nti 
upon ithe, letter of The, Si 
did not. produce all the that 
wed. its operation by the 
the debt it. redeemed, but. the manngr 
ofthat fund brought into the af 


or,monthly, 
defended the Plan of, his 
right. hon. no :bonus 
persons for. investing their, oto: the 
prejudice of their families. The scale was 
ptinciples; of tke 
probabilities, of life ;.and, eceffbes.it 
‘might have u the morals.of the publie; 
it should be recollected, that thie shoiti sais 
uuities,, which had. lately: fallen in, tothe 
of.4,.0r per annuni, had 
in and had been in}4he 
market without produging. any such efféct; 
though. upon’ the. principle of, the gentler 
‘men, opposite, they were much more dan- 
gerous,as they: 
capital to be There-weré nuni- 


it would be, desit- 
able for parties to. purchase annuities: for 


lives, other! own and there-were 


every, day to be. met-many ruinous modes 
of accomplishing that,object. ::In-the pre; 
aent.state of this country, inany 


cases of. persons, ‘who, without i 
of 


the. lan. of his; hon: 


and 
w 
'yalue of:the funde-at thie time, 


War, there :was. a greater: bility that 
bog of! stocks: wo thaw fall) 
as, the.-average price e'redemp- 
than. the. present: price, all the: tise above 
the: present: priea would De 

Davies: 

nearly'as, we could céliect: from: the: low 
tone of voice. in-which hei delivered: his 
Join 


thon; friend had-stated only, that 


tage: | ity, the fact 


inducements 1. the lower clases 
culate; .in ‘amnuities.. ‘The finances 
of rante: had: been in embarrassed 
hate. at the time of: resorting to the rentes | 


that be produced: 


trade. The plan upon 

hitherto. tines abide ia ‘itt this country, was 

tor 


ering all. circumstances: of: peace:or. 


toiredeem. 


viagéneh 
present, and. it was dangerous 
fori the state to speculate sugh. tr 


If: there were vicesitin a. countey, 
ought aot: to partake) of. them 


France there‘ had-been many,instances 
of. persona, interests.of 


those of Franee. 


Basing considered: 
foctly’ clear. but upon:one:’ 
of calculating, the value: ane 
calculation was founded 
life, it .would! be-a bad ic for, 

ordinary probabi 
the: lives insured: would’ be picked 
lives. He did-not think:the. plan‘ would 
succeed to extent,:and: trusted: it 
would. A: great: patt of: the: -rise:of 
the funds which had: taken 
last loan, had. been: produced: by’ the stagr 
other. emplo for 
would, , employment 
Capital, keap; down the rise. of the.fands 
Other, causes) 
fands-would 


But, he apprehended that t 


to | fall’ in conséijuence of a defalcation: of 


revenue ari from thé stagnation 
me 


iad 


give the: individual the chance:of 
térity to relieve the presentigendration: 
plan-ef the chancellor of: the-excher 
quer’ was the :reverse, borrowing at: five 
centy.wheteby we should have-miote 
interest to and atid posterity less: 
had not+so 
view of the: state*.of: the finances:of the 


country as to think, this: desirable; 


Mr... W.; Sutith: could 


In. all’ cases: ‘where — 


dency: oF this | 
govemment ‘profited. by the: vices‘of' the 
coutitryy; it comived: at) them«,/ Thus: it 
was thatiit was easier to procure: licences 
for:all the country: than 
to suppréss-one;: and: to ‘the profit govern 
ment derived:from: the. ‘stamp’ 


‘them, it:was owing: that the 


with. quack. medicines”; 
applied ta moan 


she 


return: of}:peace 


the plan. would interfere | with the, spisit of 
the act, but. undonbtedly: there might ibe 
hase 
ortainly neld out superior advantages to 


yank exhibitions which saluted tite 
the public: in. every. street of: this 


the 
annuities as 


attention. to the 
‘Gentlemen had 


{ 


profited by the vices of 
> it was not so zealous in sup-. 
He looked, upon these 


When 


not be 
.-The Chancellor 


the hon. op posite the cane | 


did. manner in which the by bad shewn their 
lan be had 
ked of the immoral ten- 
dency of his’ plan,. and of the effect it 


would have in changing the character of 


country.. ‘They considered the pur- 


But would it not be proper for a parent 
are an ‘annuity for his child. or for 


chase of to} 


be putdown.. If parents purchased annui- 


ties for their own: lives to the prejudice of 


their children, that, he-admitted, would be 
and‘ ought to be diseountenanced, 


widow, ifthe circumstances of his: pro- 


perty would not. admit of pro- 
vision? It would: be idle small 
aginuities,: for. servants, or for a. 


: -widow, on the security of land, when the | 


and perhaps of re- 


held out without any 


Id out to any 

n: of -petsons ; the calculations 

wee funded uport the 
ere were every day m 


Instead of having am immoral cing 
the princi 

upon es 

Nature,. in port i 

He should not be 

racter.. But-upon. ev i i 

could give it, he found ‘balance. of good: 


erate over any evil that 


greatly” prepond 
ht be.likely to arise from its operation. 
Bobed ‘to state, that one of the 
-Resolutions contained the principle’ of the 


calculations, and the scale of. purchases, . 


commissioners, and add to: the-amonnt of 
the redeemed stock; whilst the amount of 
Fund would be affected only: 


DEBATES, Max 13; 1608-—Local Militia Bill 


proposed, | reagh 


| muity created. . The! 


might, perhaps,: 
with the the act, but: 


was certainly within its spirit, and this was, 
one of the cases in which the hon. gentles: 
men had admitted that the letter m 
be departed .from.—The first Resolution 
was then agreed to, and the chairman hav- 
-Feported p progress, the committee was 
_ordered to sit again on Thursday. 
[Locat Murti Lord Castle- 
moved the order of the day for- 
the further. consideration of. the report . 


moved that the bill be vecoemnaittéil: the 

‘house resolved ‘itself into the committee. 
Mr. with a. view to the 

certain and efficient training of the le; 


of 
the English Local Militia bill, and having: — 


proposed an amendment, rendering it com- 


pulsory to. call out the quotas under = 
bill as speedily as may be. 
Lord Ah thought it might be 


; pati left to the discretion of government 


carry the training into effect with alk 
the ‘speed: He, however, ‘was ‘was 
willing :to. accede to the hon. gent.’s 
Position, with some. verbal am: 


_ Mr. Windham thought the burthen of 
the. training and regimenting too greatto” 


impose on the people: till there was.a 
‘prospect of. its being wanted. It was the 
merit of the Training act, that it gave the! 


power of calling out the people when they: 
burthen 


should be wanted, and imposed no 
in. the . intermediate’ time. If any~ hon. 


executed delay incentive 
-was to indulge them vith 
‘of the soon as possible. 
Mr. G. Vansittart thought : ‘sO 
ballot as this‘measure required, would: be 
intolerable and impracticable. ‘He wished 
the lists to be m: 
wm te the same time for the local 
e general militia, in order to avoid 

the unr repetition of. the bustle 
and confusion attending that proceeding. 


subsequent ‘years ‘should be diminished ‘as 
they in proficiency ; 
they had: the. age of ‘they should 


* 


|. gentlemen were so much in love with the. 
present measure, that. ittobe 


le out, and the ballot to 


had not only |, — After. some . further observations, the 
of lives, but. ypon:communi- Amendment was to as modified ~ 
cation with those most intimate with such | on the suggestion of lord Castlereagh. ~~ 
, subjects... It had been said, that the:plan | Sir James” objected the 
would interfere: with the.operation of the ballon plan and pro- 
_ Smking: Fund; but: that. must have been posed that men should be taken 
| mistakes because, iftits o were 'to:| from the oft 19, to that of 25 ; 
the whole | that they sl for 3 months 
sum transferred for that id go’ to the.| first’ year, and that the time inthe 


that when 


i 
gove 
* 
; 
; 
‘ 
‘ 
. 
; 


rotation should depend:on.the age and not. 
of:having the services of these young men, 
who would be much easier trained, and 
with a much less butthen to the nation, 
which would have fewer wives and fa- 
milies to provide for. It would be much 


- Lord - observed; that this 
would entirely destroy the system of quo- 
tas, and the hardship would fall very un- | 
equally on the counties, unless the . hon. 
Baronet meant that the whole of the vo- 
lunteer establishment should be imme- 


' diately abolished.: This would, besides, | 


_ be: attended with difficulties in the execu- 
tion,’ mach hardship, and other disad- 
vantages, to which he did see it ne- 
cessary at present to subject the country. 

«Mr. Windham of neither of the 
plans ; but of the two, the hon. baronet’s: 
was certainly preferable, as along with the 
burthen on the public it would bein some 

_ degree efficient, whereas the noble lord’s. 
would do: nothing‘ more than impose an 
useless burthen. The hon. baronet. was 

‘for dissolving the volunteers. - The noble 
lord was for wasting them by degrees ; he 
was for dritling them, secundum artem : 
his object was to transfer them to the lo- 
cal militia; he intended to bribe them 
to come into this militia, and té induce the 
officers, by giving them rank, to ‘bribe: 


the men to’ accom: them. . This was. 
his mode of proceed -with those. to | 


whom he had so often said he was willi 
to trust the fate of the country : why di 
he not trust them now? “He had within 
50,000 of-all that he had before of volun- 


teers. But the noble: lord was obliged to | 


some of the very methods he had so loudly 


nies which he had propagated against the 
proceedings of the late administration on 
this subject. - He did not at: all approve 
of the method of teaming proposed by 


* either of the plans. It was impossible: té 


train. the. le, so as to bring them: in 
the enemy; under effi- 


cers as ignorant as themselves, What he 


had was to teach them the mere 
powder. But his great object was to: 
enrolled, sa that they might:be:cal- 
upon, in case of emergency, to:join the 


«Colonel Foley this.a very fait 
hill, as.it went to call upon-those counties 
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(are: 


to dogtheir duty, who not faenished’ 
their proportion of volunteers, © 


Lord Castlereagh mentioned, that 
tended to propose that there should be an! 4}. 
instruction to volunteer corps that’were; 
full, to admit as supernumeraries persons 
who chose to pay half the fine, and 
into a‘volunteer corps, in order to be éx- 

ted from this service. 
Windham observed that this wag 
forcing into volunteer corps those who [ 
‘were no volunteers. 

- Mr. C. Wynne rather approved the bill, 
so far as‘it went; fora more permanent:. 
force than the volunteers was necessary.: 
Yet he would have prefered a conséription: 
of the young men from 18 to 25 to the 
method of ballot.’ A’ conscription; he - 
affirmed, would be much more efficacious 
and less distressing than the ballot, forthe: — 
duty would then be certain and unavoida> ~ 
ble, whereas the system of ballot wag ~ 
attended with the most tormenting anxiety . 
| and uncertainty, and was calculated to: 
introduce a system of perjury, that would 

The Secretary at Wer observed, 
that plan, all ranks must be confounded, 
and this would be felt as~-an intolerable: 
grievance. The nt mode of exempt-' 
ing persons, by fine and service in volun~ 
teers, would have the effect of bringing: 
into the local. militia‘ these who were most. 
fit for such a situation. 

Mr. Wynne observed, that he had meant: ° 
that the volunteers should be opento those 
who chose toserve inthat way. 

Wilberforce thought that the hon. 
baronet’s — was preferable, and he: 
was sorry the principle had not been acted: 

nas it"had: been detailed by a: noble. 
-_writer (lord Selkirk). But the amendment: 
proposed by the hon. baronet would 


winciple of thepresent-bill; 
and co beddopted 
in the committee: He fore; 
oppose it as being. bsdught forward at an: 
improper period: If, however, it. should 
be proposed time when he could, 
| consistently with of the house,’ 
support it, he wouldido so, for he wascon~ 
vinced it would, more: than. any other’ 
plen; give security to the country;and 
contribute to the restoration of peace. © = 

_ ‘The house then divided, For the:amend~ 
ment 41,; Against it:246.;: Majority :105. 
_—Several:verhal: amendments:were made) 
in‘the 


deal ‘of discussion | took. place: — The | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
4 
» | 4 
| 
- 


May 16... 


the chairman’ report- 


ed progtess, and obtained 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


leave to-sit again 


Bho 


[Inptetment The Lord Chancel- 
the motion for the second-reading. 
this bill, intimated,. that many noble 
lords had been under:a mistake, respecting 
the for its discussion, having 
unders' that: it: would. take place ‘on 
Wednesday ; and as it was: a bill of 
importance, he trusted. their ‘lordships: 
would agree with him. in the‘propriety of 
discharging the order as it:then stood, in 
order that it might take place on Wednes- 


Stanhope: My lords, I perfectly. 

agree wi the nobles learned 

is bill isa measure of the greatest im- 

portance, and that it would be r that 
the discussion be deferred till Wedne 

but; then I-earnestly im 

noble: lords will attend on that day. 

should. also have concurred with that noble: 

and dearned lord, if -he had: further«said, 


that.there never was a more infamous bill 


brought up from. the. house of commons, 
for it-has a tendency to destroy the Trial 
by Jury; nay worse, to render that trial 
ridiculeus.—The motion was agreed to. — 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


»dMfonday, May16. 


ty 


{First Frurrs Sin, John 
Newport rose, in purswance’ of bismptice, 
to move for leave to bring jn a Bill for 


_ > the more equal:valuation of the revenue of 


the First Fruits in:IreJand, and for the due 


collection thereof. In doing this, ‘the 


__ right hon. gent. took occasion tu state the 
upon’ which: he proceeded. 
the ‘Returns made by the Archbisho 
irst Fruits at present collected was mer 
350/. per annum, sum wholly inadequate 
inally in the view: 
legislature, which was the augmenting th 
livings.of the poorer’ clergy.” It was on 
that account that he wished to render more 
effectual what the bounty “of the ‘crown 
_haddestined for such a benevolent purpose. 


Jewoutd sufficient to-state'to therhiduse, 


that a large proportion of the parishes in 


| had taken place at so 


sdnesday, 


ject in view. He might reckon, that there’ 
were 1;500 parishes, whose First Fruits: 
were valued, while: there were about 900 
remaining still unvalued. 


reign of queen Anne, 

‘no proportion to what they now ought to 
be. It-was his intention to propose that: 
| the payment of the First Fruits should not 
attach to any living that did not amount 
to 2501. 
| tion he had been able to make, it 


throughout all the different parishes, after 
deducting all expences, would produce. 
between 20;000/. and 30,000/. per annum, 
This ‘sum would be the means of increas- 
‘ing they ‘benefices of Ireland ; and’ 
hethought it would be more proper in the. 
legislature to look to this 
that fund productive, than to pay out of 
the treasury sum of money for 

of the 


pose, which would affect the body 
people, without any reason or . ‘be- 
ing first laid down. . It) not affect 


| any of the present incumbents, so as to be: 
|a burden upon them. Upon ‘the whole, 


sures which he proposed 
ed with very sonsailey and most beneficial 


then concluded with moving for leave to 
bring in the said bill. frente (edit 


Sir A. Wellesley opposed the motion, 


Henry: 8, and one: t consideration: 
whether were not in 


e thought, at least, that 


did not pay the First Fruits, but 


ceedi small,-that it was not- worth 


The valuations 
a period as the 


per annum.—From every calcula- 


| tohim that the revenues of the First Fruits, 
|whea properly: valued and collected: 


e-of making 


he could help thinking:-that the mea= 
: would be attend- 


consequences. right “hon. baronet 


| He saidhe believed the valuation that now 
existed had taken place inthe reign’ of 
eral already sufficiently provided for? — 


many 
already sufficiently provided for, while . 
others were not so ;» but the measure now 


uality’in that-instance was ex- 
while to alter the’ valuation; the more 
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: proposed would go to: benefit them all " 

ally, 

especia 

enlarging glebe houses:in Ireland and 

the»sum now »proposed:to be grantedin 

large: he believed: the house would thi 
ith ‘him, :that;there wasino)ground for 

“were not at all:valued, and there- nature, that every one .ought;to agree 
fore-conttibuted nothing towards itheob- 


\ 


‘thot the benefices insltelesd wore exceeds} the 


ingly unequal:;- the superior .clergy: being 
well provided for, Not 80. 
That appeared to him to be the chief, if 


“not the sole for this bill... Its ob- 
ject. was to-obtain the First Fruits revenue. 


ip the manner originally. intended, and to 
apply for the advantage of the smaller: 
description of the clergy. His right-hon;; 
friend had stated, that he meant to exclude. 
those clergymen from . ent of the: 


first-fruits, whose benefices did not,amount | 


to 250/. a year. He was.as much disposed: 
asany man te resist' an innovation upon 


church: property, but this: was a: decided: | 


payment, which, from the earliest times, 
the church had» been liable to 5; and.all 
that was aimed at: was, a new valuation, to 

_ which they were by. law to be:subjected, 
_ The crown: : wisely-and. liberally 
ted this in the reign of queen Anne, 
purposes. the most useful and the most. 
rtant, and parliament were now only 
ed upon to give efficacy ‘to:‘former: 
legislative measures; which become 
asatwere a deadiletter, and.an unavailing. 
instance of generosity.. It was a perpetual 
fund, which sould increase:from. year to 
ew ‘The chancellor of the exchequer 
ad. formerly: said, that it was desirable 
that ‘every resident clergyman : in -this 
Id not have less than 200i.:a 

.: He tho this would also be ex-. 


now only :preducing about 3000/.: The. 
the object of:such. magni- 
tude,. and’ 20 injurious, that: he could.-not 
Horner said,:he owned he felt. much 
_ surprise:.at the opposition that had. been 


“the residence: of: the clergy: in 


renewing that. valuation whenever. it. 


As -he understood it, 


| from.; time: to: time, by: the ke 
great seal, the master of the. 
other officers therein named.:: So from this 
| itappeared, that the statute law of the units 

ed dom empowered the crownto make — 
this valuation. Such was the avowed obs 


| ject of ‘the present bill, anditshould:have 
| his: hearty: support, as it could never:be 
supposed that the sum: of 3000/. a-y; 
was all that ever was in view to be-rai 


the bountyiin question.) okt 
| He insisted that the bill went to. raises 


of ‘Ireland, under the idea that it 
their interest, by first taxing then 


of Ireland and of. 


why the clergy of Ireland upon adifs 
tenting England? If 
there were to be any new valuation, it 
t to extend to England as well as to 
Ireland. A-bill similar this one had 
earsego; by a great.and eminent prelate, 
but 4 uashed. would reduce 


exercise 


rable, bo encourage res 


Ireland..:, Gentlemen. ‘toy 


tof parliament of the 28th 


revenur‘out of the pockets’of the:clergy  - 


inorder to procure the fund: The:churches 
to be :one: and indivisible, and therefore 
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alleged, to. impose..2. tax: upon, Ahe; 
clergy, but to effect.an equalization of the, 
} smaller livings and to levy that:whichith 
j clergy were already bound by formeracts | 
\ to bestow in a more impartial manner, |. 
| | He denied the proposition thatthe former | - 
valuation was to be the standard of future 
proceedir The trustees had:the power 
of: Henry sth, was exte todreland; 
| and by it a valuation: was to’ take’ place, 
_ tremely desirable in Ireland,:and it would 
be: the: best mode of discouraging the 
‘Roman Catholic: religion. .'This was ex- 
actly ‘such a measure as would,raise the 3 
| of the Protestant Church; 
would --go: to tax the clergy between 
20,0001. the First: Fruits 
them,.to the greatest distress; if such 
ill as this passed the house. It would = 
a charge .almost;insupportable, a8 
man. would -be ‘nearly 3 years; be. 
he could reap from the. 
he might have erected. Ab 
a e to this measure, the more especially ni 
the bill... After the discussions 
yn measures d «by. power :in this country, a 
ge | luation..of the First Fruits was 
the king’s\benefit. . Nevertheless 
so.) that. neither the. keeper of the 
‘ is bill. spon:wreng principles and:mia- j at: all any 


for this nt pur- 
one Upon “he. although more. 
was:now. thought necessary, yet this, of all 
others, would be the hardest mode of rais-. 
- ing it;; and he trusted such a tax upon. the 
clergy would never be entertained by the 
house of commons. 
Mr. Ponsonby said, that it.was quite an 
erroneous statement to say that this meg-' 


benev 


‘| gure was.to raise a tax upon the clergy to 


the amount of. $0,000/. a-year. _It did not 
do.so; but.the efiect of it would be merely 

to. raise from the higher order of the cler- 
that which the legislature had wisely 

wed upon the poorer, without inflict- 
ing.any additional taxation upon the 
people at large... The measure was purely 
prospective, calling on, the great prefer- 

ments.inIreland to contribute a certain 


proportion to.support.those of the, clergy 
have .not-wherewithal, to live. upon, | 


sight hon. friend did not,:in the bill 
for which he then asked leave, take upon 
. himself to fix any estimate, or to apportion 
the. amount this fund ought to, pay .for 


pious purposes. It solely preceeded upon 


+ this fair and equitable principle, that those 


of the. ecclesiastical order, who. received 


asgreat deal out of, the church of Ireland, 


Ought. to. be compelled to.advance some- 
of such of their 

rt poses of life... The objections 

oft the. doctor (Duigenan) were 
sotiripesedt by the statement of his right 
hon. friend... The learned. doctor had as- 


 gerted that it would, in its operation, load 


- the: clergy. of: Ireland with an exorbitant 
,amount,.of; taxation. The answer was, 
that.the amount-was solely left to the. dis- 
_  eretion.of the house ;, the bill did not take 
upon itself ~ een any scale of appro- 
jon... 
the seven to.settle. the, detail... That. the 
principle .was necessary, every man_.ac- 
quainted. with the state..of Ireland must 
ge, two rics,.each producing an 
_ income of 20,000/. per annum, and neither 
ef which paid asingle farthing, to the fund 
of First Fruits... Would. any man then say, 
that a new: valuation was not necessary, 


and that such preferment ought not, to.con- 


gomforts of poo 


4 


the fact to. the 
Pos ed was an Innovation, or’ 


to his..own know: | 


| 
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clergy. It .only. followed up anold and 
establi religion in that country. 
trench upon the -proj of. the churca, 
because he felt it eats a title to. se- 
curity as. any other g of possession. — 
This. bill had. no such. object, it did not 
attempt to apply that species of property 
to any foreign purpose. It was not to serve 
the laity, but..to provide a. due. provision - 
for those of, their own calling, to whom, 
both a:sense of interest for, religion, and 
a feeling of sound policy, ought to ad- 
minister competency and comfort. The_ 
learned doctor had. argued, that, because — 
some years’ ago, a reverend: prelate. had 
cessful. in a measure similar to 
the present,.therefore the. motion of :his' 
right hon..,friend,.ought to be refused, 
Such an. inference was totally inconclusive; 
as the. usage: of. parliament. never could 
warrant this doctrine, that it should, on a! 
subsequent occasions, refuse the. adoptior 

of a measure, merely. because previous 
parliaments did not feel the proprie 
acceding of a similar 
provisions: 0: oposed bill w 
fully within the i of the house, 
al it should accede. to. the present 
motion. | But if, onthe contrary, the house 


should, in the present stage, determine-on 
the impropriety: of submitting it to: parlia- 
men iscussion, then it would. have 


ado this principle, that in the la- 
tion of the all 
improper. What would the right hon, 
the chancellor of the exchequer say to © 
such doctrine? He who felt so: warmly 
the necessity of some-measure of church 
reform, and had actually before the house — 

a measure of legislation, which went.to 

take:from.the. property of the rector. of 4 
living of 2501. a-year ?. He had descanted 
upon the justice and propriety of sucha 


reform. _ He had allowed no fear of inno- 
vation nor agerepenanen of disturbing or 
burdening church property, to i 


or to retard this his favourite scheme ;,.a1 
surely if there was any parity in reasoni 
or any consistency to be pursued, he must 
feel: the necessity and the justice:of:the 
bill which his right hon. friend, had now — 

asked leave to introduce... 
Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he was. by no means. inclined tore, 
tract or to qualify any one opinion, whieh 
he had advanced in. the support of ‘the 


glerey.The.bounty, of the. crown. was 
i 
ribute to the maintenance and augmented 
4 measure ] rat te 


which the last-speaker adverted-; still 
. considered: the bill now proposed 


tion. 
_ person’ being preferred ‘to a bishopric or 


| “Mr. Maurice Fit 


muc 


to the organ through 


. pressed wi 


tion,'the great, enormous, and- lucrative in- 
proportion, even to the 


‘be rather to ‘procure situations 


 to'beattribated to that 


a thost 
crete mode of regulation, burdening 

clergy with asevere imposition of taxa- 
this country it was felt, upon a 


great living, that at least the product of 


ree or four years of his income was an- 
ticipated ‘by the expenses which, on: his 


induction, he had to-defray. 
Knight of Ker- 
Try) advised the chancellor of the exche- 


to ser before he rejected a measure. 


refused, must lead to a full in- 
vestigation of the-state in which the Irish 
church was placed. —He proved, from an 


historical review, that ‘the ‘act of Queen 
- Anne, by which the fund of first. fruits | 


were made available to the erection of 


_ glebe houses, and to the ‘promotion of pi- 


ous: pur; ~had been received by the 
cle that’ age as ‘a great boon ; so 
so, that there existed @: ‘com~ 


which they should convey their ‘thanks to 
the throne. © There.’ was''no man who so 
well knew the necessity for the’ 
measure as the learned doctor.’ ‘Fe ew 
the deficiency of glebe houses in Ireland, 
and that such deficiency was, at all visita- 


_ tions, the pretext and excuse for the non- 
residence of the clergy. Was -the house 


only to recognize this doctrine, that whilst 
pre t of Ireland was op- 
‘burdens and extreme taxa- 


comes of the clergy, were not to pay any 
t i port of the 
e livings in 


land had been united for political pur- 
s; indeed, their object appeared to 
political 


partizans, in place‘of provisions ‘for reli- 
gious pastors, and the diminutions of the 


‘in that country was principally 
1. of policy. 
He concluded’ by assuring the house, that 
the refusal‘of the-present measure would 
oke'a discussion, which would perhaps 
‘not ‘the -most ‘serviceable to the inter- 


to find 
so grossly rusinformed ‘on a ‘subject‘on 
which, at least, he ought to 


| and to the object ‘of the parliament, by 


which that law ‘passed? "The -objeco 


tions of that night were against -the- des 
tail, and must have been created only fr’ 
the purpose of making objections, .as'in’ 
his statenient he had given no reason. for: 
such apprehensions. learned ‘doctor’ 


(Duigenan) had asserted that the present: 


bill would severely affect small livings, al- 
though it had been sama 2 stated, that 
it'was not intended to includé such bene. 
fices within its influence and ' 
The same next* proceeded to as.’ 
sert, that althoug 

the valuation of the Church property, and 
raising the fund of First Fruits, hak beer 


originally with the crown, yet it liad been 


uently given up, and that no’ such 


valuation had since the reign 


of Henry the 8th. t it was surprising 
t right hon. and learned ‘doctor 


If he would revert to the: history“ of’ those! 
times, he would find that a valuation took 
place in the reign of the first James; and’ 
that Montgomery, a patriotic and ‘liberal 


divine; then bishopof Meath, had exerted ~ 
himself to’ procure the of certain’ 


forfeited pro itty in the province of Ul- 
ster, not for his’ own private emolument, 
but to augment the’ comforts, ‘and: to'in- 
crease the happiness and respectability of 


the poorer clergy of his own see. “If he 


extended his inquiriés to more modent 
times, the learned doctor would find, that — 


the 9th of Queen Anne was recognized 


and confirmed by a legislative provision 


fore it rejected the present motion, ought 
to reflect, that it went merely to compel 


the application of funds only to the:par- 


poses for which such funds were originally 


intended: The’ right hon: the chancellor 


tion, 
the power of 


ae 


of the ‘exchequer was much alarméd’at =f 


calling upon the: clergy, by small ap- 


ation of their immense revenues; 


support the respectability of their’ owl 
had ‘no compunction’for 
the sufferings of the burdened: people of 


Ireland, when he called upon them to:pay 


50,0001. for that very purpose. ~ ‘This ver 
session such a gr hat been “made, ‘ant 
such an impost levied’ on’the p Was 
if'not naturally to’ be’ 


| weight of taxation, would ‘teason’ thas: 


quer | 
in thé reign of George I. he house} bes 
| 
propri 

thie’ house“ could refuse a measure, which | people,already 

only make'a fund, fixed’ by par- 

of | “Before you, the house of commons,-have 
building glebe*houses in Ireland, avaliable | a ‘itmpost of 50,0008 


for leave to brin 
wumbers were : 
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_ and of supporting the poorer clergy, does | 


not‘at least become your duty'to inquire 
any; and what by which 

without:any addition to our enormous bur- 
déns, can :be made .available to that pur- 
pose? We know, that by the bounty of 


the crown such a fund does exist for that | 


application, and surely there is neither 
justice, nor policy, nor reason, in calling 
upon us for further sacrifices, whilst, by 
the law of the land and the bounty of the 
crown, there exists at this moment a fixed 
and ‘settled fund for that necessary and 
desirable ‘pu had been: asked, 


is proposed bill to Ireland, | 


not extend it to this country? There 
were these two plain reasons for that limi- 
tation; first,.that in this country there 
was no necessity for a new valuation of the 
livings, because the fund of First{Fruits was 
com to its object; and next, that 
there was application’ upon the people 
of this country, as there was made tw: 
_ the people of Ireland, to furnish such a 
sum ‘as 50,0002, for that purpose. 
- The house then divided on the motion. 
in the bill, when the 
yes 50; Noes 67 ; Ma- 
jority against the motion: 17. 
TO. THE’ DARDANELLES.] 
- Colonel: Wood rose to offer to the: house 
the motion on the subject of the Log Book 
of the Royal. George, while in the Dar- 
danelles, which motion he had deferred 
from a former night. The house had al- 
ready on its table the Instructions of the 
' Admiralty to lord Collin ; and also 
the Instructions of lord Collingwood to sir 
John Duckworth, directing that not more 
than half an hour should be consumed in 
negociating with the Porte. Sir John 
Duckworth, in his letter of the 6th March, 
alledged in excuse for his non-compliance 
with these orders, the co state of 
the winds, which would not permit him to 
come close to the city-of ‘Constantinople. 
Itwas essential to a just investigation of 
the causes of the failure of the ition, 
to have full and particular evidence: on all 
the facts: bearing upon it, and: with this 
- View he moved, That there-be laid before 
the: house, a-copy of the journal or log-' 
 beok..of the» Royal» George, capt: Dunn 
(sir J. Duckworth’s. ip);. from. the’ 
29th Feb.:the day she entered the Dar- 
danelles; tothe 22d Feb.-both inclusive. - 
+ Admiral: Hervey had communicated.the 
substance of this motion tosir John Duck- 
Worth, who.with the ‘manliness that alwa 


‘fullest light should be thrown on his’ con= 
duct in the case in- question, as im ev 
‘other instance. He ‘thought it dueyhow- 


ever, to so meritorious an: officer, to state 


that it miglit be in the hon. mover’s con- 
templation to bring forward against him, 
in order that his friends might be properly 

red to meet them. 


I gave notice of my intention to: move to 


jesty’s ships, whilst employed upon the 
Expedition against Constantinople, duriag 
the very short period of four — it was 
impossible for me to foresee; that there 
could be, from any quarter, the: smallest 


but more. particularly from. the ‘quarter: 
from whence the objection has since come. 


determine upon the failure of one of the: 


‘| most important Expeditions that ever sail~ 


ed from England, and in comparison with 
the success of which, ‘the loss of every’ 
ship of the squadron would ‘have been:a 
‘trifling and inconsiderable national cala- 


tion-hung suspended the fate of only- 
Russia, but of England; and of -the whole 


passing of the Dardanelles, had our fleet: 
carrie 

‘well as of the destruction of the Turkish 
fleet, to Constantinople, within hours. 
after it had happened, (which, from — 


done), the 
would have been so great, that I am;satis~. 
‘fied the English admiral-might 
scribed any terms he pleased. The-deli-. 
vering up of Sebastiani,-the 
the forts of the Dardanelles, and the ; re- 
newal of the ancient alliance betwixt. 


isfiéd, would not ‘only have been. the im-. 
mediate consequence, but the Russians and. 
Tarks would once more have -been friends, 


Russians, have - been set» at liberty, and. 


the battles of Friedland.and: Eylau, which. 
decided: the fate of Europe... This .coun- 
try, in'place,of: being; as at ut, shut 
| out from every port:of: the Turkish. em-. 
pire, would have~ had~the- aid.and. inter-. 


particularly thé nature of any charges 


mity. Upon’ the success:of this: éxpedi-, 


civilized world. Immediately after the | 


information I have- been able to obtain, L 
am of opinion, might easily have’ been, 


land and the Ottoman Porte, I am sa-. 


and .general -Michelson;» with 60,000 


lonel Wood. ‘At the time, sir, when - 


be laid on the table of the:house,anex- - 
tract of ‘the journal of one’ of his ma- 


‘objection for the production of this paper, 


We were called upon to consider and to: . 


the intelligence of this exploit,.as 


have’ been enabled.to have taken part.im 


course of of $0 millions of people,. 
sich woul, insome have coor 


uf 


| 

Co 

‘ 
4 

stinguishes Lim, was only anxious that the 


_ assigning as the-cause—*‘ the 
the day of his entrance into» the 
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him, that there could not be,the smalles 
objection: to its production... 


lish ambassador and secretary of state, 
aining the complete ascendancy of 
ee by what means this un ate cir- 
gamstance was to be surmounted. We 


lord, Collingwood ; Coli 
_ ordersto sir J. Duckworth,—as also sir J. 
 Duckworth’s: letter to lord. 
_ after the total failure of the 


state of the winds, and currents,’ which 


Dardanelles, until that of his] it, he 
‘states to have been such, as to prevent his | gula 
being able to obey:lord Collingwood’s or- 
ders. Under such circumstances, sir, I 
_ would ask the hon. admiral who has stated 
that sufficient have not been laid 
for the production of the 
how the members of this e can possi- 
bly discharge their duty, without enquir- 
ing into the state of the winds and weather 


during the time that sir J. Duckworth was |- 


- in the Dardanelles, or whether this can be 
_ geen in any manser more fair or more 


the in’s 
not 


's 
ship, and only daring four 
of the'eleven days, duri | 
_. ¥ Duckworth was within the Dardanelles. 
—If the hon. 


what manner the house ma 
| dispose of the: motion. 


ikewise showed it to two other admi 


and they did not see the least 


its being produced. -After-this, had 
circumstances to induce the 
member to alter his opinion, I think co 
mon candour ought, at least, to. hana 


any) 


duced the hon. member to have made : 
‘sopie communication to me, and not:to __ 
have left me to suppose no opposition was, 


intended, when, on the contrary, the hon, 

admiral came down dese fo fakes 
pe upon the occasion, and to oppose, 
roduction of the paper, to which he 


had iven me reason to suppose hefeltno 
whatever.—I stated: 


to the house, that having in 
an accurate copy of captain 


1 Dunn’ 


nal during the’ "four days, which I 


asked may be placed upon the table of the 
house, it is to myself very immaterial, in; 
be pleased to, 


no doubt but that the house will give me: 


rity of our eedi 


notice of 
order book during several .weeks,: and 


though I have 


n 
copy of the our table. 


| therefore the bon.admiral frienday 
have had ample notice. I have further 
done much more than waseither incom» 


bent on me, or could have been expected: 


Admiral Hervey in explanation, ex« 
the t readiness. to give facin 
ity to the examination of the charge pre~ 


‘ferred, which was in substance, that he ad “3 
lest:| not, under all the circumstances, made:the;: 

‘| sort. of attack he ought to’ have made. 
He had no doubt that the gallant admiral. — 


would be found to:have done his duty to 


great onwill 
laid unvilings 
that 


who 
right to institute ins 


‘house. Though he 


he did not think it 
quiries into the conduct of naval and mili- 
tary commanders in that house in the first 
instance. If there was 
of neglect of daty in any case, the proper 
course was to 
ty; and if the charge 
founded, it would ‘be brought 


table of house, but understood :from 


a court mattial. 


ground fora charge 


the mattertothe = 
che bee 


ay 


my: view 
| 
opinion, how. far the failure ‘of this 
most important expedition had 
owing to the defect of 
that of the instructions, to the inadequacy. : 
a of the force, or to the unfortunate state of 
‘the winds and weather, unless the neces- 
| . . ‘sary documents are laid before us. We 
have:seen the correspondence betwixt the 
; 
bg of the 
| the sm: 
@bjection to our having copies of the o 
-ship’s ‘logs, to 
a ' amy unnecessary trouble, -and upon that 
Ihave only asked for a copy of 
Mr. Yorke 
ness to have 
fiatode of “ascertaining the state of the 
fleet; 1 will gladly adopt it.. I cannot 
a avoid remarking upon the rather uncandid 
for the production of the 


. 


the Report 


that, in’ 


_ it Was proved that Mr. Palnier had been 


ciples patty: On | 
_ idea should be taken up, or how the minis- 
Hould be fond of counténancing ‘it 


thé Honour to know him; and declared his 
Fntention to take the sense ‘of the house on 


the motion, if it should be persisted in.— 


P After some further conversation col. Wood 
agreed t withdraw themotion. 
Mr. 


Mr. Wharton 
the Committee 
@f the whole House on the Claim of Mr. 
Palmer. It was read a first time.’ On the 


‘PAtMER’s CLAIM. 


notion for the second reading, 


Mr: Bankes vose. He said hé sHould ill 
discharge his duty, as one of the guardians 
of the public purse, if-he did not declare 

his judgment, the present was one 
of the most extraordinary and unjust grants 
of the public money he had ever witnessed. 
Heé ‘was convinced the house had been 
surprised into the vote they had given. 
‘There were many opportunities, however, 
till remaining for a reconsideration of the 


“Which he hoped would not be 


omitted. He thought the present occa- 


_ gion would convince his right hon. friend 


opposite (the Chanicellor of the Exchequer) 
of the impropriety, as ‘his majesty’s con- 
currence was required where ts of 


public mohéy were applied for, of lend- 


mg that concurrence in cases where he 
was convinced that no claim ought to be 


gustained. He was by no means convinced, 
_ that any bargain had ever been entered 


into; and on this head, he thought the 
house was equally bound to take thé word 


of Mr. Pitt ‘as of Mr. Palmer. But, stip 


posing there had been sucha bargain, and 


guilty of the charges laid against him, a 


nd 
n account of which, his situation had’ 


been forfeited, he asked, if it was possible 
to maintain that his misconduct had not 


_ divested him of the emolument as well as 


Of the office’? ‘Though hé did consider 
Mr. Palmer as having been a useful'sér- 


. vant to the public, yet he was of opinion 


he was already sufficiently recompensed, 
and he should thérefore resist the present 
unjustifiable and extravagant demand. 
Windham, seems desirable that 

tevious to any remark on'the subject be- 
fore ‘us, notice’ should be taken of opi- 
nion which, however foreign from’ the 
merits of the question, may haye consi- 
derable share in influencing the decision 
of it’: naniely; ‘that this is a question on 
which those whio vote on’ one side. or the 
other may be considered. as voting on prin- 


“what grounds this 


Vou. XI, 


| upon two distinct first those 


it, ee vas bargain. It is to be remarke 


Tam at a loss to discover. | In respect to 
the fet aid ao Tar dy 
declare I ‘came into, the house the. other 
day not knowing that any question upor 
this subject was to be brought on, an 
equally ignorant of the part, which any ¢ 
those with whom I usually act; were likel 
to take. This may, lately, be received as 
reasonable evidence, that the support given 
to Mr. Palmer by any gentlemen on this 
side of the house has not been, the effect 
of coricert, or of an opinion 


required on this occasion to act in 


For the views and motives of those 


wish to convey this impression, though it 
1s easy to understand, how the reduction 


‘of the question to.a question of party ma: 


contribute to the decision, which they are 
desirous of producing, it is not equally. 
easy to believe that they should be willing - 
to purchase this advantage at the price oF 


| representing a question on which the m 


nister was beat, as one that had- been 
decided on party principles. Had werat- 
tempted to set up such a conclusion, they“ 
would have ridiculed us, and justly, as lay- 
ing claim to @ triumph, to. which we could . 
have no pretence. I leave them to chu: 
between a confession of. the weakness « 
their influence, and. an admission that the 
merits of Mr. Palmer’s case are so strong, 
that with all their influence, they are un- 


able to resist them.—Another topic not 


less extraordinary, is that which has been 
broached by an hon. gent. (Mr. Banks) 
of the want of proper notice, and of the 
house ‘having’ been taken by surprize, 
Know not what is to be deemed a no; 
tice, if an intention distinctly announced 
and formally entered, and resting in the 
‘Order Book during a period,.I b 
seven weeks, is not to be taken as such,— 


Both of these, it is plain, are points, which, 


upon the decision, Have nothing-to do wi 
‘merits of the case. ‘The last of them 
also, viz. that of the want of notice, is 
new: but, excepting that, nothing h: 
been urged in the present debate, 1 
was not fully under the consideration 
the house at the time when the’ question 
was before discussed, and when’ the 
nion of the house. upon it was forma 
taken.—For the sake of such gentlémen 
as were not then present, it may be proper 
to observe, that the question was discussed 


though’ calculated to have an bang 


a barca independent of its mierits, ant 
secondly, those of the merits independe 
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_ that.a decision in the affirmative on either 


‘of these grounds will carry the question 
in favour of Mr. Palmer; and that the 


-_union of the two, which is in fact the case, 


precautions he might have been willing to’ 


is by no. means necessary to establish his 
Claim, thongh it cannot fail to give to it 
redoubled force, and to leave the rejection 
of it, could such a-decision be conceived 
40 be adopted, more entirely without ex- 
cuse. The existence of a bargain is not. 
denied, and of a bargain so constructed, 
as to make it impossible that the public 
should suffer by it. It may be added, so 
constructed likewise, as to make it nearly 
‘impossible to conceive how it should be 
capable of being forfeited. ‘A bargain 
by which a person is paid only in propor- 
tion to the service he does, though it may 
originally have been an improvident one, 
as giving him @ larger proportion of the 
benefit to be’received, than with proper 


accepty is a species of bargain by which, 
hei once made, the public can never be 
@#Toser, and which one does not well under- 
stand how the individual contracting it 
can ever forfeit. It is not contended in- 
- deed directly, that the bargain in this part 
of it has been forfeited. But it is said, 
© We cannot distinguish how much of what 
was to be given to Mr. Palmer was given 


. ©on the footing of compensation and how 


© much for future service. 


* forfeited, therefore, as it is agreed he did, 
* what was intended as engagement. for 
‘future service, we deem upon a rough 
* calculation, that what remained to him, 
¢was worth no more than what we now 
‘ offer.’ It might be sufficient to say, that 
the caldlation here referred to, was a most 
unjust one ;-and that admitting the line of 


distinction, between what was given asa 


. ‘Was no more t 
» this difficult 


_ for future services, the salary. 


reward and what was intended as wages, 
to be ever so difficult to be traced, it could 
_ never be conceived, that what was left for 
reward after eeencng, all that could be 
construed as payable or future service, 
is now pretended. But 
is a mere pretence. No- 
thing, one should think, conld be more 
apparent to any one who did not chuse to 
be blind, than that the part, assigned as 
reward and remuneration was the per-cen- 
tage, and the part intended as. ay ment 
for. he only 
doubt could be, whether the principle of 
reward for the past did not extend even to 


eee oe a salary, just as it happens in a thousand 


nstances, that an appointment to an of- 
fice is the reward of services already per- 


s- 


- 


‘ ‘ 
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formed but it is a strange Inge, perversion ine 
deed, to suppose, that when, in exchange 

for a plan communicated to the public 
an individual, and brought forward by him 


in the first instance at his own risk and ex. ; ° 


ence, an agreement is made granting 


im as a reward for, or_as the price of, his _ 
invention, a proportionate partof the clear - 


x 


advantage, which it should produce tothe 


public, the subsequent appointment. to an 
office should change the nature’ of. the 
bargain so made and completed, and si- 
lently superinduce a condition, by. which 
his bargain should be forfeited in conse. 
uence of 
ve the 
The very circumstance that part of the 
per-centage was given up when this ap- 
pointment took place, and given up in. con- 
sequence of that appointment, is proof 
conclusive, even could any doubt be enter- 
tained, that what was not so given up, con- 


tinued precisely-on the footing on-which — 


it had previously stood.—What miserable 
quibbling, therefore, would that be ; even 
if, after all, the inference could be madi 
good ; which by a strict construction o 


of interpretation not professing to give 
always the true sense of the instrumen 


though useful possibly to be observed upon 
the whole, would establish a 
rs) 


obviously repugnant to the intentions of 

the parties, and to the real and substantial 

equity of the case? Is it thus that the le- 

arya of a great country would wish to 
eal with an individual, at the ve 

ment when the country was enjoying to 


: the full extent the benefit of his invention, 


and with no intention to give back any ' 


portion. of it, though. they were deny 
C. 


to him the proportionate advantage which 
they had before agreed to, and which they. 


would be willing to repeat, were his inven- 
and could be _ 
no other terms ?—I will not. 


tion still to be purc 
obtained u Ln 
go.again into the examination of the let-. 
ters to Bonnor, which, one might be sure, 


any misconduct which would: . 
effect of forfeiting the office, 


particular. phrases, and by the aid of.tules 


would be again brought up; nor consider 


how far those letters, culpable and inde- 


fensible as they were, might admit of some | 


excuse. It is sufficientto. say, that they 
are nothing to the present. purpose :, that — 
though they are sufficient, and more than ~ 
sufficient, to set. aside the. appointment, to 


justify and to demand the, revocation of 


the salary and of the office, they did not 

touch the allowance which had been given | 
in the form of a per-centage,e a 
price of the Plan that had been commu: 


: 
= 
‘ 
~ 
i 
. 
\ 
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Tshall only” 


nicated. ° This price’ is what Mr. Palmer 

* claims, and this is what he has still, as he 
had formerly, a full right to.— The cenéure 
sed: by the hon. gent. near me (Mr. 
Bankes) on the conduct of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, does not require to’be 
adverted to as affecting the merits of the 
case, which it can in no degree Vaty: as 
a matter of general doctrine, I can by no 
_ means bring myself to assent to it, seeing 
. that the direct effect must be to place in 
the arbitrium of the chancellor of the ex- 
. ¢hequer,-what ought to be submitted to 
. the judgment of the house. The cases in 
my Opinion can be but very few, in which 
a chancellor of the exchequer ought to 
"exert the delicate and dangerous privilege, 
even though he may be cebaiiled? of it, of 
withholding ‘from the house the power of 
exercising its own judgment.—The plea of 
lapse of time, urged also by the hon. 
nt. near me, ‘is of another sort. Though 


it-does not, in “one sense, affect the merits 


of the case, that is to say, the justice 
of the Claim, it makes part of the question 
which the house is called upon to consider. 
that however good the 
- ebjection may be’on the part of many in- 
dividual members, of the hon. gent. for 
example or of myself, it cannot well be 
adopted by a house, which in the instance 
of the duke of Athol, to‘ say nothing of 
the general merits of that case, did not 
_ scruple to revise a transaction which had 
ete 40 years before, and which had 
een sanctioned, not by an order of the 
lords of the treasury, but by a solemn act 
of the three branches of the legislature. 
‘Mr. Fuller strongly supported the Re- 
solution, and compared the conduct of Mr. 
Palmer’s Deputy, who had revealed his 
confidential correspondence, to that of 
Judas Iscariot, who sold his master. 
“Mr. Rose was of opinion, that this was 
the most exceptionable demand ‘he ever 
knew. _ If the house agreed to the Report, 
they would reward a public officer for 
great and manifold misconduct. In the 
year'1799, the question had been decided 
_ against Mr. Palnier, by a majority of 112 
to 28; but now, without any additional evi- 
dence on the subject, the house were called 
that, which would shake’ their 
honour and character more’than'any thing 
within his recollection. 
Stuart Wortley said, that tnajor Pal- 
mer’s powers of persuasion had, on a former 
evening, made him @ proselyte ; but that, 
ona better understanding of ‘the case, he 
‘now canie prepared’ té ‘make his retrac- 
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| the authors of the hon. gent.’s proselytism . 


ere 
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tion. The situation which Mr. Palmer 
held-was granted to hit, not only for ser- 
vices done,’ but to encourage him in fa- 
ture. Ifhe was now entitled to the 24 per 
cent. he was therefore entitled to the 15004. 
a-year also, and to the place itself, Having 
accepted, of that place, he could not have 


}no other document of his agreement but 


it;and by it he must be bound. He there- 
fore opposed the Resolution. or 
Mr. Long complained that very few 
uestions had been put to him by the- — 
Sommittee, though it was ‘in his power to 
throw considerable light upon the subject; 
and contended that the per-centage on the 
Revenue of the Post Office was granted 
to Mr. Palmer only during his continu~ 
Sir Tho. Turton—After the very ample 
investigation which this subject underwent 
upon a former evening, and the decided 
sentiment which the house by a very large 
majority then expressed upon its merits, I 
little expected to- find the ‘discussion re- 
vived upen the present occasion with an 
increase of acrimony, yet without any ad- 
dition of argument.—I can assure the 
House that unlike the hon. member behind 
me (Mr. Stuart Wortley) I rise not to avow 
myself a proselyte to any argument I have 
heard either within or without doors, or to 
express my repentance for having given a, 
vote on a preceding night, in favour of the 
just claims of a meritorious individual, 
which the house in its justice, and to its 
eternal honour, has recognized—Sir, 1 
was much surprised to hear the hon. ~. 
gentleman state, that Mr. Palmer’s powers. 
of persuasion had made him a proselyte, 
but that on a better understanding of 
the case, he came prepared to make his 
retraction.—Sir, I dhvewdly . Suspect. that 
are not far off, and that their ar ents, 
too often irresistibly persuasive, havemade 
him a proselyte from the truth and ‘justice 


‘of the case; but I care little by what — 


cause this éffect has been produced, sute I. 
am, it will not be general amongst those 
who come to discharge their duty without 
respect of persons, and of such I am sa~ 
tisfied the majority on a former night were 
composed. Sir, I must confess I'did not’ 
éxpect to hear myself, in common with 
two thirds of the house, stigmatized with, 
ignorance and mistake in the dis .. 
charge of my public duty, and formally — 
‘put upon my Vefence, for a vote which 
had given conscientiously and. according 
to the best dictates of my judgment. The 
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litical principles ; 


Ve 


hon. gent. (Mr, Bankes) whe has chosen t 
attack upon either the understanding or 
the ‘integrity of 137 members, not bein 
able to satisfy the house by argument of 
of opposing this Claim, turns 
round upon the members of the Commit- 


tee'who the Report, amd is deter- 


fined te wreak his vengeance, and ,ex- 
haust his ill’ temper, on them and their 
labours. Sir, Thad the misfortune (in his 
but the honour, in my,own)..to 
ye member of that Committee, and. 
will venture to advance in extenuation, 
its alledged offences, that it was a com- 
mitee and well at 
ended; composed of. gentlemen in all 
habits of life,-and professing different, po- 
that many among them, 
until this unlucky slur upon their discre- 
ion and probity, were not suspected to be 
éeficient in common sense; and I may at 
least be allowed to. say, without presump- 
tion, that they were punctual and indefatig- 
able in their attendance ; . that they omit- 


fed ‘no care or pains by which the truth 


could be ascertained ; and that after every 

racticable their time, and 
‘sacrifice of their attention, they agreed 
upon a report erie! r satisfactory to their 
own conscienies, i which they were 
really’ vain. enough to hope would have 


proved equally satisfactory to the house, . 


and even to the fastidiousness of the hon. 
te ‘Sir, the members .of that Commit- 


€an only say it 18 unfortunate that we had 


all fature committees may be enabled to re- 
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_ taake this unéxpected and 


language and statement.—Sir, we are next 
tol 
cause the house was taken by surprize upoh 


— 


sense, W wha! the hon. gent. mean by 
surprize 


the house with less appearance of precipita- 
tion, or. upon which every member has been 
enabled to form a more cool.and deliberate 


agreeable proof of his, fancy, by raising 
an argument where any other person ie 


have despaired to find one,—Another hon. 
gent (Mr. Long) has insinpated, to the 
ouse, that the report. 

is indeed,but little to be relied upon, be- 
} avast, deal of intelligence upon the subject 
of their enquiry, which they either dis- 
dained, or neglected to apply for, when he 


to possess a singularly treacherous memory. 
I wish before he had committed himself 
‘by such‘an assertion, he had looked at the 
printed report of the Committee, which is 


there have seen, that when his evidence 


and that when the Committee had ‘put 
every. question they conceived to be of 
consequence, the hon. gent, was expressly 
asked .“ whether there were any points 
“remaining upon which he’ could afford 
« information,” that he as expressly an- 


“togiye.’ ‘Assuredly here is convincing 


either haye failed him wonderfully at the 


| time his evidence was taken, or that it 


must ‘have played him a slippery trick 
upon the present occasion ; the hon. gent. 
has no alternative but to sacrifice one of his 


| contradictory assertions to the. other, and. 


in either case-I consider his misfortune as. 
‘very.much to be deplored.—tIt has been 
suggested, that some. portion. of . the Post. 
‘circumstances independent altogether of 
Palmer's Plan; and. it seems in con- 


be granted than Mr. 


the minister himself, and was there 
notice of full six weeks given of thatday% > _ 
I neyer recollect any measure urged upon . 


port. of the Committee 
cause he could have supplied them with . 


offered himself as an evidence before them. © 
I fear it is the misfortune of this hon. gent. — 


swered “he had no further intelligence 


that oceasion!—In the name of common 


‘a8 not the day appointed by 


judgment.—Indeed, this is an objection 
palpably ridiculous, that I can only suppose — 
the hon, gent. meant by it to give us.an ‘ 


now in every member’s hand; he would, “i 


was taken, it amounted merely to two or va 
three loose remarks of no importance; — 


proof. that the hon. gent.’s memory must. # 


‘sequence apprehended, that.a lerger.re> 
| 


‘ 
‘old, with infinite gravity, that the yote of - 
g |, Thursday night ought to be rescinded we % 


_ very liberal sentiments, could be consider- 
ed as the organ of the the vote of 
night, like that of ‘the last, will, 1 
| ttust, prove that he is "not. so; that.it is | 
only his individual opinion, which, how- 
respectable, he will excuse us if we 
deem not infallible. With respect to the 
form or diction of. the Report, so severely 7 
@mmented on by the. bon. member, I 
lents of the hon. member in preparing it, aa: 
; it might then have been more worthy 
: only ‘hope, that when the long expect 
shall at length arrive from that Com- 
over whose labours the hon, gentle- 
presides, we shall receive a 
Maminous- document worthy his. superior 
genius and aceuracy, which may. serve as 
a beautiful’ and model which 


had been hardly used, 


\ 
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fairly.entitled to,—In reply to, this ob- 


jection, I beg to inform the house that; the 
mmittee fully: took into consideration | 
the of encreased revenue which 
from other sources than those of Mr. 
creation, and that they made every 
allowanee and deduction. on that account 
before they presented their Report. As 
to the repeated argument in respect to the 


amount, if the Claim, is established in 


point of justice, I must again insist that its. 
magnitude ought to be no argument against 
its entire fulfilment; it is an. argument 


~ which encreases our demerit, whilst it adds 


to the amount of Mr. Palmer’s Claim,—Sir, 
Ishall.detain the house no longer; there is 
no argument to reply to, only mis-state- 
ments to correct; the claim of this gentle- 
man is indisputable; you have already re- 
cognized it; the sense of the house has 


been taken on it; to-night I.amwell as 


sured it will be again expressed with. simi- 
lar, or encreased: effect.—I have never 


' given a more. conscientious vote than ‘the 


‘one I gave on the same occasion. I shalk 
repeat it to-night, confident that the inde- 


» pendence of the- house is with me, and 


the sense of the country no less so. 
Lord Milton was:surprised at the incon- 
sistencies of the gentlemen on the opposite 


side; for instead, of arguing on the. bar- 


gain, which they all admitted, they flew: 


~ to the misconduct of Mr. Palmer while:in 


office.: The impropriety of Mr. Palmer’s. 
conduct in office he was not a,supporter of; 


~ hut he would. submit, that. the conduct in 


office had. nothing to.do,with, the original; 
bargain, and.ought not. to interfere with, 
the present question.. Why, did \ they. not; 
meet it when it. was before the house for. 
the: first: time, and put a stamp on it?, 


That would. have shewn. the public Mr. 


Palmer had. no clajm ; but. instead of, 
doing so they gave it. a half assent, aj half 


. dissent, and at last threw, it by.and got rid; 


of it, by moving the, previous question, 
There Bad been a. vast deal,.of obloquy 
thrown on the Report of-the:Committee ; 
he saw no: argument,adduced to: warrant. 
it. He believed the; Committee, consisted 
of as honourable and. as good men, 
without exception, |,as. the, house. could 


-produce., He could notpass over the syb-, 


ject. without saying, that. the Committee 

Mr. Sturges Bourne, . 
gpinion of the Committee. was not entitled 
to much credit, because theievidence upon 


argued, that. the | 


Sir Francis Burdett.—Sir, I have’ ex- 
stowed the greatest attention upon every 
argument brought forward, both tor 


against Mr. Palmer’s Claims:. and sp 


decided by a former ‘house of commons; 
should be considered as having beenset 


‘from. their hayingyshaken, they 


firmed the opinion that I before’ enter-. 
tained, of the justmess of Mr. Palmer's 
-demands.—-Sir, when‘I observe, upon the 
one’ hand, the greatness. of the benefits, 
and remark upon the other, the smallness 
of the craved reward, I really 


single instant, to comply with Claims 
founded on an undeniable, contract, and 
supported by services, which have..ex- 


sir, I must at the same time, congratulate 
_his majesty’s, ministers on ‘the acquisition 
of a virtue, of which I never before ob- 


‘be extremely happy if they remain under 
‘of pensioning worthless objects, who have. 


‘good. I scarcely know how. to answer 
the arguments of the right hon. gentlemen. 
the t 
tually shift heir ground and change their 
‘position, that. it is almost impossible to 


First, it isa bargain, then it. is not a-bar-. 
and after all they, seem doubtful, 
whether this is a.bargain, or a remunera- 
tion. Now, I think.it immaterial, which. it 
‘is, for if itis a contract, beyond: a doubt. it 
‘should. be performed and if it-is a. remu-. 
neration, surely. 50 shillings cannot be 
considered. too,much to-give man, who 
gives. you 100 pounds. Here the public 
has, and is receiving profits to the amount. 
of millions! For this'stupendous engine is. 


at this moment actually in, motion, and) - 
‘will be so as: long as: the kingdom shall 


exist and while it does, it’s benefits must. 
increase, For the numerous anid incaloulas 
ble advantages. arising from this: plan; 1 


‘an adequate return to, Mr. 
the fatigue, anxiety, disappointment, and 
loss. of health he has suffered, they never 
can; Iam certain.—Sir, I_ am notin gene- 
ral very ready to place implicit confidence, 


I consider the impartial and able 
‘men that composed it, and that Mr. 


which that opinion was) formed was not. 
given, and that che question haying been | could have no indusnce over thom, besides. 


4 


‘ceeded the most sanguine hopes.—But, 


done their country far more harm, than. 


think, the country can maanienes make 


almer; 


the. Reports of Committees; but. when 


am asto- 
‘nished:that ministers should hesitate for a 


served in. them the least trait, AndIshalh 


its influence on future occasions, instead: — 


side, for they so perpe- 
i 


certain where they intend to make astand, 
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teeted individual o 


from an hon. baronet 


of the Post Office 


treated with, must excite in every honest 

nian, I think it is a Report which is en- 

‘titled’ to every kind of confidence ‘and 
: 3 and thy opinion of it’s fairness 
has received additional strength at hearing 

108. ‘Turton,) 
that all fair deductions have been made on 
account of that ame “thro of the increase 
venue which might 

be attributed’ to’ causes ‘not’ immediately 
belonging to’ Mr: invention.— 
Sir, the ‘hon. ‘gentlemen have talked: a 


the letters written by 
3 r 


Palmer, but I cannot conceive that 


they: have any reference to the question 


which ‘now occupies the house’; if there 
is any weight in them, it can only apply 
to the office and the salary ; ‘to the claim 
‘to centage they are quite foreign.—Sir, 
that hon. gent. said, that this ‘question 
wasdecided in 1799; but I really believe 
he must mean that asa joke’; for what 
decision could be 
by’ a‘ powerful 


_ minister, or what choice could Mr. Palmer 


» eharge of a debt like'this, I shall vote for | 


_ make, when he was told, “ you shall 


either accept my terms or nothing.” — 
_ And. yet, this was the decision the ben: 


gent. alludes to. As I'am sure there’is no | 
‘honest man in the country who would 


not willingly contribute towards the dis- 


_ it whenever it shall be brought forward. 


_ . Mr. Holford defended Mr. Pitt’s bar 


in, and contended that if that ‘man 


felt"it to -be improvident, he ‘never. 


- would have shrunk from acknowledging it. 
Marryat contended, that the agree-. 
ment between Mr. Palmer and the’ public 


had been ¢ancelled by the imprope 
conduct of Mr. in office. 


opinion, that the Revenue having’ma- 


terially saffered by Mr. P.’s dismissal, was 
an him, and that he ought 
to:suffer. by the loss. 


“TMi, Summer dwelt‘ apon’ the imperfect 


© committee to take further evidence. The 


evidence of the report ;.and moved’ that 
‘the debate be adjourned till’ to morrow 
se’nnight; witha view to refer it back to 
the committee, with an instruction to the 


house divided : the numbers were, 


For the Adjournment. . 
“A conversation then took place on 


the subject of the course which ‘it 'wotld 


expected by'an unpro- | posed 


proper place; and not 


that “which “the injustice he bas been | "The Speaker informed the house, that it 


appeared to him, that the re 
proceeding would’ be for the accounts of- 
the Net 


béfore the house ; the amount of money 
which was to be paid to Mr. Palmer, asa 


remuneration for the time past, could then - 


be-ascertained from those documents, and 
voted in a Committee of Supply. The 


consideration of the annual sum which the . 
house might think fit to order to be paid — 


in future, must also, he believed, originate 


Committee of Supply. ‘When a Rey 
ed to on that subject, 


| solution’ was a 
a bill’ might afterwards be brought into 
the “house pointing out the fund from 


which it was to be taken, and legalizing a» 


‘particular course of’ distribution or 
priation as usual in‘ similar cases.—The 
Accounts were then ordered to be laid 
‘before the house. After which the Re- 
port was agreed to, and Mr. Palmer pro- 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 


AN. 


having been read, 
. Lord Sidmouth said, that he was at length 


sideration a subject 


reigners and natives, as well as to the ho- 
nour and reputation of the country.— But 
before he entered upon the details to 
which it would be necessary for’ him to 
call the attention of their lordships, he’ 
was desirous of being understood, as’ hav- 
ing no intention to Te-agitate a question, 


which had been: already decided; much — 


less to aim at -réscinding a judgment, 
which had been solemnly pronounced :' 


for that in fact, between the merits of the — 


subject’to which he particularly referred, 


namely, thé Attack on’ Copenhagen, and 


of that then before the house, there was 
no nécessa 
to ask, (and ‘he’ dssured their lordships that’ 


“| what he asked of them should be observed _ 


on ‘was'that the opinions enter- 
tained on this point, ik be kept in their 


upon’ a ents, and conclusions, 


\pti¢ation.—It could ‘not, ‘he said, denied,’ 


lar mode of 


roceeds of the Post Office Re- 
venue up to the present period to be laid. 


» that on Friday~ next the subject ——- . 
should be referred to'a Committee of Sup- 


Mercuant DETAINED IN’ 
Bririsn Ports.] The order of the day 


enabled to submit to their 
hight important to 
the interésts of many individuals, both fo-' - 


‘connection ; and all’ he‘had’ 


ught forward'to 

which they had no direct or 

‘that ‘according’ of natural 


\ 
f 
| k 
ga 
ha 
— 
| 
proper for the house to adopt after 
‘determination of this night. 


} 
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~~ Jaws held out 


justifi 
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“LP justice, om the established law of nations, 
safety and pro 


chant.ships..and cargoes, of, all. neu 

in the peaceable pursuit of 
a lav 


just and salutary principle, our municipal 


ships, persons and, property-of mer- 
eens eundo, morando, et redeundo 
in. carrying on a 
this kingdom; and this right to security 
and protection could not be. forfeited, ex- 
cept by the misconduct of the individuals 


. themselves, or of the. state to which they 


It. could not -be forfeited, ex- 


~ 


cept in consequence of such antecedent 
injuries as, if unredressed, would afford just 


grounds of war, of which last 


been said: by high and undoubted 
authority, that ‘the law of nations. does 
not allow them but in case of violent injury, 
directed, or supported by the state, and 
of justice in re minimé dubia, absolutely de- 
nied.’ The seizure and detention of ships 
‘and property belonging to,the subjects, of 
a foreign state could therefore only be 
by a previous act of aggression ; 
and, except in the instance to which he 


- felt. it to be his duty to call the attention 
’ - of the house, it could not be shewn that an 


order for that purpose had ever peen is- 


- sued under the authority of the British go- 


vernment, unless it had been preceded by 


"the existence of a real, or supposed cause 


‘* of war.—It would be recollected, that in 


the month of July last, when a large ar- 
mament. was assembling on the eastern 


- coast of this kingdom, its probable destina- 


tion was a subject of general and anxious 


- speculation; and it appeared that a ry- 


- merce at Copenhagen. and 
he 


-mour had _ reached the masters of Danish 


merchant ships, then in our. ports, that it 
was directed to the Baltic, in consequence 
of a misunderstanding between this couns> 
try and Denmark, An immediate en- 
quiry was acrereinany made of the British 
government through the Danish Minister, 
Mr. Rist’: ‘the answer, whatever it. was, 


_certainly was not one which. confirmed, or 


created apprehension : their.enquiries were 
then directed through the same;,channel 
to the government of their own country, 
from on the 10th of August, an an- 
swer, of which the following is an; extract, 
was received through the College of Com- 
nd communicated 


to them by the: Danish Consul, Mr. Wolff: 


reply to your. letter of 14th inst. 


+ (July), stating that it is currently, report- 
fed in London, that @ misunderstanding 


yful cammerce.. Following up. this. 


promise of security to 


| 


is likely arise. betwixt. Denmark and 
‘ Great Britain, we acquaint you herewith, 
‘ that such report is entirely without foun- 


‘on our parts, whereby the good under- 
standing betwixt both 
* courts could anyways be. considered les- 
« sened or interrupted. We request'there- 


«such unfounded rumours, and-quiet the 
‘men, assuring them, that they Rave no 


‘ fail, should any unforeseen event have. & 
« detrimental influence on Denmark’s his 


‘ earliest information thereof, through: the 


‘trymen.’—To Mr. Wolff, London.’ 
This communication had the intendéd. ef- 


pletely quieted ; and they remained in this 
state of confidence and: delusion till- the 
end of August. Nothing indeed occurred 
to alter it; on the contrary, it was known, 
that after the sailing of 
on the $0th of July, 

“4 ont for Danish 

mira icences ; so little 
hensive pa the Danish consal of 


many ships had’ clear- 


which offers were made to release, upon 
the payment of certain charges, Danish 
ships which had been brought.in, under 


rejected all such offers, being.resolved that 


Denmark. too, a similar .degree of ‘confis 
dence and delusion prevailed. The ap~ 


caution with respect to ships, then pre# 
paring to proceed to Briiish-ports? 
of this, lord Sidmouth read the 
owing extract of a letter from. the captai 

of the Danish ship, Frederica :—*I re- 
‘ ceived a letter from my agents, Messrs. 
‘J.P. Suhn and son, dated Cope 

‘ 7th of Aug. stating that all Danish 


‘ he was assured, that the British fleet ly- 
‘ing at anchor before Copenhagen, had 
‘no hostile intention towards Denmark ; 
‘ that according to information, it was his 
‘ opinion, that it. was bound to Cronstadt. 
‘ In assurance of the above account, left: 


“timber and deals, shipped and 


‘reason to fear, as the College.will not 


fect ; the fears of the sea-faring subjects 
of Denmark then in our ports, were’com»— 


pearance of the British fleet producedine 
alarm at Copenhagen, nor any degree of . 


\ 
* 


‘dation, and that, nothing has, been done 


fore, that. you, will positively contradict 
‘ apprehensions of our sea-faring gountry-— 


‘ therto maintained neutrality, to give the 


« Royal Consuls, to all our sea-faringcoun- — 


miral Gambier, _ 
ports, and some with — 


ing hostilities, that, in- many. instances in 


the expectation of a rupture, he positively 


the captors should abide the consequences —- 
of thet own violence and injustice. In — 


‘ might proceed to: England in safety, os 


‘Dram the 13th of Aug. with acargo.of 
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the of Méésrs. Joshtia and Tho-'| p 


Carroll, merchants, of Cork, in Ire- | Suppo 
was! detained the torth:sea | age 


¢the 28th of Aug. before any orders from 


«the British government for ‘the detention | 1 


of Danish ships had‘ been’ given,’ and 


«Aikewise “prior to thé bombardmetit “of 


On the 25th’ of August, 
however,’ many ‘days’ before. information 
‘was fecéived of the commencement of hos- 


tilities; and’at-a’time when it was not pre- 


tended "that: thete was" any ‘hostile ihten- 


tion ‘cn’ the part of Derimark, orders were 
Assued by 
Of directions ftom one of his ma 
pfincipal sécttetaties of: state, to 
détain and bring in; p ally, all Da 
vessels; anid these. 
‘were not confined to the Cliannel, but sent 
to alb naval ‘officers, commianding-in- 
_ chief;in every part of the world. On the 
of Sépt. a-similar ofdér issued, uh- 
det the atithority of-his maj in coufi- 
his 


belonging t subjects 
for any of thé’ ports of 


should be ait ships‘and vessels | 


to subjects that couritry, toge- 
ther with all persoris and ¢ffects on board. 
appeared; thatthe ‘account of the com- 
friencement of hostiliti¢s was not received 
till the 4tlv of - “and it was admitted, 
that previous to time, theré was no 


for’ hostile’ disposition 
to his Danish majesty; so that at the pe- 
Of issuing these orders, Denmark was 


considered, although 
British -govermient, as ‘nétitral «and 
friendly power. of these 
orders, 320: ‘Ships’ were seized and detainéd 
' information was received of the 
of hostilities ; and after 
the issue’ of orders for gettetal reprisals, 
Which took ‘place on the 4th’ of Nov. the 
whole were condemned as prize to thé 
@owni-—Lord Sidmouth said, that on a 
former occasion; when-he had stated a ré- 
_ port, thatthe’ valte of the ships’and 

seized, was little of two 
Mnilliotis, the noble seci of state (lord 
déclared; that this' was ‘an 
statement. © He' had mei- 

at that’ tinte; itithe hope that it 

mnight conttadi¢ved* from authority ; 

he‘had riot’ meiitioned it upon light r 
féivolous' ‘On’ the’ contrary, he 
heb the number’ of ships’ whic had 


arid: that 53, with their car- 


the Board of ‘Admiralty, in con- | 


above-mentioned stith; ‘thaking an ag 
| gate OF ‘as the value 


not treated, by thé | justi 


‘close this statement b 


and had | 


“an av. 
to be of the avers 


thse 


320 ships would produce: above 

{860j0001; atid’ it well “knowin ‘that 
whieh prizes were sold i this mentiet, the 
auction pticé was itt’ general far below the 
real! value. ‘usual to ‘estimate this 
difference: at thitd : ‘upwards ‘of 
550,0007: tnust therefore be added 'to 


‘of seiZares in out “own 
those ‘which’ tool plate tinder the Orders: 
of the 25th of August, and the 2d of Sept. © 
in all other of the world. He would | 
the hope 


, &xclasive of 


whith hé had ex; 
‘tiiat ‘tHe | 
secretary Of staté, mi 
réct.than the report 
n himself 80 positiv 
justify a such severity, it 
was’ necessary to shew that it 
Was o¢casiotied by 
Aion’ off the part of for it 


more 
he Had takén 


not contended, that the seiztite of 


thant ships anid’ OF ‘commeércitt! prop 
Was Called for by 

duty of séif- but it had been 
ed that on the’ part 


each, 
of the ‘whole that ‘had been 2 


gre- 


‘former 
of the. nioblé Wore 


fits 


the urgent and i 


k there no hostile dggres: 
and the différen¢e between the pre- 


sent casé, and all othérs which preceded — 
it, Corisistéd in the absence of that which — 


‘had been thd immediate cause; and whith 


had solely and exclusively constituted the 

ification of every similar méasure: 
True it was that the king of Prussia at the 
commencement 6f the seven years war had 
ditered Saxony, when there had been no 


ei pen aggression on the part of the 
found in the palace of | 
‘of tréaty, the known 


e&istence of whith had occasioned his ir- 
ruption into the eléctoraté, and which was 
of itself a sufficient cause of .war. 
alsé well Known, that lord Chatham quit- 
ted the" councils of his sovereign in the” 
year 1761, because his’ colleagues refused — 
to’ concur with him in advisin majesty 
té procedd; without a formal declaration 
of wat, to’acts of hostility against Spain : 
but’ proceeded upon’ intelligente - 
(which was afterwards verilicd) of an | 
agréeriént’ on? the part of that country td. 
make’ common’ cause with France.—Froti 
the uniform ‘tenbut of our ot 
be found, that such’ measures as - 

thie ‘of, anit 2d’ of Sep 


It 
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néver resorted to, unless théy been 


||. preceded by a real or supposed cause of 


war. The capture of the French ships in 
1756, and of the Spanish frigates’in 1805, 
were preceded by causes of war, the legi- 


timacy of which has never-been question- 


3 


| __ ed, however the latter measure might have 


been censured on other accounts. The 
cases of Prussia and Holland had been 
mentioned: but previous to the deten- 


* tion and seizure of the merchant ships of 


the former ‘power, she had actually re- 


. eeived from France, whilst at war with 


Great Britain, the dominions of the elec- 


é . tor of Hanover, and had excluded all Bri- 
_. tish vessels from her ports ;—and with re- 


to Holland, it was only necessary to 
refer to a few ‘dates to shew that our mea- 


‘} + sures of hostility towards that country 
precipitancy nor 


were neither marked b 
injustice.’ On the ath of Jan. 1795, the 
French army entered Amsterdam. On 


the 19th, the revolutionary committee dis-' 


missed the established magistrates, and 
took on themselves the provisional admi- 


nistration of affairs. On the 30th, all 


ships and property belonging to enemies 
of the French republic were ordered to be 


- seized and confiscated by a decree of the 


French commissioners confirmed by the 
provisional government of Holland. On 


the 9th of Feb. orders were issued by the 


_ British government for the provisional de- 


. tention of Dutch ships and cargoes.—At 
‘the commencement of the year 1801, or- 


ders were issued to. detain, provisionally, 
ships belonging to Russia, Sweden,: and 


- Denmark; not, however, till the conduct 


of the government of each of those coun- 
tries had afforded a legitimate cause of 


' war: but in that case, lord Sidmouth 


stated, he was one of those who had con- 


- curred in advising his majesty’ not to issue. 


orders for general reprisals; and accord- 
ingly the ships and cargoes so detained, 


were not condemned as prize, but were all 
restored upon the re-establishment , of 
peace. Lord Sidmouth said that some 
noble lords; who were then his colleagues, 
would admit that the beneficial effects of 
that conduct had not only been manifested 
at the time, but that: they had been also 


_ experienced in the. course of the present 


forded by ‘countries, 
‘| would not be d 


_ war.—It. seemed, therefore, impossible’ to- 


justify the measure of issuing the orders’ in 
Seas by attempting to’ bring it: within 


e application of any admitted principle, | ped 


or the fair analogy of any precedents af- 
‘conduct it 


Vou. XI. 


ample.—But the motive of the measure’ 


was perhaps to be found in the view which 
ministers had taken of the'necessity of the 
expedition against ‘Being* 
convinced of that necessity, they thouglit ’ 
no means unwarrantable, which, in their: 
opinion, were likely to contribute in any’ 
degree, to its success. ‘ For this purpose, 
private property~was seized, as.an instru 
ment of coercion and intimidation, and in: 
the hope that the importance of recover-~' . 
ing might induce Denmark to accede to 
the demands of the British government. - 


‘Thus was -the principle entirely disre- 


garded and inverted, upon which, on all | 
former occasions, such a proceeding had ° 
been resorted to. It was not a measure 
of just retaliation for an unredressed in- 
jury, nor of seasonable and: provident vi-' | 
gour, founded on the knowledge of a-hos- 
tile design, which it was intended to coun- ° 
teract, but an act in furtherance’ our- 
own measures of severity and’ violence 
towards a state, which, it had: been dis-- 
tinctly admitted, was not, at that time,’ 


chargeable with any hostile intentions’ _ 


against this country. This however, fee- 
ble and futile as it was-as an attempt 
justification, was far the most favourable | 
interpretation that could be given of the: 
causes, which led to this unparalleled 
transaction. If this were the true’ ex- 
planation of it, nothing could be more ob-. 
viously just, than that its effects ought to 
have ceased, as soon as its design was frus-. 
trated. ‘To give a retrospective operation . 
to hostilities, for the purpose of appro-- 
priating that which had come into our © 
possession under such circumstances, and?’ 
the seizure of which had not answered the 
novel and extraordinary’ for 
which the measure was resorted to, was 
surely a most lamentable, and, disgraceful 
extremity of injustice: which however 
was still aggravated by the fact, that we 
had ourselves occasioned the hostilities of . 
which this retrospective advantage’ was 
taken, and that they were in no degree — 
produced by any aggression on the’ part 
of that state, against which, and the unof-. 
fending subjects of which, these proceed-: 
ings were directed. Under these impres-* 
sions, lord S.said, it .was to him a subject 
of the deepest regret, that when his majes- 
ty was advised to declare to Europe the 
‘motives which had led-to: the Danish ex- 
pedition, a decisive proof had'not beenaf- 
forded, that-the plea of necessity, upon: 
which government hail rested its justifica-. 


ingraceful to:cite ay an ex | tion, was sincere.“ A declaration thatthe” 
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. placed the motives which. had influenced 


the British government out.of the reach of | 


were expressed in the three Resolutions, 


‘was convinced there could be no difference 


what might be termed a set-off, arising 


ships of war, taken at. Copenhagen, should. 
be held in 

tual: restitution, and that private property. 
seized and detained. under such circum- 
stances: as:those which had been described, 
should be instantly restored, would have 


suspicion, and guarded, if not exalted the 
~ national character.—With respect to ships 
of.-war, the house had already decided, 
and he would not now re-enter upon that 
subject: with respect to the merchant 
ships, and their crews, his sentiments 


whieh he submitted, to the house.—[Lord 
> $idmouth then read. the three first - 
lutioris. ]}—On the subject of compensation 
to those British subjects who had consign- 
ments and effects in Denmark at the time 
of the commencement of hostilities, (which 
effects.were afterwards sequestrated,) he. 


of opinion: they had an indisputable 
claim, not. merely on the liberality, but 
on the justice of Sis country; that claim 
might be fully satisfied out of the proceeds 
of Danish ships and’ cargoes, which had: 
been. condemned ‘and sold; and this de- 
duction would. be. counterbalanced by. 


from the. sale of: British property seques- 
trated in Denmark ; so: that justice, to a 
certain extent, might be done to the ag- 
grieved. parties in both,countrics. But to 
 Feach the limits of: justice, compensation 
must, proceed: farther : ‘aJl British subjects 
were entitled: to it. for losses sustained in 
Consequence of-any lawful adventure en- 
tered upon previous to the commencement. 
of hostilities. Losses from such a cause 
@onld not be said to come within the rea- 
Mable scope of mercantile calculation. 
Brey. were accasioned. by a measure. of 
the. British government, founded upon a 
supposed: necessity, and directed to the 
abject.of: self-preservation, to which it was 
eontended- that all other considerations 
-Taust give way. But those who. applaud, 


and: who; believe that,they have derived |/sir 


security from this policy, must surely. be. 
willing to pay the price of it. A few in- 
’ dividuals, could: not, justly. be made. the 
victims of a measure, which could only: 
he warranted by its.tendency to provide: 
for the security of all. mode of in-. 
demnifying that class of- sufferers, whose. 


deposit; with a view to even- , 
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country, wasnot le cible. 


cretion of government, and the wisdom. of: 


patliament.—But this measure, extraor-;- 
dinary and harsh. as.it was both in its ori., 
gin, and in its general operation, was at-: = @ 
tended with circumstances of peculiar sé-, ©” 

verity and injustice. Amongst the ships’ 


and cargoes detained. under the orders: of 


the 25th of Aug. and the 2d of Sep. were. ~ 
many which had been wrongfully. brought: 

into British ports by, our cruizers:and: 
vateers, the masters and crews: of which, 
were too generally actuated by a spiritofy 


rapacity, by which individuals. were cru- 


elly injured, and the country. disgraced.» 
These, to a considerable amount, had been: 
ordered to be restored by decrees of the: . 


high court of admiralty, or of the ‘sus 
preme court of appeal; in 


quence of the supervening hostilities, the tie 


benefit of these decrees was withheld} and 


‘the property, the restitution of which‘had’ 


been directed by judicial authority, was, Be 


condemned in the same court as prize to; 


the king. Other ships and. effects which: 


were under adjudication at the commence-:— 
ment of hostilities, and which, as appeared, 


from the proceedings concerning them, 


must also have been decreed to be restor=  _ 


ed, were condemned; and shared the same, 
fate :—thus was an advantage taken of an. 
original and. admitted ‘wrong, and the 


fruits of it became the property of the, 


‘crown.—It was in vain to set'up in sucha; 


case the undoubted right of: the crown, 


under other circumstances, to the effects, 


‘of an alien enemy,’;. the principles of na-. 
‘tural justice, implanted: inthe heart: of, 


‘every. man, must, in this instance, revolt; . 


‘at such a claim; .and) this:sentiment was; 


happily sanctioned: by ancient practice, 


-and the: highest authorities. In. the year: 
| 1753, a.memorial from the court of Berlin. 


iwas referred by his. late majesty. to, his: m 


principal law-officers ; namely the judge” 


of the admiralty, the king’s advocate, and: 


‘the attorney and solicitor general ; which 


Mansfield). ; in. answer, was: 


of; the: law: of: nations, received: and- ac~: 


property was sequestrated in Denmark, 
was obyious,; the, 
Apims. of; om, the justice. 


a 


deo replique and: such: was: its: 


‘situations were then respectively filled by) 
it George Lee, Dr. Paul, sir Dudley Ry= 
der, Mr. Murray (afterwards. lord: 


declared ‘to be principles: 


| of, satisfying them Must be. leit to the 
¥ 
i knowledged by.authorities of the greatest, 
weight in allicountries.”: Of this report; it 
was), said: by: the president ‘Montesquieu, 
that it:.was;* une. réponse, a laquelle il 


proceeding*in those courts,” answered 
the enquiry by ‘transmitting'to him anex- 
4ract from this:able and inous state 
paper. ‘Thig documient was, transmitted. 
of the Treasury, ac anied by'a. letter: 
of Legation from the 'court of Berlin; of 
which the following was an ‘extract 
late war furnished many instances 
| «which ought. to have convinced all Eu- 


the American minister in London; for an 
speount of the 
‘our:Courts of Admiralty, and.of the mode 


“4 rope how scrupulously the courts: here 
«do: justice’ upon They 
¢ did not even avail themselves of an open 


principles. which) govern 


. |. “war to seize or detain the effects of the 
©enemy, when it 


‘war.’-In the: Report itself was the pas- 


| © the conduct of civilized nations towards 
other -was: regulated by the ptinci- 
ples of ‘natural justice, and that the pro- 


lordstiips only one other ‘authority, but it 


‘that it‘most distinctly 
“-dibly affirmed the prineiples for which he 


“be. solemnly 


Upon this principle of. natural justice, 
_. « French ships and etfects wrongfully taken 
after the 

©F¥énch war, have, dering the ‘heat‘of the 


to’ the French owners. 


appeared that those ef- 
* eifects were. taken wrongfully ‘before the 


sage, which he was about to quote; and 
which’ he would offer no other com- 
and for- 


which he trusted 
ized by their 
lordships this: night. ‘Having stated that 


» was now contending; a 
reco 


ceedings of our courts had been uniformly 
governed atid ‘not by motives.of 
cotiveniénce, it thas conclades: 


anish war, and before the 


“war. with France, and sinee,#béen re- 
«stored, by senténce of your majesty’s 
3. No such 
«ships or effects ever: were attempted’ to 
« be confiscated as enemiés property here 
« daring the war ; because, had it not been: 
«for the wrong: first done; these: effects 
‘would fot have been in your majesty’s 
dominions.’—-He would: offer to their 


was not inferior to that of the former, if 
authority was to be founded on knowledge, 
probity, and experience : it was that of 
W. Wynne, ‘who im the year 1784, 
soon after the- coriclusion-of: the war,: ré- 
tumed: this ‘answer to case which had 
Geen sibmittéd to as king’s. advo- 
Cate, the lords coniniissioners’ of the 


cargo, having: been® seized -before the, 


hostilities between England and France 


commenced, ‘and having been decreed. 


bythe Court of Admiralty to be restored. 
| ¢ to the claimant, and 


nol ‘his majesty’s: dominions, ouglit 
to have been:condemned under 
circumstances... The sentence is- how-, 
‘ ever conclusive, no appeal-having been 
“interposed in due time ; but the paces 
his majesty’s disposal, and 1 should 
conceive, that as the sentence. of :con-+ 
« demnation could not.be supported, if the 
“owner was.in time to. appeal from. it; it 
‘would: be proper that his majesty’s intex 

rést in. them» should. be«given up, and 
some person nominated.to receive the 

« proceeds for the use of the French ownér.’; 
(Signed) Doctors Com- 

« mons, 18th Nov. 1784.’—In consequence’ 
of this opinion, the proceeds of this ship 
‘and,cargo were given up;.and paid to the 
agents of the French owners.—Lord  Sid- 
mouth concluded by-saying, that the sub- 
ject upon which their lordships had to de+ 
cide, was now before thiem: he-had been 
impelled to submit itto their consideration . 
by a sense of justice towards individuals, 
and by an ardent anxiety for the honour of. 
the country.. The imduceménts to take: 
this step, he felt to be the moresurgent, on, - 
account of some new doctrines and opi-’ 
nions, uhwarrantable, as he .thought,: in: 
themselves, and’ most: darigerous. in their. 


| tendency; which. were too likely to. gain; 


ground; as they appeared to be counte-; 
by the’ deckdved -sentimbents and; 
evident: policy of the government, . It 
‘seemed to be imagined, that the: flagitious; 
conduct of France, and the 
which had resulted from: it, had absalved; - 
us from the obligation of a strict. adher-. 
ence to those principles of good faith and’ _ 
justice, that have been: heretofore. consis: 
dered as necessary to keep togéther thei. 
great fabtic of civil society ; and further; 
that the existence of d.gigantic power, 
created and inaintained by violence :and, 
fraud, not only. gave the right of resisting, 
and retaliating upon that. power, by means: 
‘similar.to those by which it had been,es-. 
tablished; but also justified us, with a view! 
to-our own immediate. interests; in em=: 
ploymg the samé weapons against 
fending states; not parties im our quarrel: 
imfine, that, for the purpose..of: endbling 
ourselves to maintain an equal:contést, 
‘with France, dnd to counteract the danger! 


‘ 


think that this: ship and! 


‘arising from her extended. dominion; 


¢ highly respectable judge of admi- 
valty, sir William Scott; “upon. ‘being 
applied.to in the year 1795: by Mr. Jay; 
| 


{ 


my 


of all that, 


them. 


meet with their lordships 


4 


example. — Against: such: doctrines 
would ever protest, in the name of all that: 
had hitherto given dignity to our councils, 
or. justre to public: or private. character; 
y. making this country the 
object of just and general confidence, had 


_ contributed to establish its reputation, and’ 
topreserve and extend its influence and 


power. . He well remembered that, in the 


year 1794, we: were exhorted from the’ 


throne, ‘to render our conduct a contrast 


to that of our .enemjes:’ an exhortation 
-worthy of the high quarter whence it came, 
aide upon his. mind.a deep 

_and lasting impression. proportion as: 


and which m 


- our adversary extended his matic vio- 
lation of all the principles of public ‘law 
‘and natural. justice, it should be our ob- 
ject, by our conduct towards other states, 
to manifest more strongly, if possible, our 
determination to observe .to uphold 
1 He, indeed, could command ‘nearly 
the whole population of the continent : 
but the spirit by which it was to bé ac- 


tuated might depend, in a great degree, 


ourselves.. Let it therefore be our 


. endeavour toinfluence that spirit; by com- 


Ianding universal confidence in our ho- 
nour and good faith, as well as-respect for 
our naval and military power: let it ap- 


pear that, at least.in this country, justice 
- would find a sanctuary. until. the .storm 
was overpast, and the authority of public. 


law could again be diffused throughout the 
civilized world. It had.been. under.these 
impressions, that he had so frequently. felt 


it to be a duty:to addréss the house jin the 


course of the present session; it was under 
these impressions that he brought foward 


_ the Tesolutions, which he. had: now to:pro- 


pose ;-and he . would ionly.add,,.that 


sheuld consider. the present, as:one of the: 
_ most fortunate, because he was convinced 


it.would be one of the most «useful days of 
his life, if the principles upon which they 


_ were founded, and:the measures they sug- 


gested, sanctioned as they were by the: 


_ practice of our ancestors, and by recorded 


opinions of -thé, highest authority, should 
approbation and 
support.—Lord Sidmouth. then: proposed: 
the following: Resolutions. 1. it 
appears to this house that ships and other 


pa property, to a large number, and amount, 


onging to. subjects.of his Danish ma-. 
jesty; have been seized and.detained under 
orders, and. instructions, issued. before in- 
formation. received bythe British 
vernment of the.commencement df -bosti- 


_Tities with’ Denmark, and at atime when 
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there was no alleged or supposed canéé of 


war, or reprisals ; and, when in pursuit of. 


ships and »cargoes in ,our ports. under the. 
‘most. perfect confidence:of security ; and 
that the said ships: and. other property, 


‘the extraordi 
which the said orders and instructions were 


for the purpose of indemnifying such Bri-’ 


sequestration: of their property.in Den- 


as his majesty, in his justice and liberality, 
may -be pleased to direct.—3. That. i 
would be highly honourable to the’ cha-: 


the peculiar circumstances the 
case, all mariners and others, detained:and; 
aforesaid, should :be released upon such 
terms and conditions as his ,majesty may: 
think fit to require —4. That at the time’ 


said, there were also in.the ports’ of this 


kingdom, many.ships,.and: cargoes, be> 


longing: to subjects of his Danish, majesty, 
which, having been unjustly and wrong- 


manner,, decreed to be restored ;,. that 
freight-memey, .to a large amount, 
been,..and other sums of the like nature 


all which. ships, cargoes, and freight-mo-> 
ney, have;.in- consequence of the super- 
veniug hostilities, been-condemned as prize. 
to the. crown.—V.' That} it is essential to 
justice, and:to the honour of the British 


a peaceable and lawful commerce, there ~ 
unusual accumulation of Danish 


have been: since condemned as prize -to» - 
the crown.-2. That in consideration of. 
circumstances under_ 


issued, it is highly expedient, that,-except : 
tish subjects as may have suffered fromthe’ © 
mark, the appropriation of the proceeds of 
the said ships and other. effects should be. 
suspended, so that no obstacle may be oc- 
casioned thereby to such eventual com- 
pensation to the original owners/as 
cumstances may appear to admit ofjand 
tit 


racter of this country, that, considering. 


taken under. the orders and. instructions 


of issuing the orders and.instructionsafore- 


fully brought into the said ports, had been _ 
decreed to be restored to the owners ; and 
that many more then under adjudication, | 
tmust, as it appears, have. been in, like. 


must. have been,,.pronounced to. be due; 


‘name, 


cient practice of-our,courts, and to the. es- 
tablished principles of the law of. nations, 
thateffectual means, be ad for giving. 
to the owners of the,said.,ships,.aad. other, 


property, the full benefit of the decrees. 
Court, of Admiralty,, or. by, his :majesty,’s, 


7 


‘High,Court of Appeal for prizes ; and the 


adoption. of such means. js 


pronounced in their. favour by the,,High.. 


endered the 2 
‘inore obligatory.on the, faith of this'na- 
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sition,.to it... An article 


tional law.of nations, 
with. the-unwritten. law....There could be. 


as a h 


of a treaty: then subsisting between this 
country and ‘Denmark, was intended: to | 


Ph. provide against a delay, which, however 
unayoid 


ein the present. instances, has 
proved so. injurious tothe interests-of the 


 “‘gubjects of Denmark.—6. ‘That it is 
essential to’ justice, and’ to:the honour’of 


the British name, that the crews, or such 
part of them as‘had remained in this king- 


dom, for the better custody and: protection 
_ of the ships and cargoes, as aforesaid: 
ordered. to be restored, ‘should no longer 
be:.considered* as prisoners of war.—-7.. 


‘That the principles of the foregoing 


fi _ solutions be considered as extending to the 


proceedings of -all majesty’s courts of 
i wherever the facts: of the. case, 


_ which at présent are not before this:house, 


shall-warrant their application.” 


real. question: before. the house. was not 
resp 


ect’ to those principles of justice 
alluded to by the noble lord; but with re- 


fi spect.to’ their application, under certain 


circumstances ; it being quite clear to his: 
‘mind, that there were circumstances under 


~ which: the application of those principles 


must be very different to what it'would be 


under other circumstances. With respect 
tothe opinion)of those eminent:men w 
othe. noble, lord ‘had--quoted, it. was quite 


that: it»was not, the opinion ‘upon 


which, the: state had-acted; the year 


176k a diametrically opposite doctrine was 
held, and country would not: subse- 
quently: make peace with France until she 
gave up the demand that no vessels should 
be considered as captures which were taken 


_ previous to hostilities, or the issuing of re- 


risals, With respect also to, the opinion. 
sir W. decision of the court 
of. admiralty in 1779, was in direct oppo- 
mn this subject 
‘was formerly inserted in the several trea- 
ties, and. from forming part of the conven-. 
| been confounded . 


no. doubt,, however, that “as the law stood, 
all, enemy’s, property. was forfeited to the. 
crown; vessel therefore. detained, al- 
though at:the time there might be,no rea- 
son for the detention, yet.fromthe circum-' 


of hostilities commencing, became | 


orfeited to. the crown. , Thia might operate; 
hard. casein many, instances upon in- 
dividuals. but,,he had great, doubts that, 


“there could,;be. any: thing like. a. commer: 


_ peace and a political war at,the.same; 
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time ;.he.thought such, system, and the, 


these trading 


% 
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idea of compensation for losses, would only — 
lead to ruinous ‘speculations dn the part of 
individuals. He saw no ground for the 
interposition “of the house, aid should — 
therefore move therprevious question’. 
Lord . Erskine admitted that the’ vessels 


detained must be forfeited to the crown as 


enemy’s pro , and that the .court of 
fe no’relief; but that, 
was no reason why the’ crown could not 
give relief. the contfary, that was 
the very object of his noble friend’s’ pro- 

ition in this case, to address the crown, 
with the view of relieving those who had: 


suffered from the application of this. prin- 


ciple of law.. This proposition had his full 
and ‘entire approbation, and those who 


combated it must shew that there was'an 


actual necessity for detaining and keeping — 
vessels; otherwise the owners 
in justice — 

Havwhesbury con that neither 
the noble viscount, nor the noble -and- 
learned lord, had! proved that there was’ 
any departure in’ this instance:from ‘the. 
usage and practice with respect too 
nations, or that, being consistent with su 
practice and usage, there was any injustice. 


committed.:: There ‘could: not.be.any _ 


doubt as to the law, that enemy’s property * 
refore, 


was forfeited-to the crown, and t 


that detained vessels inthe event of the 
commencement of hostilities became. for- 
Lord r said, the motion of his. 
noble friend did. not go to ask’a favour of. 
his majesty, in surrendering any thing to. 
which’ he was. entitled jure.corone; but 
porely to demand from the justice and © 
onour of the country the. restitution. of — 
those ships, which had been seized; at a, 
period when peace and amity existed be- 
tween the two countries; when we were _ 
holding out inducements to them to con- 
fide in our assurances of continued friend- 
ship; at a period, in fact,,when their ships, — 
were in amannerdomiciliated in our,courts._ 
Earl Stenhopecould not avoid making 
some observations upon the question..be-. 
fore the house. His lordship proceeded 
to quote different. passages from Magna. 
Charta, as.to. the kindness and. hospi-. 


4 


tality to be .exercised by the ,people of 


this country towards strangers trading to-_ 
wards our, coasts ;..and. comparing these. 


passages, and. the inducements held out'to... 
the Danes to: consider the amicable rela- 
‘tions between them and this country se-. 
‘cure, asked, if our afterwards. seizing, as 


| 
ihe Lorg Chancellor contended that the 
4 
| 
| 


e élaim which 


on the vessels which, in time 
liad detained could 
thing short of chousing and | 
the ught the’ motion did | 
_ great honour ‘to ‘atid 
raise:-him. still than he ‘at-fire- | 
gent ‘stéod'in the Opinion’ ofthe country:-| wh 
andevery honestman. 
“The Earl of ‘Lauderdale pressed upon 
‘consideration’ of the house, the» 
es had)upon-our per- 
‘some att rediuneration for 
they had’ ‘suffered: ‘They: 
particularly. impressed with foot! 
ith of this Country; 
By’ no” other means could: 
their situatién have beén led 10 théir 
to'the potts of England “G. Britain 
hitherto béen celebrated for her Jove’ 
of justivey her honour, and her sincerity: ;° 
this disposition the Danish merehants 
unwartly “confided, and ‘were. 
The house then ‘divided: onthe question,.| 
be now put: 
nts, Non-contents;' 36. Majo-| 
Anes on the fourth ‘Resolution; 
aother division took ace Contefits; 16; 
Non-contentss 37: “Majority. 21. 
or’ 
Question.] Sir Thomas Turton’ 
rose to move his promised Resolutions te- 


indulgence of the’ 
as‘ he was ith any party, and unsupported 


4 


any influence hight be ex- 


ted “from the strength ‘of the cause. 

he had become a mémber’of ‘the 
house, beer turned to'the 

had been’ made; ‘and he'was t 


“thatthe matter should be: thst’ 


Come’ 


rou int ated 
oat and’| 


mon with many others, for ae 
good! "faith of the country: Wher: ‘he 
itito parlrament; he: and! the 
and did every ¢hing’ in his 
power to itiducesome’othermemberto bring’ 
it forward; to be’ the ‘seeondér’ 
rather’ than ‘mover : ‘nd choice, Now-' 
ever, was left ‘him: ‘The right tion: gett. 
Sheridati) te whom He particu: 
looked, Had found himself 
pr that prevented hisurging the qués- 
tion,’ as it’ might have ‘much embarra 


| 


ssed'| comthotion. 


| doubt*however;:that thatright’ hon. 
} was eonvinced: that hehad ' just grounds 
for ‘what he.did:: He did ‘not mean to‘ims 

on-taany oecasions, hadshewn itsel 


seized ‘the occasion 
“more! More: 
more ‘disgraceful act never had di 
government..»He had every 
tion to :think well the politics of the © 
ais Wellesley, who had ‘been eda 
ithe! sate school with Mr. 
and had for some time followed his a. 
but:at the same time; he had no hesitation. 
to declare, thataf he was guilty ofthe acts, 
‘detailed in, these’ papers, a: 
‘improper minister for this ¢ountry; 
might bring into our cduncils that 
which had *disgrated his’Indiat govern 
‘ment.—The» hon.. "baronet «then 
brief:historical view ofthe progress of the’ 


company’s: interference with the Carnatic; 
ing ofthe war that ended 


fromethe: 


im 1754, when *saupported one: candi- 


‘date for ‘the musnud in oppasition to ano2 
by the-French, downto'the: . 


of 1706 with ‘Omdut ul by 
the: ne of ‘certaifi Kist was’ 
tinued tiththe death’ of Oiridat Onivahy 
im: £801, whew those di eful transac. 
tions ‘commenced ‘which. the right’ hon. 
many had not colouréd more 
they deserved. On the 5th 
of July: 180%; M‘Neil advanced: 
to. the palate: of Chepauk, with troops, 
at the deathoof Onidut ul 


after’ terminated ‘his “éxistencé, ‘sp 
‘| from‘ his'bed and 
net to expose him’ to thé contenipt of his 
subjects, by penetrating into the’ interior 
.0f : his palace and major Grarit 
for instructions to Gol. from 
of humanity did not’ enter: "Phe: 
‘howéver; retrained,’ surroundin 

palace from the "5th to’ tlie: Y5th; ‘heh 
‘Omidut died; to"ell appearance 
pertfeet ‘with ‘the compatiy.” At 

period wére our. dotdihions in‘ India’ 
secure than’ at thé time’ 
this: was committéd, ‘under’ 

yainst'a- 

the oh died, the” 


tHiose with whom he “acted. “He “hed 


even of this Subject, the 


us, and a. 


isposic 


That treaty con 


ah: Ont 
their entrance the old monarch, labouring 
under the» disorder which ‘in eight days 


‘begged of migjor 


{ 
is 
‘ 


tories, on 


|. father and grandfather had carried on a 
| treacherous correspondence with Hyder 


3 
_. heir, was dragged from his:apartment, and | 


though innocent, was to be deprived of his 
dominions, and»reduced to the situation 
\ -of @ private person, where he expected to.| go 
« be & sovereign; that his succession would 
~. be set. aside, and° another placed on the. 


give 
: bone sum to keep up his dignity, and 
ofa 
pany. 
of the 


_of two old khans, appointed regents by his 


_ though these khanswere willing to give any 
security for the payment of the 

to. procure the consent, intimida- 


| paraded before the tent in which one of 
‘the conferences was held, and: the prince. 


were sanctioned by the governor-general, 
by. the court of directors, and. by: the: Bri- 


- 


x 


called upon to answer to certain interroga- 
a charge of treachery preferred, 
against his father. -He was: told that’ his. 


Alli- and: Tippoo Sultaun, and that. he, 


musnud, unless he complied with certain 
requisitions, which were, that- be should 
the civiland military administra- 
tion of -his, possessions, and accept of an 


body: guard furnished by the com-. 
~The hon. baronet sank a minute 
various. conferences between 
the commissioners of our Indian govern- 
ment and the prince, who, with the advice 


father, refused to accede to these conditions;. 


Among the expedients tried inorder 


tion wasone. Troopers with drawn swords 


was told that the propositions did: not-sole- 
ly originate with lord Clive, but that they 


tish government. If the directors had: 
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‘and opened: a negogiation with Azum ul. 


Dowlah, wh¢ from: bis situation, they iman.— 
gined- would be most likely to; ¢omply 


: 


with all their requisitions. He, as’ was, 
usual that been kept. im, 
confinement, and, -w! 


en takenout, was. - 


greatly-frightened lest they wefe goingto 


kill him,» ‘They found him, however, won- 


derfully well qualified to,undertake the 


ended in his acknowledging that the whole. 
right was if the company, aileestors: 
having forfeited it by their treacherous, 
clared that he should have been much sur-. 


overnment, and the conferences with him. - 


espondence.. The. hon. baronet 


prized.if. this. had not been. the result, 


Azum, would. no..doubt be willing to _be~ 


lieve that. his ancestors had been.capableof. 
* 


acting very improperly; since they con~ 


fined him. This puppet was presented in 
form to lord. Clive, on the 26th of July,and. — 


on the 28th was, installed in the musnud, om 


-which occasion, none of the nobles attend-’ 
ed, except one, who was now an outcast: . 
from. all parties. A treaty was executed) 


on the 31st, in which it was stated. that: 
the hereditary; right of Azum Ul Dewlah; 
to the throne: of his, ancestors had been; 


acknowledged by the company. But-thisy 


being communicated tothe governor-gene~ 


ral, this expression of right was objected — 
to, and. a direction sent to lord Clive: to: - 
get the words altered, if he conveniently | 


could, and: to have it stated, that Azum had 
been established in the possessions of his, - 
ancestors by the liberality. and moderation: 


sanctioned this conduct, their lettersof ap- | of the company’s govérmment, which li~ . 


‘and it incumbent. on) those who. had. 


- at the time.to clear themselves, and to de- 


‘ precedented, and: yet this was:the. result. 
h 


probation would, no doubt, have.appearéd;. 
been members of the British government. 


clare that they knew nothing of this trans- 
action.. But, if they, were silent, he would: 
ve that they: could not. have known it. 
e prince, however, still: continued: to. 
rely upon the faith and. protection of the 
company, and, was at last told to 'pre- 
pare to receive the final resolution..of: the: 
governor-general, which was, that his: fu-. 
ture situation. would: be. that of a private. 
person. considered: as. hostile to: the. Bri-. 
tish interests. Where was British. justice. 
then? From. the year 1798, when lord: 
Wellesley. had landed. in India, the kists: 
had: been paid:with: a. fidelity almost un-. 


en. the: commissioners had:-set aside. 
the. prince, one- would; have. thought that: 
they: would: have applied to the next in: 


-berality extended to the provision of a. 


guard of their own for him, and a promise: 
‘of a. sum to support, his dignity. But,) 


‘what was, remarkable in this treaty 


|that it in one part. gave these possessions, 
and: in, another took them away.. 


‘rightful prince was, from the 15th: of 


1802, to the day of his death; con 
‘with his mother in the; palace. of Chepauls, 


‘which was; his own private property:;. but) 
‘where, notwithstanding, resided.—. - 


‘The hon. baronet dwelt upon the impra-: 
indecency of: placing the prince. 
same palace. with: the usurper, and! 
stated: that assoon as: Mr. Addington heard: 
of: it, orders Had been sent out. to, remove’ 
him. He; would: not charge the.persons. 
concernéd in; this with: murder; such: asi 


that which was sometimes proved at. the: 


Bailey; he would not) say that lond> 
,Clive.could have had an, intention to have; 
prince assassinated; but -he affinmed,. 


succession 5. but they passed over two, 


that:those. who placed him in suchadansl 
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- situation with their eyes open were 
‘foro conscientia, in a great dégree impli- 
cated. *The hon. baronet here adverted 
to'a pamphlet, entitled The Carnatic 
Question stated,” and said that he never 
‘read.so disgraceful a defence of any trans- 
action, or one which was more’calculated 


to condemn the party in whose favour it: 


was written. “With regard to. what had 
- been said of himself in it, he- pitied the 
author ifhe wrote from necessity ; if not, 
he despised him. He had scarcely ever 
-_seen a production on any political question: 
that contained such monstrous, he might 
say, such villainous doctrines. Was it tali 
ausilio, defensoribus istis, that marquis Wel- 
lesley was forced to be protected? Revert- 
« ing to the situation of the prince, he stated, 
- that the unhappy man, after several ineffec- 
tual petitions to be removed, had written 
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letters, commenting upon each a 


and. contending that‘ as they were merely’ 


representations of third parties of what) 


they had’ heard, they were totally inad:. 
missible as evidences of the-guilt of 
lajah. But, even admitting that they! — 

could be received as evidence, he asserted. 


that no honest man could lay his hand 


upon’ his heart ‘and say, that they cons 


tained “any indication of hostile intention 


on the part of that prince, or of Omdut ul’ © 


Omrah, much less, evidence-sufficient to’ 


justify the deposition of a sovereign ,and’ 


the usurpation of his dominions. Upon 
‘the parole evidence he observed, that it: 


was given by the creatures of Tippoo, and 


the immediate dependantsof the company; 


whom they alternately cajoled and threat-. 
ened into. giving “om an account of. the: 
correspondence as it was the wish and in- 


| +... . a letter, in which he strongly pleaded for | terest of the British government, atthe . 
eS _ » being sent to. another place, instead of | time, should be given. . But neither by: 
a _ being kept constantly in-the power of the | promises nor threats, to their own. wit- 
_. usurper, who had only to conimit one act | nesses, could they attain their object of 

’ .. to finish-his crimes. This proved prophe- | making good the accusation. And even | § 

-tical; for the prince not long after died | supposing that Wallajah or Omdut ul — . 

_. of adysentery.. He would not take upon | Omrah, had ‘been guilty of the alleged 
_*_. himself absolutely to affirm, that there was | offences, what) ground did his actions » 


 alledged 


something -unfair in this transaction, but. 


Ke would say, that he believed there was. 
In these transactions he could ‘discern’ no- 


thing of the British character. mo- 


ment they — the Cape, he. believed, 
_ with Mr. Burke, that they unbaptized 


themselves ; and that. when they landed 
_ in India, they became something like the 


. Upas tree, described by a Swedish travel- 


- ler, that blasted and destroyed every thing 


_ that came within the reach of its perni- 
cious influence.—The hon. baronet then 
entered upon the. examination.: of the 

treacherous co’ mdence. of 


afford for the punishment of the son of 

the latter, and the grandson of the former? — 
He put it to the house. what effect such 
conduct would have, were any minister’ 
wicked or daring. enough to attempt ‘to 
practise it in this country ? And was not 
justice the same all over the world, or had 
we one set of principles for India and. 
another for England ? With a view to the 
interests of the country, he maintained, 
that the extension of our Indian territory: 
tended only to entail an immense load of 
debt upon the céuntry. But this was but 
a segondary consideration, when compared 
with the iniquitous spoliation. of an inde- 


Wallajah and Omdut ul -Omrah, with 


der and Tippoo, and’ contended that sovereign. Before sitting down, 
a was nothing in it that could be con- conjured the house by the national.ho- ~ 
sidered as- sufficient . evidence. of the | nour and faith,.of which it was the guar-: 
charge. . He several times. asked the | dian; he conjured his majesty’s ministers 
‘hon. baronet opposite (sir John Anstrut+ | in the’ name of the national character, of 
| ‘ . ther), whether he would admit such evi- | which they were the protectors ; he con- 
dence in his court. in India? The: 8th | jured every man in the name of that-eter- | 
-._ letter was merely a translation of a copy, | nal justice which was: the. foundation of 
. and he asked if any lawyer would admit | our happiness here and hereafter, to con- 
this as evidence. The 9th was ‘from | sider the importance of the vote which he 
eS . Fippoo to Omdut ul Omrah, in which the | was to give: this evening. . He: was confi- 
ae . Jatter was stiled nabob- of the Carnatic, | dent that it was essential to the er 
though the letter was dated 1792, and | our Indian empire to declare that the Bri- 
| - Omdut ul Omrah had not ascended the | tish legislature never would sanction any 
musnud till 1796, from which. it- would | unjust. or. tyrannical act.~The hon:baro- 
“that the document was a forgery. |. net concluded a long and masterly speech 
Whe hon. baronet went through all the:23 | with moving the following Resolutions: 


. 
é ; 
ss 
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|... Resolved, 1. «That it appears to this 
: 4 house, that Mahommed Ally, otherwise 
called Wallah Jah, nabob of the Carnatic, 


. was an ally of the East India Company, }. 


nd under a vicissitude of fortunes, attend- 
ant on the introduction of the British 
power in India, adhered to the British 
cause, when it was endangered by the 
contending interests and arms of France ; 
- that under a just sense of the services so 
rendered by Mahommed Ally, and with 
__ the especial view to prevent all future con- 
troversy respecting the succession to that 
~ kingdom, an acknowledgment of the right 
| im the person of the nabob Mahommed 
‘|. Ally, and in his heirs and successors for 
| ___ ever, was procured in the treaty concluded 
at Paris in the year 1763, and formally 
recognised therein by the powers of Eng- 
Jand and .France,—That at various times 
_. since, the East India Company have en- 
tered into divers agreements and treaties, 
through their governments in India, with 
Mahommed , under the character and 
a nabob of Arcot, or of 
avowed intent, of jointly with 
_ their own, the title and rights of the said 
‘nabob ; and especially in two treaties con- 
cluded in the years 1787, and 1792, the 
latter"of which purports to be 4 treaty exe- 
euted on bebelf o the East India Com- 
. pany, their heirs and successors, and to be 
_ mutually binding as well.on them as on 
kis highness the nabob Mahommed Ally, 
and his successor, his eldest son Omdut ul 
‘. Omrah, and his heirs and successors ; that 
such treaty of 1792 remained in Force, 
~~ and as ak obligatory on the contract- 
ing parties, at the death of the said Ma- 
hommed Ally, which happened: in the 
ear 1796, who at his death was succeeded 
y his said son Omdit ul Omrah—That 
the said Omdut ul Omrah died in the 
month of July, 1801, without ariy altera- 
tion or modification of the said treaty hav- 
ing been made in his life time ——2. That 
it appears te this house, that the said na- 
testame ‘writing, by which he ap 
his. son, the prince Ally 
Jab ul Omrah, &c. his heir and suecessor 
4n the dominions of the Carnatic. An in- 
strument avhich is admitted by the British 
government in India to re: compe- 


~ 


and princi ant to the Mabom- 


prince Ally Hussein became, on aucceed- 
to ibis fathar,. party to 
OL, 


tently executed, and in form, disposition, 
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the treaty of 1792, which expressly in- ©. 
cluded the heirs and successors'of the said 
Omdut ul Ofrah, and in virtue thereof — 
entitled to the benefits, and bound th. the | 
observance of all the terms and conditions _ 
of such treaty, That the sxid pringe All 
Hussein, on his succession, professed 
readiness and determination strictly to fal- 
fil all the obligations of the said treaty, 
and required the fulfilment of the corres-. 
ae obligations by the government of 
ndia—3. That it appears to this house, 
that the government of Madras, acting 
under the authority of instructions fro 
the marquis Wellesley, the governor 
neral of Tndia, refused to admit the s 
prince Ally Hussein, to succeed to the mus- 
nud of the Carnatic, in virtue of the will 
of his father the Jate nabob, and of the 
said treaty of 1792, unless he would pre+ 
viously consent to an ignominious and 
‘disgraceful surrender of all his rights in _ 
the territorial possessions of the Carnatic, 
and accept in lieu thereof an ihdefinite | 
sum as a bounty or gratuity from the Com- 
pany ; and on the steady and ‘digni 
tefusal of the said prince to accede to thig 
unworthy and humiliating proposition, bis 
succession was set aside, and ahother and 
thore distant branch of the family of Ma- — 
hommed Ally, namely, Azeem ui Dowiah, 
was placed on the throne of the Carnatié, 
on his acceptance of the above disgrace- 
ful and servile conditions.—4.° That it ap- 
pears to this house, that the said Azeem — 
ul Dowlah, was raised to the musnud of | 
the Carnatic, in the room of, and through 
the disinherison of the lawful successor, 
prince Ally Hussein ;—that the injustice 
and tyranny of the act was not more dis: -- 
graceful to the British name and cheraeter 
than the unfounded pretexts by which it 
is attempted to be justified, inasmuch ‘as. 


the pretended treason of the said bs 
Mahommed Ally and Omdut ah, 


on which the assumption of the € 
was founded, althongh alledged to have 
been discovered two years preceding the 
death of the latter prince, was never © 
brought forward during his life, and could 
by-no possible construction affect the right 
of the said Ally Hussein, the innocent and 
‘pnoffending successor'of the said nabeb. 
This ‘house, therefore, is of opinion, tivat 
the wage aed in India, intrusted to the 
marquis Wellesley, has, in this instance, | 
been employed by him we and une 
justly, to deprive the lawful to the 
arnatic of his undoubted rights, conttaty 
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odium incurred from the above conduct 


-in violation of the sacred faith of treaties, 
-and_.to the degradation of the British name 
‘and character in India.—5. That it 
| pears to this house that. the person of the 
prince Ally Hussein, the rightful nabob of 
Arcot, was committed to the. custody of 


‘the said Azeem ul Dowlah, who had, | 


through the undue exercise of the power 
of the company, usurped his dominions ; 
that. the said prince Ally Hussein, sot- 
withstanding the frequent remonstrances 
and representations made to the British 
government, by himself and others, of the 
Fomiliating and degrading state to which 
_» heand his family were reduced by such 
confinement—notwithstanding. his repre- 
sentations of the imminent to his 
life, which. he anticipated from being 
placed in the power of his enemy,.and the 
-usurper of his throne, was suffered to con- 
tinue in such custody, until the 6th of 
April, 1802, when he died.—6. Resolved, 
t policy as well as justice loudly de- 

- mands the vindication of the character of 
Great Britain in India, from the reproach 
-of the above transactions; and that the 
‘Interests, if not the preservation of our 
- empire there, calls be some public act, 


which will convince the native princes, 


that a religious adherence to its engage- 
ments, will, in future, characterize “a 
British government. Consistently with 
- these sentiments, and at a time when our 
implacable enemy attempts to justify his 
_ ‘atrocities and. despotism in Europe by the 
example of our conduct in India, it is pe- 
culiarly incumbent on the house, in the 
name of the people of England, to detlare 
_openly to the world, that the British par- 
liamegt never did, or will countenance 
any act of oppression and injustice in its 
Indian government. And as evidence of 
“sincerity, this house resolves forthwith 
“appoint a committee to inquire into the 
“‘Beforementioned act of the assumption of 

the Carnatic—the alledged motives there- 
of—and into the particulars of the tréat- 
ment of the family .of our late ally, the 
nabob: Mahommed Ally and of the prince 
_ Ally Hussein, the lawful successor to the 

musnud of the Carnatic ; and that it be an 
instruction to the said committee, to in- 
quire.into, and to report whether any and 
what, reparation can, or ought to be made 
_ ‘to’ the, said family, for the injuries they 
have sustained by the usurpation of the 
gaid,.Azeem)ul Dowlah ; and that they 
may further. report their opinion by what 
means the British character can be, most 
effectually rescued fronr the obloquy and 


of its servants ; and how the. British inter- 


‘ests in India may be best secured from in- 


jury, thereby. 
The 


question upon the first Resolution 


being put from the Chair, — 
—In offering myself to your, attention, 
Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of objecting 


to the Resolutions proposed, and taking a ‘ 
view of the event to which they relate, ” 


essentially differing from that stated by 
the hon. baronet who has just sat down, 
I may be permitted to éxpress some de- 


gree of surprise, arising from the périod - 


at which this subject is now submitted to 
the consideration of the house. If the 


‘transaction in question’ be of the nature 


described in the speech we have just 
heard ;—if the epithets of foul and atro- 


cious, which have beer repeatedly ap- 


plied to it, have been justly applied ;— 
if it does indeed, as vitally as it is said 
to do, involve the faith, the justice, 
and the character of the country ;—if it. 
is not brought forward rather for the dis- 


tinction of an individual, than as a neces- © 
vindication of the national ‘honour; - 
—it is surely a matter of just astonish- 


ment, that it should not be till after the 


sixth year from the time it was first . 
brought under the notice of this house,— 
that it should not be till after every docu- 


ment elucidating it has been printed and 


reprinted for the consideration of three © 


successive parliaments—that we are at 


length arrived at this long looked for dis- © 
cussion. Ido not mean to accuse the hon. — 


baronet: it is only for a comparatively 
short part of that period he has had a seat 


in this house, and I must do him the jus- 


tice to say, that since he has undertaken: 


the business, I am not aware of its having’ 


been delayed a single hour on the groun 

of his personal convenience ;—but if there 
are those who concur in his impressions, 
who are prepared to manifest that concur- 


rence by their votes this night, and who < 


have ‘enjoyed opportunities which he has 
not possessed, of appealing to the judg- 


ment of parliament,—it will become them,’ 


nay, sir, they owe it to themselves, to this 
house, and to their country, to repel, if 
they can, the charge of such a dereliction 
of their ‘public duty, as irresistibly results 
from: their, endured, for'so long a 
period, a stain so foul to disgrace the British 
name—from having’ left the national faith 


and justice, ‘six long years, wounded, im- . 


peached, dishonoured, as far as de- 


Mr. Wallace rose and began by sayinig 
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soundness and the va 


ore. 
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pended on their efforts, wholly unredress- 
ed.—Late as it is, it muststill be a matter 
of satisfaction, as well to the noble lord 
sainst whom the resolutions are princi- 
pally directed, as to all who either from 
rsonal or public motives feel an interest 

_ to the subject of them, that the accusation 
“js finally before the house; and trust 
. that the decision of this night (not such as 
anticipated by the hon. baronet, but one 
more consistent with substantial justice) 
will set this question at rest for ever ; that 
it will not be suffered to continue suspend- 


ed over our heads, or furnish, any longer, | 


‘against the noble lord and our counsels in 
India, a vehicle for every species of libel 
and calumny, that ingenuity, disappoint- 
‘ment, and revenge can devise or propa- 
, gate.—That a measure of the description 

of this now under our consideration should 
not'excite clamour and hostility some 
quarters, would have been contrary to 
every rational probability and expectation. 
No man who knows what has been passing 
in that part of India for the last thirty or 
forty. years—the corruptions, the abuses, 
the iniquities, that have prevailed there, 
but must have foreseen that a measure 
calculated to eradicate those corruptions, 
to frustrate the hopes of avarice, to blight 
for ever the harvest of plunder and extor- 
tion, would have to encounter a host of 
foes, and be assailed by detraction in every 
form. But to me; sir, and I trust equally 
. to the house, such enmity is in fact its best 
_ recommendation—it is a proof that it has 
effectually accomplished one of its most 
important objects ; an object dear to the 
interests of humanity, and the happiness 
of millions, by destroying a system the 
most baneful that'ever existed ; to which 
not your resources only, but the country 
itself, and its inhabitants in all their gra- 
dations, were the victims; which degraded 


_. the prince ; which impoverished the land- 


‘holder ; which oppressed the peasant ; 
which drove labour from the field, and in- 
dustry from the loom ; which depopulated 
the provinces, and spread desolation and 
misery over the whole face of the land.— 
But, much, sir, as humanity, much as po- 
licy might be interested in the extinction 
_of such a system, had they been the only 
‘peoaeas of the great measure adopted ; 
owever convinced I might have been of 
fidity of each of 
them, I will readily,’ own I should have 
the justification they furnished in- 
complete and unsatisfactory. I‘am_ too 
well awate of the danger of such alledged 


priticiples of, action, and,.the abuse to. 
which they directly tend; it is not on | 
these grounds that a pretence of right is. 


‘founded ; it is on the violation of ea 


tie of public faith, gratitude, and friend-— 

ship; on the contempt of the most solemn 
engagements and binding dutiesofalliance, - 
connected with a systematic conduct of ° 
unequivocal hostility on the part of the~ 
nabobs of the Carnatic, supported by facts . 
no man can deny, established by infe- 
rences no man can dispute; that the rights. 
we asserted rest, and that this measure was _ 
embraced by those to whom the care of 
the British interests in the East was dele-_ 
gated, and whose first duty it was to main- 

tain and protect them.—The speech of the” 
hon. baronet, and the resolutions, convey _ 
but a very imperfect outline of the transac-_ 
tion before us: from the documents on_ 
your table alone, can the real nature and _ 
character of it‘be collected. From them. 


it‘will appear, that owing to the perfidious- 


and hostile conduct of the successive na- 


bobs Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah, it~ 


became the right, and was consequently. 
the duty, of the British government to_ 
provide for the security of its interests, as 
connected with the Carnatic ; the intend-. 
ed exercise of this right having been evad- . 
ed by the death of the latter, and not ac-. 
ceded to on the part of his natural heir, 
Ally Hussein, the usual course of succes-_- 
sion was changed, and’ another prince of 
the same family raised, by our. power, to 


the throne.—The considerations arising. 


out of his statement obviously divide them-_ 
selves into ‘the rights we possessed ; the - 
duty of exercising those rights, in ‘the. . 


‘manner and to the extent in which they — 


were exercised ; and, lastly, the circum-. 
stances with which the exercise of them. 
were attended.—Before, however, I pro-_ 
ceed to discuss the points I have adverted 
to, I feel myself under the necessity OF 
detaining you for a few moments, to refer 
to the state and origin of our political con-. 
nection with the nabobs of the Carnatic, 
because I am desirous of correcting some 
impressions on that subject,‘ which the 
hon. baronet’s speech seemed. calculated ~ 
to convey.—Those who are acquainted. 
with the history of India know that the 
family of ‘Wallajah had no_ hereditary, 
claim to the situation of nabob of the 
Carnatic ; that the way to the musnud was 
opened to Anwar-ud-deen, his father, by, 
the means of two assassinations, of which | - 
he was not supposed to be wholly innocent. . 
This prince afterwards sunk under the, 


. 
‘ 
: 


wet arms of thé French and the soubah 
of the Deccan, and fell at the battle of 
Atnboor, where his eldest son was at. the 
same time made a prisoner; while his se- 
cond son, Mahommed sub- 
équently by the name of Wallajah) fled, 
stript of every thing, to the fortress of 
Trichinopoly a new nabob. was imme- 
diately appointed by the victorious party, 
ahd the fortunes of the house of Anwar-ud- 
deen seetaed to be for ever extinguished. 
In vain did Mahommed Ally proclaim his 
pretended title to the succession; in vain 
implore the friendship of the French, b 
whom his rival was avowedly supported. 
His last resource was to solicit the protec- 
tion of the British government.. Fortu- 
nately for him our situation at the moment, 
anid the necessity of preserving our own 
existence in the peninsula, forced upon us 
that of resisting the increasing power and 
“aitibitiotts projects of France. We ex. 
tended to hin therefore the protection he 
solicited ; and how we performed our part 
not now be told. After an arduous 
' and glorious contest, success crowned the 
British arms, and the consequence of that 
success placed Mahommed Ally on the 
mousnud. Having thus raised him from 
the dust, and, in an evil hour, given him 
the ion of a great and flourishing 
kingdom, having procured the recognition 


of his title both in India and in Europe, it. 


ig hot easy to conceive what services he 
could render that were more than ade- 
ate to those he had received—less than 
delity, and attachment to the power which 

_ had retrieved the fortunes, and revived 
the splendour and power of his house; 
than a fair participation in the re- 
sources of the country, gained by our 
atims, to the extent which might be neces- 
td. thaintais the common interest of 
“He deferice, We could not, in justice to 
gurselves, demand, and more we did ‘not 
im.—This, sir, is the |: of all 

the ‘treaties concluded with this prince, 
and these the conditions of all his claims 
to the support which he invariably _ex- 
érienced from the British power.—It ‘is 
lot ny intention to enter into any details 
relative to what has passed during spe. 
eonnéxion which has so. long subsisted ; 
"et to. give you a history of the intrigues, 
the corruptions, the impatience of our, 

‘ gover, the struggles for independance, and 
the ‘unprincipled ambition, which have 
been exhibited on the part of the nabob ;, 
“neither do I mean to detail ‘the instances 


- FF his faithlessness to all his engagements, 


| in consequence of that revision a new 
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which has in pte wat in which we have’ | 
arrassed the progress of 


been engaged, e 
| our arms, and more-than ofice brought our 
affairs to the very verge of ruin; but E 
shall come at once to what bears more 


Bald Campbell in the year 1787.—That. 
treaty was in part and’in part 
political ; it provided‘ an annual sum for 


for a large military subsidy, for which it. 
appointed a landed security ; and it pre- 
cluded him from entering into any | 
cal negociations.or controversies wi 
state or power, without the consent or ap. 
probation of the: president in council of 
Fort St. George.—The alledged distrésses_ 
of the nabob, and the difficulties he pro-. 
fessed to feel in fulfilling his pecuniary. 
engagements, induced lord Cornwallis 5 
consent to a revisionof this treaty; a 


a) 


treat 
the 
hommed Ally, known by the name of lord. 
Cornwallis’s treaty. y this engagement; 
the nabob was relieved from a large pro- 


was concluded in 1792, between 


and his son Omdut-ul-Omrah was acknow-. 


tion of our rights, for this relief of the na- 
bob, what was our compensation? A re- 
onan power of assuming the civil and 
military administration in time of war, 
which we had before really possessed, 
and practically exercised : “a ‘security, 
| supposed more efficient, for the regular 
and thechatge of the military 
| subsidy ; and a renewa 

‘terms, of the article precluding all politi- 
| cal correspondencé between the nabobs of 
the Carnatic and foreign powers, without 
the knowledge of the British government.* 


_* Tenth article of ‘Treaty of 179%— 
«The said Nawaub shall receive regular in- 
formation of all. negociations which shall 


wherein the said Company may e 


od Nawaub shall be considered as an 
ally of the said Company in all treaties 
which shall in any respect affect the Car 
natic, and gountries depending thereon, or 
belonging to either of the contractil 
pasties contiguous thereto; and the sai 
Nawaub agrees that be will 

hegoeiation or political correspon- 


directly upon the subject of our discussion; | 
I mean the treaty concluded by sir Archi- | 


the discharge of the nabeb’s debts, and. 


ritish government in India and Ma-. 


portion of the burthen of his payments, 


ledged as his successor.—For this modificas 


and the interest of the Carnatic and ite 
dependencies may be concerned; and the 


| 


» iN more precise _ 


relate to or tomaking peace, 


. § . 
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. 
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of every condition. by which their power 
was enjoyed; with this man, did they so- 
licit communion and correspondence ; to 
his projects did they become accessaries, 
and for his successes, did the aged Walla- 
jah (as he'tells us) weary heaven with pe- 
titions. Successes which could only be 
obtained by our loss, and triumphs which 


could arise only from our humiliations 
t 


and defeats— rights such perfidy, 
when detected, confers, I shall discuss pone 
sently.. The first question is, whether 
re is sufficient proof in the documents 
before the house to establish pte 
—I remember; sir, a right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Sheridan,) who formerly called our atten- 
tion to the subject of the present discus- 
sion, and on whose powerful aid, the hon. 
+ baronet has told us, his chief re- 
ing you en one of the preliminary discus- 
_ gtons-relative to the production of papers, 
implored the house to weigh well the de- 
‘Teeey of the situation in which it stood, 
in coming ta the comsideration of this 
transaction. Who, he asked, was the ac- 
cuser? the British government. Who 
the judge? the British government. To 
whom accrued the benefit of the convic- 


with any Earopesn on: natives 


liance in this day’s when address- 


tion, who, entrusted with the affairs of a 
great people, from apprehension of the 
clamour of the misrepresentation and injus- 
tice he might eventually experience, could 


in. | consent, to: sacrifice one atom of the in- 


terests he was delegated to préserve.— 
The evidiner of tpi manly wo 
found in the correspondence, and partly 
in the conduct of the nabob. The first 
part I shall consider is the correspondence, 
—After the fall of Seringapatam, it. is 
known that all the papers of the sultaun 
fell into the hands of the British govern-’ 
ment. In these papers were discovered — 
the various negociations in which he hs 
been e d with different powers, and 
a correspondence. impli- 
cating the nabobs Wallajah and Omdut ul 
Omrah, carried on through the vakeels, 
who attended the sons of Tippoo when 
hostages at Madras, for the performance: 
of the conditions of peace in 1792-—Of 
the authenticity of these papers, the hom. 
baronet has not ventured to express much 
doubt. In fact, sir, they are so recog- 
nized by the evidence of the vakeels them- 
selves, whom the comnmunications 
passed, that it is not necessary to rest.on 
the circumstance of their,transmission by 
the governor general, whose authority, in- ~ 
dependant of that circumstance, I would 
not condescend to balance against the sup- 
position of the.khans, that it was possib! 
they might have been introduced 
Tippoo’s p by enemies of the mabok 
Omdut ul Omrah,—Assuming then their 
authenticity, they prove inthe first instance, 
that a correspondeace was carried on. be- 


Tippoo ‘Sultaun and the nabobs of 
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| This treaty exhibiting on our part cog tion? the British government. ‘This, sit, Rae 
: but-‘considerafion: for the situation and |is true; and t hope with these impres- 
feelings of .the nabob, and giving us addi- | sions, and with an honest wish to decide == 
tional claims to his attachment and grati- | without prejudice, lenteréd upon the con- 
tude, was scarcely concluded, before it | sideration of it, I know not what credit ue 
was basely violated, not in its letter mere- | I may have with the hon. gent. when I 
ly, but in its vital spirit and- fundamental | declare the result of that consideration to 
principle. While it was yet actually ne- | have been, a conscientious conviction, that:. . 
: gociating, the nabob will be found to have | the anaes against the nabobs was sub-. 
commenced a correspondence, not with an | stantiated. I‘do not mean, that the evi- 
allied or friendly power, but with Tippoo | dence is such as the -strict accuracy of a 2 
ff Sultaun, the sworn enemy of the British | British court of justice might require; bi eu 
nation, with whom peace was only a pre- | that there arises from it that degree of ‘ 
paration for war, and the undisguised pur- | presumption, on which nations have uni- 
]___ pose of whose hostility was the total ex- | versally acted, and on which nations must 
_ | © tirpation of our name from the peninsula | act if they have any mopar for their 
of India. A prince, whose very act and | safety. There is reason for caution un-. 
thought bore testimony of irreconcileable | doubtedly, but caution ought not to de- a 
s hate ; whose daily meditations and night- | generate into timidity; and I own I 
ly dreams, presented to him but one ob-| should have little respect for that man, ; 
. - ject, and that object the destruction of our | and think him little fittéd for his situa- 
empire. this-mam, did the nabobs, 
Wallajah and Omdut ul -Omrah, (both 
parties to. the 1792,) while the 
- mk was yet wet with which they signed 
e their engagements to be faithful to us ; 
mpt of that solemn tie, in defiance 
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vey. the real and purport of the, 


the Carnatic, through a secret and un-: 
avowed channel.—Fully am I aware of the | 
spirit of intrigue prevailing among the 
_ princes of India ;' and I admit, that a cor- 
respondence, which, in Europe, would in- 
fer a violation of every tie of honour and 
faith, may not, in the native courts, 

be always liable to such an imputation : 
but, to that I must answer, that the British 
‘ government. was known to act on other 
pee les; that it was known to appre- 
hend from such correspondence ; 
that it had anxiously precluded them in 
two successive treaties, and that the nabobs 
had every reason to be sufficiently con- 
scious of the interpretation we should put 
upon, and the indignation we should feel, 
at the discovery of such clandestine in- 
_ tercourse. — The _ first observation, then, 
that presents itself is, that any corres- 
pondence between the parties in question, 
was at least a ground of grave suspicion. 
Next, that a correspondence carried on in 
defiance of the warnings arising out of the 
aties, and with a certainty of the feel- 
ings that would be excited by the detec- 
tion of it, could not be one of idle form or 
empty compliment; that it must have had 
distinct objects, and objects of an interest 
- commensurate to the risk incurred; ob- 
jects which demanded secrecy, and ren- 
_ dered the precautions’ resorted to, not su- 
perfluous ; ‘that this correspondence must 
therefore have been of a nature, not less 
important in itself than inconsistent: with 
the relations of good faith, common in- 
" terest, and friendly connection, in which 
the nabobs stood towards the British go- 
vernment. Such, I say, would be the in- 
ference from the very existence of a se- 
cret correspondence, between parties so 
circumstanced as the nabobs and Tippoo 
Sultaun. The one, our ally, united to us 
; by every tie that can be supposed binding 
‘ om man ; the other, instigated by the most 
inveterate hate, and in the very act of 
meditating, if not preparing ‘hostilities 
against us—If this interference’ be a just 
one, the object of inquiry is, next, whether 
there is any thing in the contents of the 

rs themselves to invalidate or dest 

it, or whether they are not, ‘(as I thin 
‘y will be found to be when fairly ex- 
- amined,) calculated to confirm and sup- 
port it, and when combined with subse- 
quent’ events, to -establish it beyond the 
ibility of refutation—The hon. bart. 
. has objected to these papers as being ex- 
tracts. It/is true, sir, they are’so; but 


_ that they are fairly taken, that they con- 


4 i 


letters from which ‘they are drawn, is 
proved, by their having been exhibitéd 10 


the very parties who wrote them, who, 


disposed as they appear in the course of 


their examinations, to make the ‘inter- 


pretations they give most favourable to. 


the innocence of the nabobs, would un-. 
doubtedly have urged the objection, had + 


they recollected or perceived the omis-: 


sion of any passages in the letters, likely’ 


to contradict the obvious tenor of the ex- 
tracts produced.—To the general truth of 


what is related, (though the expressions’ 


of personal regard may be, as indeed they 


are said to be, occasionally héightened;)’ 


the very situation in. which the vakeels 
stood, bear, as well as their subsequent 
examinations, ample testimony. It is’ 
scarce possible to imagine a statement, 

nerally speaking, more to be relied on, 

an one made by ministers without any 
visible interest to deceive, intended for the, 
guidance of their sovereign’s conduct, and 
of a sovereign too, of the character of the 


sultaun, whose vigilance would probably | 


have detected, and whose aaa and 
cruel disposition would have led him to 
punish, any material deviation from the’ 


truth, with the last, and most exemplary 


severity. — The general style of these 
papers is that of extravagant adulation. 
towards the sultaun, and 
tained no more, I should have, in a great 
measure, agreed with the hon. baronet, 


that they would have been little entitled 


to our. attention, as we all know, that in 


the inflated terms of éastern ‘correspon- — 


dence, assurances of attachment and devo- 
tion, mean frequently nothing beyond 
common compliment, or at most, general 
friendship and’ good will.—But to come to 
the papers themselves: it is with regret 


I feel that the hon. baronet’s speech has - 


imposed upon me the necessity of enter- 
ing into a detail that may be fatiguing to 


the house ; but I can‘assure gentlemen, 
that I shall detain them no longer than. 


may be absolutely requisite to do justice 
to the cause I am supporting, and will call 


their attention to those points only, which. 


appear to me most important in directing 
our judgment, and which are generally 
confirmed ‘by the concurring ‘testimony 
of the witnesses examined at Vellore.— 
The first ‘paper, with’ which this singular. 
correspondence commences, relates two 
separate conversations, which appear to. 
have taken place between the nabob Wal- 
lajah, and the vakeels of Tippoo, on the 


ad they con- 
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joth'and 13th of It"should 
‘seem, that from the’events that had taken 
lace in ‘the course of the last years, the 
nabob éritertained some doubts of the 
manner in which his proposition might be 
received, and that’some management was 
requisite ‘in the introduction it? he 
in begins by an‘ address to the rul- 
jing passion of ‘Tippoo’s mind, his’bigotry 
and ambition to be universally considered 
as the chief pillar and champion of the 
“Mahommedan faith. Inthis character, the 
nabob directs ‘his address to him, and 
follows up his expressions ‘of attachment 
to the faith, and’to ‘him the protector of it, 
by reprobating, as ‘a confederacy formed 
for the subversion of religion, the war re- 


cently concluded. A war, (if ever there | 


was ey! strictly just and defensive on our 
‘part, and’ deriving its origin from the un- 
warrantable’ aggressions of the enemy ; 
after then adverting to the events of former 
‘hostility as past recal, the nabob declares 
~ his'desire to establish a cordial harmony 
with the sultaun, and earnestly solicits ‘the 
vakeel to forward his purpose, as pregnant 
_with great and numberless benefits to both 
parties. Thus, sir, is laid the foundation 
of this extraordinary correspondence, an 
intercourse between the nabobs and the 
sultaun.—The subsequent conversation is 
_ said to have passed in the presence of lord 
Cornwaliis. His expressions of attach- 
ment to Tippoo, his dislike of the war, are 
both expressed indeed, but expressed in 
more guarded terms. The circumstance, 
however, to which I particularly wish to 
call your attention in'the conversation, 1s 
_ this, that not one syllable is breathed, 
which indicates the connection he -had 
on in the former one. If, as it has 
en pretended, ‘this was perfectly inno- 
cent, if he was acting only ‘in conformit 
to the wishes of lord Cornwallis, and this 
- connection was held out merely to conci- 
liate the sultaun, without’ any serious in- 
‘tention attached to it, why this difference ? 
_ why the suppression of all mention of that 
' which, if known, could, on these supposi- 
tions, be known only to his advantage ?— 
The next letter on which TI’ wish to fix 


attention, appears marked No. 4.. 


The contents of the intervening ones are 
confined ‘to the sultaun and his ministers : 


they relate to a writing and a' couplet con-. 


nected with a secret commission he had 
entrusted to them, and which is satisfacto- 


__Yily explained in the evidence : on them, 


therefore, I shall offer no’comments, bit: 
shall come. to. No. 4. In this also a con-: 


‘ 
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versation is related: between’ the! nabob 


Wallajah’ ‘and the’ vakeels;:in which'the 


former, after agairi connecting the sultaun 
with the cause and maintenance of reli- 


gion, and praying to God to preserve him . 


victorious and triumphant, is represented: 


as adverting to his former conversation, — 


and the proposition he ‘had offered, and 
inquiring if the-vakeels had communicated 


it to the sultaun, and received a favourable - 


answer. They replied, they had commu- 
nicated it; and then proceeded to ne 
the answer with which they were charged, 
and which amounts to a ready acceptance 


of the on the ground of that 
i 


friendship which ought to subsist amongst 
the professors of the Mahomedan faith_— 
It is at least manifest from this letter, that 


the nabob attached an interpretation not’ 


quite consistent with barren compliment, 
to the proposition which he had hazarded. 


Had he felt that it was in the: common. 


course of complimentary intercouse ‘be- 
tween princes; had he felt that’ in ‘that 
light, the sultaun: would have» received 
and interpreted it; why this solicitude for 
an answer which, in its nature, could be 
nothing but an echo of his own idle and 
empty-compliment? ‘The following letter 
still more confirms my inference, and 
shews that in’ the mind of Tippoo, no 


more than .in that of the nabob, was the . 


proposition in question considered as a 
mere unsubstantial illusion —This is a let- 
ter from Tippoo Sultaun ‘to his ministers, 
expressive of his sense of’ the friendship 
of the nabob, and the kindness shewn to 
his sons, with the strong intimation of his 
hope that the nabob would do whatever 
may tend to the support of the religion of 
Mahomed.—What precise expectation this 
is intended to convey, is beyond my power 
to ascertain with distinctness, but the na- 
ture of the services looked for, may bein 
some slight degree conjectured, as well 
from what is deemed: generally necessary 
to the support of: the cause of the Maho- 
medan faith, namely the co-operation of 
all Mussulmans for the destruction: of 
infidels, as from the known views and 
sentiments of the sultaun, and the services 
we shall find hereafter to have been actu- 


ally rendered to him by the unquestion- — 
able fidelity of this our ancient and — : 


ally.— Notwithstanding the contempt wi 
which the worthy baronet has affected to 
treat the correspondence generally, he has 
vouchsafed, not without reason, to honour 
the next paper with a considerable porti 
‘of his attention, and laboured; if .not suc- 


> 


portion 


‘ 
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nee. “It is said too to be so 


zealously, todestroy the 
effectwhich; such.a paper cannot fail to 
produce. It professes tobe the key to a 
cypher—it. bears. the strongest . internal 
evidence of having been contrived for cor- 


tespondence. embracing political subjects, 


- gnd is authenticated by the signature of 


Omdut, Qmrah  himself—Ally Reza 


. Khan, one.of the vakeels, gives you the 
history and. intention of it. He is asked 
if he ever sew the paper, he says, «1 
« have—it was instituted, by Wallajah for 
‘ the purposes of secret. communication, 
‘and the original, I believe, is written in 
* pencil by Khader Newaz, or some per- 
son about the nabob Wallajah.’ He 
says afterwards, ‘To my k fit 
* was never brought into use, it having 
* been intended for use after the departure 
«of the hostages, in case of necessity,’ 
fa in, < It was delivered to Gholam Ally 
6. by Khader Newaz Khan, and to 
at my departure (to Seringapatam) 
* by Gholam Ally Khan, who told me it 
¢ had been composed for communication 
£between Tippoo Sultaun and the nabobs 
Wallajah 
* copy should be given to Tippoo, and the 
* original brought back to Madras. Tip- 
-€ poo Sultaun, however, kept the origi- 
¢ nal.’*—-No one will feel surprize that | 
some pains. should be taken to discredit 
and invalidate this fatal document ; but 
till the ingenuity or eloquence of the hon. 
ey cam erase the contents of it, till 
e can rail away the signature that au- 
thenticates it, or completely pervert- the 
course of human understanding, here it 
remains, and will ever remain, an irre- | 
fragable testimony of the faithlessness and | 
duplicity of which it was devised to be | 
- the instrument. We are told cyphers are 
common in India—it may be so; but to | 
be ased, | ehend, as cyphers are 
habitually used in Europe, in confidea-— 
tial communications between a minister, 
and his court: but this I believe is the 
first instance in the history of c 
in which ome was ever devised to be the 
means ef communication between two 
courts; if there ever was.such an instance, 
I shali be most thankful to learn where it. 
ds to be discovered.—In his endeavours to 
throw discredit on this document, the hon. 
baronet to the observation sha 
the ke e cypher being upon 
seam’ pesied The very mode, six, of its 
. transmission, in the course of which it was 
to pass only through the most confidential 


hands, may ‘sufficiently aceount for this. 


\ 


Ormdut ul Omrah. Thata | p 


aukward and ill-contrived, that it never 
could answer the purposes of secresy; Be 
it so, be it as wanting. ingenuity as you 


will, What is its ingenuity to the pur- > 


pose ? Ingenious or otherwise, it is. still a 


“cypher ; and no cypher is instituted. ex. 


cept with the intention of concealing what —_. 


is supposed to requiré concéalment, If 
we make this admission, (and how is it 
to be refused) if we believe the account 
given by Ally Reza Khan, which there js 


no reason to dispute, can we doubt that: 


the correspondence of which this cypher 
was the intended instrument, in-case of 
necessity at a future time, was felt to 
be of a nature to involve matters to 
which concealment was essential? and to 


what correspondence -sach a concealment 


could be essential, except to oné, repug- 
nant to the existing engagements be- 
tween the nabobs of the Carnatic and 
the British government, I own myself inca» 
pable of imagining, and must rely on those 
who support the resolutions to explain.— 
Were the evidence drawn from written 


with the details already adverted to, and 
combined with subsequent circumstances, 
I should think it far from inconsiderable, 
We have the proposition on the: part of 
the nabob—the acceptance on the part of 


Tippoo, and in consequence of the har- © 


mony, as it is called, so established, a cy- 
pher manifestly calculated for correspon- 
dence on political subjects, and avowed] 

devised to carry on the purposes of pa 
correspondence, whenever the present 
channel of communication between the 
parties should cease to be open. To have 
thus conveyed to Tippoo, under every pre- 
caution of secresy, the means of communi+ 


apers confined to this document, coupled _ 


cation, means which anticipated all the 


chances of interruption with a providence 
and anxiety nothi 


but objects the most 
important could c 


self, prove the eager solicitude in the na- 
bob to maintain a connection with a prince, 
who, inexorably hostile towards the British 
power, not enly habitualiy cherished, but, 
at the very imstant, was meditating hostile 
projects against it. we no more thar 
this, I say, it would warrant, not simply @ 
suspicion of the most faithless designs, 

would amount, if not to a literal infraction 


of the subsisting treaty, at_least to a vir- 


tual violation of ‘the vital spirit of it, and 
justify the adoption of measures for: the 


protection of our sights and interests im: 
the Carnatic, from the injury to which 


forth, would, in it- 
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ey might be exposed bythe infidelity or 
it appears that Ally Reza Khan made a 
journey to Seringapatam ; it is mentioned 
in the next letter, the principal object of 
it is explained by the evidence as having 
been to impress, with greater force upon 
the ‘mind of the sultaun, the representa- 
tions of lord ‘Cornwallis, relative to’ the 


prisoners still detained; and the cruelty 


with which they were treated; the allu- 
sions in it are°said to apply to: lord Corn- 
wallisand Wallajah. , On this letter I shall 
not detain you with any remark, beyond 
calling the attention of the: house to the 


journey adverted: to, and) the period at | 


which it took-place. I proceed, then, to 
the two which: follow. They are from 
Tippoo tothe nabobs Wallajah and Om- 
dut ul Omrah: they contain. little more 
than professions of regard, and merit ob- 
servation only on account of the applica- 
tion of some of the designations in the cy- 
pher, as < the well-wisher of mankind ’ to 
the nabob Wallajah, *« the distinguished in 
friendship’ to Ally Reza Khan. The second 
of these, howe¥er, from a supposed trivial 
mistake in the title of-it, has‘ been selected 
by the hon. baronet, and treated as a con- 
victed fabrication. ‘If, sir, there is one 
‘letter more than another, that bears inter- 
nal evidence of its‘ own authenticity: it is 
this: for in the whole: collection there is 
scarce one of so little importance. Had 
those who conducted ‘the transaction, in- 
question been capable of condescending to 
any forgery as the means of warranting it ; 
had' they really introduced a fictitious let- 
ter into the correspondence, it is not surely 
presuming much ‘to suppose that they 
would have introduced one that might 
have borne strongly upon the point it was 
their natural object to establish, and from 
which powerful inferences-might be de- 
duced. But from this it would require 
moré thanhuman ingenuity to extract any 
thing of real importance. And if it be a 
fabrication, it is not only improbable in 
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sultaun’s interests, and advice for the re- 
| ager of his conduct as arising out of it. 
ey alike expressly refer to the good un- 
derstanding recently established, and may 
be not unfairly admitted as a proof of the 
nature of those services which the sultaun. 
appears to have expected from the nabob, 
as tending to the support of the Mahom- 
medan faith.—Before I proceed to the 
contents of these two letters, I beg to. be 
allowed to put it to every man who hears 
me, with what impressions he would learn, 
that a person who had received’ the 
most substantial benefits from this coun- 
try, who, maintained by its bounty, and 
existing but by its protection, after soli- 
citing and establishing a secret intercourse 
with a foreign power, had been detected 
in conveying to it intelligence, and-sug- 
gesting counsels for the government of its 
measures, at a period too, when, though 
nominally at peace, it was known not — 
only to entertain the most inveterate en- 
mity toward us, but was suspected of ac- 
tually preparing to give effect to that en- 
mity? Suppose, for instance, that one 
these circumstances had been «4 
tected at any time, in writing to the French, 
or any foreign government actuated. by 
feelings similar to those of France, in terms 
of thiskind: « The conduct you are purr 
‘suing excites suspicion—be more cate 
tious—this is not the moment. to com- 
‘mence hostilities with any prospect of 
‘advantage. There is now a minister who 
* enjoys the confidence of the’ country— 
‘who 'is capable of calling: out all its re- 
sources, and-directing them. against you 
‘ with energy and success—wait a little— 
‘symptoms of a change in our counsels. 
«manifest themselves, and there appears © 
‘the chance of a successor the very 
« verse of the minister I have described: 
‘ when this change takes place, _you may 
‘ prosecute your hostile purposes without 
‘ apprehension.’—Or, imagine, sir, the de- 
sign of the hostile power to be the invasion 
of this kingdom, and the person I am sup- 
ing had written’ ‘ Do not attempt to 


respect to the character, and unworthy of | posing 


the ability of those to whom it must be 
attributed, but certainly the most gratui- 
tous and unprofitable one that ever was 
committed.—The: h and union be- 
ing thus, sir, established, the letter we now 
are to consider begins to display the fruits 
Of it’; to this I shall join No. 12, because 


- the observations, applicable to that imme- 
diately before’“me, are, in a great degree, . 


applicable-to both. -They alike convey 


Neu, XI. 


igénce Of considerable moment to the 


¢ invade Great Britain. Here every man 
« is devoted to the government of his coun-— 
‘try, and every arm will be raised to 
‘drive you from its shores—Here your | 
« attempt can only expose you to inevita- 
«ble destruction: but, there are other 
parts of the British empire more vulnera- 
« ble, where you may possibly find less of 
‘ union, or less preparation: to resist your 
‘ attacks ; there direct your efforts ; but 
‘as you tender your hopes of success, or 
Z : 
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« your escape from destruction, avoid an 
“invasion of England.’ © If, sir, ‘such 
counsels were detected, accompanied with 
"every expression of attachment and devo- 
tion to that grt and to its cause, | ask, 
‘What would be the impression on eve 
unprejudiced mind ? would it be, that this 
‘was done in the spirit of loyalty, and zeal 
for the service of this country ?—that in 
‘one instance it was to obviate the calami- 
ties of war—in the other, to avert the 
perils of invasion from the shores of Eng- 
d? Or, is there a man who would not 
feel that such counsel must be intended 
for the benefit of the adverse power, and 
that it spoke the language, as it betrayed 


the heart, of an enemy and a traitor ‘— 


Having made this observation, I beg the 
attention of the house to the letters in 
question. They relate two messages con- 
veyed through Kader Newaz Khan, a per- 


_- gon enjoying a great share of the confi- 


dence of the nabobs of the Carnatic. 
‘Tippoo, as it seems, was endeavouring to 
excite and combine all the Indian powers 
against us; while in the prosecution of 
this object, the activity of his negotiations 
at Poonah, alarmed the vigilance of the 
British resident, who janiodiial appriz- 
ed the supreme government of his suspi- 
cions. is comes to the knowledge of 
the nabob ; and what is the conduct of 
our faithful friend on the occasion? He 
* proceeds directly to communicate the in- 
telligence he had received to the’ sultaun, 
advising him, at the same time, in the 
spirit of that cordiality by which they 
were united—to do what? to lay aside, 
no doubt, his hostile designs, to cultivate 
friendship, and peace with the 
British power ? No, no, quite the reverse, 
“the advice of this our incomparable ally, 
is of a very different complexion, (in con- 
formity, no doubt, to the British interests, 
and the views of its government) ; it pru- 
_ dently suggests to the sultaun the policy 
of suspending his measures, till the ap- 
-proaching departure of lord Cornwallis 
‘should leave the field open to him, to act 
with safety and effect; and then, what- 
ever might be his highness’s pleasure 
would be right and proper. Such is the 
‘purport of the first message. The second 
contains also similar information and 
‘counsel, relative to the situation of the 
French at Pondicherry. Nothing is now, 
says the nabob, to be expected ; and fol- 
- lowing. the impulse of his friendship to- 
wards the sultaun, he advises him, not.as 


One should expect, to detach himself from 


his dangerous connection with the French, 
but to communicate with them less direct- . 
ly—to refrain for the present from open 
correspondence, and to confine his inter- 
course to verbal communication. To the 
nature of that intercourse we must, there- 
fore, conclude the nabob: to have been no 
stranger, and his suggestion the result only 
of his interest for its safe continuance, 
without interruption.or observation from 


us ; an intercurse doubtless most. friend- 
ly to the British power: between parties 


such as Tippoo Sultaun and the French, 
how could it be otherwise ?—I shall con- 
clude my remarks on these important do-. 
cuments, by observing,’ that the intelli- 
gence contained in them is, in both in-. 
stances, referred to the ‘union and friend-_ 
ship established between the nabob and 
the sultaun. Both instances prove: the . 
hostile designs then meditated by the lat- 
ter ; and that the nabob, neither ignorant 
of them, or unsolicitous for their success, 


was prepared to avail himself of whatever 


means might be in his power, to promote 
and assist their accomplishment.—Though 


the obvious connection of the two letters — 


Ihave just commented upon, led me fora’ 
moment to pass the one that intervenes, I 
cannot consent to leave it entirely unno- 
ticed ;, containing, as it does, a message 
from Omdut ul Omrah, in his own name, 
expressive of the most fervent attachment . 
to the sultaun, followed by a promise, that, | 
please God, at a proper time, his fidelity 

should be manifest. I notice it first, be- 
cause it shews how cordially Omdut ul 
Omrah acted, not merely asthe minister, 
of his father, but as a substantial party in 
this negociation, and still more, because 
in this promise so given, will be found the 
key to his subsequent conduct: it will 
hereafter be seen, when the occasion did 
occur, how he remembered the_ pledge 
he had given, and, redeemed it with 
but too faithful punctuality.—The .se- 
cresy that is, one of the striking .cha- 
racters of the whole transaction, now — 
increases in an extraordinary degree, 
New precautions, are devised, and the ih- 
terviews with the vakeels (which had 
never been hitherto subject to any restric- 


tion) are covered. by fictitious pretences, _ 
totally, foreign to their real objects.—The 


letter I next refer to, relates a meeting to 
which the vakeels, were invited, under 
pretence of seeing a mosque, but for the 
real purpose of, learning something of @ 
secret nature, which the nabob Wallajah 
had long felt.a wish to convey to thems 


‘ 
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the’ interview takes plate in a tomb near 
the mosque, and‘a question is put to them 
by Omdut ul Omrah, whether they had 

- full powers? Being satistied on that head, 
he proceeds to deliver to them a message 
in the name of Wallajah «That for a 
«Jong time there had beén, without a 

* cause, a veil, (or want of cordiality) be- 
“tween his highness and your’ majesty, 

«which had been productive of injuries to 
‘both; but now that, by the favour of 
* God, a system of harmony, such as is 
* becoming among the professors of Islam- 
* ism, had taken place, his highness con- 

*fidently hoped from God, the prime cause 

* of all, thatthe time past might be am- 
«ply redeemed; that for his highness’s 
*own part, considering from his heart 

‘himself, his country, and his property 
*'to belong to your majesty, he had made 
* jt a testamentary injunction to his chil- 

«dren and family, taking God and his 

* Holy be wp to witness, to pray night 

“and day for the pillar of faith, that is 

*to say) your majesty ; and to consider 

* their prosperity and welfare as insepara- 

* bly connected with your majesty ; that 

* we must ascertain your majesty’s wishes 

“on this head, in a manner satisfactory to 

* both; and if your majesty should be, 

* from your, heart, solicitous of this pro- 

‘posed cordial harmony, his highness 

* would, under the testimony of God’ and 

*his prophet, detail to us h 

‘ fully at the time of our departure, which, 

« please God, would soon take place.’— 

ithout adverting to the marriage, which 
is said to have made at this meeting the 
subject of a separate conversation with 

Gholam Ally, I must remark that, either 

there is a strange ‘confusion “in this. mes- 

sage, or the words friendship, harmony, 

&c. must be understood in more than one 

meaning. The’ nabob first talks of har- 

mony being established, and then desires 
them to ascertain if Tippoo is really de- 
sirous of the proposed cofdial harmony ; 
they either mean different things, and 

More is contained in the latter words’ than 

at first appears, or the passage is nonsense. 
‘Why, we are tempted to ak is there any 

anxiety about full powers? Alt that was 
proposed in its simple and obvious sense, 

ad been long ago both préposed and 
cordially accepted. ‘To desire the'vakeels, 
then, to ascertain the’ sultaun’s disposition 

‘on’ this’ point, appears absolutely absurd, 
and we have ‘no other way of extricating, 
ourselves from the difficulty, ‘but by ‘con- 
‘cluding, that under the words,’ cordial, 


is sentiments 


harmony,’ was veiled some new and dis 
tinct proposition, comprehended by the 
vakeels and the nabob, and involving in it 
what was far beyond any common mean- 
ing conveyed by the ‘expressions in which 
it was couched ; as welf as beyond that 
union said to have been already established 
between the nabob and the sultaun. It 
could not be the marriage, because Omdut 
ul Omrah appears to be a party in it ; and 
it is only in the succeeding letter we find 
he had been induced to take any share, or 
interest himself in the negociation relating 
to the marriage.—The following letter de- 
scribes also a similar meeting in.a garden, 
under an equally fictitious pretext, with 
this difference, that it was solicited on the 
part of the vakeels. Omdut ul Omrah is 
there stated to have conjured them not to 
commit to writing some expressions he 
used, saying, that Be so expressed himself 
out of regard to the faith, and his friend- 
ship towards the protector of it. In the last 
paragraph of this letter it's mentioned, that 
they had induced Omdut ul Omrah to lay. 
the foundation of the connection by mar- 
riage. ‘To those who refer to this letter 
it will be clear, from the manner in which 
the marriage is mentioned, that whatever 
was conveyed under the mysterious ex- 
pressions that were not to be committed 
to writing, it had no reference or connec- 
tion with the marriage. The marriage, if 
at all a subject of negociation, was en- 
trusted exclusively to Gholam Ally Khan. 
It is stated that a negociation for marria 
is a matter of much delicacy among the 
Mahommedans, the nabob, thetefore, would 
certainly not propose to treat on it with 
both the vakeels jointly. ‘It appears. be- 
sides, that separate conversations took 
lace between Omdut ul Omrah and Gho- 
lam Ally Khan, at each of these meetings, 
said to be in relation to that subject, but 
we learn from the evidence of Gholam 
Ally Khan, that what they were conjured 
not to commit to writing, was communi- . 
cated to both. The short extract’ froma 
letter of the sultaun too is a confirmation 
of this argument, and seems*to leave no 


| question of the marriage’ and the subject 


‘of these confidential expressions to be 
‘totally distinct. He direets them in-— 
form him! of the expressions of Omdut ul 
Omrah, and the ‘thing you know of,’ which 
js explained by the evidence always to 
mean the’ marriage. What then was the 
‘purport of these expressions? Ally Reza 


says, it was to professions of at- 


tachment, ‘and to information relative to 


‘ 
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the French... Now, sir, it‘ cannot be for- 
ten that both these had been long be- 
_ fore communicated and written, and could 
not, therefore, require that solemn injunc- 
tion .of secresy. that was imposed. We 
are; thus. reducetl, I say, to the necessity 
of doing one of. two things, either totally 
withdrawing our belief from Ally Reza 
Khan’s account. of what passed; or in 
admitting the truth of it, to admit, that 
under the words, friendship, attachment, 
and. regard, was veiled a sense little cor+ 
responding, in point of comprehension and 
effect, to that. in which they are. usually 
accepted»— The ceremony which is re- 
jated in the ensuing letter, as having 
, taken place under the immediate direc- 
tions of the sultaun, in the Jaumah 
mosque, does not. immediately involve 
either Wallajah, or Omdut ul Omrah, as 
the branches of the family appear 
to have alone been present. 


ment, relates rather to the sultaun—the 
probability of his anxiety to connect him- 
self with the nabob, and the prevailing 
purpose in bis mind, of. the connection he 
desired. It has. been held out that the 
sultaun was indifferent to the pretended 
advances of the nabobs; and, it has been 
asked, what benefit could he possibly 
hope from such connection ? — Why 


should he be solicitous to contract ties 


- with persons so little able to assist him as 
the princesof the Carnatic? The question 
is Satisfactorily answered by the evidence 
of Ally Reza Khan. He tells you, it was 
the sultaun’s object to unite all mussul- 
men for the purpose of extirpating the 
Hagieh. It appears too, that though an 
oath of fidelity on this occasion was ad- 


ministered to the subjects of Tippoo only, | 


yet that an exhortation was. a to 
all who were present; and the. intention 


of it was to attach. the mussulmen.to the 


sultaun, and to reprove them for adhering 
to those of a different persuasion. Let me 


ask, then, if the sultaun did entertain the. 


object thus. ascribed to him, the truth. of 


_ which is beyond. dispute? if he conde- 
scended, as stated in this letter, to appeal 
to the lowest of our subjects, with the 


view of subverting.their allegiance, and of 
attaching them. to his cause? must it.not 
be evident.that he would be most anxious 
to win over by every means in his power, 
- not only a, most considerable member of 
Aslamism, but a prince whose influence 


extended over. those very people, whom: 


The remark, | 
therefore, that I wish to offer on this docu- | 


his standard, and who possessed such m 
for aiding him in the prosecution of the 
object nearest to his heart? Js it credible, 
then, that he would have slighted, such a 
prince, an neglected the proffered advan- 
tages of his friendship and assistance ?—~ 
The delivery of the hostages, and the re- 
turn of the vakeels to their master, took. 
place in the interim between the date of 
this letter, and that of the one which fol- 
lows, a letter, in some points of view, of 
considerable importance, _ It is addressed 
to. Gholam Ally, under the fictitious signa- 
ture of Gholaum. Hussein, but written in 
the hand of Omdut ul Omrah. | The diffi. 
culty and danger of communication suffi- 
ciently accounts for the purport of it be+ 
ing so little detailed, but those who have 
attended to the preceding letters, will 
easily trace in it a continuation of the for-. 
mer expressions of attachment, founded.on 
the same: basis, the maintenance of the 
Mahommedan faith, so well adapted, and 
so conciliating to the spirit to which they . 
were addressed.— Repeat this couplet,’ he 
says, ‘on my part, to the.sultaun.’—In the 
¢ preservation of thy person is the perpetual 
‘ permanence of the faith. Let him not 
‘remain who wisheth not thy preservation.’ 
—How unlike is this to the coldness of the 
avowed letter of form, written on the 
same occasion, namely, the marriages of 
two of the sons of Tippoo, and transmitted 
through the British government. <I have 
received,’ says the nabob, ‘ your letter, 
‘ informing. me. of the celebration. of the 
‘ weddings of Abdul Khaleh and Moham- 
‘med Moiz.ud Deen, together with a dress 
‘ and jewels, and are made happy beyond 
‘ measure by.this agreeable intelligence— 
‘may the Almighty render this. event 
‘happy.’ How impossible. it. is not to be 
struck with the marked difference.of the 
sentiment of the couplet from the style of 
the letter I have just read, and; why this 
difference? Why? but that one is, intend- 
ed to convey what the other is intended 
to conceal:—In the year 1795, the nabob 
Wallajah died, and Omdut ul Omrah suc- 
ceeded to the musnud.. An embassy, 
charged with the compliments usual on 
such occasions, was sent by the sultaun; 


| the. letters, No. 18 and 19, are from the 


ambassadors; but there is nothing related, 
except.one long conversation about union 
‘and friendship,.on. which his highness is 
said to have expatiated with great warmth. 
It is deed .stated; that the vakeels. em- 


_ployed on this occasion;were, not. persons 


‘to whom @ negociation of much delicacy: 


| | | 
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was likely to be entrusted :—at; the same 
time, we must observe, that the following 
letter from Omdut ul Omrah makes a re- 
ference to his communications with them, 
as if something had passed connected with 
the former intercourse. This letter is, 
like the other, marked with, the fictitious 


name of Gholam Hussein, and addressed’ 


to Gholam Ally. The-introduction of it 
is material only on account of the refer- 
ence I have stated, and as it carries on 
the existence of the correspondence to so 
late a period preceding the Mysore war.— 
The impression of the nature of that re- 
ference 'is forcibly confirmed by the sub- 
sequent letter from Khader Newaz Khan, 
the confidential minister before alluded to, 
whose name appears more than once as 
the channel of communication, between 
the nabobs and the vakeels. Adverting 
in this to his previous services, he congra- 
tulates himself, and thanks the Almighty, 
that the system of harmony and union be- 
tween ‘the two chosen of the Lord,’ (mean- 
ing Sultan Omdut ul Omrah,) 
calculated to promote the happiness of 
’ God’s people, and which his. labours had 
been employed in establishing, had ac- 
quired the requisite degree of stability 
and firmness. The. authenticity of this 
letter is fully supported by the: oral testi- 
mony; noris there any thing that has a 
tendency to, invalidate the obvious infer- 
ence resulting from it. It stands then as a 
convincing testimony, that whatever that 
mysterious and, enigmatical connection 
established, under the name of unign and 
harmony, really was, it was in force and 
operation up to the year 1797; that the 
same sentiments which impelled Omdut ul 
Omrah to participate in, and conduct the in- 
tercourse during the lifetime of his father; 
the same supposed interests, the same at- 
tachment,to the cause of the sultaun that 
had previously governed and animated his 
exertions, accompanied him, undiminished, 
to the. throne, where he waited only. for an 
opportunity favourable to , his. friendship, 
and an emergency in which the fidelity he 
had solemnly promised could be manifested 
with effect.—Though many additional re- 
marks on the..contents, of the several, par 
pers of the correspondence obviously pre- 
sent themselves, I will not,further exhaust 
the patience of the house by continuing 
them; and in here concluding this part of 
the subject I only regret that a sense, of 
justice to the question before us should 
_bave made me feel it a duty to. dwell on 
itso much at length. But, sir, on the de- 


ee of conviction resulting from these 
Jocuments, much must depend. The in- 
ferences I have deduced, the conclusions.I 
have drawn, the impressions I have en- 
deavoured to inforce, I must leave to the 
judgment of the house. . I can only say, 
that to mine they are decisive, and that 
each suspicion the existence of such a 
correspondence excites, appears to .me to 
derive validity and confirmation from every 
step we advance in examining its contents. 
All the facts they discover are so far from 
being weakened by the oral evidence, (if 
indeed. such evideuce could weaken the 
authority of any written documents) that 
they are more distincgly corroborated and 
established. Without troubling you by 
dwelling particularly on the evidence 
taken at Vellore, but leaving it to those ob- 
servations which must strike any find 
from the most cursory attention to it, al- 
lowing also to the witnesses whatever credit- 
can be claimed for them, (and some:credit 
I admit must undoubtedly be given) there 
is still nothing of moment that can be col- 
lected from them, that either in fact, or by 
inference, goes to refute or weaken, any 
material part. By what has been stated 
from the papers, as well as by the concur- 
ring testimony of the vakeels, it is proved, 
that a correspondence embracing poiitical 
objects was carried on, that a connection 
under the mysterious and indefinite terms 
of union and harmony was proposed on the 
part of the nabobs of the Carnatic, and 
accepted by Tippoo Sultaun ; that for the 
purpose of continuing their correspond- 
ence, when the. departure of the hostage: 
should remove the existing channel of it, 
a cypher was. instituted—-that in prosecu- 
tion of this connection, assurances. of fide- 
lity had been given, to Tippoo, and. intel- 
agence conveyed to him accompanied with 

vice for the regulation of his conducts 
—that in these transactions the ) utmost 
precautions of secresy had been deemed 
necessary, and the interviews held, with 
the vakeels had been covered with fictitious 
pretences; and lastly, that the comection, 
whatever it precisely was, (for of its nature 
little doubt. can be entertained,) actually 
subsisted. in full force, integrity, and oper- 
ation, in the year 1797.—It-has been ‘en- 
deavoured to defend this. correspondenee, 
and to rescue it frem the impressions. itis 
obviously calculated to. produce, by an ex- 
planation resting in part on. a connection 
of simple friendship, and in’ part 


alliance by marriage at one time in agita- 


tion between the families of the sultaun 


and of the nabob Wallajah. On the ful- 
lest’ consideration of this explanation I 
own I have found myself unable to accede 
to ity the difficulties it presents appear to 
me insurmountable. If it be’ possible to 
suppose a desire of mere friendship with- 
out an object, between persons so situated 
in relation to each other; if Tippoo Sul- 
taun and Wallajah were likely to feel the 
influence of a pure disinterested sentimental 
attachment, itis yet hardly probable that a 
connection on this ground should have 
been solicited with so much earnestness and 
anxiety, as is manifested by the nabob in 
the first proposition of it, or an inter- 
coursé entered into by him at such mighty 
risks ; noris so innocent a view of the sub- 
ject quite consistent with the secret meet- 
ings, the various precautions for conceal- 


‘ment, the intelligence ‘conveyed, and, 


above ail, with the preparation and trans- 
mission of the cypher before adverted to. 
if, indeed, it is that union and friendship, 
which as it is said, ought to bind together 
the mussulman powers; if ?t meant to 
describe alliance and co-operation, mutual 
support, and inexpiable hostility against 


those of a different persuasion,—it may 


be nearer the fact, and remove these incon- 
sistencies I'have stated; but if it does so 
remove them, it demonstrates by their re- 
moval the establishment of that sort of con- 
nection which no one can deny was essen- 
tially repugnant to the spirit and sense of 
every engagement under which the nabob 
stood, and directly subversive of the in- 
terests and safety of the British empire in 


‘India.—But then there is the marriage. 


On the discordant accounts of the origin 
of that affair, as stated by the vakeels, I 


_ shall say nothing. I will admit that a 


marriage might be in agitation; but a 
marriage, if it be allowed to have made 
any part, on their own shewing, can ac- 
count for a very small part only, of the 
communications that are related. It con- 


_fessedly did not come into question till af- 


ter the return of Ally Reza from Seringa- 
patam ; but before he went there, it must 
be remembered that this union of harmony 
and’ friendship between the sultaun and 
the nabob, had been proposed, accepted, 
and established, and for the purpose of con- 
tinuing it, a cypher had been already 
transmitted, of which Ally Reza Khan was 


actually the bearer. In addition to this, 


sir, as the friendship and harmony com- 


_ menced before the marriage was agitated, 
_ so it continued long after a connection of 


that kind had ceased to be thought of. 
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Moez ud Deen ‘was the only son of Tippoo, 
whose alliance was supposed ever to have 
been the object of anegociation of marriage, 
The marriages of this prince, however, and 
his brother, Abdul Khaliel, are recorded 
to have taken place in the year 1794, at 


which time we find ceremonial letters 


from the nabob were conveyed to Tippoo, | 
congratulating him on the event. ‘From 
that moment, then, all idea of alliance b 

marriage between the families must have 
vanished, but it appears from the letter of 
Khader Newaz Khan, the confidential mi- 
nister of the nabob, that the other con- 
nection which had been established was 
still carried on, and possessed, as late as 
the year 1797, what he called the ‘requisite 
stability.” 1 need not say more to make it 
evident, than that neither the marriage 
on one hand, or simple friendship: on the 
other, is sufficient to explain the species of | 
connection thus established, to reconcile 
the difficulties, or to dissipate the suspicion, 
and.the obscurity, in which it is involved. — 
It is affirmed by the khans *, and also in 
Ally Hussein’s letter to his agents, that 
no correspondence was carried on by the 
nabobs, contrary to their : 
if a direct correspondence with ‘Tippoo is 
meant, it may be literally true, and con- 
sistent with these papers, for they may be 
considered as an indirect, and not a di- 
rect correspondence. But so despicable 
a subterfuge is not worth dwelling upon 
or exposing. It is said too, that» all that. 
was done was done in conformity with the 
wishes of lord Cornwallis, who was de- 
sirous of preserving peace, and conciliat- 
ing, if possible, the irritated and vindictive 
feelings of the sultaun. That this corres- 
pondence should have been carried on, 
with any or approbation of the 
governor-general, I venture to pronounce 
absolutely impossible. Whatever the 
policy and wishes of lord Cornwallis 
might be, with respect to Tippoo Sultaun, 
that he should encourage a separate cor- 
respondence between this prince and the 
nabob, at the very time he was changing 
the expressions of the former treaty of 
1787, for the very purpose of more com- 
pletely and effectually precluding any 
such intercourse, is, I say, absolutely im- 
possible in itself, as it is inconsistent with 
the counsel conveyed to the sultaun, in 
one of the letters above referred to, to 
pause in the prosecution of his hostile 


* Appointed by Omdat ul Omrah mi- 
nisters to Ally Hussein, 9 


| 
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measures, till the departure of lord Corn- 
wallis to Europe. But, sir, had the nabob 
‘felt this to be the case, had he felt that 
he was acting in support of British views, 
in. alliance with British interests, why 
all this mystery ? Why all. these multi- 

lied precautions to avoid detection? 
Why the cypher? Why the meetings 
under fictitious pretences? Why the 
hazards incident to all these proceedings ? 
Why disguise that which, if known, would 
have been praiseworthy—which breathed 
nothing but firm attachment, loyalty, and 
affection to the British power, and zeal 
for its service, under the mask of deceit, 
perfidy, and breach of faith ?. Is it, then, 
too much to assume that this could not 
be ; that instead of holding a conduct so 
repugnant to common sense, and disgrace- 
_ ful to a rational being, the nabob did feel 
that his’ objects were of a nature to require 
concealment; that, if detected, they 
would have excited the utmost jealousy 
and indignation of the British government ; 
that they would have brought his state 
and situation into jeopardy ; and that 
they were, therefore, of a nature subver- 
- sive of his. alliance, and in violation of 
every obligation towards that power 
which had raised, supported, and protect- 
ed him. Admit this supposition, and 
every difficulty disappears, every contra- 
diction vanishes, all is plain, simple, ra- 
tional, and consistent. With this is con- 
sistent the anxiety with which a connec- 
tion with the sultaun was desired and so- 
licited : With this all the ardent profes- 
sions of zeal for the support of the faith : 
with this, the undisguised reprobation of 
the war and our allies: with this, the in- 
telligence conveyed, and the advice that 
accompanied it: with this, the assigna- 
tions under feigned pretences, and the 
solemn adjuration to secrecy: with this 
_ is consistent the prayers of Wallajah for 
the triumphs of Tippoo, and with this .the 
assurances of his son and successor, that 
when the occasion should arrive, his fide- 
lity to him should be manifested; and, 
. with this is consistent all the subsequent 
conduct of Omdut ul Omrah ;_ when, in 
the course of the Mysore war, in his con- 
templation, the anticipated occasion did 
arrive ; when the exigencies of our situa- 
tion, when the success of the contest, and 
the safety of our empire, demanded every 
exertion, and every proof of his zeal and 
‘attachment. At that moment of pressure 
did he withhold his resources—at that mo- 
ment did his officers impede .the supplies 
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of the army, in some cases resorting even, 
to force to obstruct their passage, and .at. 
that moment did ‘they create every em- 
barrassment and .oppose every obstacle. 
within the extent of their power, to the 
progress of our arms. In short, sir; such 
was the conduct we experienced from. 
this faithful and devoted friend, that dur- 
ing the existence of hostilities, and long. 
previous to the discovery at Seringapatam, 
the governor-general, as it appears, not. 
only entertained suspicion, but repeatedly. 
and pointedly declared that the perverse, 
ness and disaffection displayed by the.na-, 
bob, was reconcileable to nothing but a 
connection, or secret understanding, with. 
the enemy.—It has been asked what inte- 
rest the nabob could have in such a con- 
duct ? I do not feel, sir, that to infer the 
reality of the conduct I am obliged to as- 
sign to it an object of sound and rational 
policy. It is too much to presume, after 
all that the times in which we live have. 
exhibited, that projects may not be form~ 


ed, and designs pursued, that are not war- - 


ranted by a true and enlightened wisdom. 
But if the policy of the nabob was not to 
aid the efforts of the sultaun ; if, on the’ 
contrary, we admit what is stated, that he. 
had little to hope, every thing to fear from 
their success, it must follow, that it was: 
his real interest, faithfully to adhere to. 
our cause, and to contribute, to the utmost 
of his means, in and facilitat-. 
ing the triumph of our arms. That-he did 
the very reverse, is incontestibly proved ;, 
and, if in so acting, swayed by any ima-. 
ginary interest, trampled on every. 
principle of true policy and duty, by. 
which he ought to have been governed, 
may we not presume that, swayed alsa. 
by the same supposed interest, he. may. 
equally have carried on a correspondence, 
and formed a connection, at once hostile 
to his real welfare, to the faith of his en- 
gagements, and to the cause he was bound 
by every tie to make his own.— What be- 
yond a general and mutual aid, as «cca- 
sions might offer, were the precise ex- 
pectations of Tippoo on the one hand, and 
of the nabob on the other, I will not detain 
you by an attempt to explain; on that 
the question does not turn, and I venture 
to call, with some degree of confidence, 
upon the house, to consider well the case 
laid. before them, and after adverting to 
the relative situations of Tippoo Sultaun, 
and the nabobs of the Carnatic, one ac- 
tually preparing war against us, the other 
our most intimate ally; looking at the 
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correspondence itself, confirmed as it is by 
the oral penne in all its facts, with all 
the precautions for concealment that per- 
vades and characterizes it; recollectin. 
the solemn pledge of the nabob Omdut ul 
Omrah, and the manner in which, when 
the occasion was presented by the exi- 
ncies of a-war in which we were called 
on to defend the existence of our empire 
in India, that pledge was afterwards re- 
deemed. Let any man, I say, consider 
these things, and pronounce, if he can, in 
the face of God and his country, a con- 
scientious belief, that the. nabobs of the 
€arnatic’ were faithful to our cause, the 
duties of alliance, and their own engage- 
ments; that the charge against them is 
without foundation ; that the treaties by 
which they were bound were not violated ; 
that a correspondence of a political nature 
~was not carried on; and a conduct result- 
ing from it pursued, hostile to the just 
rights, and affecting the security of the 
British empire in India.—If, sir, the cen- 
clusion I feel it my duty to draw, and as 
it appears to my Copnehenidied the onl 
just one that can be drawn from all that 
has been stated, is the direct reverse of 
this. The rights accruing from it to the 
British government, become the next sub- 
ject of inquiry and consideration. —The 
situation of the nabob may be considered 
in two points of view; one with reference 
to the original moe sper of his station, 
under the mogul constitution, and the 
opinion that, in releasing him from his 
allegiance to his natural superior, we only 
transferred that allegiance to ourselves, as 
well:as with reference to the revertible 
condition on which he received -the De- 
wannee, and the state of practical subjec- 
tion in which he stood controlled in his 
foreign relations, and indebted to us, both 
for the external defence, and internal se- 
curity, ofall he enjoyed, regarding him, 
in a word, as a mere feudatory of the 
British power.—In the other point of view, 
he may be considered as relying, indeed, 
upon us for his safety and protection, but 
ossessing, nevertheless, the rights of an 
independent prince; rights deduced from 
the circumstance of the condition of ‘his 
engagements which have been alluded to, 
having been, on his part, repeatedly in- 
fringed, and that infringement never hav- 
ing on ours been made a pretence for re- 
suming what our friendship had conferred 


on him, from repeated treaties having been. 


concluded with him, both subsequent to, 
and in contemplation of these very breaches 


_of engagement, ‘and ‘his ‘having on these 
‘occasions, both treated and been treated. 
with, in the character of an independent 
prince. Thus it may be said, as farasre. 
lated tous, though maintained by the power 
and protection of our government, he was 
invested with all the political and personal 
rights incident to real sovereignty’ and 
independence. —To this latter opinion I 
own myself inclined to accéde, but I can- 
not admit that the treaty of 1763, alluded 
to in the resolutions, has any bearing or 
effect on this question. The article in. 
that treaty which alone mentions’ the 
nabob, was introduced for the sole pur- 
pose of terminating the disputed claims of 


Salabat Jing, and Mahomet Ally, in sup- 


port of which respectively, France and 
England had carried on the war in the 
peninsula of India. They therefore joined 
in recognizing, as far as they were con- 
cerned, the former as subah of the Deccan, 
the latter as nabob of Arcot. What the 
powers and privileges of each were in 
their several situations, was a point left 
wholly untouched, and to be determined 
by the laws and usages of the Mogul em- 
pire.—The character then in which I am 
willing to consider the nabob, is that of 
an independent prince under the protec- 
tion of the British power, nor have I a 
wish’ to insist on any right, or &8 appeal to 


_any law in favour of what has been done 


by our Indian government, which might 


not be equally appealed to, and insisted 
upon tewards a prince who was exempted 
from all reliance on our friendship, either 


for his defence or security. Al! I ask, in 
return for this admission, is, that he may 
be considered in one only of these capa- 
cities, and that it may not be contended 
that he was at once entitled to the rights 
of a subject, and to the immunities of a 
sovereign.—It is superfluous to argue that 
the nabob Omdut ul Omrah was in con- 
junction with his father, a party to the 
treaty of 1792, not merely as his future | 
successor, recognized in that treaty, but 
individually in his own name and person. 
He was, therefore, from the period of its 
conclusion, bound to the observance of all 
its stipulations, and had, in the same de- 
gree with his father, conveyed to us what 
is called a perfect right to the benefits 
they conferred. If, therefore, the obliga- 
tion contracted was not fulfilled in both 
according to its tenor, we acquired with 
respect to both, I apprehend, the right of 
enforcing it, if it was desirable’ it should 


be enforced’; of compelling reparation for 
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the violation of it, if reparation was deemed 
beneficial, or of avoiding the treaty alto- 
gether, if that should be most consistent 
with our views of expediency.—lI trust, 
sir, I cannot be so much misconceived as 
to be supposed to contend, that every little 
failure in fulfilling the strict letter of a 
treaty, is to be a ground. for resorting to 
the exercise of these rights; far from it. 
In my conception the infringement must 
be not of the letter only, but of the spirit 
and intent of the engagement, that too in 
points not trivial, but essential and im- 
portant. _ Such are the points that present 
themselves in the grant of assignments, 
confessedly made, although expressly pro- 
hibited, which involved both the violation 
of the treaty, and the destruction of the 
resources on which we depended: and 
also in carrying on political correspondence 
with a foreign power, even destitute of 
any special aggravations. From infrac- 
tions of this kind there is no doubt we 
should. have derived a clear right to 
demand present reparation, and future 
security, and from the refusal of these 
demands, an unquestionable right of war 
would have accrued. Were it requisite, 
it would not, perhaps, be a ditficult task 
to prove that, under all the circumstances 
of the case, what we have actually ob- 
tained in the Carnatic, does not exceed 
the bounds of this necessary security; but 
this discussion would here be mere waste 
of time. I have adverted to it only to 
mark that even the accumulated injuries 
we suffered, have not carried us materially 
beyond what the infraction of the nabob’s 
engagements, without the. aggravation, 
might have well warranted.—If it is not 
such infractions alone, but if in addition to 
such infractions of the subsisting treaty, 
there be shewn an association with a 
prince, not simply unfriendly in his cha- 
racter, and opposite in his interests, but in 
the actual preparation of war; the object 
of which was our utter extirpation, if it 
be shewn that this association betrayed it- 
self, not only while war was in contempla- 
tion, but continued and operated, during 
the whole course of the hostilities that en- 
sued. Noone, I apprehend, will contend, 
that from the instant such an associa- 
tion existed, the respective parties did not 
assume the position of enemies, and that 
all the rights which a state of war can con- 
vey, did not accrue to the injured power ; 
rights coextensive with the demands of 
permanent and effectual security, and 


limited only by the great principles of hu- 
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manity and justice.—The sudden irruption 
of the king of Prussia into Saxony, in. the 
year 1756, in the midst of apparently pro- 
found peace, is a fact with whichever 

one must be acquainted.. What was his 
defence 2 he had reason to believe that 
Saxony participated with other powers in 
a confederacy for his destruction, and that 
this gave him the right of immediate war. 
On this right he acted, and though there 
were circumstances in the manner in which 
he conducted his measures that excited 
clamour against him at the time, there is 
no man at this day, I believe, who does 
not admit, that the act of carrying war 
into Saxony was fully justified. Such then . 
is the right towards a power wholly inde- 
What is the difierence in re- 
Spect to a dependent and protected one? 
It is this; that in the case of an indepen- 
dent power, our rights can only be realis- 
ed through the medium of successful war ; 
in that of a protected one we are already 


-in the situation in which successful war 


would place us; but it will not be, there- 
fore, contended that our rights are less ; 
it will not.be contended that what, con- 
sistently with every law, may be justly 
pursued through all the hazards and cala~ 
mities of war, we are forbid to attempt 
when those calamities are dissociated from 
the acquisition of it—that, the measures 
which it is our unquestionable right to take 
against a foreign foe, we may not, legiti- 
mately, resort to, against a traitor in our 
very bosom: the rights are the same, 
though the means of them are widely dif- 
ferent.—lf these principles are just, let 
them be applied to the case before us; and’ 
if gentlemen agree with me, in the con- 
viction that the documents adduced, com- 
bined with subsequent circumstances,clear- 
ly prove a connection to have been estab- 
lished, on the part of the nabobs, with Tip- 
poo Sultaun, at the very time he was medi- 
tating hostilities against us, and that in | 
prosecution of the purposes of this cone — 
nection, he was not only furnished with — 
intelligence and advice, but during the 
contest, in which our very existence was 
involved, Omdut ul Omrah adhered to his 
cause, and aided him to the extent of his 
power, by treacherously obstructing our 
supplies, and embarrassing the progress of 
our-arms. They must feel also with me, 


that every engagement between us and our 

ally was abrogated ; and so abrogated as, 

at the same time, to constitute that case of 

injury, from which, according to the usages 

of eugene the rights of war legitimately 
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-result.—Had the detection of this corres- 
‘pondence occurred previous to the fall of 
‘Seringapatam ; had we, during the actual 
existence of hostilities, discovered the 
‘course of infidelity by which the nabob 
was betraying our cause, and counteracting 
our measures; had we at once, in the mo- 
ment of indignation, repaid his ingratitude 
and perfidy, by driving him from the 
throne, and assuming his country, where is 
the man that could have hesitated upon 
the justice of the act? But, sir, neither 
did the discovery take place under these 
circumstances, nor when it did take place, 
‘did the governor-general so act upon it; 
on the contrary, a period of time was suf- 
‘fered to elapse before he availed himself 
of any of the rights with which the disaf- 
fection of the nabobs had invested him. 
‘And this is supposed to create a new and 
different case. What real difference can 
be found in it is beyond my comprehen- 
sion; but so it is contended ; and being 
‘contended, I cannot pass it by without no- 
tice. The right of war is one thing, and 
the exercise of that right is another ; the 
principle of the first is justice,-of the latter 
expediency. Every one can figure to 
himself situations in which a nation may 
stand, where rights of war, the most elear 
and incontrovertible, cannot be actedupon 
without the greatest hazard; and where 
the sense of the deepest injuries must be, 
(as it often is) for the time, suppressed or 
dissembled ; but are all the rights arising 
out of such injuries thus destroyed ? or will 
it be asserted that, in the event of a coun- 
ossessing rights, unquestionably just, 

be this dilemma, that it 
must either consent to abandon them en- 
tirely, or immediately to act upon them, 
at the imminent risk of its own destruction. 
Is it possible this can be so? and if not, 
the exercise of the right of war necessarily 
resolves itself into a question of pure ex- 
ediency, which the circumstances of each 
mdividual case must govern. At the same 
time I am far from saying, that these 
rights are sueb as may be laid aside, and 
stored up for ages, to be resumed at any 
eriod that ambition or interest may dictate; 
ifacted upon, they must be acted upon with- 
in certain restrictions, and free from the in- 
tervention of any acts. of confidence and 
friendship whieh imply the relinquish- 
ment of every hostile intention. Mere 
delay, within given limits, cannot, I ap- 
prehend, be assumed as a ground on 
which alone to presume such a relinquish- 
ment, and what besides took place that 


could rationally afford the nabob grounds 
for a presumption, that the guilt of which 
he was conscious, and which he had rea- 
son to believe detected, would not be 
acted upon, Ido not know. if any acts 
from whence such an inference could be 
drawn did occur, I must confess my ig- 
morance of them. The causes of the de- 
lay appear in the documents before you ; 
they are to be found in the critical state of 
important negociations with other powers, 
the condition of the neighbouring pro 
vinces, in which rebellion was raging, and 
the desire the governor-general natural 

felt to investigate fully the particulars of 
the case, and to receive an intimation at 
least, of the feelings of those to whom he 
was responsible, before he proceeded te 
take the measures which the situation of 
the country, and the permanent safety of 


‘the interests it was his duty to guard, ob- 


viously demanded. ‘These, sir, were the 
considerations that, for a time, suspended 
the exercise of our rights,—considerations 
which must,.to every unbiassed mind, (if 
the exercise be as I have stated it, a ques- 
tion of expediency) satisfactorily warrant 
the delay, without at all invalidating the 
right; and justify, the final orders when 
given, to demand from Omdut ul Omrah | 
the security we ultimately obtained.— 
That security, it is said however, was not, 
in point of fact, demanded from Omdut ub 
Omrah, but from his unoffending succes- 
sor. Why was it not? At the moment 
when the order arrived, the nabob, who 
had been long in a state of declining . 
health, appeared to be fast approaching te 
his final dissolution. Insensible and obdu- 
rate indeed must be the heart that cannot 
sympathise in the last hours of human 
existence. Not such a one was that of 
lord Clive. ‘He did feel all. the compassion 
the situation of the nabob was calculated 
to inspire. He respected the inviolable 
privileges of a death bed, and Omdut ul 
Omrah was permitted to close his eyes in, 
peace, neither molested by accusation, or 
disquieted by the consequences of his per- 
fidy and ingratitude. Can it be argued 
that rights so suspended were thereby ex- 
tinguished ? Was the conduct of a prince 
merely personal, this might be true; and 
on this ground, I presume, it is stated, and 
most unjustly stated, that the British go- 
vernment punished the innocent for the 
guilty. Ideny the charge. I deny that 
punishment in any respect, however fla- 
grantly provoked, was the object of the 


an government: its object, its sole 
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object was security for its own legitimate 
rights—security which the violation of 
those rights, and the perfidious and hostile 
conduct of the nabobs had imposed on us 
the duty of enforcing, and the claim to 
which, according to the best principles of 
public law, applied as strongly to him who 
inherited, as to his guilty and faithless 
predecessor. ‘It is one of the first prin- 
‘ ciples,’ says a distinguished authority on 
these subjects, ‘ of general equity laid 
‘down by the writers on that law, that, 
“an heir or successor, from the very cir- 
«cumstance of his possessing the inheri- 
‘tance, is not only bound for the engage- 
«ments of the person whom he succeeds, 
«but cannot be discharged from the obli- 
‘ gation to repair the damage which the 
«deceased may have occasioned by his 


‘crimes or offences; neither under the 


‘ pretext that he derives no benefit from 
«these crimes or offences, nor because 
«there may have been no accusation or 
‘condemnation against the deceased.’ * 
It is a doctrine, as new, as contrary to rea- 
son, that the conduct of princes by whom 
states and nations are represented, should 
be considered as the acts of individuals, 
and perishing with them. As well might 
it be contended that the enmity and ag- 
gressions of Tippoo Sultaun were obli- 
terated when he fell upon the walls of 
Seringapatam, and all our claims to re- 
paration buried in his tomb ; that nothing 
remained for us to doubt to place his inno- 
cent son upon the vacant throne, with the 
undiminished power and dominion of his fa- 
ther. Ifthe principle applies to one case, 
it applies to the other. Our rightswere the 
same in both ; in the one indeed we were 
obliged to establish them by successful war, 
in the other we had happily the power of 
securing them without a similar struggle.— 
The proposition offered to Ally Hussein has 
been adduced in confutation of this prin- 
ciple, and as an acknowledgment, on our 
part, of the right that devolved tohim. A 
right to what? I do not enter into the 
question of his legitimacy, I am ready to 
allow him to be the legal heir of the late 
nabob Omdut ul Omrah. And what then? 
he could possess no further right by in- 
heritance than that of assuming the si- 
tuation his deceased farther possessed; 
rendered subject, by the conduct of that 
father, to the claim of whatever might 
be necessary to the effectual security 


* Domat’s Compendium of Civil and 
Public Law. 


of the British interests... The very pro- 
‘position made to him expressly includ- . 
ed the condition of his accession:to this 
claim—the prace in which he naturall 
stood—the wish on the part of the gover- 
nor-general to accomplish this object by 
the forms of treaty, rather than by an 
immediate and painful exercise of our just 
rights, designated him as the person to 
whom, if any proposition whatever was 
thought expedient, it should be made in 
the first instance. But that proposition, 
dictated as it was by a generous impulse 
of humanity alone, when refused and re- 
jected, could not have the effect of limit- 
ing those rights which, if they exist at all, 
are as extensive as the interests they are in- 
tended to protect. In fact, sir, if the con- 
duct of the nabobs was such as to place 
them in the situation of public enemies ; 
if the rights of war, as it has been con- 
tended, justly attached upon them, every 
hereditary claim was extinguished, and 
the whole state was submitted to whatever 
disposition the security of our interests, 
and the prosperity of the country, might 
prescribe.—The principle of humanity, and 
consideration for the family of Arcot, 
which dictated the offer to Ally Hussein, 
presided also over the disposition that was 
finally made, and limited it to the neces- 
sary objects that were to be attained and . 
secured. What but this, and the recollec- 
tion of our alliance with the nabobs of 
the Carnatic, subsisting almost from the 
first dawn of our political power in the 
peninsula? What but the reluctance to 
expose to disgrace and humiliation those 
whom we had adopted as the partners of 
our fortune, and raised to sovereign domi- 
nion? What but the generosity charac- 
teristic of the British nation, could have 
led us to forget that from the nabobs we 
had experienced little but faithlessness and 
ingratitude, and the people committed to 
their rule, nothing but misery and oppres- 
sion? What but these sentiments could 
have stifled our just resentments, under the 
accumulated injuries we had sustained, and 
produced the efforts that were made by 
our government, to obtain by friendly ne- 
gociation, what as a right it might have at 
once confidently assumed ? What but these, 
to continue to their families as we have 
done, the enjoyment of all the affluence, 
dignity, and splendour, which belonged to 
their station, and to which they had ever. 
been accustomed?—On the next point, 
relating to the manner in which our rights 


were exercised, and the duty of exercising 
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them to the extent we did. I am happy 
to think that little doubt can be entertained; 
indeed, I shall be surprised if, in any part 
‘of this discussion, it should tbe contended, 
or at least contended by one acquainted 
with the state of the Carnatic, that any 
thing short of the transfer of the whole 
civil and military administration of the 
€ountry to the British government, was 
capable of providing efiectually for the 
rights we were bound to maintain, and 
for the prosperity of the long oppres- 
sed inhabitants of a country which it 
now became equally our duty to watch 
over and protect. ‘Though I do not admit 
the state of the Carnatic, deplorable as it 
might be, could form any ground on 
which to found a right to adopt the mea- 
sure that has been resorted to, yet it can 
scarcely be denied, that when the circum- 
stances of hostility and perfidy before 
stated, did place the whole country at our 
disposal, we became responsible for the 
effects of whatever dispositions we should 
make, and for the happiness of the peo- 
ple, no less than for our own security : 
from that moment on our heads must na- 
turally rest the odium of every abuse, in- 
justice, and oppression that was suffered 
to prevail, and it was in our power to avert. 
And was there even a possibility of avert- 
ing them otherwise than by the complete 
transfer of the administration? Did not 
the state of things, and long experience 
alike demonstrate that every hope of ob- 
viating the recurrence of the numberless 
evils with which the Carnatic was afflicted, 
founded on any other basis, was but 
visionary and delusive.—There are many 
gentlemen in the house who from local 
knowledge and personal observation, are 
much better able to detail to you, than I 
can be, the state and condition of that 
unhappy country. ‘The documents them- 
selves contain abundant and melancholy 
proofs of the sufferings of its inhabitants, 
under the operation of assignments made 
to those who, having no interest or object, 
but to repay to themselves with usury the 
money they had advanced, let loose every 
species of cruelty and extortion in accom- 
plishing it. Nor less under the immediate 
managers appointed by the nabob, who 
seem to have been commissioned only to 
exhaust and ruin the provinces committed 
to their charge, and to whose uncontroll- 
ed rapacity, the insatiable wants of the 
circar, delivered over, without remorse, an 
unprotected and unresisting people. For 
the first I beg leave to refer to the sicken- 


ing detail given by lord Hobart, in one 
of the papers on your table (it is too-long 
to read, and it is scarcely possible to 
make selections) in which, after describing 
the progress of these transactions, through 


‘all their circumstances, and tracing a truly 


afflicting picture of the iniquity and bar- 
barity that accompanied them, he con- 
cludes a part of his statement by observ- 
ing: ¢ After this exposition, no comment 
‘can be required to shew that this species 
‘of government, if it deserves the name 
‘ of government, contains the most griev- 
‘ ous oppression of the people, the certain 
‘impoverishment of the country; and 
‘ consequently the inevitable decay of the 
‘revenue.’ In another passage, speaking 
of the effect of the system pursued, upon 
the resources as connected with the state 
of the country, he says, ‘ whatever dimi- 
‘nution (and it is considerable) in value, 
‘ the security is gradually though rapidly 
‘ sustaining, carries along with it the des- 
‘ truction of the human race, and the de- 
‘solation of the country.’—With respect 
to the latter, I shall only beg leave to 
read the account of the collector of Tri- 
chinopoly : alluding to the management 
previous to the transfer of the administra- 
tion, he writes; « The late management, 
‘whether considered in a speculative or . 
« practical point of view, presents, general- 
« ly speaking, as its distinguishing features, 
‘a total. want of system, where system 
‘ would have been beneficial, a most bane- 
‘ful spirit of extortion and oppression, 
«and an indifference to the happiness and 
‘ welfare of the people, as senseless as in- 
‘human. The people never knew when 
« the demands on them were to cease, nor 
‘do the managers seem to have known 
« when their extortions were to stop. The 
‘ assessments called fixed, seem only to 
« have been calculated to point out where 
«extortion might be levied and increased, 
‘and to induce the inhabitants to culti- 
‘ vate, in the vain hope that no more than 
‘ the fixed assessment, whether in grain or 
‘money, would be taken from them; a 
‘ hope which returned with every season, 
‘but which returned only to blast the 
‘ prospects of those who too credulously 
«indulged it. I will venture to assert, 


‘that if the revenues were in any one 
« year collected according to the establish 
«ed rates of assessment, it was only to in- 
«duce the inhabitants, by this apparent 
¢ moderation, to increase the cultivation 
«of the succeeding ‘year, and thus afford 
« the managers or renters an opportunity 
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«of doubling their plunder.’—The con- 
viction of the house must anticipate any 
*observations of mine on the effects of such 
a system, under which no country, how- 
ever otherwise biessed by the bounty of 
Providence, could flourish ; rapid decay 
must have reduced, and speedy extinction 
impended over the resources on which our 
dependence rested,—To arrest the pro- 
gress of this evil would have been in itself 
a suflicient motive, were we even inca- 
pable of feeling the more noble one of 
rescuing a suflering people from such ca- 
lamity. ‘That the transfer of the adminis- 
tration, and that alone, could accomplish 
these objects, | will not endeavour to make 
out in argument. By relying for the 
proof of its necessity on the highest au- 
thorities to which, on Indian subjects, we 
are accustomed to refer, I am sure I shall 
serve my cause more effectually, more 
completely, and satisfy the. minds of all 
who hear me. Nor does it rest alone on 
the authority of every governor who has 
presided there, but of every individual 
whose judgment has been of real value, 
who felt or understood either the British 
interests, or the interests of the country 
itself; and who has been free from the 
participation and taint of the abuses and 
corruptions known to exist ; abuses, which 
had long and successfully combated every 
measure, and baffled every attempt to re- 
strain or correct them. I will select only 
the testimonies of sir Eyre Cocie, of lord 
Macartney, and principally of lord Corn- 
wallis, as stated in the papers on the table. 
Sir Eyre Coote’s marks in the strongest 
terms the eflects of the nabob’s govern- 
ment on our affairs. The whole of the 
argument of lord Macartney on the sub- 
ject of surrendering the assignment, pro- 
ceeds upon the necessity of our possessing 
the whole administration of the country, 
if we would have any chance of securiiy 
for our interests on the coast. The opi- 
nion of lord Cornwallis I shall read at 
length, as I am aware it is one of deserved 
weight in this house, and wherever the 
name and character of that great and ex- 
cellent man is known. ‘I have long seen,’ 
says his lordship, ‘ with very great con- 
* cern, the various defects of the system of 
‘the government of the Carnatic; and 
* being extremely anxious that some plan 
* should be introduced and established there 
«that should be better adapted than any 
‘ that has yet been tried, for securing the 
‘country against external enemies, and 


‘ for promoting its general prosperity, 


‘I have been hitherto prevented from 
‘ making propositions to the nabob to that 
‘ efiect, more by my distance from the 
‘ scene, or my other occupations, than by 
‘the consideration of the obstacles that 
‘might occur in the negociation with his 
* highness, or of the disapprobation that 
‘interested and disappointed men might 
‘ afterwards express of my conduct. 2, 
‘The disadvantage and danger arising 
‘from the separation of the internal go- 
‘vernment, and management of the reve- 
‘ nue of the country, from the responsibi- 
‘ lity for its defence,, is so obvious, that if 
‘ there had appeared to be the least chance 
‘of obtaining the nabob’s voluntary ac- 
« quiescence, I should, without hesitation, 
‘have been ready to propose to him, as 
‘the plan best calculated for promoting 
‘his own interest and comfort, and the 
‘ happiness of the inhabitants of the Car- 
‘ natic, that he should entrust the company 
‘with the entire management of the 
‘ country, in addition to the responsibility 
‘ for its defence, under an engagement on 
‘ their part, after allotting certain sums for 
‘ public purposes, and for the gradual li- 
‘ quidation of his private debts, to pay 
‘him, regularly, a liberal portion of its 
‘ revenues, for the maintenance of his fa- 
‘ mily, and the support of his dignity.”— 
On another occasion his lordship expresses 
himself as follows :—* I must freely own 
‘ that I could not venture to propose any 
‘plan, on the success of which I could 
‘have any firm reliance, unless the nabob 
‘ could be induced, by a large annual re- 
‘venue, regularly paid, and properly se- 
‘cured to him, to surrender the manage- 
‘ment of his country, for a long term of 
‘years to the Company.—The nabob’s 
‘age, his long connection with us; his 
‘rights to the possession of the country, 
‘which, however, without our assistance, 
‘would have been of little value to him, 
‘ and exaggerated accounts of his former 
‘services may furnish topics for popuiar 
‘declamation, and may possibly engage 
‘ the nation, upon mistaken ideas of huma- 
‘ nity, to support a system of cruelty and 
‘oppression. But, whilst I feel conscious 
‘ that I am endeavouring to promote the 
‘ happiness of mankind, and the good of 
‘my country, I shall give very little 
« weight to such considerations, and should 
‘ conceive that I had not performed the 
«duty of the high and responsible office 
« in-which you did me the honour to place 
«me, if 1 did not'declare, that the present 
‘ mixed government cannot prosper, even 
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‘ in the best hands in which your part of 
‘ it can be placed, and that, unless some 
« such plan as that which I have proposed, 
‘ should be adopted, the inhabitants of the 
« Carnatic must continue to be wretched, 
* the nabob must remain an indigent bank- 
‘ rupt, and the country an useless and ex- 
* pensive burthen to the company and the 
« nation.’—The state of the country was, in- 
deed, deplorable, and it is with grief and 
shame I add, that our fellow subjects appear 
to have had but too great a share in contri- 
buting to produce that state of things, and 
not less in rendering abortive every attempt 
to improve or correct it. With reference to 
this point, and also with a view tothe con- 
dition of the country, the necessity, (if not 
of the precise change that took place) of a 
modification of our relations with the na- 
bob, and a new and more effectual ar- 
rangement, in order to realize the objects 
of our connection with him, I adduce, as 
my last authority, one which will be cer- 
tainly deemed disinterested, and to which 
I am persuaded some gentlemen will pay 
a degree of respect, they may be disposed 
to refuse to any other testimony that can 
be offered, I mean that of Omdut ul Om- 
rah himself, the purport of whose conver- 
sation with lord Hobart, is given in his 
lordship’s minute of the 24thof Nov. 1795, 
on the subject of the modification of the 
treaty of 1792, then proposed to him, of 
which I will take the liberty of reading 
the following extract :—<‘ It has been with 
* the deepest regret that I have found the 
‘ nabob unmoved by my entreaties and re- 
‘ monstrances upon.this subject; not that 
‘ he has been insensible to the justice and 
‘ expediency of what I have proposed; but, 
‘as he has candidly confessed at several 
‘ interviews with me, that he has not the 
* resolution to comply ; informing me that 
“his native ministers, and European ad- 
« visers, so perplexed, plagued, and intimi- 
«dated him, that he could not venture 
‘upon the measure, notwithstanding his 
‘ conviction that he ought to do so’— 
Long experience, not less than the preced- 
ing authorities I have quoted, sufficiently 
pointed out the only change that could, in 
the nature of things, prove successful. If 
it was our duty, then, to regard the pre- 
servation of our rights, and to fix the hap- 
piness of a people whose fate was placed 
in our hands, could it be otherwise than 
our duty to enforce the transfer of the civil 


and military administration as the only se~" 


curity for those rights, and the only reme- 
dy for the evils endured by the country.— 
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The value and the benefits of a measure of 
this nature, had been long and universal] 

felt, both at home and in India. That they 
were so felt is not to be denied, nor do [ 
desire to deny it. The feeling breathes 
through every part of the docaments on 
the table. I am aware it may be argued 
(as, indeed, it has been argued) that this 
feeling alone dictated the measure we are 
discussing. But, sir, there are happily 
facts to be referred to, that amply refute 
such an accusation. Had the sense of ad- 
vantage, independant of the principles of 
right and justice, been the governing spring 
of our conduct, why the long-permitted 
continuance of the miseries of the Carnatic 
under our eyes? Why did the various at- 
tempts made by us to correct the inade- 
quacy of our relations with the nabob, as 
successfully as they were perseveringly 
resisted, prove uniformly abortive ? Why 
the restoration of the country to that iron 
rule, which had so abused and oppressed 
it, in the several instances when he lord 
Macartney and lord Cornwallis, it came 
into our possession, and when policy spoke 
at least as decisively in favour of retaining 
it, as it could ever do afterwards for its ac- 
quisition. These are proofs that it was 
not to the suggestions of interest alone to 
which we listened. It was not, till an 
occasion actually arrived, in which justice 
warranted the measure which policy re- 
commended, that we availed ourselves, as 
I contend we were bound to do, of the 
means our power afforded, to effectuate an 
object too long unaccomplished.—I de- 
mand then, sir, of the house ; I demand 
even of those who are most vehement in 
their condemnation of the transaction be- 
fore us, whether they would have found 
reason to applaud a governor-general, to 
whom the care of our interests was dele- 
gated, who had not availed himself of the 
contingency that arose; who, when the 
disposal of the country was submitted to 
his discretion, had relinquished our rights, 
had again put to hazard our resources, had 
deliberately revived the already experi- 
enced calamities of fluctuating and con- 
flicting authorities, had restored that blast- 
ing and inhuman tyranny, which before 
subsisted, and again delivered over the in- 
habitants of the Carnatic to that system of 
slavery, extortion, barbarity, and oppres- 
sion, which, to use the emphatic words of 
lord Hobart, in diminishing our resources, 
carried with it the destruction of the hu- 
man race, and the desolation of the coun- 
try.—It is urged, however, that measures 
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which, even in point of policy, might be, 
necessary towards a prince, whose miscon- 
duct we had experienced, were not equally 
so towards an innocent, unoffending, un- 
tried, young man: in a matter of personal 
consideration merely, the justice of this 
observation could not be disputed. But 
in determining our judgment of the pro- 
priety of the conduct pursued, we must 
look not to the personal qualities of Ally 
Hussein, but to his political situation, and 
to the circumstances in which he would 
have been left, had a different line been 
adopted by the British government. If 
the calamities of the Carnatic had their 
source in a divided and fluctuating au- 
thority, that divided and fluctuating au- 
thority would have remained; for I do 
not think any man is romantic enough to 
entertain the idea of our abandoning the 
country entirely to the nabob, or indeed 
that it was safely practicable. From the 
influence of that confederacy of European 
afd native harpies that beset the Durbar, 
and combined to obstruct every effort to- 
wards correction or reform, what pro- 
bability was there that he, young and in- 
experienced as he was, would have been 
able to break the shackles which his father 
had confessed himself unable to struggle 
with, and was forced to submit to? With 
respect to his councils, his parent had not 
indeed made it a testamentary obligation 
upon him to pray for the enemies of 
Great Britain, but he had done more; 
he had committed him to the care and 
guidance of those with whose assistance 
all the oppressions of the Carnatic had 
been exercised ; who having been in his 
own confidence, and that of his prede- 
cessor, must have contributed to, and 
partaken in, all the projects of faithless- 
ness and disaffection of which they were 
guilty. Where then was the ground of a 
ational hope, that any one evil would have 
been corrected? any ope danger averted ? 
any attachment found that would have war- 
ranted the relinquishment of the smallest 
part of that security which alone could be 
effectual and permanent ?—But it may be 
asked, even allowing this, why degrade 
the unhappy prince? why not accept the 
submission that was at last offered, and con- 
clude with Ally Hussein the engagement 
you ultimately concluded with Azim ul 

ulah? I say, sir, we did not degrade 
him; his disherison (as it is called in the 
resolutions) was his own deliberate act ;_ it 
was the consequence of his refusal to admit 
the incontestable rights we were called 


upon to realize—those rights were again 
and again explained to him; the conse- 
quence of his resistance was again and 
again announced ; he again and again’re- 
jected the condition offered to him, and 
trusted to his fate. Enough was given té 
humanity; enough to our own character and 
his inexperience, and the treaty was closed. 
It was not then to us, but to his voluntary 
adherence to the fallacious hopes and de- 
lusive confidence with which he had been 
insidiously inspired—to the pernicious im- 
pulse of that cabal which had betrayed 
his progenitors, and been the bane of his 
house, that he owed the change in his for- 
tunes, and the disappointment of all his 
natural prospects. Under this fatal in- 
fluence, he firmly pronounced his own 
sentence, and drove us reluctantly to the 
decisive measure of raising another prince 
to the musnud. It was possible, undoubt- 
edly, that notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, we might have still given to him 
possession of the throne: but would it 
have been wise, would it have been 
consistent with our tranquillity or safe- 
ty? He had refused our offers, reject- 
ed our favour, impeached our justice, 
and his whole efforts and resources would 
have been employed to subvert the order 
of things we had established. His means, 
perhaps, to affect us were not extensive or 
powerful, but his object and mind would 
have been certainly hostile, and we should 
have created, in the very heart of our em- 
pire, a counteracting influence—a centre 
of disaffection, around which all the dissa- 
tisfaction, intrigue, discontent, and turbu- 
lence of the country might gather and ac- 
cumulate—where every hostile movement 
would find a promoter; every enemy, fo- 
reign or domestic, Indian or European, a 
friend, an ally, and an instrument. This 
surely was sufficient to have dictated to us 
the prudence of consigning the sceptre, 
nominal and barren as it appeared, to safer 
and less doubtful hands.—It is with sin- 
cere regret I venture to recal to the recol- 
-lection of the house an event so afflicting 
as the late mutiny at Vellore; but, sir, no- 
thing can more forcibly illustrate my ar- 
gument. If ason of Tippoo Sultaun, a 
prisoner in that fortress, without power, 
without wealth, without means of seduc- 
tion, could be supposed to produce such 
effects as by many are attributed to his 
intrigues and exertions, what might not 
have been those produced by the prince 
of the country with similar dispositions, 


and means infinitely more extended. I 
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will only add, though they would not, per- 
haps, have shaken the foundation of our 
empire, they might yet have given birth 
to such scenes of convulsion, horror, and 
bloodshed, as would have been long to be 
femembered and deplored.—It now re- 
mains for me to say a very few words (very 
few, I assure the house, they shall be,) on 
what I own is, in my estimation, a compa- 
ratively subordinate part of our consi- 
deration, I mean the circumstances that 
attended the execution of the measures in 
question. Indeed, sir, for the detail of them 
I am inclined to rest simply on the con- 
tents of the documents on the table ; and 
I do so with the more readiness, because I 
feel I have already trespassed much too 
long on the patience of the house, and am 
certain whatever I shall omit, will be am- 
ply and more ably supplied by others, who 
are likely to take a share in this discussion. 
—The circumstances are stated in the re- 
port of the commissioners, and very dif- 
ferently in a letter, professing to be writ- 
ten by Ally Hussein, and addressed to his 
agents in England. On that letter, some 
reliance. may probably be placed, by 
those who shall follow the honourable 
baronet in the debate ; upon that letter, 
therefore, I wish to make a single observa- 
tion, without entering into any particular 
refutation of the statement it contains.— 
It was originally produced by a motion of 
my own. Having heard that parts of it 
had appeared in the newspapers, and that 
it might be produced entire if moved for, 
I was desirous of having it before the 
house, as well as every other document 
that could be supposed to bear upon, or 
elucidate the measure under our considera- 
tion. In moving for its production, how- 
ever, I certainly did not intend to convey 
any opinion of its authenticity—of that I 
know nothing. The style and sentiments 
of the letter, certainly betray the charac- 
ter rather of European than of Indian ori- 
gin, and do not at all wear the semblance 
of the unassisted performance of a person 
of the age of Ally Hussein. There is that 
contained in it besides, which is so 
averse from all the principles of Eastern 
governments, that the idea of it could 
scarcely have entered into the imagination 
of an Asiatic prince: what I allude to is 
the recommendation of an appeal to the 
British people. Yet, sir, it may neverthe- 
less be authentic, and, if it is, ] only en- 
treat the house to allow it the weight it 
deserves, and no more. Even if authen- 
tic, it is but the statement of an individual 
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in his own case, suggesting to his friends 
applications in his behalf, to every quarter 
where application might be supposed ad- 
vantageous—supplying them with grounds 
of appeal to every feeling, every senti- 
ment, every interest, which could be con- 
ceived capable of creating dispositions 
favourable to his cause; they are directed 
to address themselves to the king, to the 
prince of Wales, to the board of controul, 
to the court of directors, to the house of 
commons, and, lastly, to the creditors of 
his predecessors, the nabobs of Arcot, on 
whom he appears justly and confidently to 
have relied, as his best ailies in overturn- 
ing the present arrangement in the Carna- 
tic, and effecting his full restoration to the 
musnud.—That in such a representation 
facts should be disfigured, and every topic 
should be insisted upon that could move 
compassion for unmerited suffering, excite 
indignation against’ injustice and cruelty, 
or fix upon the measures of the British 
government the odious imputations of op- 
pression and tyranny, is not to be wonder- 
ed at; but, it does not follow that because 
such statements are aflecting, they are, 
therefore, entitled to our implicit confi- 
dence; it must be remembered, that se- 
vere truth is not the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Indian representations, and for 
the veracity of any one word contained in 
this letter, no responsibility whatever ex- 
ists. On the contrary, the report of the 
commissioners which is opposed to it, ap- 
pears as an official document, authentica- 
ted by men of the highest estimation for 
truth, humanity, and integrity, deputed 
by the British government, acting under 
the eye of the British government, and 
responsible to it fur the correctness of 
every circumstance and fact related in it. 
Although there are several points of differ- 
ence on which I should be glad to remark, 
I shall leave that task to others, and con- 
tent myself with dismissing these discor- 
dant accounts, with the single observation 
Ihave made, in the full conviction, that 
where contradictions appear (which can- 
not escape any one in the comparison of 
the statements,) the house will feel on 
which side the truth is likely to rest, and 
to which its confidence ought to incline. 
—It is scarce within possibility, that to a 
transaction of this nature, circumstances of 
apparent hardship should not be incident; 
circumstances to touch our best feelings, 
to call forth our compassion and sympa- 
thy, aud to afford the materials for much 
eloquent and impressive deciamatioy. But 
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before gentlemen abandon themselves to 
emotions of this nature, implore them to 
weigh well and impartially all the consi- 
derations connected with the case before 
them. Indoing so, I am persuaded they 
wiil be satisfied that no degree of attention 
that humanity could dictate, has been want- 
ing, that every hardship that could be 
avoided was prevented, and those which 
were inevitable alleviated, as far as was 
compatible with the secure accomplishment 
of the measure to be effected. Whatever, 
as a matter of unavoidable hardship, fell 
upon Ally Hussein, I unaffectedly regret ; 
his early death I regret also; but in 
the compassion I may feel for his fate, I 
cannot forget justice, or consent to admit 
that his death has any direct connec- 
tion with the measures that were adopt- 
ed. Examine every circumstance of it, 
and no unprejudiced mind will discover 
even a colourable ground for suspicion. 
If even his situation preyed upon his 
mind and affected his health, (of which, 
however, there is no proof,) it may be a 
matter of concern, but can be none of 
criminal accusation against the British 
government. The rigorous severity of re- 
straint aud confinement, so loudly com- 
plained of, appears never, in fact, to have 
existed, either with respect to Ally Hus- 
sein, or to the princes of the family gene- 
rally ; on the contrary, it is proved in- 
contestibly by the papers, that full liberty 
was afforded them of quitting the precincts 
of the palace, if they preferred it to yield- 
ing the usual obedience to their constituted 
head. That they were under the autho- 
rity of the nabob is true ; but, such were 
the precautions taken by lord Clive, such 
his constant communication with the 
palace, that no abuse of that authority, no 
outrage or violence could take place with- 
out his knowledge, and in speaking of 
various representations from several dis- 
contented members of the family, he dis- 
tinctly declares himself enabled to state, 
‘ that the facts described in them, are, in 
“some respects, exaggerations of trivial 
‘ circumstances, in others, absolutely with- 
‘out foundation.’— The illness of Ally 
Hussein commenced, as it appears, in the 
‘apartments of his aunt, the Sultan ul Nissa, 
one of the most active and avowed enemies 
of the new, arrangements, with whom he 
had resided for some time, and who would 
naturally watch over his safety with more 
than common anxiety and _ vigilance. 
There he remained, till removed to the 
house of his mother, a few days preceding 
Vou. XI, 


his dissolution, ima state of hopeless in- 
sensibility. The first intelligence of his 
illness was communicated by the nabob 
Azim ul Doulah. Every medical assist- 
ance was immediately offered that it was 
in the power of the governor to furnish, 
it was at first resisted by the prince’s at- 
tendants, and when with difficulty ad- 
mitted, proved too late to be availing. 
Not an idea seems to have been entertained 
at the time, that the cause of his death 
was otherwise than natural; there is no 
suspicion thrown out, and even the letter, 
professed to be sent but could not be sent, 
by Ally Hussein to lord Clive, the day 
before his decease, confirms the innocence 
of the nabob. The mention of spells and 
incantations, if they prove nothing on one 
side, prove much on the other; they in- 
dicate the spirit in which the letter, from 
whatever quarter it came, was composed ; 
and, by a reference to such grounds of 
accusation, prove the total want of all that 
was more substantial and credible. What 
benefit, in truth, could be derived from 
such an’ act, compared with the risk at- 
tending it? The establishment of the 
new order of things was complete; all 
rivalry was at an end ; the determination 
of the British power was manifested, and 
its support irrevocably pledged to Azim 
ul Doulah ; had he then feit the idle de- 
sire to make assurance double sure, by a 
crime so atrocious, could he have promised 
himself any advantage to balance the con- 
sequences of almost inevitable detection, 
which must have raised against him the 
horror and detestation of all mankind, and 
most of all, I trust, of those by whose 
favour he had been elevated, and whose 
indignation could in a moment have dis- 
missed him from the throne, of which he 
was unworthy, to the obscurity. from 
whence he was taken ?—I have now, sir, 
traced, (I am conscious how imperfectly,) 
the circle I proposed in my outset. If I 
have had the good fortune to be at all suc- 
cessful in conveying to the house the im- 
pressions of my own mind, I can entertain 
little doubt of the result of this discussion. 
If I have failed in so doing, convinced as I 
am of the truth of those impressions, I have 
the consolation of knowing there are many 
present who equally feel, and by their 
superior authority and elequence, are in- 
finitely more capable of giving them 
weight than I can pretend to be, and who 
will do justice to a cause to which my 
»owers are, I am sensible, little equal._— 
With the views I entertain of the trans- 
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action before us, it will not be wondered 
at that I should not have thought it neces- 
sary to inquire particularly whence it 
origimated, whether in the orders trans- 
mitted from home, or in the unaided and 
spontaneous zeal of the government in 
India? Approved and sanctioned as it 
has been by the authorities constituted to 
superintend the administration of our In- 
dian affairs, I consider the measure as an 
act of the British government ; what may 
be the sentiments of the court of directors, 
i do not pretend to know, but I must re- 
mark, that though on many other points 
lord Wellesley has incurred their censure, 
into the catalogue of his faults or errors 
this has not been introduced. Iam, there- 
fore, willing to infer, that in acting with 
zealous solicitude for their interests, he 
may have been felt to have deserved, 
though he has not received, the expression 
of their approbation. In that sentiment 
of approbation, whether participated in by 
them or no, I cordially concur. In my 
official.capacity I have cheerfully declared 
‘it, and here, as a member of parliament, 
with equal satisfaction and sincerity in the 
presence of my country I repeat it, and re- 
joice in the opportunity once more afforded 
me, of bearing a public though feeble testi- 
mony, to the transcendant merits of the 
late governor-general. Under his auspices 
this great and desirable measure was ac- 
complished. Under the same auspices 
the British power in India has attained a 
height that will be the admiration of fu- 
ture times, when the transient feelings of 
this day are past and forgotten. I-rather 
wish, for the honour of my country, to 
dwell on the services he has rendered, 
than that return of obloquy and persecu- 
tion with which they have been rewarded. 
‘It is true, sir, m assuming the government 
of India he found a great and powerful 
empire, but he found it encompassed with 
perils, exposed to the rivalry, and threaten- 
-ed by the designs of surrounding powers. 
Tippoo Sultaun cherishing implacable ha- 
tred against us, was maturing his projects 
of vengeance, and preparing as he thought 
our destruction. ‘The extensive resources 
of the Maratta contederacy, influenced by 
councils hostile to our empire and inter- 
ests; were formidable and unbroken. The 
Nizam subjugated by a numerous force, 
under the command of French officers, 
was a slave in his very capital. Amore con- 
siderable, and almost independent French 
power, fixed in Doab, and in possession of 
‘the person of the mogul, menaced our most, 
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vulnerable frontier on the side of Oude, 
allied with France, and prepared to co- 
operate with her or any. other invader of 
the British dominions. Mark the change. 
The sultaun overthrown; his hatred, his 
name, his kingdom extinguished for ever, 
The Nizam emancipated from French in- 
fluence, amongst our closest and most at- 
tached allies. The Maratta confederacy, 
broken, disjointed, and humbled by our 
arms, is no longer an object of anxiety or 
alarm. The French force in every part of 
India dissolved and dispersed, and scarce 
an individual of the nation remaining on 
that vast portion of the earth, but by our 
sufferance and permission. The unques- 
tioned predominance of Britain established, 
without a rival throughout the Indian 
world, and the blessings of British justice 
and government extended to millions of 
thankful and protected subjects.—In the 
course of these events much has been ad- 
ded to the British dominions, much to the 
glory and splendour of the British name, 
to which no one has more contributed than 
my right hon. friend near me. (Sir A, 
Wellesley.) But, sir, the wisdom which 
guided, and the genius which inspired all 
the measures from which those effects have 
flowed, have notso much added to the ex- 
tent of our possessions and the glory of 
our name, as to the permanent strength, 
solidity, and security, of our empire. Con- 
templating our situation as the late gover- 
nor-general found it on his arrival, and 
comparing it with what he left it at his de- 
parture, we may well say, lateritiam énvenit 
marmoream retiquit.—I shall trouble you no 
further, than merely to acknowledge with 
gratitude, the indulgence I have received, 
and entreat the house to believe if I ap- 
pear to have abused it, that I have been 
induced so long te trespass on its patience, 
in obedience only to the strongest sense of 
public duty, and a conscientious convic- 
tion, that in vindicating the acts of lord 
Weilesley’s administration, 1 am defend- 
ing the. most important and valuable im 
terests of my country. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton contended, that 
the nabob’s father and grand-father had 
lived and died inamity with the British 
government, and that by the treaty of 
1792, the nabob was not precluded from 
any but a political association, or corres- 
pondencewith the native powers. Noone 


act ‘of ‘hostility had been committed by 


the mabeb, nor had he been proved in any 
imstance to have violated his engagements 
withthe company. He could not agree m 
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the view of this subject taken by the right 
hon. gent. who had just sat down, because 
it appeared by the Papers, that the general 
government in India had the intention to 
annex the nabob’s territories to those of 
the East India company, long before any 
charge of perfidy was imputed to him. 
What must have been the fidelity of the 
nabob, if the governor general could not 
from the year 1798 to 1801, find any pre- 
text for the usurpation of his territo- 
ries, for an usurpation he considered it ? 
After, the clear and able statements of the 
hon. baronet, it was unnecessary for him 
to say any thing more on the subject. He 
was aware how little the house was inclined 
to entertain a question of this kind. If 
any thing was calculated to rouse the 
spirit of that house, the statements lately 
made in it, relative to the nabob of Oude, 
must have done so. At that time the house 
must have seen the honour and interests 
of the country sacrificed; and after the 
same had been passed over without the 
slightest notice by the house, it was im- 
possible for the people to look up to. its 
justice with the respect and reverence it 
had been accustomed to do. He thought 
nothing but the most cogent and satisfac- 
tory reasons could justify the proceedings 
towards the nabob; and that, as yet, no- 
thing but reasons the most frivolous and 
inconclusive had been produced. He 
should certainly support the Resolutions. 
Colonel Allan felt that, having on a 
former night ventured to state his opinion 
upon a question of a nature similar to that 
which was now brought before the house, 
(the Oude Charge,) he should not dis- 
charge his duty with satisfaction to his 
own mind, were he to be silent upon a 
motion that related to transactions, which 
took place in the Carnatic, where he re- 
sided for an uninterrupted period of 20 
years; having, in the course of that time, 
also, held a confidential situation under his 
noble friend lord Buckinghamshire, during 
the whole of his administration in India, 
he had opportunities of knowing many of 
the facts, which were stated in the papers 
before the house. As the nabob of Arcot 
had never wanted advocates (as they had 
witnessed even that night,) to assert that 
he was an independent sovereign, and as 
many hon. members might not have had 
leisure or inclination to peruse the papers 
laid before parliament upon this subject, 
he wished shortly to draw the attention of 
the house to the origin of our conne¢tion 


with Mahomed Ally, and to the founda- 


tion of his pretensions as nabob of Arcot, 
in order that a correct idea might be 
formed of the title and privileges which he 
actually possessed.—He thought he could 
shew, that it was during the contest be- 
tween the English and the French, who 
had gained: great influence in the Decan, 
and aimed at the exclusive possession of 
the Carnatic, that Mahomed Ally first in- 
troduced himself to our notice, not as the 
acknowledged nabob of Arcot, but as the 
competitor of Chunda Saib, whose preten- 
sions were supported by the French.—He 
thought he could shew, that in that war, 
which terminated in leaving the English 
masters-of the Carnatic, so little did Ma- 
homed Ally or we think of conquering 
merely for him, that the British colours 
were regularly hoisted on the forts which 
surrendered to our arms: that we obtained 
from the mogul] the sanction of his autho- 
rity, under a commission to Mahomed 
Aliy, as nabob of Arcot: that that office 
was one of deputation and dependence of 
a military nature, and quite distinct from 
the administration of the revenues, which 
belonged to the office of Dewan ; and that, 
through British influence, those two offices 
were united in his person, under the ex- 
press condition, that the management of 
the revenues should revert to the Com- 
pany, in the event of his being guilty of 
any secret practices, or of any failure 
in his pecuniary engagements.—But he 
thought he should best consult the wishes 
of the house, and certainly his own incli- 
nations, by abstaining from these details ; 
he should therefore content himself by ob- 
serving, that the nature of our connection 
with the nabob of Arcot would be -found 
accurately described by lord Macartney, 
in a letter from the government of Madras 
to that of Bengal; in which letter, speak- 
ing of this independent sovereign, his 
lordship observed, ‘that he was no more 
reckoned than the nabob of Oude, among 
the native powers of Hindostan ; that they 
were both Europeans, in connection and 
dependence.” —He was aware that it was 
irregular to repeat the words made use of 
by any hon. member in a former debate, 
but he hoped he should not be considered 
out of order by slightly alluding to them. 
An hon. member, who took a different 
view of the Oude question from that which 
he did, haying adverted to the situations 
of the vizier of Oude, and the nabob of 
Arcot, brought the latter below the level 
upon which lord Macartney had placed 
them ; observing, that the vizier was more 
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of an independent sovereign than the nabob 
of Arcot. He certainly was so; he re- 
sided in his own capital, at a great distance 
from the seat of the British government ; 
he had numerous armies, and his forts 
were garrisoned by his own, troops; but 
he wished to state to the house, and to 
bring to the recollection of some hon. 
‘members of it, the opinion of that great 
man, Mr. Burke, regarding the independ- 
ency even of the vizier. In the 4th Arti- 
cle of charge against Mr. Hastings, pre- 
sented by Mr. Burke to this house, in 
April 1786, he says, ‘that the reigning 
« nabob of Oude, by taking into and con- 
‘ tinuing in his pay certain bodies of regu- 
‘lar British troops, and by having after- 
‘ wards admitted*the British resident at his 
‘court, into the management of all his 
‘ affairs, foreign and domestic, and parti- 
‘cularly into the administration of his 
‘ finances, did gradually become, in sub- 
stance and effect, as well as in general 
‘repute and estimation, a dependent on, 
‘ or a vassal of, the East India Company.” 
And he would beg to refer hon. gentlemen 
to Mr. Burke’s speech on the nabob of 
Arcot’s debts, for his opinion regarding 
the independent sovereignty of Mahomed 
Ally. «The nabob of Arcot,” says Mr. 
Burke, “ has, in truth and substance, no 
« more than a merely civil authority, held 
“in the most entire dependence on the 
« Company.—The nabob, without mili- 
“tary, without federal capacity, is ex- 
“tinguished as a potentate.’” On this 
topic, he could also quote the sentiments 
of a person whose testimony would always 
be entitled to consideration. He meant 
lord Macartney, who, in a letter to the 
secret committee, July 1785, observes, 
that ‘ to conciliate the nabob’s mind to his 
“ real situation, which he seemed willing 
‘ to forget, to revive in his memory, with- 
‘out wounding his delicacy or his pride, 
‘ the steps by which he had risen to eleva- 
‘tion, to lead him to feel his obligations 
‘to the Company, that whatever rank or 
‘ territory he had ever possessed, either by 
‘ his paper titles, or by actual occupancy, 


* he derived from their arms, their influ- . 


‘ence, their generosity, and that his in- 
‘ terests and security were so involved in 
‘ theirs, that to pretend to a distinct, sepa- 
‘rate, independent, sovereignty, as he 
‘talked of, or to imagine that he could 
‘exist without the Company; or to ex- 
*« pect that the Company would go on de- 
‘fending the country at their own ex- 
* pence, without an adequate share of the 
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‘revenues of it, were absurdities that, 
‘though in some measure warranted b 

‘ former friendship or connivance, he ought 
‘no longer to indulge in, as they would 
‘ prove a fatal deceit upon himself, and 
‘must soon end in his total destruction, 
‘and in that of his best friends on the 
‘coast.—To engage the nabob’s mind to 
‘acalm consideration of these points was 
‘ not an easy task, but it was a necessary 


‘©one, and was performed with success ; 


‘ the result was his assignment of the re- 
venues.’ —The view taken by the govern- 
ment at home of the reiative situation of 
the nabob and the East India Company, 
corresponded with that taken by lord 
Macartney ; they say, in the month of 
June 1785, ‘ We are ready to admit that 
‘Mahomed Ally is the lawful nabob of 
‘the Carnatic ; at the same time we must 
‘observe, that he acquired that title by 
‘ our means, and is now supported in it by 
‘our authority, nor have we the smallest 
‘ intention of withdrawing that support ; 
‘but it must be remembered that the 
‘ sword, that most prominent and essential 
‘ mark of sovereignty, is exclusively in the 
‘ hands of the Company ; the nabob can 
‘ form no alliance, either offensive or de- . 
‘fensive, with foreign powers.—Even in 
‘ the last treaty with Tippoo Sultaun, who 
«had invaded the Carnatic, he is merely 
« recognized as the friend and ally of the 
« Company, and under their protection,’ — 
The hon. member contended, therefore, 
that, after what he had taken the liberty 
of stating to the house, he thought it could 
not be asserted, that the nabob of Arcot 
was an independent sovereign ; in fact, he 
was in a complete state of subordination, 
and totally dependent on the British 
power.—Under the view of this relation 
to the Company, the hon. member said he 
would examine what had been the nature 
of the conduct of the nabobs of Arcot, in 
fulfilling the obligations of their alliance 
with the British power. Mahomed Ally 
having failed in his first engagements, by 
which he was bound to liquidate the debt 
incurred by the war, which had established 
him as nabob of Arcot, he was called 
upon, in 1763, to assign to the Company 
certain districts contiguous to Madrass, 
(now called the Jaghire) ; at first he re- 
fused, and wished to annex some. condi- 
tions on the part of the Company ; but 
lord Pigot, then governor, informed him, 
that < it did not become a man, who owed 
‘ to'the Company the situation he enjoyed, 
‘to make any conditions under such cir- 
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“cumstances ; that they did not take any 
‘thing from him, for that they, in fact, 
«were the givers and he the receiver.’ — 
After this transaction no material change 
appears to have taken place, until lord 
Macartney’s administration, which com- 
menced in 1781. That noble lord found 
our affairs in the peninsula of India in the 
most critical situation. Hyder Ally had 
invaded the Carnatic the preceding year, 
and it required the exertion of the greatest 
talents to extricate us from our difficul- 
ties— Lord Macartney soon discovered, 
that the sole cause of all our embarrass- 
ments proceeded from our having most 
unwisely committed to the nabob the un- 
controuled management of the revenues.— 
In a letter to the secret committee, dated 
in Jan. 1784, to which the hon. member 
was anxious to draw the attention of the 
house ; his lordship observed, that ‘the 
‘first thing that struck him, as defective 
‘in your system, was the nature of the 
‘Company’s connection with the nabob, 
‘by which the resources of a province, 
‘ garrisoned and defended by your forces 
‘in peace and war, was altogether in the 
‘ controul of his highness, under a simple 
‘ and insecure engagement of reimbursing, 
‘ by instalments, the current charges of a 
‘ certain proportion of those forces. This 
‘ stipulation, even in peace, was, from the 
‘constant failure and backwardness in the 
‘nabob, a source of perpetual alarm to 
‘ government, which often found itself ab- 
‘solutely unable to provide for the pay- 
‘ment of the troops when it became due : 
‘but if such are the inconveniencies of 
‘ this system in time of peace, how totally 
‘ unprovided, weak and defenceless must 
‘ be your situation under it in time of war.’ 
Lord Macartney, therefore, prevailed upon 
the nabob to confirm the assignment to 
the Company of the revenues of the Car- 
natic during the war, and until his debt 
was liquidated.— Unfortunately, however, 
the assignment was surrendered back to 
the nabob ; but two years had scarcely 
elapsed, before the embarrassments of go- 
vernment were greater than ever. —'The 
court of directors, alarmed at the accounts 
from Madras, sent orders to sir Archibald 
Campbell, then governor, to make a treaty 
with the nabob, and to stipulate for a sub- 
sidy of 10 lacks and 50 thousand pagodas. 
A treaty was in consequence concluded in 
1787, by which the nabob voluntarily 
agreed to pay nine lacks ; but, in Jess than 
eighteen months, he failed in his engage- 
ments, and his arrears, at the commence- 


ment of the war, in 1790, were so enor- 
mous as to oblige lord Cornwallis to as- 
sume, once more, the management of the 
country : certainly on the principles of 
justice, though not provided for by treaty. 
The assumption of the Carnatic in time of 
war, afterwards became an article in the 
treaty of 1792, upon which occasion, the 
nabob having represented to lord Corn- 
wallis the inadequacy of his resources to 
discharge his pecuniary engagements, an 
indulgent modification of the treaty of 
1787 was framed. Had the treaty of 1792 
been adhered to with that good faith, 
which we had a right to expect from the 
nabob, the country would have found in it 
a source of increasing prosperity ; for, by 
its wise provisions, a considerable portion 
of the Carnatic was exonerated from those 
private assignments, which had ever been 
productive of oppression and distress to the 
inhabitants ; but the expectations, justly 
entertained from the operation of that 
treaty, were disappointed, and the evils of 
the administration of the Carnatic, if pos- 
sible, increased, after the death of Ma- 
homed Ally in 1795. It now became ne- 
cessary, continued the hon. member, to 
examine whether the nabob adhered to 
the treaty of 1792, and he thought he 
should have no difficulty in shewing that 
he had violated, not only the spirit, but 
the letter, of that treaty—In the year 
1794, his noble friend, lord Buckingham- 
shire, assumed the government of Madras. 
It was notorious, at that -time, that the 
nabob had granted assignments on the 
districts mortgaged to the Company.—In 
the minutes in council of his noble friend, 
the mischiefs resulting from that practice, 
were fully explained, and the system was 
traced through all its intricacies. —In a 
letter to the Court of Directors, dated in 
Sept. 1796, lord Buckinghamshire ob- 
served, that ‘the fullest consideration of 
‘ this important subject, with the contem- 
‘ plation of that ruin in which the nabob’s 
‘ breach of engagement is involving the 
« Carnatic; the daily accounts which he 
‘ received of the oppression and miseries 
‘of the unfortunate inhabitants, and the 
‘ conviction which he had of the progres- 
‘ sive annihilation of the resources of the 
« Company, had so strongly impressed his 
‘ mind with the necessity of a change of 
« system, that he had no hesitation in say- 
‘ing, if there be no doubt (and it is not 
‘ possible for any man in India to doubt 
‘ it,) of the treaty of 1792 having being 
‘ violated by the nabob, there can be ne 
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« question of our right to avail ourselves of 
‘every means in our power to enforce 
« such a modification of the treaty, as will 
‘ guard against the fatal consequences of 
¢ future violation, and he was not afraid to 
« hazard his character upon the policy, the 
«justice, and the humanity of the mea- 
«sure. Mahomed Ally, the hon. member 
said, was apprized by his noble friend, that 
by the infraction of one of the main arti- 
cles, the whole treaty had been cancelled, 
and lord Buckinghamshire endeavoured, 
but without success, to prevail upon the 
nabob to agree to a modification of the 
treaty, by placing under the Company’s 
management a permanent territorial secu- 
rity equal to the amount of the subsidy ; 
and, as an inducement, offered to give up 
a claim which the Company had on the 
nabob for about 30 lacks of pagodas.— 
Afier the death of Mahomed Ally, lord 
Buckinghamshire made a similar proposal 
to the nabob Umdit ul Omrah, to which 
he likewise refused to accede. Umdit ul 
Omrah was also informed by lord Back- 
inghamshire, that he considered the grant- 
Ing assignments on the mortgaged‘ dis- 
tricts, a violation of the treaty. And the 
government at home, in July 1796, warned 
the nabob of the consequences of such 
conduct; but there is stronger evidence 
than this, of the nabob’s violation of the 
treaty, for the nabob himself, in a paper 
delivered to lord Wellesley, in May 1798, 
says, ‘ Having complained that, under the 
‘present arrangement of my monthly 
* kists, he was compelled, at a particular 
‘period of every year, to raise money 
‘for the payment of the Company’s mi- 
‘Jitary subsidy, which money was re- 
* paid from his countries in the following 
‘manner; viz. supposing a kist of a lack 
‘of pagodas was to be paid, we received 
« 60 thousand from the country, and bor- 
‘rowed the remaining 40 thousand from 
‘some person, and give him an order on 
‘ that country for that amount, which he 
* receives.’ It was well known that these 
assignments extended to the districts spe- 
cified in the treaty, for it was recorded by 
Jord Buckinghamshire, in a minute in 
council, ‘ that the southern districts of the 
* nabob’s country, and Tinnivelly in par- 
* ticular, as being the most distant from 
‘the presidency, have been the theatre 
¢ in which these scenes have been chiefly 
* exhibited ; but it is notorious that simi- 
* jar practices have been introduced, and 
* are now actually carried on in Nellore, 


* Arcot, and Trichinopoly.’—The house 


would recollect, that every one of those 
districts was specified in the treaty.—But 
it had been attempted to be argued by the 
nabob, that his grating assignments on 
the mortgaged districts, was not a violation 
of treaty; and that the only penalty for 
so doing, was in the event of those dis- 
tricts being assumed by the company, that 
the assiguments should be of no value and 
of no effect. The 5th section of the 8th © 
article of the treaty of 1792 wasas follows, 
and with the leave of the house, colonel 
Allan said, that he would read it. ‘In 
‘ consequence of the measure whereby the 
‘ districts mentioned in the Schedule, No. 2. 
‘ become responsible for any arrears that 
‘may accrue in the payment of the above 
‘ stipulated kists, the said nabob agrees 
‘ that he will not grant tunkaws or assign- 
‘ments on any account on the revenues 
‘ thereof; and if, contrary to this condi- 
‘ tion, any tunkaws or assignments should 
‘ exist when the said districts, or any of 
‘ them, shall be assumed by the said Com- 
‘ pany, such tunkaws or assignments shall 
‘ be declared, by the said Company, and 
«the said nabob, to be of no value, nor 
‘ shall they remain in effeet.’—He would 
not, however, attempt to argue what should 
be the just construction of this clause, as 
he had no doubt, that, if it should be ne- 
cessary, it would be ably and successfully 
argued by persens whose opinions would 
have more weight in the house than his 
could have; but he must say, that he 
thought his neble friend, lord Bucking- 
hamshire, had put that construction upon 
it, which was intended by lord Cornwallis, 
who framed the treaty, and that it was at 
the time of its conclusion so understood by 
the nabob.—That he might not mis-state 
his noble friend, he should make use of 
his own words contained in a public letter 
to the Court of Directors. ‘ The 5th sec- 
‘tion of the sth article of the treaty of 
« 1792,’ says lord Buckinghamshire, < is 
«made to affect two parties, the nabob, 
‘and the money lender; if the former 
‘ grants assignments on the mortgaged dis- 
‘ tricts, he is liable te such penalties as 
‘generally attach upon a breach of en- 
‘ gagement ; if the latter advances his mo- 
‘ney upon securities upon the districts in 
«question, he hazards the loss of it, on 
‘ their falling into our hands ; how a clause 
‘ distinctly affecting two separate objects, 
‘can justly be construed to exonerate the 
‘one from all penalty, because its final 
‘ operation upon the other is specifically 


‘ provided for, is beyond my capacity to 
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« discover.’——Upon this authority ther, he 
had no hesitation in asserting, that the 
nabob, by granting assignments on the 
districts mortgaged to the Company for 
the security of the subsidy, violated the 
treaty of 1792. ‘That the government at 
honre were decidedly of that opinion, is 
evident from a letter to Madras in June 
1799, in which they observed, ‘ that his 
‘highness has distinctly acknowledged, 
‘ that he isin the practice of raising money 
‘annually by assignments of the revenues 
‘ of those districts which form the security 
‘ for the payment of the Company’s sub- 
‘sidy; as this practice is unquestionably 
‘contrary to the letter, and subversive of 
‘the spirit of that treaty, we direct, that 
‘immediately upon the receipt hereof, 
‘you adopt the necessary measures for 
‘taking possession, in the name of the 
«Company, of the whole, or any part of 
‘the said districts, which shall appear to 
‘be so assigned.’—Col. Allan then said, 
that if he had succeeded in shewing that 
the treaty of 1792 had been violated, the 
justice of the late arrangement in the Car- 
natic must be admitted. But the nabob 
had not,only violated the treaty, by grant- 
ing assignments on the mortgaged districts, 
but also by entering into a correspondence 
with Tippoo Sultan, without the know- 


ledge and consent of the British govern-' 


ment. It had been asserted, that an eager 
examination of the papers of Tippoo Sul- 
tan, was amongst the first acts of the 
general staff after the fall of Seringapatam. 

t chanced, the hon. col. said, to be his 
lot to be the first British officer that en- 
tered the palace of Tippoo Sultan ; he was 
on the general staff, and in the confidence 
of the commander in chief, and had op- 
portunities of knowing what was done. 
Tippoo having been killed in the assault, 
his sons and generals, who commanded 
divisions of his army, as soon as they were 
apprised of his death, surrendered them- 
selves to general Harris. Measures were 
immediately taken to secure the quiet pos- 
session of ‘Tippoo’s dominions.—The re- 
cords of the Mysore government were 
carefully preserved ; they were examined, 
and the correspondence of the nabobs of 
the Carnatic having been discovered, it 
was, of course, transmitted to the governor 
general. Of the nature and object of that 
correspondence, he admitted, that different 
opinions might be formed; but we knew 
that, by the treaty of 1792, the nabob was 
bound not to enter into any political cor- 
respondence with any native power with- 


out the consent of the British government ; 
and we also knew that the nabob, in com- 
pliance with that stipulation, was in the 
practice of sending to the government of 
Madras, for their approbation, not only 
the drafts of the letters, which he proposed 
writing to Tippoo, but also the letters 
which he received from the sultan. Keep- 
ing this in their recollection, gentlemen 
would observe, that among the papers.be- 
fore the house, are numerous letters from 
the nabob to Tippoo en the most trivial 
occasions, merely complimentary, all sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the govern- 
ment before they were dispatched, clearly 
shewing that the nabob did got consider 
himself at liberty to hold any correspond- 
ence whatsoever without the knowledge 
and consent of the British government.— 
What were we then to infer? when on the 
occasion, perhaps on the very day on 
which the nabob had sent one ef these 
complimentary letters to the government 
for their approbation, we found that he 
had also written a letter of a secret, and at 
least a mysterious nature, which he dis- 
patched to Tippoo without their know- 
ledge.—-Some of the communicationsmade 
by the nabob through Tippeo’s ambassa- 
dors were for the purpose of apprising the 
sultan, that he was suspected by the Bri- 
tish government of carrying on an impro- 
per negociation with the Mahrattas, of ad- 
vising him to suspend his plans until a 
more favourable opportunity occurred, and 
of recommending him to be more guarded 
in his intercourse with the French; and 
we must not forget, that Tippoo had, on 
his part, sent ambassadors to France and to 
the Mauritius, in order to prevail upon the 
French to afford him military assistance. 
What then, asked the hon. member, are 
we to infer from the secret meetings of the 
nabob with the ambassadors of Tippoo?— 
From the communications made only 
under a solemn oath of secrecy? Froma 
cypher evidently intended, if not for hes- 
tile, certainly for political, purposes? And 
all this at a time, when, it would be re- 
collected, that Tippoo was endeavouring, 
by every means, to unite all the Mahome- 
dan princes in Hindostan for the avowed. 
purpose of expelling the English from 
india. But was this the extent of thenabob’s 
treachery? By no means; for we are in- 
formed, that in a conversation held by 
Mahomed Ally with one of the ambassa- 


‘dors, the nabob reprobated the war car- 
ried on by lord Cornwallis, as ‘a war un- 


dertaken, for the subversion of the Maho- 
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medan religion; by that war, Tippoo was 
reduced in power, wounded in pride, and 
he determined on revenge ; he, therefore, 
determined to support the faith, and to 
exterminate the Infidels, meaning the Eng- 
lish. With such feelings on his mind, 
what was the language of the nabobs of 
Arcot, the allies of the Company. It will 
be found in one of the letters from Umdit 
ul Omrah, which contained this remarkable 
passage, which he desired might be re- 
peated to the sultan: < In the preservation 
of thy person, is the perpetual permanence 
of the faith—Let him not remain who 
wisheth not thy preservation.’—The hon. 
member thought no man would be bold 
enough to assert, that the nabob would 
have ventured to have submitted that letter 
to the inspection of the Madras govern- 
ment; and yet there were persons disposed 
to offer an excuse for every act of perfidy 
in the nabob, and to brand with odium 
the British name in India. In his opinion, 
however, it was enough, that the correspon- 
dence found at Seringapatam was secret, 
and that it had been carried on by the 
nabob without the knowledge and consent 
of the British government; for his part, 
he thought that no impartial man, who 
had perused the letters which were sub- 
mitted by the nabob to the inspection of 
the Madras government, and had com- 
pared them with the letters which were 
found at Seringapatam, could lay his hand 
on his heart, and pronounce that cor- 
respondence to have been innocent ;—the 
fair presumption was, that it was of a na- 
ture hostile to the British interests, it cer- 
tainly was a violation of the treaty of 
-1792.—With this impression on his mind 
on the subject of the nabob’s conduct 
under the treaty of 1792, he should trou- 
ble the house with a few words with regard 
to the policy adopted by the British go- 
vernment on the discovery of the violation 
of that treaty. In the first place, he would 
remark, as a general principle, that the 
policy of some arrangement similar to that 
which has recently been adopted in the 
Carnatic, could not be doubted by any 
person who had looked into the papers.— 
As far back as 1774 the inconveniences 
and dangers resulting from the system of 
the nabob’s administration, had been often 
experienced by the government of Madras, 
and as often represented to the court of 
directors. When Hyder Ally . invaded 
the Carnatic in 1780, there was an instant 
stop to all payments from the nabob.—In 
that dreadful exigency, so eloquently de- 
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scribed, by Mr. Burke in the speech to 
which the hon. member had before alluded, 
the assignment of the revenues of the 
Carnatic was obtained, without which all 
our revenues and credit must have been 
inevitably sunk to no purpose. Of the 
importance of that assignment, and of the 
danger of restoring the Carnatic to the 
nabob, lord Macartney was so deeply im- 
pressed that, in one of his letters to the 
court of directors, he says, ‘ From the 
‘moment you surrender the assignment, 
‘ you cease to be a nation on the coast,’ 
and in another, ‘ Without the assignment, 
‘I see not a ray of hope for the preserva- 
‘tion of the Company or the security of 
‘ the nabob.’—Lord Macartney justly con- 
sidered the assignment to be, not only the 
rock of our strength in the Carnatic, but 
that the nabob’s real interest and happi- 
ness, as well as the general security would 
have been best consulted by retaining it; 
and that the Company, upon the same 
principle that they exercised the right to 
wield the sword for the common good in 
time of war, ought to have administered the 
revenues for the common good in time of 
peace. Lord Cornwallis pertectly coincided 
in opinion with lord Macartney as to the 
necessity of a radical reform, and he exa- 
mined the whole system of our connection 
with the nabob, with a view to that object. 
The opinion of lord Cornwallis must have 
so much weight with the house and with 
the country at large, that the hon. member 
was anxious to draw their attention to an 
extract of a letter from his lordship to the 
court of directors in Aug. 1790, * I must 
‘ freely own,’ says lord Cornwallis, ¢ that 
‘ Icould not venture to propose any plan, 
« on the success of which I could have any 
‘ firm reliance, unless the nabob could be 
‘ induced by a large annual revenue, re- 
‘ galarly paid and properly secured to him, 
‘ to surrender the management of his coun- 
‘try fora long term of years, to the com- 
‘pany. The nabob’s age, his long con- 
‘nection with us, his right to the posses- 
‘ sion of the country which, however, with- 
‘ out our assistance, would have been but 
‘of little value to him, and exaggerated 
‘ accounts of former services, may furnish 
‘ topics for popular declamation, and may 


‘¢ possibly engage the nation, upon mistak- 


«en ideas of humanity, to support a sys- 
* tem of cruelty and oppression ; but whilst 
‘I feel conscious that I am endeavouring 
‘ to promote the happiness of mankind, and 
‘the good of my country, I shall give 
‘ very little weight to such considerations, 
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¢and I should conceive that I had not 
« performed the duty of the high office in 
«which you did me the honour to place 
«me, if Idid not declare that the present 
* mixed government cannot prosper in the 
‘ best hands in which your part of it can 
‘be placed, and that unless some such 
* plan as that which I have proposed should 
«be adopted, the inhabitants of the Car- 
‘natic must continue to be wretched, the 
‘ nabob must remain an indigent bankrupt, 


‘ and his country an useless and expensive, 


‘ burthen to the company and the nation.’ 
This was not the only proof that this sub- 
ject had engaged the most serious attention 
of lord Cornwallis, for in a letter written 
two years afterwards, his lordship observ- 
ed that, «If there had been the least 
‘ chance of obtaining the nabob’s acquies- 
* cence he should without hesitation have 
‘ been ready to have proposed to him as 
‘the plan best calculated for promoting 
‘his own interest and comfort, and the 
‘ happiness of the inhabitants of the Car- 
‘ natic, that he should entrust the compa- 
‘ny with the entire management of the 
* country, under an engagement to pay 
‘ him regularly a liberal portion of its re- 
« venues for the maintenance of his family 
‘and the support of his dignity.” The 
hon. member said, that he need not re- 
mind the house, that this plan exactly cor- 
responds with that which was proposed by 
Jord Powis to Ally Hussein. Of the prac- 
tical wisdom of that plan, no man could 
doubt, when we find, notwithstanding all 
that had been done by lord Macartney, 
by sir Arch. Campbell, and by lord Corn- 
wallis, that the evils of the nabob’s admi- 
nistration still continued to exist as late as 
1795, and to require correction. Lord 
Buckinghamshire, in his minute dated in 
Oct. 1795, observed, ‘ That no comment 
‘could be required to shew that that spe- 
‘cies of government, if it deserved the 
‘ name of government, contained the most 
‘ grievous oppressions of the people, the 
‘ certain impoyerishment of the country, 
‘ and the inevitable decay of revenue.’— 
Impressed as his lordship was with a seri- 
ous conviction of that truth, he looked with 
extreme anxiety to the nature of the secu- 
rity provided by the treaty of 1792, and 
his lordship stated his opinion, that there 
was no other remedy than placing the 
districts pledged for the security of the 
subsidy in the hands of the company. The 
conduct of his noble friend was highly ap- 
proved by the court of directors, who sin- 
cerely lamented, that the nabob ceuld not 
XI, 


be prevailed upon to adopt the “modifica- 
tion of the treaty proposed by lord Buck- 
inghamshire, which, they observed; was 
founded upon principles of sound policy, 
humanity and justice ; they therefore di- 
rected his noble friend to renew the pro- 
position in their name. So deeply in- 
deed were the court of directors, and the 
government at home, impressed with the 
absolute necessity of this arrangement, 
that they requested lord Wellesley to make 
a short stay at Madras on his way to Ben- 
gal, in order to prevail upon the nabob of 
agree to the plan proposed by lord Buck- 
inghamshire. But these were-not the 
only testimonies of this branch of the 
question to which he could refer the house. 
We find, said the hon. member, in the pa- 
pers before us, that as Jate as the year 
1801, the opinions of lord Powis strength- 
ening and confirraing those of his prede- 
cessors, his lordship observed, that ‘ It was 
‘ material for him to repeat, and with im- 
‘ pressive earnestness, that uo security, 
‘ sufficiently extensive and efficient for 
‘ the British interest in the Carnatic, can 
‘ be derived from the treaty of 1792, and 
‘ that no divided power, however modified, 
«can possibly avert the ruin of that de- 
voted country..—The hon. member de- 
clared, that afier the opinions of lord Ma- 
cartney, lord Cornwallis, lord Bucking- 
hamshire, and lord Powis, publicly record- 
ed, and to which he had endeavoured to 
draw the attention of the house; after the 
fullest enquiries on the spot, possessing 
also, as lord Wellesley did, every means 
of acquiring correct information, he could 
not feel surprised, that lord Wellesley 
should have considered the late arrange- 
ment in the Carnatic as founded in the 
wisest policy. Its impolicy however had 
been argued upon grounds, in his humble 
opinion, quite erroneous. It had been re- 
marked by those who differed from bim 
on this occasion, that formerly we had no 
invidious duties to discharge; that the na- 
bob’s government exacted the revenue and 
inflicted the punishments, that they were 
regarded as the oppressors, whilst we were 
considered as the beneiactors of the coun- 
try; but that now we had changed places 
withthe nabob ; and we were then gravely 
asked, whether it was wise to have taken 
upon ourselves a task which must render 
us odioas to the natives? To this point the 
hon. member said he could speak from his 
own personal knowledge, for he was em- 
ployed for 7 or 8 years making surveys of 
the ies and traversed every part of it, 
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and he believed he might venture to say, 
that at the time he quitted India, no Euro- 

ean had seen more of the Carnatic than 
himself’ he had many opportunities of 
learning the real sentiments of the inhabi- 
tants, and he had no hesitation in declar- 
ing, that they invariably spoke in praise 
and admiration of the system pursued dur- 
ing the period that the country had been 
under the management of the company’s 
servants ; and with detestation and abhor- 
rence of the nabob’s managers, whose 
oppression and cruelty were so great, that 
he had known all the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage fly from the nabob’s territories, dur- 
ing the night, to seek protection in those 
of the company, or perhaps to retire alto- 
gether into the dominions of the nizam or 
ral Tippoo Sultaun.—It might be argued 

owever, (and some had already made 
the attempt) that although the late ar- 
rangement in the Carnatic was founded in 
justice and policy, the family of Mahom- 
ed Ally had strong claims on the liberality 
and indulgence of the British government. 
It may, therefore, continued the hon. 
member, be worth while to examine how 
far such claims are well founded. From 
our earliest connection with Mahomed Ally, 
we had_reason to be dissatisfied with him 
for his want of faith and honour, instances 
of which had been recorded as far back as 
the administrations of Mr. Bouchier and 
Mr. Dupré, and the government of Madras 
had declared that the nabob’s conduct was 
such as to destroy all confidence in his en- 
gagements.—Lord Macartney observed 
that the records were full of essential fail- 
ures on the part of the nabob in his pecu- 
niary engagements. In the war with 
Hyder Ally in 1780, we applied to the na- 
bob in vain for assistance ; the same when 
we were preparing for the war in 1790.— 
In the war of 1799 the government was 
compelled to call upon the nabob for pe- 
cuniary assistance ; for when lord Welles- 
ley assumed the government of India, he 
found an exhausted treasury and our cre- 
dit very low. The nabob promised three 
lacks of pagodas, no very large sum, but 
it will scarcely be believed, that he ad- 
vanced only 16,000 pagodas, or 6,401. ; 
private individuals shewed more zeal, and 
to the honour of the British commercial 


houses at Madras, they afforded every pos- 


sible assistance, and enabled the army to 
move from our frontier to Seringapatam. 
But this want of attachment to his allies 
was not confined to failures in his pecuni- 
ary engagements; the nabob actually 


shewed an indifference to the British inte- 
rests, which might justly be attributed to 
disaffection. Ina letter from the Madras 
government to the court of directors, Aug. 
1799, they observed, ‘ We are concernéd 
‘to inform you that this‘is not the only 


“¢ instance in which we have had to lament 


‘an indifference to the success of our 
‘ measures on the part of his highness, for 
‘ instead of calling forth the resources of 
‘the Carnatic, for the supply of your 


“army, his highness’s managers, in every 


‘ province of his dominions, not only with- 
‘held all assistance from their respective 
‘ districts, but opposed every possible ob- 
‘ ject to the passage of supplies, procured 
‘forthe use of the army beyond the li- 
‘ mits of his highness’s dominions.’—And 
the governor at home in a letter to Ben- 
gal, dated the 4th Dec. 1800, mentioned 
the particulars of the nabob’s conduct re- 
garding the fort of Chandernagherry, and 
observed that, ‘a more decided instance 
‘ of disaffection could scarcely be imagin- 
Underall these circumstances of the 
nabob’s repeated, he might almost say con- 
stant, failure in his engagements; of his 
indifference to the British interests, an 
indifference amounting nearly to disaffec- 
tion;—of his violation of the treaty of 
1792, not only by granting assignments 
on the districts which were mortgaged to 
the company as the security for his subsi- 
dy; but also by entering into a secret 
correspondence with Tippoo Sultaun, the 
implacable enemy of the British name in 
India; the hon. member contended that 
we were justified in considering the treaty 
of 1792 as annihilated, and in adopting 
whatever measures we deemed necessary 
tosecure our rights in the Carnatic. With 
this view it was the intention of the British 
government, to have made a communica- 
tion to the nabob, Umdit ul Omrah, of the 
proofs which they had obtained, of his 
having carried on a secret correspondence 
with Tippoo Sultaun contrary to the stipu- 
lations of the treaty of 1792.—He had 
previously been apprised of his violation 
of that treaty by granting assignments on 
the mortgaged districts. Circumstances 
of expediency however interrujted this 
communication ; it was protracted by the 
nabob’s illness, and his death frustrated 
the wish of the British government to ob- 
tain from him satisfactory security for 
their rights in the Carnatic.—Released 
from the treaty of 1792, which had been 
repeatedly violated by the nabob, with 
the recorded opinions of lord Macartney, 
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lord Cornwallis, lord Buckinghamshire, 
and. lord Powis, that no divided power, 
however modified, could possibly avert 
the utter ruin of the Carnatic, the opinion 
of lord Wellesley was further strengthened 
in these sentiments by a letter from the 
secret committee approved by the board 
of centroul, transmitted to him in June, 
1799. In this letter the secret committee 
observed, ‘In the event of a war with 
‘ Tippoo Sultaun, the respective countries 
‘of the nabob of Arcot and the rajah of 
‘ Tanjore, will of course come under the 
‘ company’s management, and they direct 
‘that they be not relinquished without 
« special orders from us or the court of di- 
‘rectors.’ Without entering into any de- 
tailed examination of the contents of this 
letter, he would be satisfied with merely 
begging the house to remark, that even 
upon a general principle of expediency, 
and without any knowledge of the secret 
correspondence found at Seringapatam, the 
government at home ordered lord Welles- 
ley not to relinquish the Carnatic even 
upon the conclusion of a peace with Tip- 
poo Sultaun. Therefore, he was clearly 
of opinion, that under all these circum- 
stances, it was the duty of lord Wellesley 
to form such an arrangement for the fu- 
ture administration of the affairs of the 
Carnatic, as should result from a full con- 
sideration of the relative situation of the 
nabob and the East India company ; the 
ruinous consequences of the repeated vio- 
lations of the treaty of 1792; the interests 
of the inhabitants of the country, the se- 
curity of the British government, and the 
orders that had been received from the 
court of directors.—A difficulty however 
arose with respect to the person who was 
to succeed to whatever degree of power it 
might be deemed safe to place in the hands 
of the successor of Umdit ul Omrah. His 
illegitimate and adopted son was consider- 
ed entitled to a conditional preference, but 
when, under the suggestion of those, who 
had been the advisers of his father, he re- 
fused to accede to the terms which it had 
become necessary to annex to the situa- 
tion of nabob of the Carnatic, the succes- 
sion, subject to the stipulations required, 
was offered to and accepted by the next 
legitimate heir, the son of Ameer ul Om- 
rah and grandson of Mahomed Ally. But 
it had been said, that that arrangement in 
the Carnatic was begun, continued and 
concluded with a rapidity which was ob- 
servable in all the foreign transactions of 


the Bengal government ; it was no doubt 


easy to make, but it certainly was as easy 
to refute such an assertion. So far from 
that rapidity with which the Bengal go- 
vernment was unjustly charged, it appears 
that lord Wellesley investigated_ the busi- 
ness with the most deliberate caution.— 
He appointed commissioners (of whom, in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
hon. bart. who opened the debate, he 
should say a few words before he sat down) 
to examine the persons concerned in the 
correspondence, and to ascertain the na- 
ture of the connection between the nabobs 
of the Carnatic and Tippoo Sultaun ; he 
reported the proceedings to the secret 
committee and to the board of controul ; 
and it was not until lord Wellesley was 
informed by those high authorities that 
their sentiments perfectly coincided with 
his own, and with lord Powis’s, that he 
gave his final instructions on the subject, 
tivo years after the discovery of the cor- 
respondence of the nabob with Tippoo 
Sultaun; the charge therefore of precipi- 
tancy was quite unfounded. ‘The treaty 
with Azeem ul Dowlah was concluded in 
July 1806; it was immediately transmitted 
to England, and it was now only necessary 
to shew that it was approved of by the go- 
vernment at home. The house would, he 
flattered himself, agree with him, that a has- 
ty decision had not been pronounced upon 
that important measure: In Sept. 1802, 
fourteen months after the treaty had been 
concluded, the secret committee having 
had the papers a long time under conside- 
ration, wrote to lord Powis as follows, ‘ We 
‘ do not feel ourselves called upon to enter 
* into the detail of the circumstances con- 
‘ nected with the case, or to state at length 
‘the reasoning upon those circumstances, 
‘ which has led to the conclusion we have 
‘ come to, after the fullest and most deli- 
‘berate caution. It is enough to state to 
‘ you that we are fully prepared, upon the 
‘ facts, as at present before us, to approve 
‘and confirm the treaty in question; and 
‘ we are of opinion, that acting. under the 
‘ instructions of the. governor-general, you 
‘ stand fully justified (upon the evidence 
‘ written, as well as eral, on which you 
‘ proceeded,) in deeming the rights of the 
‘family of Mahomed Ally, as existing 
‘under former treaties, to have been 
‘ wholly forfeited, by the systematic perfi- 
‘dy and treachery of the late nabobs of 
‘the Carnatic, Wallajah, and Umdit ul 
‘ Omrah, in breach of their solemn trea- 
‘ties with the company. ‘The claims of 
‘the family having been thus forfeited, 
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‘ and a right having accrued to the com- 
‘ pany of making provision at their discre- 
‘ tion, for the future safety of the Carnatic, 
‘ we are further of opinion, that the nature 
‘ of the security which has been provided 
‘ by the treaty for the defence and preser- 
‘ vation of our interests in that quarter, is 
‘of a satisfactory description. After 
having so long troubled the house, he 
would merely observe, that the view which 
he had taken of this subject, was formed 
upon an attentive perusal of the papers 
laid before parliament, upon which alone 
we could form our judgment. Indeed the 
substance, almost the whole of the speech, 
with which he had presumed to trouble 
the house, was founded upon those docu- 
ments, and he should therefore oppose the 
resolutions moved by the hon. bart.—The 
hon. bart. however, in speaking of the 
commissioners, had used an epithet, which 
the hon. member said-he was sure he 
would not have done, if he had been per- 
sonally acquainted with them ; and yet a 
very slight examination of the papers 
would have enabled the hon. bart. to have 
known those gentlemen, by character and 
reputation.— Whatever opinion the hon. 
bart. might have formed of those gentle- 
men, he could assure him that there were 
not inthe house, nor in the country, two 
men of a higher sense of honour, of more 
conscientious and honourable feeling.— 
Col. Close, so highly distinguished by his 
talents, his zeal and integrity, was resi- 
dent at the court of Poonah ; if he were in 
this country he should have wished him to 
have been examined at the bar of the 
house, and he was persuaded that the hon: 
bart. would have formed a different opi- 
nion of the secret correspondence to that 
which he entertained. With Mr. Webbe, 
late chief secretary to the government, the. 
hon. member said he had been in habits 
of the most affectionate friendship ; unfor- 
tunately for his friends and his country, 
this valuable public officer was dead ; he 
sacrificed his life in the service of his 
country ; he was a man of the nicest 
sense of honour, justly looked up to as one 
of the highest characters in India; he 
could truly say, that Mr. Webbe’s me- 
mory was universally revered. His noble 
and independent mind would not have 
allowed him—f[Here the feelings of the 
hon. member were so acute, that he was 
unable to proceed, and sat down with 
marks of the greatest sorrow and agitation. } 

Mr. Windham, on account of the lateness 
of the hour, and the number of hon. mem- 
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bers who had yet to speak upon the sub. 
ject, proposed that the debate should be 
adjourned to Tuesday next, which was or- 
dered accordingly. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 18. 


[PETITIONS RESPECTING THE REPORT ON 
FRom Sucar.] Mr. Gooch 
presented a Petition from several owners 
and occupiers of lands resident in the 
county of Suffolk ; setting forth, «« That the , 
petitioners are many of them owners, but 
the greater part of them occupiers of lands 
inacounty where barley is the chief article 
of cultivation; and that it is with concern 
they learn that a Committee of the house 
has in its Report recommended the sub- 
stitution of Sugar and Molasses, instead of 
barley and other grain, in the distilleries, 
which must be highly injurious to the 
agricultural interest of the country ; and 
that the petitioners had trusted that the 
satisfactory and unanswerable reasons as 
signed by a committee of the house last 
year against the adoption of such an ex- 
pedient would have set at rest its further 
agitation, and quieted the alarm it is fully 
calculated to produce ; should the farmer 
be deprived of the certain market the dis- 
tilleries afford, even for a time to be limit- 
ed, it must tend to lower the price of grain, 
and damp the increasing spirit of agricul- 
ture; and that the petitioners, however 
strongly they my feel the distresses and 
the difficulties under which the West India 
trade at present labours, however anxious 
they may be for the adoption of any mea- 
sure for its relief, still they cannot per- 
ceive that either justice, policy, or neces- 
sity requires that such relief should be ad- 
ministered to them at the sole and exclu- 
sive expence of the land, being a sacrifice 
of the more important interests of agricul- 
ture ; and therefore praying the house 
not to allow such a bill to pass into a 
law.” 

Mr. Campbell presented a Petition from 
the lord provost, magistrates, and common 
council of the city of Glasgow; setting 
forth, « That the petitioners feel themselves 
called upon, at this interesting crisis, to 
express to the house their unqualified ap- 
probation of the proposal lately made in 
parliament for the temporary suspension 
of Distillation from Grain; the present 
relations of these kingdoms with the other 
nations of the world, the large quantities 
of grain which it is well known this eoun- 
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try has been obliged, for many years, to 
import beyond the extent of its own pro- 
duce, and the necessity of our providing 
at home for the probable deficiency in 
these importations, evidently dictate such 
a prudent measure: and, although there is 
just now plenty of grain in the country, 
it would betray a great want of foresight, 
in times like these, not'to be prepared for 
every event, or to run the smallest risk of 
a scarcity amongst the. people of these 
happy lands ; and that the petitioners are 
too well aware of its universal importance 
ever to make any request in the smallest 
degree inconsistent with the agricultural 
prosperity ofthe country ; on the contrary, 
they feel it is at all times their duty, as it 
is their interest, to promote, as far as lies 
in their power, the improvement and ex- 
tension of agriculture ; but they must con- 
fess they are not able to perceive how the 
stoppage of Distillation from Grain at this 
time can possibly interfere with that im- 
provement; they cannot see why any 
alarm should be excited in weli-informed 
and unbiassed minds by such a proposal ; 
they cannot allow themselves to believe 
that calculation has been resorted to by 
those who have taken such alarm; for 
surely itis manifest that our farmers will 
have to provide not only for the expected 
short importations into this country but 
also for the consumption of the West In- 
dia colonies, which have now to look to 
Britain for the supply of a large propor- 
tion of their wants ; the additional quen- 
tity of grain required for those two pur- 
poses will, beyond doubt, greatly exceed 
all that is at any time consumed in the 
distilleries; and it is a well-ascertained 
fact, that the prices of the different kinds 
of grain mutually operate on each other, 
so that the grower of barley need be under 
no apprehension ; nor should it be forgot- 
ten, that the proposed suspension of distilla- 
tion from grain is not to be of a permanent, 
but merely of a temporary nature, and 
that the king in council is to be empower- 
ed again to permit the use of barley in 
the distilleries as soon as it falls below a 
fair and reasonable price; farther the pe- 
titioners cannot avoid expressing their sa- 
tisfaction, that this well-timed measure 
will also tend to the relief of a very nume- 
rous and respectable part of the commu- 
nity, whose interests as British subjects 
ought not to be overlooked, the West India 
planters and merchants, who, possessing a 
considerable quantity of sugar beyond 
what is required for the consumption of 


these kingdoms, will, by the use of that 
article as a temporary substitute for grain 
in the distilleries, be enabled to find a 
market for the surplus produce of their 
lands, and the country will thus be enabled 
to defeat the malicious purposes of our 
enemy, who equally withholds from us 
those markets where we could sell our 
surplus Sugar, and supply ourselves with 


what grain we stand in need of; and- 


therefore praying, that the house may 
adopt measures for suspending the use of" 
grain by the distillers of Great Britain, 
and for restricting them to the use of su- 
gar for a limited period.” 

General Tarleton presented a Petition of 
the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the 
town of Liverpool, in council assembled, 
setting forth, « That the petitioners have 
seen, with feelings of considerable regret, 
advertisements for meetings in several parts 
of the kingdom, for the purpose of agree- 
ing to petitions against the measure re- 
commended by a committee of the house 
for a temporary suspension of the use of 
grain in the Distilleries, as calculated to 
prove injurious to the agricultaral interest 
of the country ; and that, in the present 
state of our foreign relations, whilst so 
many of the ports of Europe are closed 
against us, rendering it impossible to pro- 
cure a supply of corn from the continent 
of Europe, whilst in addition to this, the 
embargo which has taken place in the 
united states of America precludes us from 
obtaining any importations from thence, 
and whilst it remains an undisputed fact 
that this country has for many years past 
been dependant upon foreign supply for 
a considerable part of the subsistence of 
her inhabitants, more particularly in the 
populous town of Liverpool and county 
of Lancaster, the petitioners cannot but 
think it a measure of wise and prudent 
precaution to prevent the unnecessary con- 
sumption of the produce of our own soil, 
and, by a well-timed restriction, to guard 
against an_evil of so great magnitude as 
must result from the failure of the usual 
means of supply; and therefore praying, 


that the house may proceed in the pro-- 


posed measure to suspend the use of grain 
in-the distilleries of the united kingdom, 
for such period, and under such restric- 
tions, as to the house shall seem most pro- 
per and expedient.’’—The said Petitions 
were severally read and ordered to lie 
upon the table. 

(Mr. Patmer’sCiaim.] Mr. Lethbridge 
presented to the house, pursuant to their 
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order, a Copy of the Minutes of the Evi- 
dence taken before the Committee in the 
last session of parliament, to whom the Pe- 
tition of John Palmer, of the city of Bath, 
esq. was referred.—The same hon. gent. 
then moved, “ That there be laid before 
the house, an Account of the per centage 
due to Mr. Palmer on the Nett Revenue of 
the Post Office beyond 240,000/. from the 
5th of April 1793 to the 5th of Jan. 1808, 
deducting the produce arising from in- 
creased postage and restriction in franking, 


and also the sum of 3,000/. a year, receiv- 


ed during that period.” 
Sir John Sinclair objected to the word 
“due” in the motion. 
The Speaker informed the hon. baronet 
that the house had declared it « was due.” 
[Crmiat Law.] Sir Samuel Romilly 
rose to make the motion of which he had 
gion notice, for some amendments of the 
riminal Law. - He was aware that from 
part of the public, and particularly that 
part of it whose opinion might be supposed 
to have most influence upon his conduct, 
a person who had such amendments to 
propose could hardly expect praise, but 
must consider it enough if he meets with 
excuse. His apology musi be, that he 
had not taken up the matter lightly or on 
a sudden; that the subject which he pre- 
sumed to bring before the house, was one 
which had occupied his thoughts for many 
years of his life. He had long ago pro- 
mised himself, that if ever he should 
have the honour of a seat in this house, he 
would bring forward some measures for 
reforming the criminal law; and recollect- 
ing this, he could not but feel that he ought 
rather to apologise for having delayed the 
proposal so long, than for bringing it for- 
ward now.—In the criminal law of this 
country, he had always considered it as a 
very great defect, that capital punishments 
were so frequent; and were appointed, he 
could not say inflicted, for so many crimes. 
No principle could be more clear, than 
that it is the certainty, much more than 
the severity of punishments, which renders 
them efficacious. This had been acknow- 
ledged ever since the publication of the 
works of the marquis Beccaria; and he 
had heard, he could not himself remember 
it, that upon the first appearance of that 
work it produced a very great effect in 
this country. The impression, however, 
had hitherto proved unavailing; for it has 
not. in this country, in a single instance, 
roduced any alteration of the criminal 
aw; although in some other states of 


Europe such alterations have been made, 
Indeed, if one were to take the very re- 
verse of the principle, that would be a 
faithful description of the criminal law of 
England ; in which punishments are most 
severe, and most uncertain in their appli- 
cation. It is notorious, how few of those 
who are condemned, actually suffer punish - 
ment. From returns which are to be 
found in the Secretary of State’s office, it 
appears, that in the year 1805 there were 
350 persons who received sentence of 
death, and of whom only 68 were exe- 
cuted, not quite a fifth part of the num- 
ber; in the year 1306, 325 received sen- 
tence of death, of whom 57 were executed; 
and in 1807, the number was 343, of 
whom there were executed 63. If we de- 
duct the number of those who received 
sentence of death for crimes for which 
pardon is never, or very rarely, granted, 
and take the number of those who are con- 
victed of felonies, which have been made 
capital for some circumstances, which are 
not in truth circumstances of aggravation, 
perhaps it will be found that of 20 persons 
condemned to die, only ene suffers death. 
The question is, whether the administra- 
tion of justice should be suffered to con- 
tinue in such a state, where the execution 
of the law is not the rule that is observed 
but an exception to it, and where it has 
been lately said in language, which one 
would expect to hear rather from the lips 
of a satirist than from the seat of judg- 
ment, that the “law exists indeed in 
theory, but has been almost abrogated in 
practise by the astuteness of judges, the 
humanity of juries, and the clemency of 
the crown.’’—His present purpose was to 
call the attention of the house to one class 
only of these severe statutes that had, 
from the change of circumstances, acquired 
a severity which was not originally in- 
tended: those in which the capital part of 
the charge depends on the amount of the 
property stolen; such as the statute of 
Elizabeth, which punishes with death the 
stealing privately from the person of ano- 
ther property to the value of 12 pence; 
the act of Wiiiiam and Mary which makes 
privately stealing in a shop to the amount 
of 5 shillings a capital felony, and many 
other statutes of the same kind. Such an 
alteration had taken place in the value of 
money since those statutes passed, that it 
was astonishing that the law shouid have 
been suffered to remain in words the same 
to the present day ; the offences, in the 
mean time, having become altogether dif- 
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ferent. Perhaps there was no case which 
could render more striking the truth of 
lord Bacon’s observation, that time was 
the greatest of all innovators; for in pro- 
portion as every thing which contributed 
to the support, the comfort, and the luxu- 
ries of life had grown dearer, the life of 
man had become cheaper and of less ac- 
count. — There were many mischievous 
consequences, resulting from such a state 
of things, which did not strike one at first ; 
but which became more evident, the more 
they were reflected on. Such laws cannot 
be executed. Juries are placed in the 
pzinful situation of violating one of two 
duties; they are reduced to the alterna- 
tive of violating their oath, or what they 
are sometimes mistakenly induced to 
think more binding on them, the dictates 
of humanity. Often against the plainest 
evidence, juries find the property not to be 
of the value of which they and every body 
else know it to be; and this comes to be 
considered, as Blackstone somewhere ex- 
presses it, as a “ pious perjury,’ words 
which one is sorry to see ever put together: 
for nothing can lead to more immoral con- 
sequences, than that men should familiarize 
themselves with the violation of a judicial 
oath. The law ought not to remain so. 
Offenders are often acquitted against the 
clearest evidence: and the very severity 
of those laws, by a necessary consequence, 
holds out an encouragement to crimes. 
While there are thus two laws, one upon 
the statute book, and another in practice, a 
total change has taken place in the nature 
of that which is considered as the most 


valuable prerogative of the crown; the° 


prerogative of shewing mercy. The true 
state of the case is, that, in exchange 
for that prerogative, the crown has the 
painful duty imposed on it, of select- 
ing those upon whom the judgment of the 
law shall be executed. In London and 
Middlesex this is done by the privy coun- 
cil, but upon all the circuits this duty de- 
volves upon the different judges of assize ; 
and it is felt by them to be the most pain- 
ful of their duties. No rules are laid down. 
to govern them in the discharge of it; but 
they are left to their own discretion, which 
must necessarily be as various as are their 
different habits and sentiments and modes 
of thinking. It may be the opinion of one 
judge, that punishments ought to be in- 
flicted most strictly when crimes are most 
frequent ; another, with the same anxiety 
for the discharge of his duty, thinks that it is 
most useful to be rigourous when crimes 


make their first appearance. One judge is 
more influenced by humanity ; another more 
swayed by a sense of what is due to’ the 
safety of the community. And thus, their 
discretion is, apt to be exercised under 
motives, not only different, but often quite 
contrary. The question was, what should 
be the remedy? Being sensible that, when 
a private individual takes upon himself to 
propose alterations in the law, it becomes 
him to proceed very cautiously, to do. at 
first too little rather than too much, to alter 
and yet not seem to innovate, and to have 
the test of experience in favour of his first 
essays at improvement, before he pro- 
ceeds to propose all that he would have 
established; being strongly impressed 
with this, he had at first intended only to 
move torepeal the statutes, and to propose 
others in the same words, only with sums 
equivalent to the value of what was origi- 
nally fixed by the legislature ; and by re- 
enacting the laws such as by the authors 
of them they were meant to be, to repeal 
those statutes which time and a change of 
circumstances had imperceptibly substi- 
tuted in their place. But, when he found 
that he would thus be enacting capital 
punishments for offences, in which there 
are no circumstances of aggravation, lie 
could not bring his mind to do it, and he 
determined to propose the simple repeal 
of all those statutes. As, however, they 
will require different considerations, he 
judged it most expedient to bring them 
one by one under the review of the house ; 
and he proposed, therefore, to begin with 
the most objectionable, the 8th of Eliza- 
beth, chap. 4. which made stealing pri- 
vately from the person a capital offence : 
declaring it at the same time to be his 
intention, and wishing it to be understood, 
that he will at proper times bring forward 
a repeal of the others. The unnecessary 
severity of the Sth Elizabeth, its absurdity 
and want of logic, made it a disgrace to 
the statute book. (Read the preamble 
and first enacting clause.) Reciting that 
the offence was sometimes committed un- 
der circumstances which were an aggrava- 
tion, therefore it enacts that in all cases, 
and although there was no aggravation, 
clergy should betaken away. In his time, 
he never had heard but of one single in- 
stance in which an offender, convicted 
under this statute, suffered death; it was 
a case upon the northern circuit, where a 
pick-pocket detected in court was imme- 
diately tried and left for execution. It was 
a solitary case as far back as he could re- 
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member, and even if that had been omitted, 
it would have been’ no great misfortune. 
Under this statute, from the strict con- 
struction which the judges observed of the 
word “privily,” that very violence which 
would be an aggravation of the offence, if it 
is not such as to amount to robbery, saves 
the offender.—There was another subject 
which, he thought, required the interposi- 
tion of the legislature; it was to provide, 
in certain cases, a compensation to persons 
tried and acquitted, after having been 
jong detained in prison. At present they 
have no compensation, except by an actjon 
for a malicious prosecution, where the 
judge is satisfied there was no probable 
cause. If suspicion of having committed 
a crime falls upon an individual in the la- 
bouring class of the people, whose family 
depends upon his daily wages for subsist- 
ence, he may lie eight months in gaol; for 
that is sometimes the interval between the 
summer and lent assizes; and in the four 
northern counties, he may be imprisoned 
abovea year. His family in the mean time 
is, probably, consigned to the workhouse, 
and when he returns home after an acquit- 
tal which completely establishes his in- 
nocence, he finds them ruined in‘ their 
health or corrupted in their morals. If, for 
the convenience or utility of the public, 
private property is ever interfered with by 
the authority of parliament, fall compensa- 
tion is carefully made to the owner; but 
what is that loss which is thus compensated 
to the opulent, compared with the injury 
suffered by the poor man in the case he had 
mentioned? It will be said, that such a 
case does not happen often, but it some- 
times happens, and in such cases a remed 

ought, no doubt, to be provided. The dif. 
ficulty was, that it is not every person ac- 
quitted who deserved compensation; be- 
cause many persons were acquitted who 
are still guilty ; acquittals from defects of 
form being unavoidable, even under the 
best ordered laws. Another difficulty 
was, that if such a remedy were given by 
law, it might have a mischievous effect to- 
wards those very persons, who are the ob- 
jects of redress; because in some cases the 
evidence was so nicely balanced, that if 
the jury felt themselves reduced to the al- 
ternative of convicting or of giving a re- 


‘ward to the prisoner by acquitting him, 


this consideration might have the effect of 
determining them to convict. The dis- 
cretion of saying in what cases compensa- 
tion should be given, could only be reposed 
in the jury or in the court; and he thought 


that there could be no hesitation between 
those two. The jury ought not to have 
their attention diverted from the single 
point of ascertaining the fact, of guilty or 
not. Fortunately, there was already in 
our statute book, an act which he should 
take asa model. Till the year 1752, no 
compensation was made by law to prose- 
cutors for their expence and trouble in 
bringing offenders to justice; a circum- 
stance which one might be surprised at, if 
such circumstances did not come very sel- 
dom before the legislature. Before such 
compensation was. allowed, it often hap- 
pened that the prosecution was by much a 
greater evil to the person, whose propert 
had been taken from him, than that loss of 
property by the offence. The 25th Geo, 
2. chap. 36. § 11. placed it in the power 
of the court, upon consideration of the 
prosecutor’s circumstances, togrant him an 
order upon the treasurer of the county 
for his expences, and a reasonable allow- 
ance for his time. He meant to make 
this the model of the bill he proposed to 
move for leave to bring in. He hardly 
thought it necessary to anticipate any ob- 
jection to this compensation, as being a 
new burden upon the county. Perhaps it 
might be thought, that the same reason 
existed for granting a similar compensa- 
tion in cases of misdemeanour; but he 
meant to confine it to felonies, followin 
the principle of the act of George 2. rm 
to give compensation to persons acquitted 
only in the same cases where it was alread 
by leer given tothe prosecutor. He moved, 
in the first place, for leave to bring in a 
bill to repeal so much of an act made in 
the 8th year of queen Elizabeth, as takes 
away the benefit of clergy from persons 
convicted of stealing privily from the per- 
son of another. 

Mr. Herbert said, he was one of those 
who approved of the laws, and he thought 
that very good grounds ought to be laid 
down before any innovation was made 
upon them. He disapproved, in particu- 
lar, of the proposal for making compensa- 
tion to persons who had been tried and ac- 
quitted. He suspected that, in Ireland, 
many indolent persons would reckon it no 
hardshipto be confined in a comfortable 

rison. 

Mr. Wilberforce differed so completely 
from the hon. gent. who had just sat down, 
that he declared he had experienced the 
most unmixed satisfaction at what had 
fallen from the hon. and learned baronet. 
He well remembered that a great and la- 
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mented public character (Mr. Pitt), at an 
early period of his life, had intended to 
have a digest made of the whole of our 
criminal code, with a view of lessening, in 
a great degree, the number of capital 
punishments which it contained, and the 
objections to which it was impossible to 
confute. He congratulated the house and 
the country that an individual so well 
qualified for the task by his ability and 
experience as the hon. and learned bart. 
had turned his attention to this most im- 
portant subject. 

Sir John Newport said, he could not help 
expressing surprise at what an hon. gent. 
(Mr. Herbert) had stated as to Ireland. 
He was at a loss to know in what part of 
Ireland the prisons were so comfortable, 
as to prove an inducement to indolent per- 
sons wishing a confinement. He believed 
the gaols were so far from being commo- 
dious, that they rather excited horror and 
detestation, and many instances had oc- 
curred where men’s toes were eaten by 
rats: was this the accommodation the hon. 
gent. thought so agreeable as to be prized 
by the Irish people ? 

Mr. Herbert, in explanation, said, he 
still believed there were many persons 
who led a life of idleness, who would think 
themselves well accommodated in the gaols 
of Ireland. 

Sir G. Hill contended, that in Ireland, 
and particularly in the province of Ulster, 
there was as much humanity on these sub- 
jects as in England. 

The Solicitor General, professing, as he 
felt, the most unfeigned respect for the 
ability and zeal of his hon. and learned 
friend, who brought forward the present 
motion, was by no means satisfied that it 
would preduce the benefit expected from 
it. He was not, indeed, prepared to say 
whether the good or evil it might produce 
was likely to preponderate. In this situa- 
tion he should only Jay in his claim to 
approve or disapprove of the measure, as, 
on more mature reflection, he should be 
of opinion it merited. Whether the at- 
tempt to grant compensation to persons 
acquitted of offences imputed to them, 
might not be productive of greater evil 
than good, was not now the question. He 
was certainly inclined to think, that how- 
ever plausible the theory, the practice 
would be very injurious. 

Sir Francis Burdett felt himself bound to 
pay the tribute of his testimony and ap- 
probation to the ability and motives of the 
hon. and learned baronet, by whom this 

Vou, XI, 


motion had been made. Part of it, how- 
ever, appeared to him to be so contrary 


to what he had always understood to be ~ 


the constitutional principles of this coun- 
try, that he could not sit still in the house, 
and, by his silence, seem to give a tacit 
acquiescence in the propriety of the pro- 
position. He thought it his duty, therefore, 
to say, that from what he had heard, he 
was by no means impressed with a favour- 
able opinion of the bill proposed to be 
introduced. It was to his mind a grievous 
consideration, that after a verdict of ac- 
quittal by a jury of his country, it should 
be possible to tell any man that he was 
not honourably acquitted, but that an 
imputation of guilt still attached to hiin. 
What a grievous responsibility must, in 
this case, attach to the judge, who was, 
after a verdxt of acquittal by the jury, 
to determine whether that acquittal was 
honourable or not. If this doctrine was to 
be sanctioned, in his opinion it was con- 
trary to all the old established principles 
of the constitution of this country, and as 
such could not meet with his approbation. 
—Leave was then given to bring in the 
bill. 

Sir Samuel Romilly then again rose. He 
was sorry that he had been so much mis- 
understood by the hon. baronet, who seem- 
ed to conceive that, in the motion which 
he was about to submit to the house, any 
thing was included but the general ques- 
tion, whether persons accused, tried. and 
acquitted, should or should not be entitled 
to compensation for the injury which they 
sustained. ‘The mode of deciding to whom 
this compensation should be awarded, or 
whether it should be given to all indiscri- 
minately (which he should prefer to with- 
holding it from all) would be open for 
discussion when the bill was brought in. 
He moved for leave to bring in a bill te 
provide in certain cases compensation to 
persons tried and acquitted in a criminal 
court, for the damages sustained by them, 
in consequence of having been detained in 
custody and brought to trial. 

The Solicitor General repeated, that in 
the view which he had of the subject, the 
evil would preponderate over the good. 
If the judge refused to give compensation, 
it would be indicative of the unfavourable 
opinion which he entertained of the inno- 
cence of the person by whom it was de- 
manded ; and he would thus be placed in 
a very invidious situation. Besides, sup- 
pose a person were acquitted on an error 
in the indictinent before the merits of his 
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case were investigated, how could the 
judge then decide on a claim of compen- 
sation? As a novelty, this proposition 
ought to be watched with jealousy. It 
appeared to him to be impossible to exe- 
cute it, without much mischief. If the 
compensation were to be made out of the 
county rate, it might prove a great dis- 
couragement to prosecutions, or in the 
event of a trial, that circumstance might 
operate on some minds against the ac- 
cused. He should vote against the bring- 
ing in of the bill. 

Sir Samuel Romilly declared his surprise 
that his hon. and learned friend should 
resist the introduction of a biil, of the 
eptenai of which he must necessarily 

e ignorant. With respect to the propo- 
sition being a-novelty, it was to be re- 
gretted that there had. not been more 
novelties of a similar description. 

Mr. Leycester said a few words, in the 
course of which he expressed a wish, that 
his hon. and learned friend would with- 
-draw his opposition to the introduction of 
the bill. 

The Solicitor General acquiesced. 

Mr. Croker entered his protest against 
being thought favourable to the principle 
of the bill, because he did not oppose its 
introduction. 

Mr. Curwen approved of the measure. 

Sir F. Burdett would certainly not op- 

ose the bringing in of the bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer also de- 
clared that he would not resist the intro- 
duction of the bill, although he wished 
that the hon. and learned baronet had 
stated more fully the grounds on which he 
proposed it, and the provisions which he 
meant that it should comprise. He was of 
opinion that the remedy proposed would 
be more injurious than the evil complain- 
ed of. 

Mr. Fuller was afraid that by the intro- 
duction of such complicated arrangements, 
people would be so puzzled that they 
would not understand the law at all. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre applauded the huma- 
nity of the hon. and learned baronet, but 
hoped he would pardon him for stating 
that county stock ought not to be touched 
except in extreme cases. 

Mr. W. Smith defended his hon. and 
learned friend from the charge of inno- 
vation. As to the measure being a novelty, 
every improvement was a novelty.—Leave 
was then given to bring in the bill. 

[Lorp Ettenzoroven.] Mr. Leycester, 
adverting to the statement made on a 
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recent evening by an hon. baronet (sir 
Francis Burdett) when he was not pre- 
sent, hoped the house would allow him to 
make some observations upon that state- 
ment. He trusted that they would the 
more readily agree to this, when they 
considered how much the character of the 
noble lord and ot the country at large was 
implicated in that statement. He under- 
stood that the hon. baronet had been ad- 
vised by the chair to postpone any further 
agitation of the subject, until the judgment 
of which he complained should be followed 
up by some legal proceeding. He was 
disposed to think that the house would 
hear no more of this business from the 
hon. baronet, in which case the impu- 
tations that had been cast on the conduct of 
the noble chief justice of the King’s-bench, 
would remain unanswered, and 

Mr. W. Smith spoke to order. Unless 
the hon. gent. meant to conclude with 
some motion, his observations were very 
irregular. 

Mr. Leycester was not prepared to make 
any motion ; but as the hon. baronet had 
made his statement, he trusted they would 
allow him to make a counter statement, 
under the same circumstances. He was 
proceeding, when he was again called to 
order by 

Mr. W. Sinith, who observed, that unless 
the hon. gent. would move for some paper, 
such observations could only lead to dis- 
orderly discussion. 

Mr. Leycester then stated, that he would 
conclude by moving for the production of 
an order of the’ court of king’s bench, for 
the discharge of a rule moved for in that 
court for a new trial in the action brought 
by the high bailiff of Westminster against 
sir Francis Burdett.—On the suggestion 
of the Speaker, however, who intimated 
that it was usual to give a formal notice of 
such a motion, Mr. Leycester abstained 
from any further remarks, and gave notice, 
that he would move for the production of 
this paper to-morrow. 

[Sucar Lord Binning 
was desirous of postponing his motion for 
taking into consideration the report of the 
committee on the distillation of spirits, 
until to-morrow, if an hon. gent. whose 
notice stood for to-morrow, would consent 
to put it off. 

Mr. W. Taylor veplied, that he had 
been that morning applied to, to postpone 
his motion to-morrow, relative to the Dar- 
danelles, for the purpose of allowing the 


Local Militia bill to be proceeded with. 
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Considering the investigation of the sub- 
ject of his motion as of the utmost import- 
ance to the character of the country, and 
having already frequently postponed it, 
he could not consent to postpone it any 
longer. 

Mr. Windham reprobated this sort of 
hocus pocus. by which the house was kept 
ignorant of what business would come be- 
fore it. Ifthe arrangement that secmed 
to have been made was carried into effect, 
then it would happen that the gentlemen 
who came down that night to listen to a 
discussion on the distilleries, would find 
themselves engaged in a debate on the 
local militia ; and that to-morrow, those 
who would come to debate the Local Mi- 
litia bill, would be surprised at finding 
themselves in a distillery. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that there was any thing more in this cir- 
cumstance than what frequently occurred, 
namely, that when the first notice on the 
order book was not proceeded with, the 
next was taken in its stead. 

Lord H. Petty observed, that some dis- 
appointment must certainly exist.in con- 
sequence of the postponement of the noble 
lord’s motion ; the more so, as in giving 
the notice on Monday, the noble lord had 
declared that the motion would certainly 
come on this day. With respect to the 
motion which stood for to-morrow, it 
related to a subject, the investigation of 
which it was most desirable no longer to 
defer. 

Mr. Barham, after an eulogium on the 
industry and talents displayed by the 
noble lord in the chair of the committee, 
observed that he had been given to under- 
stand that a disposition had’ been mani- 
fested in a certain quarter to bring the 
parties who now differed so widely, nearer 
to each other in opmion. He thought, 
therefore, that the house would consult its 
own convenience, by allowing an oppor- 
tunity for any arrangement to be made 
upon this subject. ; 

. Mr. Coke was proceeding to state his 
objection to the report, when he was called 
to order by 

Mr. Brodrick, who observed, that the 
subject before the house was merely the 
tine at which the report should be dis- 
cussed. 

_ Lord Binning said, if a right hon. gent. 
would postpone the Dublin police bill 
from Friday, he would willingly bring his 
motion on that day. 

_ Mr. Hi Lascelles, if any thing like an 


accommodation was in view, of which he 
declared himself perfectly ignorant,thought 
that Friday would be a better day than 
to-morrow. 

Mr. C. Wynne lamented that the noble 
lord had not determined upon this post- 
ponement last night. Had he done so, 
the discussion of the Local Militia bill 
would not have been brought on so un- 
expectedly, and in the absence of several 
gentlemen who were anxious to deliver 
their sentiments upon it. 

Mr. Curwen was of opinion, that the 
state of the country might be such, with 
relation to other powers, as to render ita 
precedent to adopt the recommendation of 
the committee. 

Mr. Thornton requested that the dis- 
cussion might be postponed till Monday, 
as his colleague and he would have an 
opportunity before that day of learning 
the sentiments of their constituents. A 
public meeting in the county of Surrey 
would be held on Saturday, and ne should 
be sorry that the debate should come on 
before that time.—After some further con- 
versation, in which sir J. Seabright, sir 
S. Romilly, lord Binning, Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Barham, Mr. W. Taylor, sir A. Wel- 
lesley, and Mr. Windham, participated, it 
was agreed that lord Binning’s notice 
should stand for to-morrow, and Mr. W. 
Taylor’s for Friday. 

|Locau Miuiria Brtt.] Lord Castle- 
reagh moved the order of the day for the 
house resolving itself into a committee on 
the Local Militia Bill. 

Lord Milton, in the absence of some 
hon. friends of his, felt it his duty to im- 
press upon the house the necessity of post- 
poning the further proceedings on this 
bill till next Friday. There was a very 
general feeling entertained, that the ques- 
tion on the distilleries, which had the pre- 
cedence for discussion, would have pre- 
vented the order, which referred to the 
Local Militia, from being moved, at least 
at so early an hour of the night. Under 
that impression, and knowing that it was 
the intention of some friends of his to 
submit certain amendments and clauses in 
the committee, he should certainly move 
the postponement of the order till next 
Friday. 

Lord Castlereagh pressed the house to 
proceed ; and contended that there were 
future opportunities for those members,who 
were then unfortunately absent, to submit 
their opinions to the consideration of the 
house. Indeed, he did not expect a fuller 
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house on the Local Militia Bill than he 
then saw. 

Mr. Windham said, that notwithstanding 
the easy, self-satisfied way in which the 
noble lord expressed himself, he should 
have recollected that if the house was full, 
it was filled by gentlemen who came down 
to the discussion of another business, which 
had been positively fixed for that night. 
A measure stood for that night, on which 
a great deal of discussion was expected. 
Without any reason assigned, save an unde- 
fined assertion of convenience, it was post- 
poned. The result was, that another mea- 
sure, which was not expected to come on, 
was pressed before the house; and when 
causes were stated to postpone it, the noble 
lord replied, that the motion was unneces- 
sary, because, after the details were gone 
through, there were other opportunities for 
the discussion of their merits. The ques- 
tion, however, turned upon this considera- 
tion, that by agreeing to the amendment 
moved by his noble friend, the only in- 
convenience which was likely to result 
was, that hon. members would have ano- 
ther day to attend their duty in that house, 
whereas if the house then proceeded, no 
future opportunity would be offered - to 
them to siate their objections.—The house 
then divided: Ayes 81; Noes 37. Ma- 
jority 44. 

On readmission into the gallery,we found 
the house in a committee, and in adiscus- 
sion upon that clause, which determines 
the ages between which individuals are 
liable to the ballot. 

Sir James Hall thought that the period 
of eighteen was certainly the fittest time 
for young men to commence military ser- 
vice, and that every year after they be- 
came less and less fit. He was of opinion 
that if the ballot was confined to young 
men between eighteen and nineteen, a 
sufficient number would be found to answer 
the purposes required, without carrying 
the ballot to men of more advanced years. 
He thought the age of thirty-five much 
too far advanced. 

Lord Castlereagh admitted, that in some 
counties the principle of the hon. baronet 
might answer, and preduce even more 
men than were wanted for the particular 
district, but in many others it would not 
at all produce the number required, and 
the age must be extended. 

Sir James Montgomery thought the range 
of years stated in the clause too extensive, 
as It would give a greater nuinber of men 
than were required. 
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Lord Castlereagh answered, that the 
numbers were calculated by the popula-. 
tion of each county ; and a narrower limi- 
tation would not give the number of men 
required. 

Sir James Montgomery observed, that last 
year’s Militia Bill excepted numbers on 
the ground of being volutiteers ; but in this 
bill, every county was ordered to find its 
quota, without any regard to the number 
of its volunteers. Neither was any excep- 
tion proposed on account of the number. 
of a man’s children, however great ; and 
in this respect he thought that carrying 
the ballot so high as thirty-five years of 
age, would be extremely oppressive to 
numbers of poor men with large families 
depending on their industry. _ He there- 
fore suggested an exception in favour of 
men having more than three children; 
and he also thought the hardship much 
greater on men after thirty than before ; 
more especially a poor shop-keeper, or any 
man settled in life, of small capital, whose 
income did not exceed 100/. a year, who 
must in this case be driven to the neces- 
sity of serving to the ruin. of his business, 
or paying a fine equal to one-fifth of his 
income, besides his liability to the income 
tax, which was already intolerable. 

Sir W. W. Wynne thought that by mak- 
ing the term from eighteen to thirty, about 
one in five would be drawn for service in 
the county where he lived ; but the clause 
as it stood would take two out of three of 
the male population. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the commit- 
tee, on considering the measure maturely, 
would find that it would on no account be 
so oppressive as seemed to be apprehended. 
To the working manufacturer who could 
earn six shillings a day, undoubtedly the 
service would be objectionable. But it 
would be no great oppression upon the 
head of a family to be obliged, during a 
period of four years, to devote one month 
in each to make himself serviceable to his 
country ; and with respect to the burthen 
apprehended by parishes for allowances to 
the families of poor men during their ab- 
sence on service, it was groundless, as - 
such allowance was to be reimbursed by 
the paymaster-general. As a measure of 
national expence, he had now reason to 
believe it would not be nearly so expen- 
sive as he at first imagined, from the num- 
ber of volunteers who were coming for- 
ward in every part of the country. It 
was only in counties where volunteers did 
not come forward in sufficient numbers, 
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that the ballot was to be adopted at all ; 
and as to the alteration proposed, he had 
no objection to accede to this amendment, 
and substitute the age of thirty, in the 
place of thirty-five, the service to com- 
mence from the age of eighteen, provided 
it was agreed to extend the period of vo- 
_lunteer service to forty years of age.— 
The proposition was agreed to, and the 
amendment made accordingly. 

Sir John Cox Hippisley called the atten- 
tion of the house to the operation this 
bill would have on those young men at 
Eton, Winchester, Westminster, and other 
places, who were educated with a view to 
holy orders. The resident members of 
universities were already exempted, and in 
the same spirit the exemption ought to 
be extended to persons of the description 
just mentioned. ‘The fine, he understood, 
was to exempt onl y for two years, and per- 
sons who could not possibly enter into the 
militia might be hable to pay it three 
times in all. He also adverted to the si- 
tuation in which young Roman Catholics 
would stand; especially such as were 
educated for holy orders. If they were 
liable to serve at all, of which there were 
doubts, they would be subject to the Mutiny 
Act and the articles of war, which com- 
manded the marching to church, &c. 
Their situation was quite different from 
such of the Roman Catholics as enlisted vo- 
luntarily. He therefore moved an amend- 
ment, exempting young men engaged, bona 
fide, in education for holy orders in any 
seminary public or private, with the mas- 
ters, &c. 

Lord Castlereagh did not object to the 
principle, but, if admitted, it would open 
a door to the most enormous abuses, and 
the mischief which would thus result from 
allowing the exemptions would far over- 
balance any inconvenience that could 
arise from leaving the matter as it stood. 
With regard to young men- educated for 
Roman Catholics, it was but fair, that they 
should at least contribute to the public 
service by fine, as the Quakers did, whose 
religious principles prevented their giving 
personal service. His lordship also ob- 
served, that the pressure here was much 
less than that of the regular militia ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Windham thought the amendment 
of the hon. baronet well worthy of serious 
consideration. But leaving that, he called 
the attention of the noble lord to the dif- 
ference between this and other services, 
especially that proposed by the Training 


| bill, by. which the people were not to be 


incorporated nor subjected to any incon- 
venience that could render exemptions al- 
most in any case of much consequence. 
Yet the teachers of schools had been there 
exempted. And as to the regular militia, 
the expence of a substitute might be much 
greater than 10/. but the nobie lord must 
recollect, that by insurance that was re- 
duced to very littie, and here no insurance 
was allowed against the fines, so that this 
bill must stand on its own merits, without 
reference to other services. 

Mr. W. Smith adverted to the exemp- 
tions which were allowed to dissenting 
clergymen, which, in this bil!, was quali- 
fied by the words, ‘ and not carrying on auy 
other trade.” He admitted that many 
frauds had been committed by persons wie 
got exempted by pretending to be dis- 
senting clergymen. But there was a su- 
merous sect called Baptists, whose teach- 
ers had in many instances, so little salary, 
that they became booksellers or stationers, 
being, however, really clergymen. The 
operation of these words would be pecu- 
liarly hard on them, and he would pro- 
pose an amendment to remedy this incon- 
venience on the Report. 

Lord Castlereagh objected, that nothing 
vas more usual than for masons, bricklay- 
ers, and other handicraftmen, to set up for 
spiritual teachers, and hence a clause like 
that wished to be introduced, would most 
erroneously include these unworthy ob- 
jects within its provision. 

After a few words from lord H. Petty, 
sir J. C. Hippisley and Mr. Lee Keck, the 
amendment was negatived without a di- 
vision. 

Mr. Calcraft adverted to the clause, re- 
fusing exemption to apprentices, and con- 
tended that this was most injurious to the 
young men themselves, as they would be 
taken from their employments, the know- 
ledge of which they might not have suffi- 
ciently acquired, and fall into habits incon- 
sistent with their occupations, while the 
masters would be most serionsly injured 
in their property, the young men being 
taken from them at the age when they 
would be of most use to them. It was 
known that the permanent duty of the vo- 
lunteers did much harm in this way. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that as the 
master would probably not come within 
the age fixed by the bill, it would be no 
great hardship on him to have his appren- 
tice called out, particularly as the twenty- 
eight days service was not intended to be 
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successive, and as the apprentice in no in-_ 


stance was to be permitted, during the 
continuance of his indentures, to enlist in 
the line. 

Mr. Calcraft persisted in taking the sense 
of the house.—After some further conver- 
sation, strangers were ordered to withdraw, 
but no division took place. 

Mr. C. Wynne adverted to the words in the 
same clause, that ‘no poor man who has 
more than one child’ should be exempted 
from this service, though exempt from the 
regular militia ; and proposed, in order to 
make the thing more precise and intelli- 
gible, to leave out the words ‘ more than 
one child,’ and substitute ‘less than three 
children.’ This was agreed to. 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope and Mr. Van- 
sittart objected to the scale of gradation in 
the imposition of fines. 

Lord Castlereagh observed upon the ne- 
cessity of proportioning the fines to the 
conditions of the different orders of the 
community : those belonging to what may 
be called the smaller gentry, would be in- 
duced to serve by a fine that would: be 
sufficient to compel persons of an inferior 
description. 

Mr. Windham ridiculed the idea of com- 
pelling the small gentry to live for 28 
days the life of a common soldier, herding 
with the lowest dregs of society, by a pe- 
nalty of 

On the clause which states, that per- 
sons claiming exemption upon the pay- 
ment of fines, are to swear that they have 
not insured themselves against such fines, 
or any part thereof, a long discussion took 
place. Mr. Windham, seeing that the 
committee was not likely to come to a de- 
termination speedily upon that point, the 
bill not being half gone through with, and 
it being then late in the night (about 12 
o’clock), proposed that the debate should 
be adjourned, in order that gentlemen 
might come to the discussion with their 
faculties more alert than they could be 
supposed to be at that time; and that se- 
veral gentlemen, who were absent, from 
an idea that the debate would not be 
brought forward that night, might have a 
fair understanding of the time of its being 
discussed. In this proposition, he was sup- 
ported by lord Milton, sir G. Warrender, 
Mr. W. Wynne, and Mr. Tierney. 

Lord Castlereagh, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and some other members, 
urged the expediency of proceeding as 


far as possible that night. The gallery 
was then cleared for a division, but the 
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further discussion of the clause was post- 
poned, and the committee proceeded to 
consider of some of the following clauses, 
It was fixed that volunteers may be en- — 
rolled between the ages of 18 and 40. The 
clause directing that the sum of 2 guineas 
should be paid to each volunteer, by the 
parish in which he is enrolled, gave rise 
to avery lengthened conversation; and, 
without coming to a determination on that 
point, the house resumed, the chairman 
reported progress, and obtained leave to 
sit again to-morrow. 

[Peritions Resrectinc DisTILtation 
FROM Sucar.] A Petition of several of the 
owners and occupiers of land on or near 
the South Downs, in the county of Sussex, 
was also presented to the house, and read ; 
setting forth, “ That the petitioners have 
understood, with the greatest concern, 
that it has been recommended, by a 
Report froma Select Committee of the 
house, that the use of grain in the Distil- 
leries of G. Britain, should be suspended 
for one year from the Ist day of July 
1308; and the petitioners beg leave to 
represent, that, in their opinion, the adop- 
tion of such a measure must be highly 
injurious to the general agricultural in- 
terests of G. Britain and particularly so 
to the growers of barley in that and the 
neighbouring districts ; and that the peti- 
tioners most cheerfully concur in the pro- 
priety of affording relief, whenever it may 
be deemed expedient by the house, to 
their fellow subjects resident or interested 
inthe colonies; but they feel it to be 
‘their duty to represent, with great defer- 
ence, the impropriety of granting such 
relief to any one body of their fellow sub- 
jects at the expence of the landed interest 
solely, and more especially as the growth 
of barley has been much diminished by 
the high duties on malt; and that the 
agriculture of the country, and the course 
of crops, have been formed and arranged 
with the confidence that they would not 
be disturbed by any measures which may 
have a tendency to check the general spi- 
rit of improved cultivation ; and the peti- 
tion cannot therefore but observe with the 
most serious alarm the sanction of parlia- 
ment applied for to a measure which may 
found a precedent of the most dangerous 
nature, by rendering the agriculture of 
the country, in any of its branches, subser- 
vient to temporary or local expedients ; 
and that the petitioners in particular ap- 
prehend, that the prospect held out to the 
growers of barley of a demand for the 
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purpose of the distilleries, in addition to 
the other usual markets for this species of 
grain, has operated greatly towards se- 
curing to the country a sufficient supply 
of that article even under the circum- 
stances of unfavourable seasons ; and that 
the discouragement to cultivation, which 
would arise from the adoption of measures 
like the present, would tend, in case of 
the recurrence of such circumstances, to 
distress greatly the other consumers, and 
especially those interested in the breweries, 
which would also occasion a material de- 
falcation in the public revenue ; and that 
the growth of barley in that and the neigh- 
bouring districts is carried on to a great 
extent, and principally upon land which is 
not capable of being cultivated to so great 
advantage i any other manner, and that 
therefore any depreciation in the price of 
that article will be peculiarly and perma- 
nently injurious to the petitioners and 
others in the same situation ; and there- 
fore praying the house, to take their case 
into consideration, and not permit a mea- 
sure, involving a principle so dangerous in 
its nature, and so injurious to the interests 
of the petitioners, and of the country in 
general, to pass into a Jaw.’’—Ordered to 
lie upon the table. 

A Petition of the justices of the peace, 
commissioners of supply, magistrates of 
towns, merchants, and manufacturers, in 
the county of Renfrew, was presented to 
the house, and read ; setting forth, That 
the petitioners, with every wish and atten- 
tion to afford encouragement to agricul- 
ture, consider it their duty to promote, by 
every means in their power, such mea- 
sures as may tend to supply the labouring 
and manufacturing classes in that populous 
county with an adequate quantity of food ; 
and that the grain produced in G. Britain, 
during years of ordinary crops, is wholly 
inadequate to supply the population of 
this kingdom with food, and the quantity 
required to make up the deficiency has 
been imported from foreign countries ; 
and that. the grain produced in the 
county of Renfrew can only afford a sup- 
ply to its inhabitants for a few months 
in the year ; and that the best mode of 
counteracting the bad consequence: likely 
to arise from the difficulty of obtaining 
any importation of grain from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and the United States of 
America, would be to prohibit the use of 
corn in distillation for a limited time, 
which would bring into the market a con- 
siderable quantity of food in aid of the de- 


ficiency occasioned by the peculiar situ- 
ation in which this country is placed with 
regard to foreign powers ; and thatthe price 
of oatmeal, which constitutes the principal 
food of the lower orders of the people in 
Scotland, is at present much higher than 
in former years, and is still increasing, 
while a considerable quantity of oats is 
consumed by the distillers in that part of 
the country, the use of which, in distil- 
lation, the petitioners are of opinion, should 
be prohibited, upon the same principles as 
the use of wheat is prohibited by act of 
parliament ; and that no importation of 
grain can be expected from Ireland, which 
usually supplies the West of Scotland to a 
great amount, from the scarcity and enor- 
mous price of corn in that part of the 
united empire; and that the petitioners 
highly approve of the discretionary power 
proposed to be vested in the king in 
council, to do away the suspension upon a 
sufficient notice, and allow the Distillers 
to carry on their trade in the accustomed 
manner ; and therefore praying, that the 
house would pass an act to suspend the 
use of grain in the distilleries, fora limited 
time, subject to a discretionary power to 
be vested in the king in council to do 
away the suspension, and allow the dis- 
tillers to carry on their trade in the accus-~ 
tomed manner.—Ordered to lie upon the 
table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 19. 


[ Marriace InpemnityBu11.] The Bishop 
of Ereter moved the second reading of the 
bill for rendering valid Marriages which 
had been solemnized in certain churches 
and chapels, without a publication of the 
banns. 

The Lord Chancellor could not omit this 
occasion of expressing his regret at the 
frequent introduction of bills of this de- 
scription. 

The Bishop of Exeter acquiesced in the 
justness of the noble and learned lord’s ob- 
servation, and hoped that the introduction 
of such bills would cease. 

The Earl of Lauderdale considered the bill 
as of very great importance, inasmuch as 
it shewed the numerous inconveniences 
that arose from the Marriage Act. As the 
noble and learned lord seemed resolved to 
turn his attention to these inconveniencies, 
he would perhaps discover how far it might 
be expedient to repeal the Marriage Act, 
or so far to new model its provisions as to 
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prevent the necessity of such frequent sus- 
pensions of it. 

Lord Holland concurred in this opinion. 
He wished even the legislature would take 
a more wide and liberal view of the Mar- 
riage Act, and some other acts, such as 
the Corporation and Test Acts, which prov- 
ed such hardships to so many large descrip- 
tions of his *majesty’s subjects. Surely 
that act could not be practically wise and 
useful which justified a recurrence to so 
many suspensions of it. 

The Lord Chancellor said he must have 
been grossly mis-understood, if it was sup- 
posed he could entertain any intention of 
moving the repeal of any of these acts; on 


the contrary an occasion was likely soon 


to occur when he should declare his opi- 
nion of the necessity of retaining them. 

Lord Redesdale would never sit silent 
and hear the declarations that were made 
by some noble lords. As he deeply and 
sincerely revered the Marriage Act, and 
as he felt the great importance of a strict 

_observance of it, so should he always be 
ready to raise his voice against the opinion 
of those to whom nothing in the constitu- 
tion appeared sacred, and who avowed tne 
design of proposing the repeal of the Mar- 
riage Act, and other acts equally essential 
to the safety of the state, and to the well 
being and peace of the community. Those 
who harboured such designs, could not 
mean well to their country. 

Earl Stanhope called to order. He felt 
much respect for the noble and learned 
Jord, but he never would allow him or any 
noble lord to impute motives to noble lords 
as influencing the opinions they delivered 
in that house. 

Lord Redesdale did not conceive himself 
to be disorderly. He did not think that 
any noble lord without moving for the re- 
peal of an act of the legislature had a 
right to enter into arguments that treated 
jt with disrespect. 

The Earl of Lauderdale called the noble 
and learned lord to order, and reprobated 
the narrowness and illiberality of his opi- 
nions, which were now held odious in 
every part of the country, and which he 
was certain would prove as mischievous 
as they were odious. 

Lord Ellenborough contended that his 
noble and learned friend was strictly in 
order, and that his observations grew out 
of the bill before the house. 

Lord Redesdale then went on, and con- 
tended that he did not conceive he had 

‘made any unparliamentary remarks; on 
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the contrary, he thought this had been 
done by the two noble lords who had in- 
troduced a subject that was not before the 
house. He was more and more convinced 
of the necessity of the act, in serving as a 
barrier to confusion in the order of suc- 
cession to property, and that we should 
not follow the example of a neighbouring 
country, whose laxity in that respect was 
of a pernicious tendency. 

The Earl of Lauderdale conceived the 
noble lord as most illiberal in his observa- 
tions on this and other discussions of a like 
nature, and was convinced there was not 
one noble lord within the four corners of 
the house, who did not think so. 

Lord Holland considered the language 
used by the noble lord as most unparlia- 
mentary, and tending to prevent the free- 
dom of debate. The question had been 
naturally introduced by the motion for 
reading the bill, which proposed an indem- 
nity to persons who had offended against 
the Marriage act. Besides, he protested 
against the doctrine that no law was to be 
amended, nor any new one introduced, 
without subjecting the person so introduc- 
ing the measure to the imputation of acting 
with evil designs against the constitution. 
If such doctrine was once introduced, the 
liberty of speech would be destroyed, 
and some noble lords would perhaps be 
intimidated from doing their duty.—The 
bill was then read a second time. 

(Inpicrment Brit. Earl Stanhopemoved 
the order of the day for the second reading 
of the Indictment Bill ; which being read, 
the noble lord said that this bill was one 
of the most important, and he believed, at 
the same time, it was one of the most mis- 
chievous tendency that ever came before 
the house, and not having been able to 
learn from whence it sprung, he would 
‘state its contents. Their lordships-would 
be astonished to hear, that the commons 
had transmitted them a bill for their con- 
sideration which went the length of almost 
entirely annihilating the Trial by Jury in 
criminal cases. He had enquired whence 
and from whom the bill originated, but 
found it had been smuggled through the 
house of commons ; for many members, of 
whom he had enquired about it, declared 
they had never heard of it. Formerly, it 
was the practice of that house that all bills 
which went to the alteration of the estab- 
lished law, or any part of the constitution, 
were obliged to originate in a committee of 
the whole house, and then every one had 
notice of what was intended; but now 
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that wholesome practice was become a 
dead letter. He trusted, however, their 
lordships would act according to the con- 
stitution of the country, according to the 
common law of the land ; for, in his opi- 
nion, that man who would act so as to 
bring in a bill which militated against 
every principle of the common law, must 
be actuated by the very quintessence of 
human folly. The first clause went to 
enact, “ That every person prosecuted 
for any offence should be compelled to 
give bail in such sum as in the warrant 
should be expressed ; and if such person 
should refuse, or not be able to procure 
such bail, he should be committed to the 
gaol of the county; and service of the 
different proceedings on the gaoler or turn- 
key, should be good, and judgment be 
given against such person, as if the pro- 
cess had been served upon himself.’””—So 
that a man might be tried without being 
present, which was directly contrary to 
the oath of the jurymen, which run thus : 
« You shali well and truly try, and true de- 
liverance make between our sovereign 
lord the king and the prisoner at the bar.’ 

Lord Ellenborough observed that this oath 
did not apply to the trial of misdemeanors, 
and that in ninety-nine cases of misde- 
meanor out of a hundred, in the court of 
king’s bench, the defendants were not 
present at their trials. , 

Earl Stanhope resumed and observed, 
that the noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack, only made parentheses in his 
own speeches, but the noble and learned 
lord who had just sat down made paren- 
theses in the speeches of other persons. 

Lord Ellenborough said he considered 
himself as appealed to by the noble earl. 

Earl Stanhope continued his argument. 
Would the noble lord say that it was con- 
sonant to the constitution, or to the com- 
mon law of the land, that a person ought 
to be imprisoned for a misdemeanor, be- 
fore he was found guilty of the slightest 
offence, and that he should be kept a pri- 
soner till the trial, which his prosecutor 
might delay as long as he pleased ? It was 
a great hardship in the law that a man 
should be kept in prison on suspicion. 
Suppose he could prove an alibi, how was 
he to do it when in prison? He might 
know where the persons to prove it were 
to be met with, but not know their names, 
so as to enable others to come at them for 
the purpose of his acquittal: and the 
learned lord who was so fond of parenthe- 
ses in other men’s speeches, well knew 

Vou. XI, 


that a man not guilty of any crime, might 
be imprisoned for more months than the 
judges might punish with days another 
person who was found guilty.—What was 
the enactment of Magna Charta? It was 
‘ that no freeman should be taken orimpri- 
soned but by the lawful judgment of his 
peers, or by the law of the land.’ He 
should be glad to know from the chief 
justice of the king’s bench, if an informa- 
tion, filed ex officio by the attorncy-gene- 
ral, was a judgment of a man’s peers, or of 
the law of the land? To require bail, in 
all cases of informations ex officio, would 
be to make a law which fell heavily only 
on the poor, who were seldom able to find 
bail, and then, though ever so innocent, 
they must sufler imprisonment, perhaps to 
an indefinite length of time. The rich 
could always procure bail, so that it would 
but little affect them, which would be 
making a most invidious distinction be- 
tween the two orders of persons ; whereas 
the house ought to watch carefully over 
the rights and liberties of the poor, to give 
them all the advantages of the law, and to 
amalgamate as much as possible the dif- 
ference and distinctions which fortune had 
placed between them.—The noble earl ad- 
verted’ to a story of two link-boys, who 
were taken up for uttering a libel, in the 
days of Wilkes and Liberty : one of them, 
called Jack, who could not- read, handed 
it to the other, mamed Will, and begged 
he would read it to him; in the act of 
doing which, the beadle took them both up, 
and carried them before the magistrate. 
Jack pleaded that he, not being able to 
read, had only desired the other to do it 
for him. * What are you?’ said the ma- 
gistrate. ‘Please your honour,’ answer- 
ed Jack, ‘1 am an anti-ministerial writer.” 
‘What!’ said the magistrate, ‘ how can 
you be a writer on either side, if you can’t 
read?” « Oh, your honour,’ replied Jack, 
‘«[ chalks 45 on the lords’ coaches.” Such 
a poor anti-ministerial libeller as Jack, 
might, by an information ex officio under 
this bill, be imprisoned for want of bail to 
the end of his days. Under all the circum- 
stances, considering one part of the bill 
to be unnecessary, and the other highiv 
objectionable, he moved that the said bill 
be rejected. 

Lord Holland rose, and observed, that 
he had expected some noble lord who sup- 
ported the bill would have attempted to 
shew its necessity. He had conceived 
that the noble and learned lord (Ellenbo- 
rough) had intended to do so, and he was 
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ready to give way to hear such necessity 
shewn. He considered the bill as an in- 
novation upon the sound and wholesome 
principles of the common law. The 
principle of part of the bill, with respect 
to requiring bail, was first adopted in the 
26th of his present majesty, in a revenue 
act, and it was found so injurious, that a 
bill was brought in, in the 38th, to remedy 
the evil, it bemg found that many persons 
had remained in gaol for a considerable 
time’ without the means of bringing on 
their trials. He deprecated the principle 
of applying to other cases enactments 
found necessary for the better collection 
of the revenue, and still more as it was 
merely stated in the preamble to this bill 
as a reason for its enactment, that it had 
been found convenient. Was this a rea- 
son for altering the law generally ? With 
respect to the process upon indictment 
and information, where was the necessity 
shewn for such an alteration? This bill 
besides went to require bail equally upon 
an indictment presented by twelve sworn 
men, upon an information granted by the 
court of king’s bench, and upon an infor- 
mation filed ex officio by the attorney-ge- 
neral. ‘This was an innovation which he 
thought pregnant with the most injurious 
consequences; nor could he for a moment 
consent that a power of holding to bail 
should exist upon the mere filing of an in- 
formation by the attorney-general. His 
lordship quoted some legal authorities for 
the purpose of proving the ancient practice 
of the constitution, contended that b 

this bill a man might be tried in his ab- 
sence and without his knowledge, and 
called upon those who resisted a bill which 


.they conceived to be an innovation upon 


the prerogative, to resist a bill which was 
an innovation upon the constitution. If 


* no innovation was to be suffered in the 
“one case, none ought to be allowed in the 


other, at least without proving some strong 
necessity. 5 

Lord Ellenboreugh contended, that con- 
siderable misconception had taken place 


with respect to this bill, which did not 


alter the law as it now stood, or at least 
very slightly, but merely defined more ac- 
curately the course to be pursued. As 
the law at present stood, it was well 
known that persons might be held to bail 
not merely upon indictment, but by any 
justice of the peace, upon a charge of 
misdemeanor. With respect to informa- 
tions filed ex officio, by the attorney-gene- 
ral, he was'a sworn officer; he never filed | 
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such informations without previous affida- 
vits to substantiate the charge; and when 
an information was filed by the attorney- 
general, it was a presentment upon oath, 
as much assthat of a grand jury. He did 
not see, therefore, that any injury was to 
result from holding to bail upon such in- 
formations. With respect to indictment 
and information, it should be recollected 
that a person accused had much better 
means of justifying himself in the latter 
case than in the former. Before a grand 
jury the evidence was ex parte, and the 
proceedings secret. A person accused 
had no means of punishing another for a 
false accusation before a grand jury, nor 
could he indict a witness who had given 
evidence before a grand jury for perjury ; 
in the case of an information granted by 
the court of king’s bench, the accused 
must be served personally with the rule to 
shew cause, which was only granted on 
affidavit; he might then file affidavits, 
shew cause, and have all the advantage of 
the argument of counsel. Information 
filed ex officio by the attorney-general_be- 
ing grounded on affidavit, a party falsely 
accused might indict the person making 
such affidavit for perjury. He thought 
the provisions of the bill were humanely 
adapted to give relief to the prisoner. As 
to his being tried in his absence, that was 
out of the question: persons tried for 
misdemeanors in the court of king’s bench, 
were scarcely ever present at their trials. 
This bill would also prevent a person sent 
to prison for want of bail, from remaining 
there, as it might happen for years, with- 
out the means of bringing on his trial ; 
another provision in his favour was, that 
the judge who tried him, although not a 
judge of the king’s bench, might discharge 
him if acquitted. He considered the bill, 
therefore, as favourable to persons in the 
situation alluded to, instead of at all tend- 
ing to make their condition worse. 

Lord Erskine condemned the principle 
of extending regulations made with an 
immediate view to the collection of the 
revenue, to other cases. With respect to 
the bill, he admitted there was nothing in 
it affecting the Ttial by Jury, as supposed 
by the noble earl (Stanhope), and that the 
objection of trying a man in his absence 
did not apply to it. He contended, how- 
ever, that the bill did make an alteration 
in the law as it now stood, and for which 
no necessity had been shewn; namely, 
in holding to bail upon informations filed 
ex officio by the attorney-general, These 
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informations, it had been said, were filed 
upon affidavit ; but the attorney-general 
was not compelled to file them upon affi- 
davit, he might file them without any affi- 
davit. It was not to be supposed for a 
moment that his learned friend, the present 
attorney-general, would do any act that 
' was in the slightest degree improper; but 
he objected generally, to the principle of 
holding to bail upon informations filed by 
the attorney-general, which might or 
might not be founded upon affidavit, and 
thereby giving to the attorney-general the 
power of a grand jury. No necessity had 
been shewn for this bill, and he thought 
it much better that the law should stand as 
it did, than that they should run the risk 
of exciting discontent or dissatisfaction 
by altering it, and by giving power of 
holding to bail in slight offences, in libels, 
and constructive breaches of the peace, 
which might, at some period or other, be 
used oppressively against the subject. 
The Lord Chancellor contended that the 
only question at present was, whether 
there was so much good in this bill as 
to authorise its being sent to a commit- 
tee. He thought there was. With re- 
spect to informations filed ex officio by 
the attorney-general, it was fitting that it 
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of them for the edification of the learned 
lord, who seemed to have forgotten of 
what sort of characters they were at times 
composed. His lordship then alluded to 
the opinion of the Judges, when consulted 
by Charles the First, as to his right to 
exact Ship-money, by which they declared 
that he had such right, and that he himself 
was the only judge of it ; also to the an- 
swer of the judges in Charles the Second’s 
reign, who declared it to be unlawful to 
publish any argument against government. 
His lordship next alluded to a case decided 
some years ago, in which the learned lord 
on the woolsack had laid down what he 
esteemed to be true law, that the decisions 
of the judges were to be regulated not by 


land. This case he did not allude to from 
memory: he had seen it within these few 
days as it came from the short-hand writer. 
This the noble and learned lord might not 
esteem evidence ; but he certainly would 
do so, when he informed him that it was 
sanctioned by corrections made in the 
hand writing of the learned lord himself. 
This his lordship esteemed sufficient to 


found him in maintaining that it was to 
the law of the land, and not to the opinion 


should be stated, that although he might | of the judges, that we were to look for 
not be compelled to receive affidavits pre- | protection. 


vious to filimg such information, in sub- 
stance it was so, no information of that 
nature being filed except upon afiidavits ; 
and with respect to the informations of 
that kind filed by him when he held the 
office of attorney-general, the parties 
might have been held to bail by a magis- 
trate upon the affidavits. He thought the 


persons sent to prison for want of bail} in 
preventing the necessity of their remaining 
there for a considerable time without the 
means of release, and that with some alte- 
ration in the committee, it might be ren- 
dered unobjectionable. 

Earl Stanhope was glad that some alter- 
ation was to be made in the bill, as in that 
case it would be sent back tothe commons. 
His lordship proceeded to shew the absur- 
dity of contending, that because judges 
were sometimes honest men, or attorney- 
generals persons who could be trusted, 
therefore extraordinary powers should be 
vested in their hands. Were he to attempt 
to drive such a doctrine down the throat 
of the noble and learned lord, he was con- 

_vinced he could not say Amen to it. 
Judges and attorney-generals were like 


| an extension of the system. 
provisions of the bill were favourable to | 


The Earl of Lauderdale enforced the in- 
applicability of revenue statutes to the 
common law of the country, and argued, 
that the advantages felt in carrying these 
revenue statutes into execution, would by 
no means enable us to judge how far simi- 
lar or equal good was to be expected from 
If we were 
once to embrace this doctrine, we might 
expect to sce the facilities afforded by the 
Income tax, which was a revenue statute, 
sought io be extended to the effect of forc- 
ing persons, at all times, to make a dis- 
closure of their property, on the pretence 
that thereby bankruptcies might be di- 
minished. Many other provisions of an 
equally dangerous nature might be ground- 
ed on the principle here laid down, which, 
on the whole, had his most decided op- 
position. 

Lord Holland confessed that some of his 
objections had been removed by his noble 
friend (lord Ellenborough) and by the 
noble lord on the woolsack, but still he 
continued so decidedly hostile to the pre- 
amble, and to the general principle of the 
measure, that he could not vote for the 
second reading of the bill. 


other men, and he should give a specimen . 


precedents, but by the written law of the 
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The house then divided on the second 
reading: Contents 17; Not-contents 7. 


Majority 10. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 19. 

[Parish SertLement The order 
of the day for the second reading of the 
Parish Settlement bill being read, 

Colonel Stanley stated the object of this 
bill, which was to prevent any settlement 
being gained. by renting any dwelling 
under the value of 20/. instead of 101. ; or 
by purchase, under the value of 100i. in- 
stead of 30/. The next object of the bill 
was to pass Irish and Scotch paupers to 
their respective parishes. 

Mr. Curwen objected to the whole bill, 
as oppressive and injurious in its operation, 
and tending to increase the burthens upon 
parishes, already too great. With respect 
to passing Irish and Scotch paupers to 
their respective parishes, he thought it 
would be an act of great cruelty and in- 
justice. He considered the encouragement 
of Friendly Societies as the best mode of 
reducing the poors rates, and therefore re- 
commended them to the consideration of 
government. He concluded by moving, 
that the bill be read a second time this day 
six months. 

Mr. Lockhart thought, that as a measure 
for the regulation of the Poor Laws, the 
house might entertain this bill, although 
he had some objections to make to some 
of the clauses intended to be enacted by 
it. With respect to the clause empowering 
the removal of Irish and Scotch paupers, 
he thought the house could not entertain 
it for one moment ; it would be too much 
to say, that a man, after a long, laborious, 
and industrious life, should be turned over 


.from the parish which had been the scene 


of that life, to a place where no provision 
whatever was made for him. 

Mr. Davies Giddy was of opinion, that 
the whole of the poor laws should be re- 
ppealed, but that as the present bill might 
be attended with partially beneficial effects, 
it ought to be suffered to go to a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Horner strongly objected to the bill, 
as completely and fundamentally altering 
the whole law of settlements ; occupation or 
payment of rent was not required ; it was 
enough that the pauper had a mere title 
to possession. He objected to the bill, not 
merely because it would introduce new 
litigation and expence, but as condemning 
as vagrants and criminals, persons who 


might be legally entitled to a settlement, 
and placing them in a situation in which 
they could have no redress. 

Sir S. Romilly considered the bill highly 
objectionable, as increasing the difficulty 
of procuring settlements, which on the 
contrary, in the opinion of Judge Black- 
stone, lord Mansfield, and all other wise 
and great men who had written on the 
subject, should be made as easy as possible, 
It was the interest of every. parish to re- 
lieve itself of a small burthen, and put a 
large one upon another ; for, when a man 
with his family was removed from one 
parish to another, it was not a mere tem- 
porary burthen, but ultimately a continual 
burthen upon such parish. ‘The most be- 
neficial effects, in his opinion, would arise 
by facilitating the power of acquiring a 
settlement ; and he thought, were a six 
months residence to entitle a pauper to a 
setllement, it would be attended with the 
most beneficial effects, not only in lessening 
the poors’ rates, but relieving the subject 
from the greatest oppression. As to re- 
moving Irish and Scotch paupers, in most 
instances it would be sending them toa 
place where they were altogether strangers, 
and they would be burthensome paupers, 
when they otherwise might become useful 
members of society. 

Mr. Graham supported the bill. 

Mr. Whitbread was happy to find this 
measure objected to as it was, as he had 
troubled the house on a former occasion, 
and never heard any one support the law 
of settlement as it at present existed. He 
had laboured to carry into effect some 
measures of the kind, and the opinions he 
had heard this day would encourage him 
to further exertions. As to sending Irish 
and Scotch paupers to their parishes, he 
thought it highly objectionable, and if 
passed into a law, would be attended with 
the most grievous consequences: in Ireland, 
where there were no poor laws, the op- 
pression would be excessive.—After a few 
further observations by general Mathew, 
Mr. Croker, and sir R. Peele, colonel Stan- 
ley declared, that he felt it his duty to 
take the sense of the house upon the bill. 
A division then took place, when there 
appeared ; For the second reading 11 5 | 
Against it 114. Majority against the 
bill 103. 

{East Inpia Papers.] The East India 
Papers which were ordered to be produced 
were laid upon the table. 

Mr. R. Dundas hoped, if it was in the con- 
templation of any hon. gent. to move that 
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they should be printed, that he would give | those places from whence the petitions had 


proper notice of his intention. 


moved for on the affairs of India consisted 
of no less than 5800 folio pages, and that 
the printing of them would cost 12,000/. 

Mr.. Bankes said, that the expence of 
printing papers was a growing evil which 
ought to be corrected, as it amounted now 
to no less a sum than 90,000/. a year. He 
hoped that it would be left to a committee 
to nake a selection of such as it might be 
thought expedient to print. 

Mr. Whitbread protested against the doc- 
trine, that the members of the house of 
commons should be debarred from infor- 
mation, because this could not be com- 
municated without incurring a Certain ex- 
pence. Was there any man, for instance, 
who would regret the expence which had 
been incurred, in printing the papers re- 
lative to the transactions in the Carnatic ? 
He admitted, that on the present occasion, 
it might not be necessary to print the vo- 
luminous mass of papers now upon the 
table; still, however, he thought that it 
would be better even to expend 10,000/. in 
having them printed, than to assent to the 
proposition of the hon. gent. who had just 
sat down, of entrusting a special committee 
with the power of selecting such as they 
might think proper to print; a proceeding 
which was contrary to all parliamentary 
usage, and from which very bad conse- 
quences might result.—The Papers were 
then ordered to lie upon the table. 

(THe Waces or JourneyMEN Cotton 
Weavers.] Mr. Rose rose to move for 
leave to bring in a bill, to limit the ex- 
cessive depression of the Wages of per- 
sons employed in the weaving of Cotton. 
He was induced to this step, not from 
a conviction of the propriety of fixing the 
minimum of wages, but in compliance with 
the wishes of a numerous and respectable 
class of persons who were now suffering pe- 
culiar hardships, and who were at the same 
time supporting them with a patience and 
resolution which did them credit. Themea- 
sure was proposed with the consent of the 
masters as well as of the journeymen, and 
he was sure that the house would be anx- 
ious to grant them every possible relief. 

Mr. Patteson asked, whether it was meant 
that the operation of the bill should be 
general, or that it should be confined to 
those places where the weavers had peti- 
tioned for relief ? 

Mr. Rose replied, that it was intended 
that its operation should be limited te 


| been received. 
Sir J. Anstruther stated, that the papers | 


Mr. Davies Giddy declared his opinion 
| that the bill for which the right hon. gent. 
| had moved, would, if carried into a law, 
| have the most mischievous tendency, not 
| only to the Cotton manufacturers, but to the 
| persons for whose relief it was intended. 
| Much of the distress that was at present 
| felt by the Cotton Weavers, he conceived 
to arise, not from the wages being too low, 
but because at one time they wete too 
high, a circumstance which induced more 
people to adopt this trade than there was 
a demand for, or than it could support; 
and were a minimum of wages now to be 
fixed, he was afraid that it would prove an 
inducement to ignorant persons to bring 
up their children in this line, and still fur- 
ther to overstock the market. He should 
be most happy could any other mode be 
devised of granting relief to the sufferers, 
but the one now proposed he considered 
so objectionable, that even in this early 
stage of the business, he was resolved to 
take the sense of the house upon it. 

Mr. Horner agreed with almost every 
thing which had been said by the hon. 
gent. who had just sat down. But, how- 
ever strong his conviction was of the im- 
propriety of the principle on which this 
measure was to be tounded, he thought the 
application of such a numerous and de- 
serving class of individuals merited every 
attention ; and perhaps in discussing the 
remedy which had been proposed by the 
right hon. gent. one less objectionable 
might be discovered. 

Lord Milton joined in opposing the bill, 
which had a direct tendency to ruin the 
manufactures, and to increase the dis- 
tresses of those employed in them. For 
these distresses he felt as much as any 
man, but he thought the house ought to 
be extremely cautious in raising hopes 
which must infallibly end in disappoint- 
ment. The inevitable consequence of the 
present measure, if carried into effect; 
would be, that the manufacturer would 
discharge a number of his workmen, by 
which they would be reduced to complete 
misery. 

Sir Robert Peele disapproved highly of 
the principle of the measure, and was 
anxious to make it known, that this disap- 
probation was founded upon a true regard 
to the interest of the work-people them- 
selves. ‘The great cause of the distress at 
present felt, was not the oppression of the 
masters, but the shutting up of the foreign 
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-markets, and the -fact was, that masters 


were now suflering from this cause still 
more than the men. As to what the hon. 
gent. had said respecting this application 
being countenanced by the masters, he 
was sure, if this was the case at all, it was 
only in a very limited degree, and that if 
the present measure was persevered in, 
they would soon have the cotton manu- 
facturers at the bar craving the protection 
of the house. He hoped, therefore, that 
they would not permit the bill to be 
brought.in from any sentiments of false 
compassion towards the men, for the in- 
evitable result would be, that a great num- 
ber of those whom they wished to relieve, 
would be discharged by their masters and 
thrown upon the parishes. 

Mr. Thompson said, that before fixing 
the minimum of wages, the right hon. 
gent. who moved for leave to bring in the 
bill, ought to equalize the abilities of the 
workmen. 

Mr. Rose explained, that it was his in- 
tention to have fixed the minimum of 
wages not for the time but the quantity of 
work done. He repeated, that he had 
been induced to propose the measure, not 
from a conviction of its propriety, but in 
compliance with the wishes of the cotton 
weavers, backed with the consent of their 
employers. 

Mr. Tierney declared, that he should be 
as happy as any man, if some relief could 
be granted in a proper way to the persons 
employed in the cotton manufacture, but 
he never could accede to a measure which 
went to fix the minimum of wages. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer entirely 
agreed with those who thought that the 
house should manifest a disposition, which 
he was sure was universally felt, to accede, 
as far as a sense of duty would permit 
them, to the wishes of that numerous and 
respectable class of individuals whom his 
right hon. friend was anxious to relieve. 
He did not think that the present measure 
would be productive of advantage. The 
principle of the bill, which went to fix the 
minimum of. wages, carried into operation, 
could do no good, and might do a great 
deal of harm. It would not have the effect 
of at all increasing the quantity of work, 


_ and it would diminish the number of per- 


sons employed in it, because only the best 
workmen would be retained. At the same 
time he was of opinion, that it was better 
that the cotton weavers should be disap- 
pointed after a discussion of the merits of 
their application in the house of commons, 


than by a refusal of his right lion. friend to 
submitit for consideration. This discussion 
the application had now undergone, and 
he hoped that those who made it would 
be convinced, that it failed not from any 
indifference to their suflerings, or ‘any in- 
disposition to relieve them; -but from a 
persuasion that, by granting the object 
which they sought to obtain, they could 
do no good, and might do much harm. 
Mr. Rose said, that after the manner in 
which the proposition had been received, 


-he should not press it upon the house. 


Mr. A. Baring expressed his satisfaction 
that the motion was withdrawn; but he 
could not omit this opportunity of stating 
his opinion, that the distress complained 
of arose from the suspension of foreign 
trade, which had taken place in conse- 
quence of the Orders in Council. — 

Mr. Lascelles observed, that had the 
tight hon. gent. persisted in his measure 
for fixing the minimum of wages, there 
Was no reason why the maximum also ° 
should not have been fixed. He reminded 
the right hon. gent. of the observation of 
a celebrated writer on political economy, 
‘ that commerce in this country had con- 
tinued to prosper, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of a Board of Trade,’ and recom- 
mended it to him to allow it to take its own 
course. 

[Sucar Distittation.] Lord Binning 
rose, pursuant to the notice he had given 
some time ago, to make a motion on the sub- 
ject of the Distilleries. Previous to moving 
that the house should go into a coimmittee, 
he would explain the nature of the Resolu- 
tions he meant to offer in that cominittee, 
and the nature and causes of the changes 
made in those resolutions since he had first 
announced them. ‘The topics involved in 
the Report were important and momentous, 
and the highest authorities differed among 
themselves upon the principal points. The 
committee was appointed, in the first in-— 
stance, to consider of the means of affording 
relief to the West India proprietors and 
merchants, and the order under which the 
committee assembled, directed the com- 
mittee to inquire whether the most imme- 
diate and effectual means of relief would 
not be, to confine the Distilleries to the use 
of Sugar and Molasses alone. In the course 
of this inquiry, it became necessary to 
ascertain how far the agriculture of the 
country would be affected by such a re- 
striction, and this investigation led to the 
knowledge of facts, which established 
the wisdom and necessity of the restric- 
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tion, exclusive of all consideration whatso- 
ever of the interests of the West India 
islands. It was impossible to separate the 
two questions ; but this he would say, that 
neither he nor the committee could have 
recommended the Resolutions they had 
done, if the interests of the country, dis- 
tinct from those of the West India proprie- 
tors, had not, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, rendered such measures necessary. 
The committee, finding that this country 
was generally dependent for a suflicient 
supply of corn and flour upon foreign 
countries, and that this supply was cut off 
in the present state of Europe, without any 
prospect of a sufficient resource in the 
last year’s crop of this country, thought 
it right, as a precaution against famine, to 
stop the distillation from corn, with a view 
toa more ample and satisfactory supply of 
sustenance for the people. Here the noble 
lord went into a statement of the quan- 
tity of corn imported into G. Britain an- 
nually, and contended, that the saving by 
the prohibition of the distilleries, would 
be 470,000 quarters, which would cover 
more than half the deficiency created by 
the stoppage of importation, and more than 
the whole importation of oats. Under 
these circumstances, it seemed right to sus- 
pend the distillation from corn, with a dis- 
cretionary power to the privy council, to 
extend or to put an end to the restriction 
as circumstances might require. ‘This was 
the substance of the Resolutions of the 
committee, resolutions which they never 
would have come to, on account of the West 
India merchants, if the circumstances of 
the times had not rendered them neces- 
sary with a view to the general interests 
of the country. He argued on the prin- 
ciple, that the distress of one class of the 
community ought not to be remedied by 
burthening another class. But he denied 
the application of the principle in the pre- 
sent instance. The sufferings of the West 
India merchants were great; but the re- 
lief here proposed went directly to reme- 
dy the distress present or eventual of the 
country, and relieved the distress of the 
West India proprietors only collaterally. 
G. Britain imported annually on an aver- 
age 770,000 quarters of grain from foreign 
countries. From some of these countries 
importation was now impossible. From 
America, in consequence of the embargo, 
corn could not now be received, and there 
was no prospect of the impediment being 
speedily removed. The supply of last 
harvest was not sufficiently abundant to 


have a surplus fund that might be relied - 


on. The stock on hand was far short of 
the probable demand. In the south of 
England the crop was abundant, in other 
parts it was not. The crop of wheat was 
in general good, the crop of barley was 
short, and that of pulse good for nothing. 
Here the noble lord tited the evidence of 
the witnesses before the committee, begin- 
ning with Mr. Arthur Young, in order to 
establish, that the general crop of the last 
year was short, and the supply in the 
country insufficient. The stoppage of dis- 
tillation from grain would be adequate to 
the importation of 470,000 quarters. In 
the present circumstances it seemed essen- 
tial to divert so large a supply from luxury 
to necessity. It was objected to the mea- 
sure, that it laid down a bad precedent, 
tending to encourage the perpetual inter- 
ference of parliament in such cases. But, 
the circumstances of the present case were 
peculiar, and unless the same identical 
circumstances existed, the precedent could 
not apply. It was said the quantity of 
grain sown next year would be diminished 
by the stoppage. But the quantity to be 
sown depended on the prices, and the pre- 
sent prices were far from being low. In- 
stead of falling, they had risen since the 
present measure was announced. Here 
the noble lord cited accounts of prices 
sent to him, which shewed a continued 
rise in the prices of corn in the last two 
weeks. In Scotland, in particular, the ac- 
count stated that the distillers had deter- 
mined to stop whether there was a provi- 


sion to that effect or not. If the business - 


could have been conveniently gone into last 
night, he was prepared to offer a Resolu- 
tion for restricting distillation from corn 
for 12 months, from July 1, 1808; with 
permission to the king in council to doaway 
that restriction whenever an abundant crop 
should render it adviseable or safe to 
do so. Understanding, however, that a 
number of the most formidable opponeuts 
of the measure might be conciliated b 

delay and representation, and that substan- 
tial good might be done with less diffi- 
culty by affording the means of private 
arrangement, he had put off his motion till 
this day. ‘This was the sole cause of the 
delay, which was entirely distinct from 
ministerial motives. The object of attain- 
ing the same good with unanimity, was 
with him most important. He had, there- 
fore, made the adjournment from yester- 
day, and he had also made some changes 
in the Resolutions he intended to propose, 
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which he had reason to think would render 
them more generally acceptable. It had 
been objected by the Irish gentlemen, 
that the Report of the committee, by pro- 
posing to prohibit the importation of Irish 
spirits into England, went to a violation of 
the Articles of the Union. As nothing 
could be further from his wish and the 
wish of every gentleman of the committee 
and of the house, than to interfere with 
this compact in the slightest degree, this 
prohibition was to be now omitted. The 
first Resolution he meant now to propose, 
was, That after the Ist of July, and thence 
to the Ist of Oct. next, all distillation from 
corn, grain, flour, meal, &c. should cease 
throughout the United Kingdom; and 
secondly, that it should be lawful for his 
majesty in council, after Sept. Ist, to con- 
tinue the restriction till forty days after 
the commencement of the next session of 
parliament. Thus, if the ensuing harvest 
should be a good one, the restriction might 
expire at once ;. if it should not be so, his 
majesty might continue the restraint till 
parliament should provide such remedy as 
its wisdom might think fit. It was intended, 
also, to reduce the duty on wash made 
from sugar. These provisions it was pro- 
posed should be extended to Ireland. But 
as his information on the state of that part 
of the united kingdom was not so complete, 
he would leave the details of the arrange- 
ment, so far as Ireland was concerned, to 
be afterwards settled and explained. He 
understood, however, that government had 
received information from Ireland, stating 
it to be adviseable to stop the distilleries 
at present. If after the ensuing harvest 
Ireland had a superabundance, this country 
or Scotland could not fail to afford a vent 
for that surplus. With respect to the 
West India part of the measure, he did not 
think it right now to enter into details. 
The committee continued to employ itself 
sedulously on devising the means of reme- 
dying the distresses under which the West 
India interest unhappily laboured. The 
distress of the West India interest was 
urgent, undeniable, and severe. Many 
who had been till lately opulent, were 
now in a state of the greatest distress, and 
the most wealthy were in curtailed cir- 
cumstances. The supplies sent out to work 
the estates were still as expensive as ever. 
He did not think it necessary to argue on 
the importance of the West India Islands 
to this country. The present distress of 
the West India interest arose not from wild 


speculations, but from the shutting of the 


continental market, a mischief which Eng- 
land had brought on the colonies, and was 
therefore in a particular degree. called 
upon to relieve and remedy. The ques- 
tion now before the house was, however, 
purely a British question. The relief to 
the West India interest was merely inci- 
dental to the primary object of providing 
a security against .the apprehension of 
scarcity in G. Britain. That this relief to 
the West India interest could be incident- 
ally introduced, was a great additional re- 
commendation of the measure he intended 
to propose. He was glad that the mea- 
sure was at length submitted to the sense 
of the house. If the restriction was neces- 
sary as a measure of precaution, it could 
not too soon be carried into effect. If it 
was not, the dispute could not be too 
soon put to rest. The noble lord con- 
cluded with moving, That the Report be 
referred toa committee of the whole house; 
and anticipated from the moderation and 
the good sense of the gentlemen present, 
that the wishes of the committee would 
be carried into effect. 

Mr. Coke (of Norfolk) agreed that this 
question ought to be set at rest. He was 
sorry to observe a practice of suspending 
the statute of Wm. and Mary, which was 
the best security of the agriculture of: this 
country, by affording the means of dis- 
posing of the surplus produce. The brew- 
eries and distilleries took off this surplus. 
If their use of corn was stopped, the de- 
mand must be lessened, the price must 
fall, and the growth and supply must of 
course be diminished. The landed gen- 
tlemen did not seek to maintain corn at 
the highest possible price. All they 
sought was a sure sale and a saving price, 
without which the land would not be culti- 
vated. The price this year was low till 
this committee had commenced its inqui- 
ries. It had recently risen in consequence 
of the agitation produced by the investi- 
gation of the cominittee. The Report 
itself allowed, that every permanent inter- 
ference with the present established sys- 
tem of agriculture was injurious ; and it 
expressed great reluctance at adopting 
even a temporary restraint. Here the hon. 
gent. entered into a detail of the manage- 
ment of barley farms. In this species of 
culture, and that of wheat, an increase of 
one fourth had taken place within 15 years. 
The importation had proportionably dimi- 
nished, and the fluctuation of the price of 
corn had materially lessened. The mea- 
sure went to check the established system 
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and do away the progressive improvement. 
With respect to the West India planters, 
he doubted whether they stood in need of 
relief. The demand for sugars had lately 
increased so much, as to create an advance 
of 6s. per cwt.on the article. This demand 
had arisen from exportation. ‘The distress 
of the West India planters had no claim 
upon parliament any more than that of any 
other class of men,—the Staffordshire 
potters for instance. A proposition of the | 
same nature as the present had been 
brought forward in Mr. Pitt’s time. But 
it was found the revenue would suffer ma- 
terially from it, and it was given up. Was 
the chancellor of the exchequer prepared 
to say this measure would not hurt the 
revenue, or was he prepared with aremedy 
for the defalcation? The land was already 
sufficiently burthened with land-tax, pro- 
perty-tax, and tythes, and it might be ex- 
pected that gentlemen would not go out of 
their way to burthen it, for the West India 
planters. He was sure the West India 
interest was at the bottom of this measure ; 
for till their distress was represented as so 
severe, this measure was never thought of. 
He had no objection to the stoppage of the 
use of grain in the distilleries, if it should 
be necessary. The government ought to 
have the discretion to impose or to remove 
this restriction when corn should come to 
a certain price indicative of scarcity or of 
abundance. 

Sir W. Curtis highly approved of the 
fair, candid, and manly part the noble 
lord had acted in this business, as well as 
the ability he had displayed in the con- 
duct of it. It was known to all the world, 
that we could not live without importing 
corn, and in case of a failure of importa- 
tion, which happened now, or of a scarcity, 
which might very soon happen, it must be 
the duty of the legislature to seek for the 
best substitutes they could procure. Here, 
then, it was proposed to make sugar a sub- 
stitute for corn, which was likely to be 
scarce. He hoped the landed interest 
would not oppose so useful a plan. 

Sir John Sinclair said, that he might 
have less objections than he had to the 
present measure, if he could be assured 
that it was founded upon a system of ge- 
neral policy, and not local interest ; for 
he was there, notas a man locally interest- 
ed by the views of any particular place, 
or any one set of men, but as one of the 
members of parliament for the united 
kingdom of G. Britain and Ireland, and as 


such he could not see any advantage to 
Vou. XI. 


be derived from the substitution proposed, 
but did apprehend a great deal of mis- 
chief. The hon. baronet then adverted to 
the great advantage that resulted to the 
revenue from the grain distillery, and ask- 
ed, Whether with all this profit from the 
landholders, besides the property tax and 
others, it was a wise or a just measure to 
throw any obstacle in the way of the cul- 
tivation of land, and to diminish its pro- 
duce ? With respect to the sugar distillery, 
great as the injury would be to the landed 
interest, this boon would be productive of 
very little advantage to the growers of su- 
gar. The high price of barley and other 
grain in Scotland, was partly owing to the 
great quantities that had been bought and 
distilled there, from an apprehension of 
this prohibition of distillation from grain. 
As to what had been said about the advan- 
tage which this prohibition would prove 
to the people, he observed, that he was of 
a totally different opinion, and ,in this he 
was supported by very high authority on 
the subject. As to the stoppage of foreign 
importation, he hoped that we might soon 
have an opportunity of importing from 
America, as we already might from our 
own colonies in the north of that continent. 
But, besides this, the measure might be 
made use of asa precedent for interference 
with the production of corn, a thing which 
it was most important to guard against. 
If any rational plan of relief could be pro- 
posed for the West Indian interests, he 
would gladly concur in it. But he could 
not consent that they should thus be re- 
lieved at the expence of a particular class 
of the community. The apprehension of 
such a measure as this, had excited the 
greatest. alarm throughout the country ; 
and it was important in every point of 
view that it should not receive the sanc- 
tion of the legislature, He should therefore 
think it his duty to oppose the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair. 

Mr. Curwen, considering the great im- 
portance of this proposition, thought that 
it ought at least to have come from one of 
the ministers of the crown, who must be 
in a peculiar manner responsible for the 
effects of it. He, notwithstanding, gave 


‘credit to the noble lord, for the manner in 


which he had brought it forward; but 
asked, how he. had come to change his 
opinion, and swerve frgm the Report in 
one day? However, he would not argue 
from the Report, but take the proposition 
as it now stood. With respect to the lodg- 
ing oo discretionary powers in th 
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crown, he thought that this system was at- 
tended with very bad effects, and he was 
by no means fond of the idea of encourag- 
ing the practice. In order to shew that 
the country might be sufficiently supplied 
with grain, he adverted to the excellent 
effects that had resulted from .Mr. Wes- 
tern’s act by the increase of agriculture. 
He was a wise minister that assented to 
that act, and resisted the clamour raised 
against it at the time. Though the im- 
mediate effect of that act might have been 
to raise the price of corn, yet the ultimate 
effect was to render it cheaper, as it en- 
abled the landholder to raise corn upon 
those acres on which none could other- 
wise have been produced. He mentioned, 
as another reason, the improvement in the 
breed of cattle, by which, in Scotland and 
other places, double the quantity of meat 
was produced with the same quantity of 
animal provisions, so that much less land 
was necessary for pasture, and more was 
left for the production of grain, of which 
the prices had never before been so regu- 
lar. In Devizes, and other places in that 
neighbourhood, more grain had been 
stored up than ever had been known at 
any former period ; and the present rise 
in the price of grain was owing to: the 
alarm of the distillers, who had been buy- 
ing up and distilling as much of it as pos- 
sible, from an apprehension of this mea- 
sure. Still however, if the proposition 
had come from the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, or any responsible minister of 
the crown, he should not have been so 
much inclined to persist in objecting to a 
discretionary power of stopping the distil- 
lation from grain, if the circumstances of 
the country should require it, without re- 
ference to the case of the West Indian 
planters. But, as the proposition came 
from the noble lord, it must be considered 
as founded on the Report of the committee 
which had been appointed for the specific 
purpose of examining what method of re- 
lief could be adopted for the planters. If 
this discretionary power was required with 
the view of affording such relief, and not 
solely to be directed by, the circumstances 
of the country abstracted from this consi- 
deration, the interests of agriculture must 
be shaken to the centre, without much 
benefit to the colonies. If, by the contest 
in which we were engaged, many should 
be turned from commercial to agricultural 
pursuits, it would be such a source of 
strength to the country, that so far from 
its proving fatal to us, we might come out 
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of if in a better condition than before, 
He mentioned as a proof of this the great 
improvement that had taken place in the 
agricultural system of Norfolk, by which 
every seventh acre was employed in rais- 
ing winter food for cattle, though in other 
places not more than one hundredth. If 
the same laudable plan should be adopted 
in other places, a sufficient quantity of 
meat would be produced to afford half 
a pound of meat a day to ten million of 
people. 

Mr. Marryatt could not agree with those 
who thought that the interests of the West 
Indian planters were to be thrown entirely 
out of consideration, and maintained that 
a case of the utmost distress had been 
made out by them. When the account of 
the American embargo arrived, he, alon 
with others, as a deputation from the West 
Indian committee, waited on the chancellor 
of the exchequer to ask, Whether govern- 
ment would consent that the restrictions 
on the exportation of corn to the colonies 
should be taken off? and upon this being 
refused, it was. suggested that sugar might 
be substituted for grain in the distilleries, 
as this would be only relieving them with 
the money that was sent to be paid to 
foreigners for corn. It ought to be remem- 
bere’. that in former committees on this 
subject, the plan went to the breweries, 
and to the distillation of molasses; at pre- 
sent it went no further than the distilleries, 
and distillation from sugar, so that the 
measure was much simplified, and the. 
financial difficulties in a great measure got 
rid of. It ought also to be kept in view, 
that the committee still continued its 
labours, and had a Report in forwardness 
pointing out a permanent plan of relief, 
by which any recourse to this measure in 
future would be rendered unnecessary. 
He denied that the system of agriculture 
would be deranged, for the crop of this 
year was inthe ground, and before thé 
next year’s crop could come in, the mea- 
sure would have answered its purpose, and 
of course cease. He also denied that the 
general interests of the country would be 
at all injured, since the quantity of corn 
thrown into the market would be so much 
less than what had been commonly im- 
ported. The hon. baronet opposite had 
hot sufficiently distinguished between the 
efiects of a temporary and a permanent 
measure. He allowed that ifthe plan was 
to be permanent, it would be injurious, 
but no such thing was in contemplation. 
If agriculture had increased, the population 
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must have kept pace with it, for the im- 
portations had pot been at all diminished ; 
and in the present circumstances of the 
country, we ought not to trust entirely to a 
future harvest, for making up the supply 
before derived from foreign countries. 
While the colonies took goods from the 
mother country to the value of six millions, 
while they paid nine millions to the reve- 
nue, and while the trade employed 20,000 
seamen, sugar had for the last 3 years been 
selling at a price insufficient to support the 
expence of cultivation. He referred to the 
official papers in the Report, in order to 
shew the mistake of those who imagined 
that too much sugar was raised. ‘The 
_ glut had been occasioned by the stoppage 
of the foreign market, and the admission 
of the sugar of the captured colonies into 
the home market, contrary to the good 
faith on which our own colonists had 
rested. He further contended, that there 
was no intention here to relieve one class 
at the expence of another. The land- 
holders were in possession of an adyan- 
tage which the fortune of war had given 
them, and they ought, out of that advan- 
tage, to allow something to other subjects 
of the empire, on whose interests the.war 
had produced an effect so injurious. 
General Gascoyne had understood that 
the question had been postponed yesterday, 
with a view to some compromise, but what 
that was he was yet to learn, for he saw 
from the agricultural gentlemen nothing 
but the most pointed opposition. But he 
should like to know by whom that compro- 
mise was made, or who authorized it? 
The committee was no party to such a 
compromise, and the hon. member for 
Norfolk had shewn no inclination to come 
into the noble lord’s proposition. But, 
after all the delusion and all the clamour 
that had been excited on this subject, it 
appeared, from what the noble lord said, 
that the question was to be discussed with- 
out reference to the relief of the sugar 
planters ! What had the committee been 
appointed for, but to consider of a mode of 
affording them relief ? And was he now to 
abstain stating their distresses? The 
advocates of the high price of provisions 
refused any relief to the planters till a 
scarcity should take place, when they 
would humanely permit them to share the 
protits they derived from the distress of the 
country. Ifthe planters were to be re- 
lieved only by the calamity of the country, 
he wihed, they might be long without 
relief, Jt had been said, that the colonies 


were well represented in parliament. How 
did that appear? There never was any 
objection to profit by the high duties im- 
posed on their produce. They were valu- 
able as a subject of taxation; but when 
they became a subject of legislation, then 
they were degraded as well as injured ; as 


in the instance of the bill that passed two ~ 


years ago. After stating the impossibility 
that the colonies could keep up the com- 
petition in the’ foreign market with the 
Americans, who supplied the enemy with 
the sugar of their own colonies, the hon. 
general adverted to the opinion of the re- 
presentative of the county of Norfolk, 
that the sitting of the committee had 
raised the price of grain. He affirmed, 
on the contrary, that had it not been for 
the sitting of the committee, the rise would 
have been double. The distress of the 
colonies was not only severe, bat urgent, 
and the admission of grain into the distil- 
leries was the only mode of early relief, 
and if this was denied at the end of the 
session, all the previous proceedings could 
only be considered as a tub thrown out to 
amuse the planters. The general argu- 
ment of the Jandholders was, that they did 
not wish for importation : that might be 
to their advantage ; hut when the labourer 
was in many places in such distress for 
bread, he should suppose that humanity 
alone might induce them to allow the defi- 
ciency of importation to be thus far sup- 
plied. Their motives, however, might be 
pure, while a regard to their interest pre- 
vented their being sensible of the real 
merits of the question. But, the planters 
were told to look forward to a stoppage of 
the distilleries from the 1st of July to the 
Ist of October. Why, the distilleries 
never worked at that time. The hon. re- 
presentative for Norfolk had dwelt upon 
the gteat improvement of agriculture, 
which had doubled within a certain time, 
yet writers (Mr. Young, Mr. Wakefield, 
and others) had spread an alarm of scarcity, 
and recommended inclosures. But inclo- 
sures would not remedy an immediate 
scarcity: this could only be done by 
employing a substitute for grain. Some 
of the advocates of the high price, of pro- 
visions contended, that a scarce year was 
sometimes a great good, as it would be at- 

tended with a permanent benefit [cough- 
ing]. Coughing should not prevent his 

going on. He contended, that the relief 
of the colonies, instead of being left out of 
the question, ought to be the most promi- 

nent object, and this was the least objec- 
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tionable mode in which the relief could be | 


afforded. If they asked for a loan of five 
millions it would be refused them ; but 
they did not ask this ;_ they only requested 
relief in the most moderate way. While 
Buonaparte was anxiously looking for 
colonies and commerce, and supplying 
the merchants of Bourdeaux with money, 
among us, whose sirength and resources 
depended so much on commerce, books 


‘were published to prove that commerce 


was of no benefit. He concluded by ob- 
serving, that the West India planters, con- 
sidering their situation, had been remark- 


ably moderate in their claims for relief, : 


and immediate relief ovght at length to be 
given. 
Mr. Gooch did not intend, when he 
came into the house, to have said any 
thing, but had resolved to leave the discus- 
sion to those who could do the subject so 
‘much more justice. But he could not 


avoid taking notice of the aspersions which 


had been cast on the country gentlemen 
by the hon. general under the gallery—a 
thing the less to be surprised at as coming 
trom an avowed advocate of the Slave 
trade. The opposition to this measure, 
he observed, was founded on the clearest 
and most solid principles, and he most 
conscientiously joined in it. Trade might 
suiler for a time, without any great loss to 
the community, or without affecting in a 
material degree the general interests. But 
it was far otherwise with agriculture ; 
when that was injured the whole country 
must be injured with it. Nothing, there- 
fore, ought to come into competition with 
this grand national object. ‘This measure, 
if passed, would derange the agricultural 
system, and change the whole method of 
cropping. The agricultural interests ought 
not, surely, to pay for the speculations of 
the colonists.. On these grounds, he would 
oppose the measure. With respect to the 
imputations of the hon. general, he would 
leave it to others to give him a detailed 
answer. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald commented upon the 
contrast so glaringly manifested between 
the Report of the committee, and the 
speech of the noble lord who was its chair- 
man. The Report recommending. the 
measure for Great Britain, at the same 
time’stated reasons conclusive onthe impo- 
licy of extending it to Ireland. On that 
part of the Report he certainly had not a 
different opinion 3 but it was with feelings 
of surprisé he read a following recommen- 
dation to that house to restrict the impor- 


tation of Irish spirits into this part of the 
kingdom. When such a ‘manifest breach 
of the articles of the Union was recom. 
mended to that house, he could not sit 
silent without being guilty of that which, 
he trusted, never would be attributed to 
him, namely, an abdication of the honour 
and duty of an Irish representative. It 
since turned out, that the objection on that 
ground was removed, and the less one 
substituted, of extending thisruinous mea- 
sure to Ireland. The Report itself had 
furnished the objections to that substitution, 
and he, therefore, was not a little surprised 
to hear the chairman of the committee, 
who drew up that Report, propose a mea- 
sure against which it so conclusively ar- 
gued. He felt it his duty to state to the 
house, that he had alone risen in behalf of 
the interests of that country with which 
he was acquainted, and expressed his de- 
termination, if it should accede to the mo- 
tion for going into a committee, to move, 
as an amendment to the resolution which 
he presumed would be proposed; to leave 
out the words ‘ United Kingdom,’ and sub- 
stitute, ‘ Great Britain.’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that gentlemen had alluded to a compro- 
mise : he was not aware of any such com- 
promise, nor had his noble friend, as far 
as he understood him, affirmed that any 
had taken place. If there had been any 
compromise, and any discredit attached to 
it, the hon. general had certainly shewn 
that he was no party to it, and that none 
of the discredit would rest with him. He 
understood his noble friend to have said, 
that he had postponed the resolutions on 
the former day, from an idea, arising from 
the nature of the objections, that a trial 
ought to be made whether the propositions 
might not be so framed as to conciliate 
gentlemen on both sides. But, he cer- 
tainly had no recollection that his noble 
friend pretended that he could compromise 
the matter, nor had he any authority to 
do so. The hon. general had charged his 
noble friend with having left the distress 
of the sugar planters out of the question, 
though the committee had been expressly 
appointed to devise a plan for their relief. 
He did not think that his noble friend had 
departed from the character or spirit of the 
Report, for the measure was there recom- 
mended only with a view to the diminish- 
ed supply of corn, and a power was ac- 
cordingly recommended to be vested in 
the crown, to stop the suspension when 
the continuance of it should be inconveni- 
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ent or injurious to the agricultural interests, 
and not desirable with a view to prevent 
a scarcity of food. If his noble friend 
then felt that a notion prevailed, that his 
design was to remunerate the sugar plan- 
ters, and to sacrifice the landed to the 
West Indian interest, was it not expedient 
that the thing should be placed on its true 
ground ; and ——e should be stated, that, 
independant of the West Indian interest, 
there were good reasons for the adoption 
of such a measure? That was his view of 
the subject, and the view of his noble 
friend, who had kept strictly to the spirit 
of the Report. The hon. general was, 
however, indignant at the delay, and said, 
that from the Ist of July to the Ist of Oc- 
tober, the distilleries would be stopped at 
any rate. But his noble friend here again 
had only followed the spirit of the com- 
mittee’s recommendation ; for the com- 
mittee had proposed, that the suspension 
should commence from the Ist of July, 
and continue till July in the following 
year, still leaving a discretionary power 
with the crown. ‘The proposition of his 
noble friend, that the distillation from su- 
gar should commence on the first of July, 
and continue till Oct. with a discretionary 
power in the crown to continue it still fur- 
ther till 30 days after the meeting of the 
next session of parliament, wasin substance 
exactly correspondent to the Report— 
{General Gascoyne said across the table, 
that he understood that sugar was not 
to be substituted between July and Oct. 
except in acase of scarcity.] That, in- 
deed, would have afforded some ground 
for the hon. general’s objection ;_ but his 
noble friend had expressly stated that su- 
gar was to be substituted ; and the hon. 
general might recollect, that he had men- 
tioned his intention of proposing a reduc- 
tion of the duty on sugar-wash, in order to 
enable the distilleries to employ sugar 
with advantage. Another reason for de- 
siring an interval was, to consider how the 
difficulty, with respect to Ireland, could 
be®got over. The hon. gent. over the 
way (Mr. Fitzgerald), who had expressed 
himself so strongly with regard to a re- 
commendation of the committee which he 
considered as an attempt to violate the 
act of Union, was hardly reasonable in 
his objection toa compromise by which 
that difficulty was done away, and the re- 
solution proposed in such a shape as made 
it a common question with respect to both 
countries. That. this rendered the propo- 
sition more difficult he’ allowed ;. but when 


both countries were united, and the trade 
in grain perfectly free between them, it 
appeared that there was no step that could 
be taken to save the grain here that did 
not equally apply to Ireland. When 
there was abundance or scarcity in one 
country, it would be equally felt in the 
other. If the prices here were high, they 
must be high there, and vice versa, so 
that the same measure of precaution ought 
toapply to both. If this had been solely 
a competition of interests, there was no 
question that the landed interest ought to 
have the preference ; but when another 
interest might be promoted without preju- 
dice to the landed interest, surely the pro- 
position could not be rejected, merely be= 
cause a measure, expedient in itself, might 
happen to afford relief to the sugar plan- 
ters. He agreed, therefore, that the ques- 
tion oughtgot to be argued on the ground 
of relief to the West India planters ; al- 
though that was not to be thrown out of 
consideration entirely. He then put it to 
the judgment of the house, whether though 
fortunately there was not at present a 
scarcity, yet in the deficiency of the 
means of supply, and the badness of 
the crop, under the apprehension of a 
possible scarcity, with the foreign ports 
shut against us, it was not wise to pro- 
vide beforehand against those threatening 
appearances ? Those who put the ques- 
tion on the general principle, did not 
argue fairly, for the present was dif- 
ferent from ordinary cases; and hence 
the hon. baronet’s (sir John Sinclair) ar- 
guments, though they might apply very 
much to former times, did not at all 
apply to our present situation. We had 
been an exporting, we were now an 
importing, nation.—The right hon. gent. 
then adverted to the evidence of Mr. Ar- 
thur Young and others, and contended, 
that the matter was clearly made out, 
that the crop was deficient, and that it 
was expedient to adopt some such measure 
as the present. He denied that the high 
price could possibly result from the agi- 
tation of this question. The effect of that 
must have been quite of a contrary de- 
scription. The cause was, the scarcity in 
Scotland, and the indifferent crops in other 
places. It would be improper to bring 
the measure into operation sooner than 
the Ist of July, as the distillers should 
have time to dispose of that grain which 
they had in such a state that it could be 
applied to no other purpose. He stated, 
that the crop of potatoes had failed in Ire- 
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land, and that by the effect of this propo- 
sition, the people there would haye other 
food cheaper. The measure ought always 
to be considered as a temporary one. He 
admitted that it was his duty to take care 
of the revenue, and that this was an im- 
portant consideration. But he believed 
that the revenue would not suffer matezi- 
ally, and that the difficulty of the collec- 
tion in Ireland might be got over. He 
hoped, upon the whole, that those gentle- 
men who objected to the quarter - from 
which the proposition came would dismiss 
from their minds, in considering the sub- 
ject, every thing except its real merits. 
This was the proper view of it, and he 
hoped that no strenuous opposition would 
be persisted in. 

Mr. Ponsonby declared, that if he had 
not read the Resolutions proposed by the 
noble lord, he should have veted for the 
motion of going into the committee ; but 
the reading of these Resolutions was sufli- 
cient to satisfy his mind as to the propriety 
of an opposite course. The gentlemen on 
the other side, had taken quite difle- 
rent routes to recommend the measure of 
the noble lord. One had pleaded for it as 
necessary to relieve the West India mer- 
chants, while another contended that it 
was called for in order to guard against 
scarcity. ‘To show that the latter ground 
was erroneous, the right hon. gent. entered 
into a comparative statement of the prices 
of corn, at yarious periods, particularly in 
Ireland ; and quoted several passages from 
the evidence taken before the committee, 
to prove that this ground was quite un- 
tenable. As to the relief of the West 
India merchants, he was as anxious for it 
as any man, but te the mode now proposed 
he strongly objected, and, in particular, 
because he did not think this mode could 
be effective. He would rather recom- 
mend some permanent relief for this de- 
serving class of men, by reducing, for 
instance, the revenue to which they were 
subject. The West India merchants he 
thought peculiarly entitled to considera- 
tion ; because, while they were subject to 
all the additional contributions consequent 


upon the war, they were not liable to | 


profit by its results. For if, through our 


success, any colonies should be captured, |) 


the West India merchants were likely to 
suffer by, the competition which they must 
experience from the produce of such 


colonies; and if defeated, those merchants | j 


would, in consequence, be excluded from 
an,additional market. Thus, in the event 
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of our success or defeat, the West India 
merchants were almost equally liable 
to suffer. Of course, they had strong 
claims upon the country. But the present 
was not the mode of relieving that class of 
men. In fact, while it would administer 
ineffectual relief to them, it would offend 
the landed interest. Thus ministers, who 
proposed it, would experience the fate 
generally attendant half-measure 
politicians, namely, that of neither plea- 
sing nor serving any bod iy 

Sir A. Wellesley asserted, that the people 
of Ireland, and especially in the north, 
were very much distressed for provisions, 


| which distress would, he maintained, ren- 


der a measure of this nature necessary, 
whatever might be the state of the West 
Indian merchants. 

Colonel Montgomery stated, that the 
scarcity of the potatoe crops in that part 
of Ireland with which he was acquainted, 
had been such last year as to afford 
scarcely enough to spare for the ordinary 
cultivation or seed. The consequence 
therefore was, to produce a proportionable 
searcity ef corn, which he thought the 
measure under consideration calculated te 
alleviate, if not to remedy. 

Sir John Newport was surprised at the 
statement, that the north of Ireland had re- 
cently experienced any material want of 
provisions, as the price of corn had not 
been for several months at all fluctuating 
at one of the greatest ports for the export 
of that article in Ireland, he meant Water- 
ford. If any scarcity existed in the north, 
he naturally concluded that such scarcity 
would have affected the price of ‘corn at 
Waterford. The right hon. baronet gene- 


‘rally deprecated the interposition of the 


legislature upon subjects of this nature. 
He thought such interposition, in almost 
every instance, extremely noxious, In- 
deed, experience had proved that nothing 
but imperious necessity could excuse it, 
To such interposition he believed it was 
owing that this country was not able to 
grow sufficient food for its populationyas 
it formerly did. From the enactment of 
‘Mr. Parnell’s act to the present time, the 
interposition he deprecated was found in- 
jurious. As to the rise which had recently 
‘taken place in the prices of sugar and 
‘corn, it appeared to him to proceed: from 
‘the speculations likely to arise out of the 
existence of a committee upon this sub- 
ect. 

/ Mr. C. Ellis contended, that the fears of 
‘the landed: interest “were without founda- 
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tion, and that it was not necessary to prove 
a scarcity, as something was indispensible 
as a measute of precaution. Some relief 
was absolutely necessary, and if gentle- 
men would not accede to this, he should 
be happy to receive from them the 
boon of a fair competition in the market, 
rums against British spirits, and sugars 
against corn. If from the opposition given 
to the present measure, it should be de- 
feated, and a scarcity be the consequence, 
he would ask, what excuse gentlemen op- 
posite could make to a starving people for 
having resisted a plan, which, if it did 
not, as tliey conterided, go the length of 
giving relief to the planter, could not be 
shewn to be in any way disadvantageous 
to the landed interests of the country ? 

Admiral Harvey considered that grain 
being at too low a price, was to be looked 
upon as a serious evil, as well as its being 
exorbitantly advanced. If he saw that 
there was any probability of a deafth, or 
scarcity, he should then most cheerfully 
vote for any measure that was calculated 
to economise the article, and lower its 
price. As the case now stood, he could 
by no means think of voting for the pro- 
position then before the house, it being 
in his judgment calculated in a great de- 
gree to ruin the farmer for the sake of 
affording some partial relief to the West 
India planters and merchants. 

Mr. Foster stated, in the most unequi- 
vocal terms, that he meant to vote in oppo- 

sition’to his colleagues. His reasons were 

_ these ; in the first place, he thought it to 
be contrary to all acknowledged maxims 
of agriculture to say, that we should pre- 
vent the use of grain in one of its regular 
channels, merély for the benefit of the 
West India colonies; and in the second 
place, if there were any ground for such 
a prohibition, it ought to be shewn, that 
the necessity of adopting such a measure 
arose from the dearth or scarcity, of grain, 
or some just cause for the apprehension 
that such a case was likely to happen. 
The corn of the country was, by the wisest 
and most experieiiced politicians, left in 
general to find its own level in the market, 
by the usual means of competition among 
the dealers. When there was a bad har- 
vest, the price of grain advanced much 
higher than usual; there were always per- 
sons ready to import from foreign mar- 
kets, and thus keep down the price whilst 
they promoted their own interests. But it 
never could be the interests of any state to 4 


be regardless of the interests of the farmer, 


and not to leave him some opening to dis- 


pose of the surplus of his crop. These 
opportunities were, first, in the sale to the 
breweries and distilleries; and secondly, 
by exportation. He believed that this 
was the first time in the English history, 
except in a time of scarcity, or the appre- 
hension of such an event, that ever the 
legislature attempted thus to tamper with 
the agricultural interests of the nation. 
Besides that, he could not believe that it 
was capable of affording any substantial 
relief to the West India merchants or 
planters ; and if the house once adopted 
such a méasure, and left such a precedent 
on their journals, it was impossible to say 
to what exteni the mischief might be car- 
ried hereafter. Gentlemen might’ say 
what they pleased in that house upon the 
subject, but their words would have no ef- 
fect upon the country at large; and the 
precedent would appear upon their jour- 
nals without their arguments in support of 
the measure, so that hereafter it might be 
made use of, on lighter grounds even than 
those on which the presént proposition 
stood. Agriculture was a business that re- 
quired most extraordinary steadiness, more 
than almost any other pursuit that man- 
kind were engaged in; and if the farmeis 
were left without four years steadiness in 


the law that was to govérn them, there 


would be no market, coinparatively speak- 
ing, for a redundant crop, and no resource 
in time of scarcity. In Ireland there was 
no steadiness in the law upon this head 
until the year 1784. The law was at that 
tithe fixed; and almost ever since they 
have been able to send considerable sup- 
plies of grain annually to England. In 
every point of view that he could look 
upon the present subject, it left so strong 
an impression of its impolicy on his mind, 
that he felt himself bound to vote against 
the Speaker’s leaving the chaér. 

Mr. Windham declared that the princi- 
ples laid down by the right hon. gent. who 


had just sat down, and by his right hon.. 


friend (Mr. Ponsonby), need only be heard, 
to carry conviction to the mind of any dis- 
passionate man. The comimittee, how- 
ever, had been instructed to consider of 
the best means of affording relief to the 
West India planters, and to consider of 
that only, as it was imagined at least ; but 
alLon a sudden, and most conveniently for 
the wishes of the gentlemen on the other 
side (all but the chancellor of the exche- 
quer for Ireland), the idea of a scareity in 
the country darted upon their mind, some- 
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thing like Bayes’s army in disguise, and 
gave a new turn to their proceedings. 
Really whilst there was such vacillation of 
opinion, such unsteadiness among their 
councils, there was little or no hope left 
for confidence in future. And,.in fact, if 
there was any thing like a scarcity in the 
country, the very words of ministers that 
night were calculated to spread the alarm 
and add to the necessity. 

Sir C. Burrell declared his sincere con- 
viction of the dangerous tendency of the 
measure which was then before the house. 

Lord Castlereagh strenuously supported 
the motion. Asan argument in its favour, 
he asserted that the price of grain was at 
present higher than in the scarcity of 
1795, and as high as in the scarcity of 
1800, when the distilleries were prohibited. 
Added to this, we had not at present any 
prospect of a foreign import; so that any 


means that tended to husband our pre-. 


sent sources of supply it was adviseable to 
adopt. 

Mr. John Smith supported the measure. 
The greatest possible calamity that could 
befal any country was a scarcity of corn. 
It must be considered, that for the last 18 
years a very large importation of that ar- 
ticle had taken place, and we ought to pro- 
vide for the consequences that might arise 
from our being deprived of all foreign 
sources. There were already a great num- 
ber of persons deprived of employ, so 
that we had need to guard against the ad- 
ditional calamity of scarcity. He knew 
of one instance, within these last six weeks, 
where no less than 1000 persons had been 
thrown out of work from one manufactory 


alone. He really believed too that the 


West India planters were a most injured 
set of people, and that some measure was 
necessary for their relief. The effect of 
this present measure would be to relieve 
both of thege descriptions of individuals, 
and be attended with generally beneficial 
consequences. 

Sir H. Mildmay spoke against the mea- 
sure, and stated the average of the price 
of corn for several years, in order to shew 
that the supporters of it were not justified 
in using such arguments in favour of their 
measure, from the state of these prices. 
If, however, the house proceeded into a 
committee, he should then take an oppor- 
tunity of proposing some alteration in re- 
gard to the period. 

Mr, G. Hibbert said this measure was ex- 
pressly recommended by the committee, 
after an inquiry into the saine subject had 


taken place in 1807, and therefore it was 
impossible that they could have recom- 
mended one so totally different from the 
former recommendation, had they not seen 
that the circumstances of the times made 
that alteration absolutely necessary. Those 
circumstances were the changes that. had 
taken place in the foreign relations of the 
country, which now deprived us of a sup- 
ply of grain. If we did not want that sup- 
ply formerly, why did we take it? If we 
did want it, was it possible that any minis- 
try could be justified in sitting calmly, 
and viewing with composure, the conse- 
quences likely to arise from the country 
being deprived of that supply .in future. 
He could assure the house that there was 
no joking with the belly. Ourcnemy had 
aimed two blows against us, in depriving 
us of the markets.for procuring supplies 
of grain, and of a market for our sugars, 
He should take a future opportunity of de- 
livering his sentiments at length upon the 
subject. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he had sat upon the 
committee for two months, and could not 
help expressing his surprise that the noble 
lord had brought forward such a measure. 
But unquestionably, this was not a measure 
of the committee which was instituted for 
the purpose of proposing relief to the West 
India planters, as they indeed seemed to 
be left entirely out of the question. His 
objectian to the measure was, that, as to 
the West Indies, it was futile, and as ta 
scarcity it was worse than nothing. Our 
importation of corn had been. hitherto 
more than 700,000 quarters, but he argued 
that no scarcity was to be apprehended. 
He should like to know what effect this 
measure was likely to have before the 
néxt harvest. It was only telling the dis- 
tillers that they must stop distilling from 
grain upon the Ist of July, the very time 
about which they would have done so, 


‘without any restraint whatever. The con- 


sequence of this measure would be, to pro- 
duce scarcity instead of preventing it, as 
the distillers would use more grain between 
this time and the Ist of July, than they 
otherwise would have done. 

After a short reply from lord Binning, 
the house divided, 


Noes ------- ---<- 108 
Majority for going into a Committee -—14. 
The house then went into a committee, 
pro forma, and the chairman obtained leave 


| tu sit again.— Adjourned at four o’clock on 


Friday morning, 


| 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 20. 

[Scorcu Te1nps.] The house proceeded 
to give judgment in the Appeal, the earl 
of Wemyss v. Macqueen. ‘This case was 
of great importance to the clergy of Scot- 
land, as it involved a question, Whether 
the Stipend of a minister, having been 
once augmented since the year 1707, can 
legally receive a second augmentation. 
The Court of Session had decided in the 
affirmative. 

The Earl of Lauderdale* rose and spoke 
as follows :—My Lords; This is a case 
which comes before your lordships’ house 
by appeal from the Court of Session : the 
appellant is the earl of Wemyss, who ap- 
pears in the character of an heritor of the 
parish of Prestonkirk, though in reality he 
represents the landed interest of Scot/and, 
for in the course of the argument this has 
been stated from the bar to be their cause. 
—The Respondent is the Rey. Mr. Mac- 
queen, the minister of that parish, who 
avowedly maintains what in the pleadings 
before you has been held forth as the 
cause of the church of Scotland.—On the 
facts which have given rise to this case 
there is no dispute ; both parties are 
agreed, that the stipend had been first 
modified and augmented in the year 1678, 
and that a second augmentation had been 
granted inthe year 1793.—It is under 
these circumstances, that the clergyman 
of this parish, in the month of Nov. 1806, 
raised a process for a further augmentation. 
Soon after the cause came into court, it 
appears, that the appellant in this case 
gave notice, that he was determined to 
dispute the competency of the court under 
the act of parliament from which it de- 
rived its authority, to grant augmentations 
in cases which had been previously *aug- 
mented and modified: and it seems to 
have been agreed on both sides to consider 
this purely asa question on the powers of 
the court, without relation to any of the 
circumstances that might ultimately regu- 
late the decision on the particular case. 
Accordingly, it was so argued on the 9th 
of Dec. 1807, when the parties were or- 
dered by the Court to give in memorials. 
On advising these memorials, the court 
pronounced an interlocutor to the follow- 
ing effect: «The lords commissioners hav- 
ing heard counsel for the parties, and ad- 
vised the memorials, find that this Court 


* From the original edition, printed for 
J. Ridgway, Piccadilly, 1808. 
XI. 


having been established by an act in the 
year 1707, as a permanent court of com- 
mmission, in place of the former temporary 
commissions for the purpose, inter alia, 
of modifying and augmenting the stipend 
of parochial ministers, out of the teinds, 
it is the duty of the court, and within its 
powers, as recognized by the -house of 
lords, in two decided cases in the years 
1784 and 1789, and by the uniform prac- 
tice of the Court acquiesced in by all par- 
ties, ina great variety of instances, ever 
since the last-mentioned period, to receive 
such applications, when made in the regu- 
lar forms, and determine upon them ac- 
cording to the state of matters at the time, 
and the merits of each particular case, 
notwithstanding a former augmentation 
since the institution of the court; and 
therefore that the present case must be 
allowed to proceed as usuai.”’—lIt is the 
justice and propriety of this interlocutor 
on which your are now called to pro- 
nounce judgment : and those of your lord- 
ships who have attended the cause must be 
fully sensible that you have had on this 
occasion every advantage which could be 
derived from the learning and*ingenuity 
of the bar : the pleadings on both sides 
have been conducted in a manner that 
must have convinced you that the labour 
bestowed in preparing, and the talent dis- 
played in enforcing the arguments, left 
nothing more'to be said on this important 
question.—In the pleadings of the counsel, 
the subject has been considered in two 
points of view: First, what are.the pow- 
ers given by the act 1707, to the court of 
session, acting as commissioners for plan- 
tation of kirks and valuation of teinds. 
Secondly, how far your Idps’ house, by 
your decisions, and the court below, by its 
practice, has not precluded you from now 
considering the jurisdiction the law gave, 
and established the proposition that the 
court of session, acting as commissioners 
of teinds, have a power vested in them to 
augment at their discretion the livings of 
the clergy, till the whole tithe is appro- 
priated to the church. The court of ses- 
sion was first authorized to judge on the 
subject of augmentation of ministers’ sti- 
pends, and other matters relative to tithe, 
by the 9th act of queen Anne, 1707. It is 
the only act of the legislature from which 
that court derives any power whatever on 
this subject ; and the question concerning 
its jurisdiction, if now open to discussion, 
must depend upon a fair construction of the 
provisions of this act. The act, however, 
2G 
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does not in terms enact the powers which 
it confers, but refers for an accurate de- 
scription and definition of them to the 
19th act of parliament 1633, the 23d and 
30th acts of the parliament 1690, and the 
24th act of the parliament 1693.—The 
question concerning the powers of the 
court as defined by these acts, has been 
considered at the bar in two different points 
of view.—First, it has been contended by 
the appellant, that after a church was 
once modified and augmented, provided 
the stipend assigned was not below the 
minimum as fixed by law, the court could 
not re-augment, without encroaching on 
the sacred rights of property. On the 
other hand, by the respondent, it has been 
argued, that the clergy, from the refor- 
mation downwards, never gave up their 
claim to an adequate maintenance out of 
the tithe, and that the court, without any 
invasion of the right of property, had a 
right to assign such maintenance, and 
occasionally to augment it, as the circum- 
stances of the times authorized.—Secendly, 
it has been stated on the part of the appel- 
Jant, that the act 1707, and the acts it 
referred to, in their enactments, only meant 
to confer the right of granting one aug- 
mentation of stipend, which was to endure 
in perpetuity, and that many concomitant 
cireumstances clearly pointed out this to 
be the true construction of the law. On the 
other hand, this construction has been con- 
tested by the respondent, and arguments 
have been brought from other acts of 
parliament to induce your Idps to conclude, 
that the act 1633, on which this question 
mainly relies, never intended to circum- 
scribe the powers of the commission it ap- 
pointed to the granting ofa single aug- 
mentation, but that it clearly conferred 
the right of reviewing its own decisions. 
—In the conduct of the argument, much 
jearning has been displayed, on the ap- 
propriation of the tithe in ancient times 
in Scotland. The act 1567, which granted 
a third of all benefices to the church, and 
the circumstances that the various grants 
of tithes to the lords of erection, were uni- 
formly burdened with the condition of 
maintaining the clergy, had been relied 
on as proofs that the clergy, at no time, 
even after the reformation, were depriv- 
ed of that right to tithe for which the 
ehurch has uniformly contended. On the 
other hand, it has been said, that this 
right was abandoned by the protestant 
clergy : the authority of John Knox has 
been cited. The power of the titulars, 


and the circumstance that the parochial 
clergy had only the benefices of value 
under 300 merks conferred on them by 
the legislature, have been urged as proy- 
ing, that, after the reformation, the divine 
right to tithe had been abandoned.—As 
bearing on the present case, all these con- 
siderations appear immaterial : whatever 
might be the rights of the parochial clergy, 
it 1s perfectly clear, that, antecedent to 
the year 1617, they had been reduced to 
extreme poverty. For in that year an act 
of parliament passed, which describes 
the state of the church in terms not equi- 
vocal; the preamble states: *‘ Consider- 
‘ing that there be divers kirkes within 
‘this kingdome not planted with minis- 
‘ ters, wherethrough ignorance and athe- 
‘ism abounds amongst the people; and 
‘ that many of those that are planted, have 
‘ no sufficient provision or maintenance ap- 
‘ pointed to them, whereby the ministry are 
‘ keept in poverty and contempt.’ Though 
this act of parliament is not referred to in 
the act 1707, out of which this question 
arises, it has been dwelt upon in argument 
by both parties, as being the first act ap- 
pointing a commission, intrysted with the 
charge of providing for the parochial 
clergy out of the tithes of the church.— 
In the present case, for the better under- 
standing of the act 1633, it appears to me 
only necessary to state, that it provided 
that 500 merks of money, or five chalders 
of victual, should be the minimum ; that 
1000 merks of money, or 10 chalders of 
victual, should be the maximum, given as 
stipend to the clergy ; and that atter such 
a provision was made, the holder of the 
tithes should be quieted in his possession 
for ever.—It is proper also to remind your 
Idps,that another commission was appointed 
in the year 1621, similar in principle and 
effect to that established in the year 1617.— 
It is material also, here to observe, what 
indeed was admitted at the bar, that the 
stipends given to the clergy, under the 
provisions of these acts, were to be paid 
either out of the tithes held by the bishops, 
or the tithes held by titulars ; for the par- 
sonage tithes were already the property of 
the church ; and the lands held ‘ cum deci- 
mis inclusis,’? never were subjected to any 
provision for the maintenance of the cler- 
gy-—That such were the circumstances 
when the general arrangement of Charles 1, 
concerning the benefices of the clergy 


and the situation of the tithe was. carried 
‘into execution by the acts of parliament 


which passed in-1633, is admitted by both 
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‘ parties,at your bar. And as this case ap- 
jeears to me very much to depend upon the 
true and sound interpretation of one of 
these acts, viz. chap. 19, it is necessary 
shortly to allude to the public feeling on 
the subject of tithe at the time in which 


it was passed.—King Charles 1, soon after. 


coming to the throne, evidently appears 
io haye wished that some general arrange- 
ment should be made on this subject. It 
seems to have been his intention, if pos- 
sible, to settle the disputes existing about 
tithes, in a manner advantageous to all 
parties ; submissions were entered into in 
the most formal manner, and the result of 
the award, carried into execution by the 
acts passed in 1633, was an arrangement 
apparently beneficial to all who were con- 
cerned.—The crown got aright of pur- 
chasing the superiority from the titular, 
at the rate of ten years purchase, and an 
annuity of six per cent. out of the tithe.— 
The titular was quieted in the possession 
of his property, which had been disputed 
by the crown.—The landholder got rid of 
the grievance of drawing the tithe in kind, 
his tithe was to be valued, and he was only 
to be assessed in perpetuity in a fifth part 
of the then value of the lands ; he ob- 
tained, also, a right, if he chose it, to pur- 
chase his tithe so valued, at the rate of 
nine years purchase.—The clergy were on 
their part benefited by the minimum be- 
ing advanced from 500 to 800 merks, and 
the commission appointed were no longer 
restrained in relation to the maximum of 
what was to be given as a proper stipend 
for the minister.—In considering the act 
of parliament which passed in the year 
1633, the words of the act, as well as the 
history of the times, have been relied upon 
as proving, that it meant to enact, and did 
actually enact, a final settlement of all 
claims concerning the tithes; and there 
can be little doubt, that words stronger or 
more appropriate to produce this impres- 
sion could hardly have been selected.— 
The preamble recites what had been the 
king’s object from the commencement of 
his reign, and describes the enactments to 
be, ‘for the finishing and full perfection 
‘ of the glorious work anent the teinds.and 
‘ maintenance of ministers-—an accurate 
description of the law, if it was meant to 
settle once for all the state in which the 
parties were permanently to stand; but a 
very false representation of it, if it meant 
only to provide for the sale to the land- 
holder of that, which it was to be under- 
stood the parochial clergy had a right to 


claim, the moment the purchase was ef- 
fected.—This act ordains the tithes to be 
valued, and gives to the cominissioners 
power, after the valuation, to appoint a 
constant local stipend for ministers: the 
term constant has been dwelt upon by the 
respondent in this cause: much reliance 
has been placed on the circumstance, that 
perpetual is dropt, which was used in the 
former acts, and that the word constant is 
here resorted to: between these a distine- 
tion has been made; perpetual is said to 
be properly used in relation to time ; con- 
stant, as applicable to regular payment : 
but it is impossible to conceive that there 
is any real distinction betwixt the meaning 
of these words, as used by the legislature: 
and if the act itself is examined, it is clear 
that the word constant was not used for 
the purpose of securing the regular pay- 
ment of the stipend, as that is afterwards 
especially provided for in a subsequent 
clause of the act, when the commissioners 
are directed to ‘ set down the security in 
‘ favour of the ministers, so far as concerns 
‘the maintenance assigned to them, for 
‘ good, thankful, and timeous payment of 
« the rate of teind.’—The price for which 
the tithe was to be sold by the titular to 
the landholder, subsequent to the clergy- 
man’s provision, has been relied on by 
both parties: by the respondent it has 
been said, that nine years purchase was a 
very inferior price: he has argued, that 
it is so stated by Mr. Erskine, who says, 
«that the tithes were sold at that inferior 
« price from the circumstances of their be- 
‘ing subject to future augmentations.’— 
By: the appellant it has been contended 
that the price was adequate, that the in- 
terest of money was at that period at ten 
per cent. which was evidently the case as 
appears from the act 1633 providing that 


the lender of money should receive only, 
eight per cent. and that the remaining two. 


should go to the crown : the authority of 
Mr. Laing has also been relied on: his 
history has been quoted in opposition to 
Mr. Erskine, and the parties have canvas- 
sed whether a lawyer or an historian was 
best authority for the market rate of in- 
terest in remote times. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that the interest of 
money is stated to have been at ten per 
cent. at this period, by the clergy them- 


selves, in the. answer drawn up by the 


committee of the gencral assembly, to the 
third and fourth reasons of dissent mm the 
year 1750.—Independent of these, how- 


ever, there are various circumstances, 
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which make me incline to the opinion 
that nine years purchase was deemed an 
adequate and full price for the tithe. —The 
suptriorities sold to the crown under the 
same acts of parliament were valued at 
ten years purchase, which, like the tithe, 
conveyed an unimprovable annuity, with 
the sole distinction, that the feudal service, 
certainly worth one year’s purchase, went 
along with it.—This alone is strong evi- 
dence, that nine years purchase was, at 
that period of time, deemed a fair price 
for a quit-rent; and on the authority of 
the king’s declaration, it appears that this 
was the light in which it was considered.— 
But it is not only upon the words and pro- 
visions of the act 1633, and upon the con- 
temporaneous exposition of it, derived 
from such authority, that I am disposed to 
ground the opinion, that that act meant to 
give to the landholder a right to his tithe, 
unburdened with any obligation for in- 
creased allowance to the clergyman.— 
Circumstances at no very remote period 
from the passing of the act, as well as sub- 
sequent enactments of the legislature, ap- 
pear to me to prove, that this was under- 
stood to be the real meaning of the act, 
beyond a possibility of doubt.—As the 
commission constituted under the act 1633, 
was to endure during his majesty’s plea- 
sure, in the year 1636-7, a selection of 
persons from the nobility and clergy were 
appointed by his miajesty to report whe- 
ther this commission should be allowed to 
continue, or whether it was then fit to put 
an end to it—This report having been 
framed by the ecclesiastics, was agreed to, 
with some exceptions, by the lay lords : 
in the narrative it recites, < that the clergy 
‘had from the first objected, that the tithes 
* being the proper patrimony of the church, 
“and reserved particularly in the Act of 
‘ annexation, should be heretably disponed 
‘ and sold to the heritor.. Now it is im- 
possible to conceive that the clergy should 
have this feeling if the tithes subsequent 
to sale, had been, as the respondent con- 
tends, equally liable to future augmenta- 
tions as before the sale-—The act 1633 
must have made on their minds a ve 

different impression: they knew that both 
by the act 1617, and the act 1621, in ex- 
press terms the tithe was discharged from 
all further claims, after payment of the 
sum modified ; they knew that the act 
1633 had raised the minimum from 500 to 
800 merks, that it had left the maximum 
indefinite ; and if they had thought, as the 
respondent contends, that the law was 


altered to such an extent, as to reserve to. ° 
the church a right to come back for re- 

augmentation as often as they thought fit, 

how is it possible that they should have 
felt themselves aggrieved or concerned, 
whether the tithe went to the landholder, 

or remained with the titular? They might 

as well have opposed the sale of a titular’s 
right, as the sale from the titular to the 

landholder, if this had been deemed to be 

the sound interpretation of the law at that 

time.—But this is not all: in no part of 
this report is it stated as a ground for 

keeping up this cormission, that the cir- 

cumstances of the times might authorize 

the clergy to conie back ; on the contrary, 
it is said, that many of them not having got 
the statutable allowance, and others, though 
their stipends were modified, not having 
obtained decrees of locality, it is judged 
most necessary, that the commission should 

be kept up till che work was ended;”’ clear- 

ly implying, that the clergy and nobility, 
in making this report in the year 1637, 
still conceived that the object was the 
same as recited in the preamble of the act 
1633.—Strong evidence of this being the 
sound construction of the act 1633, is also 
to be found in the act of parliament which 
passed Nov. 15, 1641: this act, though 
not teferred to by the act 1707, and in 
truth not in existence, being rescinded 
after the restoration, may be referred to 
as explaining the sense parliament enter- 
tained at the time of the act 1633: and 
any illustration derived from it is the more 
forcible, because the power the presbyte- 
rian clergy then possessed, ensured that 
the interpretation the most conformable to 
their interests of which it was susceptible 
would be imposed upon it.—Yet this act 
does not empower the commission it ap- 
ge to take into consideration, general- 
y, what sum it was fit to grant to the 
clergyman out of the tithes which had 
been sold. Indeed it specially bars the 
possibility of augmentations being grant- 
ed on this principle, because it confines 
the attention of the commissioners to 
those ‘cases, ‘ who got not the benefit of 
‘ the former commission, and have not the 
« full quantity of eight chalders of victual, 
‘ or 800 merks, according to the tenour of 
‘the Acts of Parliament made in anno 
‘ 1633.’—The only other cases submitted 
to the cognizance of this commission, 
where previous augmentations had taken 
place, were those where there existed. 
proofs of agreement betwixt the minister 
| and his heritors, or where the parish mi- 
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nister had been defrauded by the interfe- 
rence of the prelates.—The act 1641 fur- 
ther shews, that the landholder was deem- 
ed to have acquired a real right to that 
which he had purchased, by cautiously 
avoiding, under any circumstances, sub- 
jecting his property to farther demands.— 
But it is not the phraseology of the act 
1633; it is not the full knowledge of the 
king’s intention and of the tenour of his 
decreets arbitral ; it is not his majesty’s 
declaration of his sense of what had been 
done; it is not the clear coincidence in 
opinion of the clergy themselves in their 
report in the year 1636; nor even the 
commentary afforded by the rescinded 
act 1641, upon which I rely in giving a 
decided opinion on the meaning of the act 
1633. The reports of the decisions of the 
commission appointed under this rescinded 
act, support this interpretation of the act of 
parliament in the strongest manner. In 
the acts and practicks of the commission 
1642, there are three decisions reported up- 
on very different points, but none of which 
can in common sense, be reconciled to 
any other view of the law, than that which 
Ihave given to your ldps.—The acts 1633 
and 1641, it will be recollected, ordered 
the commissioners to set aside, after the va- 
luation of the tithe, a constant local stipend 
for the clergyman, and then gave to the 
landholder the right of purchasing the re- 
mainder at nine years purchase. It ap- 
pears that there came before the commis- 
sion a case, wherein it was disputed, whe- 
ther the landholder could purchase his 
tithe before the minister got a stipend ; 
and it was decided, (earl of Haddington 
against Bearford) that the heritor may buy 
his teinds, although the kirk be not pro- 
vided, if he be content to undergo the pro- 
portionable part of the augmentation, 
when it shall be granted, notwithstanding 
the right he had acquired by purchase, 
clearly shewing, that in this case the 
landholder was to be subjected to ar obli- 
gation after purchase, to pay the augmen- 
tation; an obligation, which it is never 
alleged, existed in any conveyance from 
the titular to the landholder of tithe, sub- 
sequent to an augmentation having been 
granted.—There is another decision of 
the same day, in the case of Erskine 
against Ker, and the minister of Lecropt ; 
it is there found, that the titular is not ob- 
liged to augment the minister’s stipend if 
it was augmented by the last commission, 
by agreement betwixt the titular and the 
minister, provided it proceeded by way 


of reference from the lords commissioners, 
to any of their number to sanction the 
agreement with the parties: now it is 
clear that nothing can bear more strictly 
on the point than this decision. In truth, 
it shews that the commission under the 
act 1641 could not in their opinion re- 
augment a living, even supposing it was 
proved that collusion had taken place be- 
tween the parties, provided the commis- 
sioners acting under the former commission 
had sanctioned the result of that collusive 
agreement: how much more strongly, 
therefore, must they have felt themselves 
obliged to reject a claim where a decision 
had been pronounced by the commis- 
sion after due and full examination of the 
case ?—There is also a report of a decision 
of Feb. 22, 1643, which goes to confirm 
the same interpretation: in the case of 
Forgandenny it is found, ‘ that the kirks 
‘provided by the former commission, if 
‘they be bishop’s kirks, and provided 
‘within 800 merks, or eight chalders of 
‘ victual, that by the act of parliament they 
‘have power to provide them further’— 
clearly shewing that the sense of the 
court was, that no addition could be made 
to the stipend of a kirk, if it were not a 
bishop’s kirk, and if it had not less than 
800 merks, or otherwise fell under some 
one or other of the exceptions of the act 
1641.—That the legislature meant, by 
the act 1633, to give to the landholder a 
clear right, at the rate of nine years pur- 
chase, to the full possession of the tithe 
conveyed after a provision given for the 
clergyman, to be enjoyed by him in the 
same manner as if his property had been 
held « cum decimis inclusis,’ does not even 
rest upon all this body of evidence, which 
I have taken the liberty to detail : a strong 
corroboration is derived from the act of 
the year 1690, chap. xxiii. This act con- 
veys to the patron of the parish all the 
parsonage tithes not heretably disponed, 
which it subjects generally, not only to 
past but future augmentation of stipend : 
it obliges the patron, as the act 1633 had 
obliged the titular, to sell the parsonage 
tithes thus acquired to the landholder :— 
but they were to be conveyed under the 
obligation on which they were held; i. e. 
subject to future augmentations. Had 
they been conveyed, released from all 
such burden, the fair price must have much 
exceeded nine years purchase as fixed in 
1633. The interest of money had been 
reduced by an act of the legislature to 
six per cept. in 1661. It was reduced in 
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queen Anne’s time to five. The value of 
a quit-rent in the year. 1690, therefore, 
must have greatly exceeded nine years 
purchase, but in consideration that those 
tithes were to be subjected to future aug- 
mentations, the act fixes their value at six 
years purchase, which on principle, as the 
market rate of interest of money was 
then at five, and in 1633, at ten, must 
have induced the legislature in 1633, if 
the tithe had been to have been conveyed 
to the landholder subject to the same bur- 
den, to have fixed the value at three years 
purchase instead of nine.—In opposition 
to all this body of evidence, tending to 
explain the real meaning of the Act 1633, 
on consulting my notes, I can only find 
two circumstances which have been urged 
by the Respondents that appear to me to 
bear upon : the question.—First, it has 
been said, that the act 1633 could not 
have been understood as an ultimate set- 
tlement of the stipend of the clergy, be- 
cause, by the act 1641, a power is given 
to grant a further augmentation ; and the 
ground upon which this proposition was 


' submitted to your Idps, is, that in the 


year 1633 there were general powers 
given to the commissioners to go below 
the minimum, and that in this act they are 
only empowered to go below the minimum 
in special cases, which was a provision 
more favourable for the clergy. To this 
circumstance, however, I can give no 
weight; nothing has been brought to 
shew, that this is not in itself a specifica- 
tion of those very cases, and of the whole 
of them, with regard to which the excep- 
tion had been made in general terms in 


_ the year 1633 : on the contrary, from the 


respect paid to the act 1633, by the whole 
tenour of the act 1641, the presumption 
arises that it was only a specific enume- 
ration of the cases understood to be ge- 
nerally alluded to in the act 1633.—Se- 
condly, it is said, that the rescinded act 
1649 is also more favourable to the clergy 
than the act 1633 ; and this observation is 
grounded on the circumstance, that in the 
act 1633, where victual cannot be given 
to the clergyman, the conversion is set- 
tled at the rate of 100 merks for a chalder 
of victual, whereas by the act 1649, it was 
settled at a.sum between 100 merks and 
100 punds: if, however, this act-is con- 
sulted, it will be seen that it in noway re- 
lates to churches which ,had antecedently 
received an augmentation under any for- 
mer commission; and that it alludes alone 
to churches which had not been aug- 


mented : indeed, the words of that act re- 
cite, and specially regard the provisions 
of the act 1633, as a conclusive settlement. 
To these objections, therefore, I can at- 
tach no importance.—I have now stated 
the grounds on which I have formed a de- 
cided opinion, that the act 1633 gave to 
the landholder a clear right to his tithes, 
after a due provision to the clergyman be- 
ing once modified, unburdened with any 
future obligation to provide increased sti- 
pends; and I have in vain looked for any 
enactment in the acts of the 23d and 30th of 
the year 1690, and the 24th of the year1693, 
the other acts referred to the act 1707, 
which interfere with or invalidate the right 
so conferred.—With regard to the second 
question, how far the act 1633, or the other 
acts of parliament referred to in the act 
1707, bars the clergy from obtaining more 


_than one augmentation, provided that aug- 


mentation had not been obtained by collu- 
sion, or is not below the minimum ; it is 
to be observed that if the proposition I 
have endeavoured to establish, viz. that the 
act 1633, in so far as relates to tythes be- 
longing to the titular, and to tythes be- 
longing to the bishop, gave a complete 
right to what remained, after the stipend 
was once modified,, is well-founded, it 
flows as a corollary that no subsequent 
augmentation could be granted.—In rela- 
tion to the parsonage tythe, sold under the 
act 1690, I own that is the subject on 
which, from the discussion at the bar, I 
think your Idps have received the least 
satisfactory information: in this case, 
however, you are relieved from all consi- 
deration of the tythe thus circumstanced, 
as it is agreed by both parties that the 
tythe out of which this augmentation is 
claimed is tythe conveyed from the titular, 
in consequence of a purchase by the land- 
holder, from whom the appellant derives 
his title-—There is still one observation of 
some importance that arises out of the act 
1707,. from the use there made of the 
phrase, “to grant augmentations,’—a term 
seemingly copied from the act 1690, and 
which is not to be found in the act 1633. 
It is the more necessary to take this into 
consideration, as it appears that the chief 
argument on which the justice clerk, and 
some of the other judges, rest their opi- 
nion, is derived from the use of this 
phrase. To understand the import of it in 
the various acts of parliament in which it 
is used, it is necessary to attend to the 
circumstances of the times in which this 
phrase was first introduced. It is first to be 
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found in the rescinded act 1641, and I ap- 
prebend that the meaning which your 
idps must annex to it, is apparent when 
you recollect the legislative arrangements 
for the maintenance of the clergy at the 
time this act passed.—The commission 
1617 and 1621 had proceeded to modify 
stipends under enactments that made 500 
merks the minimum that was to be allot- 
ted to clergymen for their sustenance. 
The commission 1633 had acted under an 
act of parliament which directed that 800 
merks should be the lowest: if therefore 
the words of the act 1641 had authorized 
the commission only to appoint constant 
local stipends, without the addition of ‘the 
words, “and grant augmentations,” it 
would have precluded that commission 
from taking under consideration the case 
of those ministers who had obtained 500 
merks under the commission 1617 and 
1621; and who had now a right to require 
that their stipends should be increased to 
800 merks, the stipulated minimum, under 
the formal agreement sanctioned by the 
act 1633.—The act 1641, your Idps will 
recollect, was done away at the restora- 
tion ; and the act 1661, which was passed 
at that time, contains the same powers to 
grant augmentations, obviously for the 
purpose of including the case of clergy- 
men, whose stipends had been modified 
under the acts 1617 and 1621.—Such are 
the grounds on which I cannot help form- 
ing a decided opinion, that the act 1707 
gave to the court of session powers to pro- 
vide an adequate stipend, and to augment 
the livings of those who were provided 
with stipends under 800 merks, by the 
commissions 1617 and 1621, or to grant 
augmentations in parishes, where by col- 
lusion the stipends had been fixed at a sum 
under the ntinimum; but no power 
whatever to review the decisions of former 
commissions, or their own decisions, where 
a stipend above the minimum had been 
provided.—On the subject of the practice 
of the court subsequent to the union, there 
has been produced no direct evidence, to 
shew that the court for a length of time 
did not proceed on the idea, that this was 


the nature of the power they enjoyed.. 


On the contrary, there is strong reason to 
believe that this was the view of the law 
under which they acted.—President Crai- 
gie’s evidence certainly tends to establish 
this opinion: he was examined before the 
house of commons in the year 1751, and 
there is in his evidence the following re- 
markable passage: —‘And being further ex- 


amined, he was asked, whether, since the 
union, the heritors in augmentation suits 
have not been frequently under difficul- 
ties in proving their defences; that the 
teinds have been before valued, or the 
stipends before moditied, by reasons that 
the records of the commissioners of 
Teinds, antecedent to the reign of 
Charles 2, were lost by shipwreck, and 
« those from that time to 1702, were con- 
« sumed by fire.’ He answered, “ That 
they had,’’—clearly implying, that in his 
opinion a proof that stipends had been be- 
fore modified under any commissions, was 
a defence from an augmentation claimed 
from the court of session, acting under the 
act 1707.—To the same purport is the evi- 
dence of Mr. Chalmer, father of an emi-e 
nent solicitor who practises at your Idps 
bar, who seems to have possessed all the 
accuracy and assiduity that distinguishes 
his son: he says, ‘ That he had examined 
‘ the records of all the decreets of the 
‘ court of session, since the union to the 
year 1738, relating to the augmentation 
of ministers’ stipends ; and that he does 
not know any instance, or find any one 
upon record, wherein the court of ses- 
sion have augmented any living within 
that period which had before obtained a 
decreet of modification.—These ex- 
pressions, it is apparent, are perfectly ge- 
neral, applying to a decreet of modifica- 
tion under any former commission, and 
not confining themselves to an augmenta- 
tion granted by the court of session since 
the union.—The same doctrine is asserted 
in the petition of the landholders to the 
house of commons, which is signed by 
president Dundas, and some other eminent 
lawyers.—Indeed, I may on this subject re- 
ly on the authority of the clergy them- 
selves, for in the answer to the third and 
fourth reasons of dissent of the landholders, 
drawn up by the committee of the gene- 
ral assembly 1749, there is to be found the 
following passage, which strongly marks a 
coincidence of opinion on their part :— 
* One thing, however, we cannot omit to 
‘ observe, that though by several acts of 
« parliament, the clergy have right to an 
« augmentation, the lords have held it as 
‘a rule, to augment no stipend modified 
* and localled since the union although 
‘ many ceases occur in which such aug- 
‘ mentation ought to have been granted.” 
—lIt isto be observed, that the meaning 
of this passage must depend entirely on 
the punctuation. It may mean that the 
lords have since the union held it as a rule 


a 
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to augment no apg antecedently mo- , 


dified and localled; or that the lords have 


held it a rule to augment no stipend, where | 


the decreet of modification has. passed 
since the union; but the history of the 
times, as admitted by the respondents in 
this case, clearly shews that it must have 
the former meaning. It is here stated, 


that many cases occur in which sich aug- 


mentations Sought to have been granted, 
which is perfectly consistent with the 
former interpretation of the sentence, but 


_ quite inconsistent with the latter; as the 


respondents admit that there was no case in 
which two augmentations of the same 
living had been granted since the union, 
previous to the year 1749, except the case 
of Kettle in the year 1742, and the word 
* many’ never could have been applied to 
the single case of Kettle ;. which case 
turns out, on examination, to have been 


erroneously referred to, as it was a decreet 


of locality, and not a second augmenta- 


tion that was given in the year 1742. Thus’ 
the clergy themselves must be understood | 
in the year 1749, to have sanctioned the 
interpretation of the law here contended | 
for.—It certainly, however, appears to me, 
that even at this period there was some’ 


loose idea of a rule existing, that the court 
of teinds might grant one augmentation 
in-every parish, and that they then con- 
sidered themselves as functi officio with 
regard to that parish. But at what time 
this rule was first acted upon, how or by 
what authority it was introduced, has been 
explained by neither party at the bar.— 
On the nature of the rule, the parties 
seem to me to be by no means agreed. 
The one side contends, that it was a 
rule of court, that only one augmen- 
tation should be given; the other con- 
tends, that it was a ruie of court, that 
they would only grant one augment- 
ation. If, however, 1 am right in stating 
that the court by the act 1707 had no 
power to augment in any case, where there 
had been a previous decreet of modifica- 
tion, this Jast must have been the nature 


‘of the rule; and indeed it is so explained 


by lord Braxfield, and lord Eskgrove, in 
the notes of their speeches 1787, who on 
that occasion describe this rule as a stretch. 
made by the court. Jt was, probably, 
gradually introduced, and originated im 
the extreme difficulty of discovering whe- | 
ther.a parish had been modified under the | 
parliamentary commissions antecedent 
the union, in consequence of the loss of 
part.of the records by shipwreck, in the | 
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time of Charles 2, and the destruction of 
the remainder by fire in 1702. In what- 
ever manner jt originated, it is evident, 
that the court in practice ultimately as- 
sumed to themselves the power of grant- 
ing in every case one augmentation ; and 
it is equally clear that there is no instance 
on record, in which two were ever granted 
till the case of Kirkden, which came be- 
fore this house in 1784.—It is true, the 
respondents have relied on a list of no less 
than fifty-three cases, wherein they have 
asserted that second augmentations were 
granted previous to this Kirkden case: on 
examination, however, it appears that these 
are. all either cases which proceeded on 
consent, or cases where decreets of loca- 
lities were granted, subsequent to decreets 
of modification ; and far from affording evi- 
dence to support the proposition for which 
they were brought forward, one of them, 
viz. the case of Marytown, affords evidence 
that establishes the contrary position ; 
the interlocutor pronounced in this case, 
25th Feb. 1753, is to the following effect : 
‘ Having considered the prepared state and 
‘foregoing debate, in respect of the de- 
‘ creet, of modification and locality, anno 
‘1718, find the process of augmentation 
‘ not competent, and assoilzied the defend- 
‘ ers therefrom, and decern.’—Such was the 
law, and such appears to have been the 
practice of the court, when in the year 
{778 the minister of Kirkden brought his 
action for an augmentation before the 
court of session. In this process, appear- 
ance was made for the heritors, who con- 
tended, that as the petitioner’s predecessor 
in ofiice had obtained a decreet of aug- 
mentation in the year 1716, the court had 
no right whatever to grant any further aug- 
mentation. On advising the cause, the 
court found the pursuer barred by the de- 
cree of augmentation 1716. A reclaiming 
petition was given ia, and the court altered 
its interlocutor, declaring that ‘ the decree 
‘of modification in 1716, after giving a 
‘ proper allowance for furnishing commu- 
‘nion elements, the stipend thereby mo- 
‘ dified is within the minimum, and there- 
‘ fore find the pursuer not barred from in- 
‘sisting for an augmentation.’ —The he- 
ritors in their turn reclaimed, and the 
lords declared that they again altered 
their interlocutor of the $d of March, and 
recailed the directions given to the heri- 
tors on the 16th of June last, to swear to 
their rentals in the usual form, and adhere 
to their interlocutor of the 16th of July 
1778.—Against this decision a petition of 
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appeal was presented to this house, the 
terms of which it is highly necessary for 
your lordships to attend to:—the powers 
of the court of session acting as a commis- 
sion of teinds, are noways brought under 
your consideration : it is stated, that ‘in 
‘this process, appearance was made for 
‘the heritors, who contended that as the 
« petitioner’s predecessor in office had ob- 
‘tamed a decreet of augmentation in the 
‘year 1716, the petitioner was thereby 
‘ barred from insisting in this present pro- 
“cess in terms of a resolution, of the 
‘Court, by which it is declared that 
‘where any augmentation has been ob- 
‘ tained by decreet of the Court, posterior 
‘to the year 1707, that no new augmen- 
‘ tation of the same stipend shall be grant- 
‘ed. Parties having been heard upon 
‘ this point, the following interlocutor was 
« passed, that the pursuer was barred from 
“ insisting in this process, by the decreet 
‘ of augmentation 1716; and therefore as- 
‘ soilzied the defenders, and discharge the 
‘ action.’—Such is the statement made by 
the petition of appeal in that case, from 
the cases both of the appellant and re- 
spondent, which by the law of Scotland 
must be deemed to form part of the re- 
cords of the court, It distinctly appears, 
that this was the question argued before 
lord Thurlow. The appellant specially 
states in the reasons for reversing judg- 
ment, that the respondent cannot bar the 
appellant from insisting im the present ac- 
tion, under the authority of a pretended 
rule of court, by which they say it is de- 
elared that no addition can be made to a 
stipend, which has already been aug- 
mented by a decree posterior to the -year 
1707 ;: and the respondent joins issue with 
him in this point, by declaring in the 
reasons annexed to his appeal case, that 
‘it is the established rule of ceurt, not to 
‘ review or allow such decrees to be over- 
* hauled upon any pretence, where an aug- 
‘mentation has been given since the 
‘union.’—Thus whilst the petition of appeal 
plainly shews that the judgment of the 
court of session was arraigned, because it 
had proceeded on the ground of the exist- 
ence of a supposed resolution of that court ; 
the cases both of the appeliant and re- 
spondent bear evidence that it was argued 
im this house on that ground, and the 
whole tenour of the notes of lord Thur- 
low’s speech, in giving the jadgment now 
published in the memorial for the minister, 
proves that it was argued and decided 
upon this principle. If, says that noble 
Vou. XI. 


lord, ‘ that is the law of the land, it must 
‘ be good: but, if only a principle of dis- 
* cretion, the discretion erected into a rule 
‘is inept; unless the law has furnished 
‘that rule’ This sentence alone, which 
shews on the one hand the law of the land, 
had not been rested upon in argument, 
because in that event he never could have 
expressed the doubt which he states ; and 
on the other, that he felt that just indigna- 
tion which he must have felt, at the court 
of session assuming to themselves the 
power of making any rule on the subject, 
is evidence, that the judgment reversing 
the interlocutor of the court of session in 
this case, decided the only question that 
was then before the house, viz. the efficacy 
that ought to be given to the pretended 
rule of court. It is against this rule that 
lord Thurlow specially expressed his in- 
dignation ; he says, ¢ In none of the books 
‘is there the smallest trace of this ruley. 
‘and when the lord advocate says, the 
‘ court are in the daily practice of it, he 
‘ must mean that it is an idea always afloat 
‘in the minds of the judges.’ And he 
concludes, by declaring that ‘ the court 
‘ have no reason in expediency, or autho- 
‘rity m law, to say they will not look 
‘imto it.—Into what? why, most cer- 
tainly, into the law of the land, which in 
the prior part of his speech he had de- 
clared could alone regulate the proceed. 
ing.—It is in vain, therefore, to say that 
this was a decision on the general point of 
law: there is the strongest evidence that 
the point of law never was argued before 
this house, and that my lord Thurlow, if 
he is supposed to decide the point of law, 
must have done what nobody will accuse 
him of doing; i. e. he must have rashly 
decided a point of law not before him, and 
noways argued or discussed by the coun- 
sel.—It is further to be observed, that lord 
Thurlow, by reversing the interlocutore 
complained of, gave etlicacy to the inter- 
lecutor of the 3d of March, which de- 
clared that the stipend modified 1716, was 
within the minimum, so that in truth the 
judgment simply reversing the interlocutor 
complained of, was a judgment of this 
house, proceeding on the specialties of the 
case.—The other case, in which the court 
of session in their interlocutor have found 
that your Idps decided the general -queés- 
tion of law, is the case of Tingwall, which 
was first brought into court in the year 
1785, when the heritors appear to have 
pleaded in bara previous augmentation 
— in the year 1722. But before I 
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call your attention to the decision in this 
case, | must make an observation on the 
nature of the proceedings which took 
place, as they prove beyond a possibility 
of a doubt what at that time was the ge- 
neral opinion of the judgment given by 
the house of lords in the case of Kirkden. 
—If this house, by reversing the interlo- 
cutor of the court of session in the case of 
Kirkden, had been understood to declare 
the law, as is argued by the respondent, 
and to have decided the competency of 
that court, acting under the act 1707, to 
re-augment stipends as long as the tithe 
of the parish remained unexhausted, could 
there have been an argument in the court 
of session on the subject, far less an unani- 
mous decision on the incompetency of the 
court, when they must have all known the 
recent judgment moved by lord Thurlow 
in this house? On the other hand, if they 
were in the knowledge that the decision 
of this house was granted on that noble 
lord’s having arraigned as mept any reso- 
lution of their court, which barred a due 
consideration of what was the law of the 
land on the point—was it not natural to 
expect, that, driven. from the ground be- 
hind which they had for years entrenched 
themselves, they would be forced to discuss 
the law, which, relying on the rule, had 
not of late been the subject of their con- 
sideration, accordingly as might be ex- 
Those of your Idps who have 
attended to the proceedings in this case, 
must recollect that after a hearing in pre- 
sence, and memorials being given in, there 
took place a very learned discussion on 
the abstract question of law, which ended 
in an unanimous judgment of the court, 
against the power that was contended for. 
—The notes of the judges speeches are 
printed in the memorial for the appellant ; 
and though lord Thurlow had, on the au- 
thority of the lord advocate, now lord pre- 
sident, stated that the court was in daily 
practice of referring to the rule which was 
urged asa bar inthe Kirkden case, not 
one syllable is said on that subject through- 
out the speeches then made; clearl 

‘proving that the decision in the Kirkden 
case must have shut their mouths on a 
subject to which on similar occasions there 
is evidence they had daily habits of re- 
sorting.—In this case of Tingwall there 
were special circumstances in favour of 
the clergyman, on which it is at ‘present 
needless to dwell. Your Idps have in the 
notes of the judges speeches on this cause, 
evidence, that when it came into the court 


below, the parties agreed that the general 
point of law should be there argued, and 
that no specialties should be founded 
upon; so says lord Robertson, who was 
counsel for the clergyman, and lord New- 
ton who acted as counsel for the heritors ; 
and this is contirmed by lord Armadale, 


in the very able speech he delivered on 


that occasion.—The interlocutor of the 

court was given in the most general terms 

dismissing the process; and upon advising 

ona reclaiming petition from the minister, 

the court adhered :—against this interlo- 

cutor, an appeal was presented to this 

house : the printed cases on this occasion 

shew that the parties, as in the court 

below, confined their argument to the ge- 

neral question of law ; but the specialties 

of the case appeared on the record, and 

the judgment proposed by lord Thurlow, 

and adopted by the house, is conclusive 

evidence that this house came to no judg- 

ment on the general point of law; it is 

clear that the noble lord, in the interlocu- 

tor he proposed in the Kirkden case, told 

the court of session, they should decide 

not upon their own rules, but upon the 

law of the land; and it is equally clear. 
that he meant to inform them by this in- 

terlocutor, that justice required they should 

in the decision of every case, take the ac- 

tual circumstances into their considera- 

tion. The judgment is in the following 

terms :—‘ Having considered the terms of 
‘ the decree of modification and augmen- 

‘tation, which, as the libel alleges, was 

‘obtained by the minister of the said 

‘united parishes in 1722, and that the mi- 

‘ nister Was, in consequence thereof, al- 

‘ lowed to possess the ipsa corpora of the 

‘ teind till lately, when the heritors pro- 

‘ ceeded to obtain a decree of locality: it _ 
‘is ordered and adjudged, that the several 

‘ interlocutors complained of be reversed, 
‘and that the cause be remitted back to 
‘ the court of session in Scotland, as com- 
‘ missioners for the plantation of kirks and 
‘ valuation of teind, in order that: parties 
‘may be further heard upon the effect of 
‘the above circumstances, and upon the 
‘ state of those teinds in these united pa- 
‘ rishes, without prejudice to any plea or 
‘ argument which either of them may ad- 
‘duce ; and that the said lords commissi- 
‘ oners may then give their determination 
‘accordingly.’ This judgment speaks for 
itself: it is impossible by any torture of 
interpretation, to use the phrase ascribed 
to lord Thurlow, to conceive that it was @ 
decision of the general point of law. If 
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yourldps had the evidence of the whole 
fifteen judges, that it was so considered, 
the tenour of the judgment is such, that 
they could only impress upon your mind 
astonishment at the misconception that 
had taken place. But is this the case? 
It -is true the justice clerk informs you, 
that this is his recollection of what 
passed ; that the lord president states to 
you, ‘That if any gentleman thinks 
‘that the case of Tingwall was decided 
“on specialties, and not upon the ge- 
‘neral question regarding the power 
‘and duty of the court under the con- 
‘struction of the act 1707, he deceives 
‘himself; for itis most certain, the cause 
‘was argued and decided upon the gene- 
‘ral question alone.’ These learned judges 
were both of them counsel in the cause. 
It is admitted, that the general question 
of law was alone argued from the bar; 
and it is natural, that impressed with a 
recollection of their argument, they 
should ata distant period of time fancy 
that the judgment was founded on it, 
and not on the specialties contained in 
the record ; but what account did this very 
lord president give of the decision at a 
recent period after it took place? Lord 
Newton tells you, that so far was the 
judgment of the house of lords from be- 
ing considered as a decision on the ge- 
neral merits, that he was ‘ informed by a 
‘right honourable counsel, who pleaded 
* the cause in the house of lords, on the 
‘part of the heritors (meaning the lord 
¢ president), that it would require no fewer 
‘than three appeals, iu cases which stood 
‘ in different circumstances from one ano- 
‘ ther, to obtain a decision on the general 
‘ point at issue,’ clearly shewing that the 
impression on his mar at that time, was 
accurate with regard to the decision of 
the house of lords; i.e. that the decision 
was what the words in which it was con- 
veyed prove it must have been, a judg- 
ment dictated by a consideration of the 
specialties of the case.—From these de- 
tails, it must appear evident to your Idps, 
that the only decision ever given on the 
general point of law, concerning the com- 
petency of the court to reaugment,. was 
the unanimous decision pronounced in the 
Tingwall case, by the court of session 
itself. It is impossible, therefore, that 
your Idps can aflirm an_ interlocutor, 
which states you to have decided in two 
cases a point of law, on which certainly 
you never pronounced any decision.—If, 
therefore, I cannot agree to the justice of 


that view of the law, which lays down that. 


the court, under the act 1707. had power 
to reaugment out of tithes sold by the 
titular to the landholder, till they were 
completely exhausted: on the other 
hand, it is impossible to accede to the fact 
stated in this interlocutor, that this house 
had recognised such an interpretation of 
the statute, by a judgment which it never 
gave.—In the course of the pleadings, your 
ldps have had various quotations from 
Forbes on Tithes; from sir G. Mackenzie’s 
Observations on the Statutes, from lord 
Bankton, and from the Institutes of Mr. 
Erskine. With respect to most of the 
passages which have been relied upon, 
when examined, they are mere aflirma- 
tions of a proposition never contested, 
that the tithe of the landholder in all pa- 
rishes not modified, is subject to such pro- 
vision for the clergy, as the court aeting 
as a commission shall appoint—In Mr. 
Erskine’s works undoubtedly there is a 
passage, which can alone be considered 
as muintaining the opinion, which the in- 
terlocutor under yeview has expressed ; 
but, whatever weight may be due to the 
authority of any law-writer, when the 
statutes themselves are clear, and the 
meaning of their enactments unquestion- 
able, it is impossible that any authority 
can be relied on, to do away that which 
the legislature has so distinctly declared, 
and which the court had confirmed by 
their judgments immediately after passing 
the act.—Your ldps have been told, that 
in this case you have the advantage of the 
opinions of the judges corrected by them- 
selves; I have had already occasion ‘to 
mention the opinion delivered by lord 
Armadale, in the manner which I think 
it merits ; but I must conceive it to be an 
exercise of charity, not to animadvert on 
many of the opinions that have been 
printed. They are in truth defences urged 
by the judges for their own conduct, which 
they might have made, without reading 
the learned arguments in this cause, which 
have done credit and honour to those who 
framed them.—Insome of the opinions, the 
learned judges have assumed the charac- 
ter of witnesses, and Iam sorry to say 
that in that capacity their recollection of 
the facts appears to me as remarkable for 
inaccuracy, as their legal arguments are 
for want of research and investigation, on 
a subject which did demand their utmost 
attention.—There is now only one impor- 
tant point to consider: certain it is, that 
founding on this misconception and mis~ 
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representation of the decisions of your 
Idps house, the court of session have now 
for a length of time, and in no fewer than 
800 cases, augmented stipends, many of 
which augmentations, had it not been for 
this misconception of the law, would not 
have been granted. But it is impossible 
that any series of decisions, where the law 
was never controverted ; where from the 
silence of the heritors you have a right to 
suppose that. they waived the defence 
which the law authorized ; can have the 
effect of altering what is the clear and un- 
doubted law of the land—In the course 
of the pleadings in this cause, various 
cases of second augmentations proceeding 
with the consent of the heritors, have been 
stated to your Idps. Auchendoire, Eden- 
kellie, at a: very early period, afford in- 
stances of this nature ; and in the case of 
Lochearron in 1768, a reaugmentation is 
especially given in respect of the heritors’ 
consent ; but in the pleadings in the case 


of Kirkden or Tingwall, in the opinions 


of the judges delivered in this last case, 
no allusion is made to precedents such as 
these, which, from the circumstance of 
consent, must have been deemed inap- 
plicable : if decision is given in one in- 
stance, the court may proceed, without 
inquiry, to act on the same principle in 
five hundred cases: it is only when the 
point is argued and fully canvassed, when 
the attention of the judges is called to it 
by the parties, that they have an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing and reconsidering 
their judgment ; and on this subject I have 
the authority of the court of session itself ; 
for though betwixt the decision of the 
Kirkden and Tingwall cases there were no 


less than twenty cases decided, without 


the heritors arguing the legal defence, 
yet in the pleadings this circumstance is 
unnoticed, and it did not prevent the 
judges from coming to a unanimous deci- 
sion, that the court had no right to re- 
augment, which is the only decision on the 
general point of law that ever was given, 
either in that court or in your Idps.’ house. 
—If I had any doubts, whether those de- 
cisions in which the general question of 
law never has been argued, ought to 
weigh with your Idps in the case you are 
now called upon to decide ; I should be 
relieved both by the numerous authorities 
of writers on this subject in the law of 
England, and from the decided opinions 
given on this point, 10 longer ago than 
- Jast.night, in your Idps’ house ; when it 
was clearly laid down, that though the 
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judgment of a court is the most respect~ 
able authority for what was the received 
sense of the law at the time it was givens 
no series of decisions ever can do away 
the will of the legislature clearly express. 
ed.—In submitting to your Idps the pro- 
priety of reversing this interlocutor, I feel 
great satisfaction in thinking that, if I pre- 
vail, your Idps’ decision will convey a 
mere declaration of your sense of the law, 
without in any degree affecting the inter- 
est of any of the parties. Your ldps have 
heard a great deal from: the respondent, 
of the confusion that would be created from 
this circumstance: I do apprehend, how- 
ever, that this can have no weight with 

ou, in regulating your judgment. Even 
if the mischief was to be as extensive as 
it is represented, it might be a serious 
subject for your Idps’ consideration in 
your legislative capacity ; but, acting in 
your judicial capacity, it is a view of the 
question which ought to be excluded from 
your minds. In truth, however, it is a 
small portion of the eight hundred cases 
of augmentation granted under this erro- 
neous view of the law, that could be 
affected by this decision : those augment- 
ed within these five years, are the only 
cases which, in consequence of your judg- 
ment, would be liable to be questioned.— 
No one can be more sensible ‘than I am, 
that in these cases the interposition of the 
legislature is necessary: that an act ofthe 
legislature must be passed regulating the 
granting of augmentations to the clergy of 
Scotland, is a proposition generally ac- 
ceded to, and nothing can be more easy 
than the introduction of a clause, quieting 
those in the possessing of their augmenta- 
tions, who have obtained them within the 
last five years.—I think it fortunate too, 
that the interest of the clergyman, the 
respondent at your Idps’ bar, cannot be 
materially injured. It is more than fifteen 
years since he obtained his last augmen- 
tation ; and though it may not be regular 
to allude to any intended act of the legisla- 
ture, still it is perfectly known to the pub- 
lic, that the legislative measure, which 
may probably be adopted, will not pre- 
clude this reverend gentleman from im- 
mediately coming before the court, to ob- 
tain that augmentation for which he is a 
suitor at your bar.—It now only remains 
for me to apologize to your Idps for hav- 
ing so long occupied your attention ; and 
to read the judgment which naturally 
flows from the principles I have endea- 
voured to establish: « In respect it appears 
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to this house, that, by the act 1707, Cc. 9, | 
no powers are given to the court of session, | 


as a commission of teinds, for augmenting 
or modifying stipends out of teinds held 
by the titular under an heritable right, or 
purchased from the titular by the beritors 
in terms of the decreet arbitral of Charles 
1, confirmed by parliament, others than 
those given to the commissioners appoint- 
ed by act 1633, c. 19; and that the said 
commissioners, under the act last men-' 
tioned, had no powers out of teinds of the 
above description, to augment any stipend 
which had once been modified by them or 
by any former commission, and did not 
fall short of eight hundred merks; and in 
respect it further appears, on examination 
of the records of this house, that no judg- 
ment was pronounced by this house, de- 
claring the powers of the court of session 
to reaugment stipends, and review the de- 
crees of augmentation pronounced by them- 
selves or by former commissioners, as is 
found by the interlocutor complained of; 
therefore, it being admitted that the sti- 
pend of the respondent was moditied and 
augmented - in 1793, and that the tythes 
of the appellant are tythes acquired by 
purchase from the titular; it is ordered 
and adjudged that the interlocutor com- 
lained of be reversed.” 


The Lord Chancellor, 


length, contended, that the usage upon | 
this point, in favour of a second augmen- | 
tation, ought not to be disturbed, and was | 


of opinion that the interlocutor ought to 
be affirmed with some alteration.—After a 


few observations in reply from the earl of | 
Lauderdale, the motion was negatived, and | 


the interlocutor of the Court of Session 
aflirmed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, May 20. 


[Mr. Paumer’s Craim.] The house | 
having resolved itself into a committee, | 


Mr. Fuller in the Chair, 
Mr. Lethbridge moved, «That the chair- 


man be directed to move for leave to bring | 


in a Bill tosecure to Mr. Palmer his future 
per-centage on the net encreased Revenue 
of the Post Office, according to the pro- 
visions of his Appointment in 1789.” 

Mr. Bankes wished to know frem the 
hon. gent. whether the present Bill was to 
embrace all the compensation? If it was 
not so, he confessed he should be dis- 
posed to object to any plan that would 
take from the other house its right of inter- 
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ference; for if this was not to be the 
only measure, and if another was to be 
comprehended in a mere Grant of that 
house, the other branch ef the legisla- 
ture would be, he thought, unfairly 
deprived of their right of deciding upog 
the merits of that Agreement, He was 
of opinion, therefore, that it would be 
desirable that the entire amount of Mr. 
Palmer’s Claims should not be divided, 
but comprehended in one bill. He 
wished to know from the hon. gent. how 
far he concurred with him in the view he 
had taken of the subject. 

Mr. Lethbridge replied, that it certainly 
was not his intention to incorporate the 
arrears due to Mr. Palmer with the grant 
of per-centage, to be authorized by the 
Bill for which he had moved. He con, 
ceived, that the proper way of providing 
for the arrears of the per-centage would 
be by a vote of the house in the committee 
of supply. 

Mr. Bankes wished to know out of what 
fund it was proposed to take these arrears. 

Mr. Lethbridge replied, that that-would 
be for the house itself to determine whea- 
ever it should regularly come before it; 
but if he might hazard a conjecture, he 
should be inclined to think, that the Post 


| Office Revenues, which had been so consi- 
at considerable | 


derably benefited by Mr. Palmer’s inyen- 
tion, would be the fittest source to draw 
upon, for whatever further compensation 
it might be deemed necessary to remune- 
rate him with. ’ 

Mr. Bankes then said, that certainly if 
the house still considered the original 
Agreement as valid and binding, the Ar- 
rears could only be taken out of that re- 
venue : now, that revenue was yearly carr 
ried to the Consolidated Fund, and there- 
fore out of that fund the arrears must in 
fact be taken. But he believed that that 
could only be done by an act of parliar 
ment, and not by a yote of the house. He 
might quote many precedents im support 


| of this opinion, and indeed there was even 


one in the present session, namely, the 
pension to lord Lake, which was granted 
both retrospectively and prospectively, 
and part of which was in fact for the pay- 
ment of a debt or arrears from 1803. 
This mode; then, was not only supported 
by precedent, but was also important in 
another point of view, as aflording the 
other house of parliament, possessed of co- 
ordinate powers, an opportunity of inves~ 
tigating the whole Claims of Mr. Palmer, 
and thus reviewing the subject, and per~ 
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haps correcting the opinions of this house. 
This he conceived was much preferable to 
a simple vote of the Arrears in this house ; 
and upon looking back to the Journals, he 
had observed that the lords had in a vari- 
ety of instances corrected the too profuse 
liberality of the commons in granting to 
individuals on the score of discoveries. 
Here the hon. member mentioned several 
instances of this sort, and concluded b 
moving, that the word “ future” be left 
out in the motion, for the purpose of 
having the whole Claims submitted to the 
lords. 

Mr. Marryat opposed the remuneration 
altogether. He thought Mr. Palmer, by 
his own misconduct, had violated the 
principles of his Agreement, and forfeited 
his claim to the remuneration. Justice 
was always represented with ascale in one 
hand and a sword inthe other. He never 
could divest that goddess of her attributes, 
or think that reward should take the place 
of punishment. 

The question being loudly called for, 
the committee divided, when there ap- 
peared, 

For the original Motion - - 63 

For Mr. Bankes’s Amendment - 21 

Majority for the original Motion—-42 

While strangers were excluded, we un- 
derstand the Speaker, in a short but im- 
pressive speech, supported the claims of 
Mr. Palmer with his wented precision and 
ability. On the re-admission of strangers, 
Mr. Fuller, as chairman of the committee, 
put from the chair the original resolution, 
moved by Mr. Lethbridge, which was 
agreed to ; and on the house being re- 
sumed, Mr. Fuller moved and obtained 
leave to bring in the said Bill. 

{ExpEDITION To THE Mr. 
Taylor rose to move his promised Resolu- 
tions respecting the Expedition to the 
Dardanelles, but from the manner in which 
his speech was delivered, it was impos- 
sible, with the utmost attention, to catch 
more of it than suffices for a mere sum- 
mary. He began by observing, that from 
the public notice which this Expedition, 
with all the circumstances connected with 
it, had excited, it was necessary that some 
inquiry should be instituted concerning it, 
a thing equally due to those who had plan- 
ned it, and those to whom the execution 
had been entrusted. He stated, that be- 
fore he had seen these Papers, he was ra- 
ther inclined to think favourably at least 
of the object of the expedition ; but he 
was now of opinion that it was founded 


neither in justice nor policy. In order to 
prove the injustice of the Expedition, he 
entered upon the consideration of the na- 
ture of the connectioa between this coun- 
try and the Porte, and said, that the only 
ground we had for interference, was, the 
treaties of 1798, between Russia, England, 
and the Porte, the obligation of which 
treaties had become void by the peace of 
Amiens, after which any right we or the 
Russians had to sail in the Turkish seas 
ceased. The Russians had only acquired 
a right to pass from the Black Sea in single 
ships, for the purpose of throwing supplies 
into the Ionian republic, which right was 
to be at an end when that republic should 
be settled, and it did end when the whole 
fell into the power of Buonaparte ; and he 
contended, that our negociations to recon- 
cile the Porte and Russia, ought to have been 
carried onat Petersburg, rather than at Con- 
stantinople, the Russians having been the 
aggressors. The hon. gent. then proceeded 
to consider the policy of the Expedition, 
and maintained that it was extremely un- 
wise, for any trifling object, to alienate 
from us the minds of the Turks, who had 
been extremely well disposed to us. In 
order to prove that this was the case, he 
read a variety of documents, proving the 
favourable disposition of the Turks, Ma- 
malukes, and Arabs, in Egypt, and through- 
out the Ottoman empire ; observing at 
the same time, that the persons at the 
head of the Turkish government were no 
less favourably disposed towards us than 
the people. He also found fault with the 
way in which the orders for the execution 
of this enterprize had been arranged. By 
passing the Dardanelles, which we had no 
right to do, we had commenced hostilities 
before negotiation. The ambassador had 
been unwisely trusted with too much dis- 
cretionary power. The attack on the 
Turkish ships was an useless object ; the 
number of ships was not equal to the en- 
terprize ; and lord Collingwood ought to 
have been allowed to choose any officer 
he pleased, to conduct the Expedition. 
With respect to the expedition to Alexan- 
dria, he had not been able to see its object 
and policy, and it had been so mismanaged 
as to bring dishonour upon the British 
arms. The hon. gent. read a variety of 
documents in support of his argument, and 
concluded by moving four Resolutions, 
the first of which was as follows, viz. 
« That his majesty’s fleet, under the com-. 
mand of sir J. Duckworth, appeared in the 
vicinity of Constantinople, on the 20th of 
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Feb. 1807, and after having remained 
there for ten days, retired without effecting 
any important object.” The other Reso- 
lutions went to express a sense which the 
house entertained of the disgrace that the 
disastrous result of the Expedition reflected 
on the honour and character of his ma- 
jesty’s arms.—On the first Resolution be- 
ing put, ; 

Mr. T. Grenville expressed the satisfac- 
tion which he felt, after such repeated de- 
lays, in at length finding the motion sub- 
stantially before the house, and in such a 
shape as to render it tangible. Far was he 
from complaining of the institution of in- 
quiries of this nature. On the contrary, 
he deemed it most desirable, that these men 
who had exercised public functions should 
be called upon, in the face of the house 
and the country, to accotmt for their con- 
duct. More particularly were he and his 
colleagues gratified by the institution of 
the present enquiry, which would enable 
the:m to remove any unfavourable impres- 
sion with respect to their conduct in. this 
afiair, if such impression existed, although 
if it did, he was at a loss how to conceive 
in what it could have originated. As well 
as he could understand his majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers, they had expressly disclaim- 
ed any participation in the institution of 
this enquiry, still, however, thinking it 
their duty to consent to it, and to allow of 
the production of the papers on which it 
was to be founded. All this was right 
and judicious enough. If he had any com- 
plaint against them, it was, that although 
they had never themselves asked for or 
appeared to warrant an enquiry, they had 
repeatedly, by insinuations and collateral 
arguments, endeavoured to produce a feel- 
ing against his majesty’s late government, 
which it was impossible that at the time 
they could combat. He alluded particu- 
larly to the observations of the right hon. 
secretary of state for the foreign depart- 
ment, who, ina moment, certainly not of 
deliberation, but of violence and impetuo- 
sity, had accused the late administration 
of conduct, of which the official documents 
in his possession must have convinced him 
that they were innocent, That right hon. 
gent. had complained that his majesty’s 
late government, at the requisition of the 
court of Petersburgh, made a diversion in 
the south of Europe, with ships without 
troops, when that requisition was for both 
ships and troops. No argument was ne- 
Cessary on this occasion. Let the house 
look at the papers on the table, and they 


would perceive, that so far from the Expe- 
dition to Constantinople arising out of any 
such regulation from the court of Peters- 
burgh as that alluded to, it originated in 
the negociation that was carried on by 
Mr. Arbuthnot at Constantinople itself. 
He did not mean to follow the hon. mover 
of the present question at any great length, 
because without meaning any disrespect 
to him, he did not think that there was a 
man in the house who would adopt the 
line of argument pursued by the hon. gent. 
The right cf interference between Russia 
and Turkey, which G. Britain possessed, was 
indisputable. Both the treaty of 1799, 
and that which followed the peace of Jas- 
sy, had for their object to connect in one 
bond of union the three countries. By 
the Convention entered into between Rus- 
siaand Turkey, on the 21st of March, 1800, 
the passage of the Bosphorus, with troops, 
military stores, &c. was reciprocally se- 
cured to each power. When, therefore, 
this Convention was violated on the part 
of the Ottoman Porte, was it necessary to 
point out the policy which induced the 
British government to maintain the rights 
and interests of Russia unjustly attacked ? 
In doing so, the late administration had 
only followed up the line of conduct pur- 
sued for a long course of years by their 
predecessors, who had thought, that it was 
the interest of G. Britain to support and 
extend her connection with Russia. That 
the government immediately preceding 
the last were unequivocally of this opinion, 
was evident fromthe three documents to 
that effect upon the table. Thirty docu- 
ments instead of three might have been 
laid on the table to prove this, but, doubt- 
less, it was conceived by his majesty’s 
present ministers that those produced 
were amply sufficient.—Passing over the 
deposition of the Hospodars, the repre- 
sentations made by Mr. Arbuthnot of 
the growing influence of France in Turkey, 
&e. he would call the particular. atten- 
tion of the house to the Note from 
Sebastiani, the French minister, which 
the hon. gent. had said appeared to 
him to contain much solid reasoning and 
nothing objectionable. That it contained 
nothing objectionable to a French ear, he 
did not doubt, but that a member of the 
British parliament should express himself 


in such a manner with respect to it, was a > 


circumstance that he confessed he could 
not have believed had he not witnessed it, 
This note was full of the violence and in- 
solence which abounded in the numerous 
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compositions of French diplomacy. The 
writer declared, “that if in the difficult 
circumstances of the times, the Ottoman 
Porte did not form the decision which her 
interests required, he should have ere long 
to lament her fate.’ He stated that “ he 
had received positive orders from the em- 
peror, that the Bosphorus should be shut 
against all Russian ships of war and all 
Russian vessels carrying military stores, 
&e.”’ and this at a time when Sebastiani 
must have well known that Russia had a 
right by treaty to send what ships she 
pleased through the Bosphorus. In a suc- 
ceeding paragraph of the note it was ob- 


served, “ that that passage could not be’ 


opened to the Russians by the Turks with- 
out committing an act of hostility against 
France, and giving to Napoleon the Great 
the right of marching troops over the ter- 
ritory of Turkey, that he might combat the 
Russians on the banks of the Dniester.”’ 
Was all this unobjectionable ? Then fol- 
lowed an intimation that a declaration of 
war by France would be the consequence 
should the Ottoman Porte turn a deaf ear 
to the representations of the French mi- 
nister. “ His majesty the emperor,” said 
he, “has a, large army in Dalmatia, assem- 
bled there for the defence of Turkey ; but 
unless all ambiguity is removed, and the 
conduct of the Ottoman Porte proves that 
she is not inclined to favour the cause 
of Russia and England, that army will 
be used for the directly opposite pur- 
pose ;” an immediate and categorical an- 
swer was required to’this demand.—Ha- 
ving said so mueh on this Note, he would 
now advert to the excellent commentary 
upon it, contained in lord Howick’s dis- 
patches to Mr. Arbuthnot, of the 14th 
and 20th of Nov.; by which dispatches 
it must be evident to the house, that 
the accusation preferred by the hon. gent. 
against the late government, as _enter- 
taining a hostile feeling towatds Turkey, 
was groundless. In the first of these dis- 
patches, dated the 14th of Nov. lord 
Howick directed that every practicable 
mode of amicable remonstrance should be 
used for the purpose of endeavouring to 
recall the Ottoman Porte to a better line 
of policy. Mr. Arbuthnot was instracted 
in that dispatch from lord Howick, to ac- 
quaint the Turkish government, that if 
they would let the Russian ships pass, all 
appearance of hostility should cease on 
the part of G. Britain—The right hon. 
gent. then proceeded to shew, that Mr. 
Arbuthnot had written to lord Collingwood 
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and lord Howick, stating how desirable it 
was to send a force to the Dardanelles to 
support his negociation with the Porte, 
Sir 'T. Louis had in consequence been dis- 
patched with three sail of the line by lord 
Collingwood, and the intelligence of that 
proceeding had been received in this 
country at the time when his majesty’s 
late ministers were considering the pro- 
priety of sending a naval force to that 
quarter. They instantly approved of what 
had been done by that gallant admiral, 
and measures were taken for dispatching 
a larger force on that service. Some 
comments had been made on the nature 
of that force, but the house would judge 
of its sufficiency from the statement of 
Mr. Arbuthnot on the 29th Sept. that it 
was impossible for the Porte to withdraw 
its fleet to a place of safety. It was the 
opinion of all naval men with whom he 
had conversed upon the subject, that there 
would be no difficulty in passing the Dar- 
danelles. He asked, therefore, as this-was 
anew expedition, what could the govern- 
ment do but collect all the authentic in- 
formation they could from professional 
persons and others, upon which to act? 
It was expected, too, that assistance would 
have been afforded by the Russian fleet ; 


and that such expectation was not ill 


founded was evident from the circum- 
stance of eight sail of the line of that fleet 
having joined Admiral Duckworth four 
days after he had repassed the Darda- 
delles, for the avowed purpose of co-ope- 
rating against the Turks.—As to the delay 
that had been charged upon the late go- 
vernment in sending out a force, that was 
not imputable to the councils of his majes- 
ty’s ministers. On the 9th of Nov. they 
received the information which led them 
to send out that naval force, and on the 
22d of that month six sail of the line 
were completely equipped for the rein- 
forcement ‘of lord Collingwood’s fleet, 
though, unfortunately, from the state of 
the weather, they could not sail for six 
weeks. As to the employment of troops, 
the question was, whether any could have 
been sent out in time to accomplish the 
object in view, namely to attack the cas- 
tles at the Dardanelles, before they should 
be able to place themselves in a state of 
defence. Mr. Arbuthnot represented the 
works as in a state of progressive and 
daily improvement on the whole line of 
the Bosphorus ; and as the application for 
troops should come through lord Colling+ 
wood off Cadiz to this country, -it would 
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have been the middle of April before the 
troops could have arrived at their desti- 
nation, when the works would have been 
completely secured against attack. No 
naval man with whom he had consulted, 
either before, or pending, or since the ex- 
pedition, was of opiuion that any troops 
were necessary for-passing the Dardanelles. 
It was a desperate service to attack a bat- 
tery, but the bravery of British seamen 
made them despise the danger of passing 
batteries. But when gentlemen talked of 
troops, did they mean that an army of 
60,000 men, or only a detachment of 4 
or 5000, should have been employed on 
the occasion? The former could not be 
spared, and it would have been imprudent 
and unavailing to risk the latter in an 
operation within fifty miles of Constanti- 
nople, where 200,000, not men, but sol- 
diers, were collected to march against the 
Russians.—He came, then, to the Resolu- 
tion respecting the expedition to Alexan- 
dria, and if he had not heard the ‘manner 
in which the hon. gent. had brought that 
forward as a matter of charge against the 
late government, he should have supposed 
that his object was to found upon it a cen- 
sure of the present ministers. There were 
upon the table the instructions sent out 
by lord Howick to general Fox, direct- 
ing that he should not give orders for the 
embarkation of the troops till the actual 
commencement of hostilities with the 
Porte; and sir John Duckworth was in- 
structed to dispatch immediately upon 
that event taking place, a fast sailing ves- 
sel with the intelligence to general Fox, 
in order that he should, upon receiving it, 
make the necessary arrangements for the 
embarkation of the troops. The object of 
this Expedition was the capture of Alexan- 
dria, and not the conquest of Egypt. It was 
intended to secure Alexandria, and conse- 
quently Egypt from falling again, into the 
hands of the French, and to afford protec- 
tion and encouragement to any party 
there might be in the country, favourably 
disposed to the British interests. The 
capture of Alexandria was, therefore, an 
act of effectual warfare. But, was it 
meant to be said or implied, that because 
the Expedition against Rosetta had been 
unfortunate, that was to be charged upon 
the planners of the Expedition which had 
been successful ? He did not mean to go 
more minutely into this case than was 
absolutely necessary, and he should regu- 
late what he had to say upon it with all 
the delicacy that was due to the officers 
Vou, XI. 


of the army. He must however say, that 
the keeping of Alexandria, or the final 
evacuation of that city, was -not affected 
by the difficulty of procuring provisions, 
without the possession of Rosetta: He 
had no oflicial documents upon this ques= 
tion, but he had the authority of the most 
respectable naval and military men who 
had served there, to say, that so far from 
Alexandria having been in want of provi- 
sions, rice and corn were allowed to be 
exported to the Greek Islands in the 
months of June, July and August, up to 
the period of the evacuation. And this ex- 
portation was allowed, after reserving one 
year’s rice, and six months wheat for the 
inhabitants, as well as six months provi- 
sions for the army. Besides, with the 
great naval force we had along the coast 
of Egypt, we might have supplied Alexan- 
dria from the Greek Islands, even though 
all supply from the interior was.cut off. 
If any blame was imputable, it was to the 
present ministers who had given up Alex- 
andria, at a time when they were endea- 
vouring to open a negociation with the 
Porte, in which the evacuation of that city 
might have been looked upon as a conces- 
sion to influence the Porte in our favour, 
and withdraw that power from the influ- 
ence of France. It might be said, per- 
haps, that the city had been evacuated, in 
order to set free that portion of our mili- 
tary force which formed its garrison, and 
if they had been employed in any profita- 
ble operation since, that might be a justi- 
fication. - But they arrived at Syracuse 
from Alexandria; on the 25th of Nov. at 
Gibraltar; and on the 28th of Dec. in 
England, where they found that eight days 
before 10,000 troops had left England to 
look at Ceuta; he wished it had been to 
look into it.. The right hon. gent. then 
briefly recapitulated the points which he 
had endeavoured to establish, and con- 
cluded by asserting, that, upon a review 
of all the measures to which the papers on 
the table referred, there was not one.act 
which he would not again resort to under 
the same circumstances. : 
Mr. Secretary Canning had listened with 
great attention to the statement which: the 
right hon. gent. had made in defence of 
himself and his colleagues, and could not 
help being surprised at the manner in 
which he had kept to the declaration which 
he had made at the outset, that he would 
discard from his mind every idea of justi- 
fication by recrimination. The right hon. 
Se very properly, in his division of 
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the question, considered it in a political 
and military view, the former of which he 
had defended by the example of the pre- 
decessors of the late ministers, and the 
latter he had vindicated by a comparison 
with the measures of their successors. He 
did not, however, mean to impute any 
blame to the right hon. gent. for having 
departed from the declaration with which 
he had set out. The right hon. gent. was, 
undoubtedly, warranted in his wish to hear 
the opinion of some of his majesty’s minis- 
ters upon this subject. The right hon. 
pent. had justified his own and his col- 

eagues’ conduct towards the Porte upon 
subsisting treaties, and particularly that of 
the triple alliance, and upon these he 
grounded the right of interference by an 
armed mediation. If any gentleman would 
but look into the treaty itself, he would 
perceive that the argument of the right 
hon. gent. could not be sustained. The 
triple alliance treaty had been concluded 
in 1798, and had reference to the situation 
and existing circumstances of the contract- 
ing parties, all equally at war with France 
at that period. The treaty had in it a sti- 
pulation, limiting its operation to eight 
years, after which it was to undergo a 
revision, and such alterationas the respec- 
tive circumstances of the different countries 
might then render necessary ; and that 
the treaty had been understood, even in 
this country, to have reference to the ex- 
isting situation of the contracting parties, 
he believed that proofs were not wanting. 
The preamble of the treaty expressly 
stated these circumstances to which it ap- 
plied; and could the right hon. gent. 
mean to assert, that a treaty negotiated 
with a view to existing hostilities in which 
all the parties were engaged, and followed, 
not by a joint peace, but by separate pa- 
cifications of each of these parties, must 
necessarily survive ? Or, did he mean to 
say, that had it terminated with the war, it 
was necessarily to be revived on the re- 
newal of another war, into which any 
of the parties might afterwards enter ? 
If that were his view, it was contradicted 
by the facts; because that had not 
been the understanding of any of the 
parties, nor had the treaty ever been 
so acted upon. Great Britain renewed 
the war with France in 1803, but did 
Russia or did Turkey then go to war ? The 
right hon. gent. said, that the treaty con- 
tinued during the peace ; but had G. Bri- 
tain called upon either Russia or the Porte 
to join her in the war ? Did the right hon. 


gent. therefore, mean to say, that. thig 
treaty, so concluded with reference to ex- 
isting circumstances, sunk under the 
peace, and rose again, not at once but. at 
three different times, and in three different 
parts ? If they leoked into the body of 
the treaty, they would find no better sup, 
port for the argument of the right hon, 
gent. The treaty contained a stipulation 
guaranteeing the integrity of the Turkish 
dominions, as they were previous to the 
invasion of Egypt by the French. On 
this treaty the late ministers justified their 
measures for the conservation of Egypt by 
the capture of Alexandria. He would not 
deny that there might be cases in which it 
would be justifiable to make war upon a 
power that was in alliance before. He 
would not pretend to deny that we might 
have had a right to call upon Turkey to 
fulfil the defensive alliance with us: but 
then, after the lapses and laches which 
had taken place, we had no right to call 
upon this power for the fulfilment of that 
treaty. The right hon. gent. had asserted, 
that the refusal of the passage of the Dar- 
danelles to the Russians had given to this 
country a right to assume an armed medi- 
ation ; but as the passage was given by a 
subsequent convention, to which this coun- 
try was not a party, we had no right, in 
virtue of an anterior treaty, to insist upon 
the fulfilment of that convention to which 
we were not a party ; at least no writer 
upon the law of nations that he had ever 
read, had laid down sucha doctrine. He 
admitted that the late ministers had shewna 
disposition to conciliate Russia. But, how- 
ever desirable it might be to make Russia 
believe we did not suspect her design upon 
the Porte, we should not precipitate our- 
selves into hostilities with Turkey, so com- 
menced and so conducted as the war had 
been begun. and conducted by the late 
ministers. When we did interfere, it 
ought to have been done in a manner 
that would not have given the Porte rea- 
son to suspect the sincerity of our views, 
nor Russia a right to charge us with not 
having interfered as we ought ; and she 
must have expected we should not. com- 
mence an interference by an expedition 
for our own advantage. He had not been 
in the house when the right hon. gent. 
began his speech, but he understood the 
right hon. gent. to have said, that no de- 
mand had been made by Russia for troops 5 
but he could assure: the right hon. gent. 
that a demand had been transmitted from 
St. Petersburg for a considerable body of 
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troops ; so that this was not so novel a part 
of the question as the right hon. gent. re- 
presented. The right hon. gent. had com- 
mented upon a note of M. Sebastiani, and 
the dispatches of lord Howick. He could 
not‘be suspected of being partial to the 
productions of the enemy, but certainly 
no one could read lord Howick’s dis- 
patches, without perceiving that he went 


great lengths to direct an armed _inter- | 


ference to defeat the ascendancy of French 
counsels at the Porte. Notwithstanding 
the declaration of the right hon. gent. 
that he would abstain from recrimination, 
he had done upon this, as had been inva- 
riably done upon every other occasion 
when this matier was mentioned in that 
house—made it the ground of condem- 
nation against the present government. 
The interference at Copenhagen was not 
more decisive in principle than this was. 
Here a force was sent to bombard the ca- 
_ not of a neutral, but of an ally; to 

urn the capital of a power whom we had 
taken an oath to protect. If you wish for 
war, enter into a definitive alliance ; if 
you want to strip a power of part of its 
territories, enter into a stipulation to gua- 
rantee the integrity of its possessions ! 
Here was the aflair at Copenhagen justi- 
fied ; in this had the present ministers an 
acquittal from all the charges that had 
been made upon them with respect to that 
Expedition. If they could only be able 
to lay upon the table a copy of a treaty of 
defensive alliance with Denmark, the cases 
would be parallel, except that the Danish 
expedition was crowned with success, 
whilst the other was attended with defeat 
and disgrace; the calculation of the pro- 
portion between the means and the end 
being such as only to secure discomfiture. 
—The right hon. secretary then proceeded 
-to quote several passages from lord How- 
ick’s dispatches, to shew that the doctrines 
they contained exactly corresponded with 
the principles upon which the Danish Ex- 
pedition had been so justly undertaken, 
and so successfully executed. It was im- 
possible that the ‘Turkish fleet, passing the 

ardanelles and the streights of Gibraltar, 
should attack any of the British possessions. 
On the contrary, the Danish fleet might, 
if once launched with a hostile view, be on 
our shores withont a moment’s notice. An 
intervention to procure, by pacific means, 
the arrangement desired by Russia, he did 
not condemn; but to interfere first by me- 
-hace, and afterwards by violence, violence 


inadequate and unsuccessful, was what he 


did condemn. It-was known that the pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles would be regarded 
as an act of hostility ; at least it was quite 
as natural to suppose that the approach to 
Copenhagen, the landing of troops, and 
the investment of that capital, would be 
received without resistance, or without a 
feeling of hostility, as that the passage of 
the Dardanelles, and the appearance be- 
fore Constantinople in a_ hostile attitude, 
would be viewed by the Turks with calm- 
ness and indifference. The estimate of 
the strength of the castles, and the ap- 
pointment of the British force, shewed 
clearly that there was an idea that the ob- 
ject of the expedition was likely to be re- 
garded as hostile, and to be met with ree 
sistance. But, it was. said the expedition 
appeared before Constantinople purely 
for Russian objects. The restoration of 
the Hospodars was a Russian object ; but 
how was it demanded by the British com- 
mander ? With the alternative of giving 
up the Turkish fleet! If the fleet had been 
given up, could the restoration of the Hos- 
podars be still insisted upon? And if it 
was not insisted upon, and the British 
force came off with the Turkish fleet in 
pocket, what would become of our atten- 
tion to the interests of Russja ?—Thus 
much as to the justice of the expedition. 
Now, as to the policy, he would contend 
that the Russians ought to have been in- 
duced by all means to concentrate their 
whole force against the most powerful and 
dangerous enemy, Buonaparte, and not to 
have weakened it by unprofitable schemes 
upon Turkey. That ought to have been 
out policy also. There, as tothe force, 
the inadequacy of it was such, that if sir 
T. Louis: had not come away as expe- 
ditiously as he had done, his passage 
would have been totally cut off. The ne- 
cessity of having a body of troops was 
also laid down by the naval commanders. 
It was asked, what the troops could have 
done? They could have taken and held 
Lestos castle, which was tenable and im- 
portant. They might have taken the 
castle of Abydos, and destroyed it. These 
towers did great damage to the British 
ships in their return ; and the adrairal 
said, that if another week had been allowed 
to prepare the defence, the squadron could 
not possibly have returned. It was asked, 
what could 5 or 6000 British troops have 
done, when Constantinople had 200,000 
men of military age among its inhabitants? 
They might have destroyed the castle of 
Abydos by a coup de main, and they might 
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have held the castle of Lestos, where the 
200,000 men from Constantinople could 
not have got at them. But the troops were 
sent to Alexandria to commit a double 
breach of alliance, and to incur a double 
failure. He did not think 5000 men could 
achieve miracles : he could hardly con- 
ceive that 5000 men could open a commu- 
nication from Chili to Buenos Ayres, over 
the highest and most impracticable moun- 


_ tains in the world ; but he did think they 


might have destroyed one small castle by a 
coup de main, and taken and held another 
in which no attack could have been made 
on them.—He again insisted on the insuf- 
ficiency of the grounds of the Expedition in 
point of justice and policy, the inadequacy 
of the force employed, and the madness 
of sending a military force to secure a re- 
treat.. The return of the troops sent to 
Alexandria set free a part of the force in 
Sicily, which was brought to Gibraltar 
with a view to co-operate in securing the 
retreat of the royal family of Portugal 


from Lisbon, but that object was happily 


effected without the necessity of employ- 
ing them. He defended himself and _ his 
colleagues from taking a forward part in 
this discussion. He did not see what 


‘practical benefit could result from a cen- 


sure on persons who were no longer in his 
majesty’s councils ; and he thought it 
would be injurious to have on the Journals, 
a resolution reflecting on the honour of the 
country. If'a vote of censure was proposed 
against ministers in office, supposed to have 
misconducted themselves, the passing of 
the resolution might lead to the removal 
of those ministers. No practical object 
being likely to be answered by the present 


motion, and the injurious and unpleasant 


consequences he had adyerted to being 
likely to arise from the recording of such 
Resolutions on the Journals, he thought he 
should best discharge his duty by moving 
the order of the day. 

Mr. Windham observed, that gentle- 
men semed to consider a treaty as binding, 
notwithstanding any change of circum- 
stances that might arise. Now, he con- 
sidered that a treaty was only binding 
as to what was within the purview of 
that treaty; a friend might, for instance, 
become our very worst. enemy by change 
of circumstances. Was it to be supposed, 
then, that under every circumstance, or 
whatever might be the conduct of the 
power to which we were allied, we were 
still to adhere to it as firmly as if it not 
only fulfilled the letter and the spirit of the 


treaty, but as if it had gone further, as if 
it had proceeded to the utmost strétch of 
honour ; were we still to look upon them 
with an eye of friendship, when we were 
convinced, not only of their awe of ‘the 
power, but of their attachment to the cause, 
of the enemy? ‘The letters of admiral 
Louis and sir J. Duckworth informed the 
government that force was necessary, and 
that every thing depended upon prompti- 
tude. He would, therefore, leave it to any 
officer, whether it would have been politie 
to have advanced and left the troops.be~ 
hind. The question was to be decided 
upon the principles of general policy, and 
not upon an argumentum ad hominem; and 
he maintained, that there was nothing, 
either in the principle of action, or the ar- 
rangement of the plan, which had been 
attempted to be controverted ; it was not 
therefore, to be judged of, from what fol- 
lowed, instead of from what preceded, the 
transaction. 

Colonel Wood endeavoured strenuously 
to impress the house with an idea of the 
impolicy of the measure. 

The question was then loudly called for, 
and, after a short reply from Mr. Tay- 
lor, the question, that the other orders be 
now read, was put and carried without a 
division. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, May 23. 

(Marriace Inpemnity On the 
motion of the bishop of Exeter, the house 
went into a committee on the Bill for ren- 
dering valid certain Marriages solemnized 
in certain churches and chapels where 
bands could not legally be published. The. 
blank for the day’up to which such mar- 
riages are to be legal, was filled up with 
the 23d of August, 1808. 

Lord Redesdale thought the clause for 
indemnifying the clergymen solemnizing 
such marriages objectionable, though he 
should not oppose it upon the present oc- 
casion. An intimation of an intention to 
oppose such clauses in future might per- 
haps have the etfect of preventing the so- 
lemnization of these marriages. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury observed, 
that the necessity for these bills arose out 
of the very different provisions which ap- 
plied to different churches and chapels, 
in some of which marriages were allowed 
to be solemnized and in others not. From 
the previous habits of clergymen, many 
of them could not be supposed to be ac- 
quainted with these legal distinctions, and 
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were thus unintentionally led to solemnize 
illegal marriages. Another cause also 
arose out of a clause in the Marriage act 

assed ‘in the last reign, which declared 
all marriages illegal that were solemnized 
in any church or chapel in which bans 
were not then published. This was the 
great cause of these illegal marriages being 
solemnized, many clergymen not being 
aware of the distinction. He was afraid 
no eflectual remedy could be applied, al- 


though every means would be used for. 


that purpose, unless the legislature were 
to make a general enactment, declaring in 
what churches and chapels marriages 
should now be legally solemnized. 

Lord Redesdale thought the suggestion 
might be carried into effect, by means of 
a clause in the present bill. 

The Bishop of Oxford took an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the abuses that were 
practised with respect to the publication 
of bans, by means of parties taking a ficti- 
tious lodging in a parish different from 
that in which they resided, and having the 
bans there published. He knew of many 
very improper marriages which had taken 
place in consequence of this abuse, which 
he had in vain endeavoured to remedy. 

The Lord Chancellor observed that it was 
the opinion of lord Thurlow, that the 
‘clergyman in such a case might be indict- 
ed for a temporal offence, it being the 
meaning of the law that the bans should 
be published in the parish where the par- 
ties dwelt, and it also being the duty of 
the clergyman to make inquiry as to 
that fact; although such marriages, being 
in themselves legally solemnized, were 
‘undoubtedly good. 

After some further conversation, it was 
agreed to postpone the report till an 
amendment suggested by the lord chan- 
cellor, to compel the registers of these 
churches and chapels to transmit dupli- 
cates of the registry to the ordinary should 
be prepared. ‘The house resumed, and 
the report was ordered to be: received on 


Wednesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 23. 
{Roman Carnoxic Perition.] Mr. 
Grattan presented the following Petition : 
The humble Petition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, on behalf of 
themselves, and of others, his ma- 
jesty’s subjects professing the Roman 
Catholic religion ; 
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Sheweth ; « That your Petitioners, as is 
| set forth in their humble Petition, present- 
ed to this honourable house on the 25th of 
March 1805, are, by divers statutes, still 
of force within this realm, rendered liable 
to many incapacities and restrictions, not 
imposed upon any other description of his 
majesty’s subjects: That your petitioners 
with confidence assert, and the assertion is 
supported by the testimony of many of the 
ablest senators and wisest statesmen which 
the empire could ever boast, that there is 
nothing in their conduct as subjects, or 
their tenets as Christians, which ought to 
disqualify them from enjoying equal pri- 
vileges with his majesty’s other subjects; 
and they beg leave to state, that they do 
not yield to any class of persons, in affec- 
tionate attachment to his sacred person 
and family, in due obedience to the laws, 
and in just predilection for the British 
Constitution: —That at the present period, 
which requires ail the energies of the state, 
and the exertions of an united people, 
your petitioners conceive that they cannot 
offer a stronger proof of their loyalty, than 
by humbly representing to this honourable 
house their earnest wish to be altogether 
committed with their country, and rein- 
stated in a full and.complete enjoyment 
of the English government and laws :— 
For your Petitioners beg leave respectfully 
to submit to this honourable house, that 
the constitution of England is the great 
charter of this land, and inheritance of the 
dutiful and faithful subjects of his majesty. 
The constitution which the ancestors of 
some of us accepted, when they submitted 
to the crown, and on the faith of which 
the ancestors of others passed over, and ef- 
fected their settlement in Ireland, was, that 
they should participate in the laws and 
liberties of England. Many concessions 
of his majesty’s royak progenitors, and re- 
peated acts of parliament confirmed the 
invaluable blessing ; it has had the sane- 
tion of an establishment of six hundred 
years ; whilst the privations, of which we 
complain, are but the innovation of a cen- 
tury ; from that innovation we appeal in 
this enlightened age, to the wisdom and 
justice of those august bodies, in whose 
hands are the fate and fortunes of the Em- 
pire: we appeal against acts, repugnant 
to the sense and habits of Englishmen, and 
tothe genius of the English constitution ; 
against precedents, not entitled, from the 
circumstances in which they were formed, 
to be immortal. We were excladed from 
our franchises, when the tumult of civil 
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wars had scarcely been appeased ; whilst 

the animosities they produced were recent ; | 
and at the close of the convulsions inciden- 

tal to a widely extended revolution of pro- 

perty: we were excluded at a moment, | 
when the settlement was precarious and 

new, upon which time and habit, the ex- 

tinction of all other claims, common prin- 

ciples of obedience, and common interests, 

have now conferred all the validity of un- 

questioned and immutable establishment : 

— Your petitioners further beg leave to re- 

cal to the attention of this honourable | 
house, that we do not pay. the penalty, | 
neither is the blame impured to us, of an | 
innovating or capricious temper. We 
have not revolted from any institutions, 
which challenged our obedience. We 
have adhered to the tradition of our fathers, 
the immemorial usage of the land. We 
profess a religion compatible with the 
form of government under which we are 
placed ; accommodated to the spirit, and 
dear to the feelings of the great and grow- 
ing majority of our country; a religion 
which the existing incapacities do not 
seem calculated, and are probably not ex- 
pected to suppress ; for it has been deemed, 
in a considerable degree, to merit public 
encouragement and protection :—Your pe- 
titioners do then most humbly state, that 
they are excluded from many of the most 
important offices of trust, power, and emo- 
lument in their country; whereby they 
are degraded below the condition of their 
fellow subjects, even of the meanest class, 


‘and stigmatised as aliens and strangers in 


their native land :—That in the immediate 
effects of this exclusion, no less than four- 
fifths of the inhabitants of Ireland are in- 
volved, formed into a distinct people, and 
depressed in all their classes and grada- 
tion of rank, of opulence and industry ; in 
every situation of life does this degrading 
inferiority exist, and its influence reaching 
to every profession, to even the peaceable 
pursuits of industry and commerce :— 
‘That the remote, but no less sensible con- 
sequences, extend to the remaining popu- 
hation of the land, distracting his majesty’s 
people with disquietude and jealousy, and 
substituting am insiduous system of mono- 
poly on the one hand, and privation on the 
other for the tried and established orders 
of society, and for the salutary practise and 
sound principles of the Engtish Constitu- 
tion :—And your Petitioners further hum- 
bly submit that from the prejudice gene- 
gated and fostered by this discriminating 


system, the spirit of the laws outstripping 


the letter, no degree of rank, virtue, or 
merit, can exempt an Irish Catholic from 
being considered an object of suspicion ; 
and several of the most estimable privi- 
leges, and advantages of a free Govern. 
ment, to which they ought to consider 
themselves entitled, are rendered, with 
respect to them, inoperative :—In calling 
your attention to their situation, your Pe 
titioners beg leave to assure this honour- 
able house, that they are actuated more 
as Irishmen, than as Catholics; and less 
influenced by a partial interest, as a reli- 
gious description, than by an interest truly 
public and national, intimately connected 
with the welfare of this country, and the 
prosperity of the whole Empire; your 
Petitioners being fully convinced, both 
from history and experience, that however 
religious distinctions may have supplied 
a pretext, a spirit of political monopol 

has been the actuating principle of civil 
dissension, and of that unhappy national 
misunderstanding which has so long injured 
the character and lessened the value of 
this island:—For your Petitioners are 
strongly impressed with the conviction, 
that the continuance of the disqualifying 
laws is not only incompatible with the 
freedom and happiness of the great body 
of the Irish people, and detrimental to the 
resourses of the State ; but as it is calev- 
lated to damp the ardour and divert the 
attention of the nation to partial interests 
and party dissensions, from measure of 
general security, may eventually prove 
injurious to the strength and stability of 
the Empire:—Your Petitioners, with a 
deep sense of gratitude, acknowledge that 
they are indebted to the wisdom and libe- 
rality of the parliament of Ireland, and to 
the paternal interposition of his Majesty, 
for the removal of many of the disabilities 
and incapacities under which they le- 
boured ; and they refer, with confidence 
in the justice of their cause, to the solemn 
and memorable declaration of the Irish 
legislature ; “ That from the uniform 
and peaceable behaviour of the Roniah 
Catholics of Ireland for a long series of 
years, it appeared reasonable and expe- 
dient to relax the disabilities and inca- 
pacities under which they laboor, and that 
it must tend not only te the cultivation 
and improvement of this kingdom, but to 
the prosperity and strength of all his ma- 
jesty’s dominions, that his majesty’s sub- 
jects Of all denominations should enjoy 
the blessings of a free constitution, and 
should be bound to eacli ether by mutual 
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interest and’ mutuab affection. And! your 
Petitioners most solemnly declare, that 
they do not seek or wish. in any way to 
injure or-encroach upon the rights, privi- 
leges, possessions, or revenues, appertain- 
ing to. the bishops and clergy of the Pro- 
testant Religion, as by law established, or 
to the churches committed to their charge, 
or- to. any of them; the extent of their 
humble supplication being, that they be 
governed by the same laws, and rendered 
capable of the same civil and military of- 
fices, franchises, rewards, and: honours, as 
their fellow. subjects of every other religi- 
ous denomination: — May it therefore 
please this honourable house to take into 
its consideration the statutes, penal and 
restrictive, now-atlecting the Catholics of 
Treland, and to admit them to the. full 
enjoyment of those privileges which every 
Briton. regards as his best inheritance ; 
and which. your Petitioners most’ humbly 
presume to seek, as. the brethren of Eng- 
lishmen. and co-heirs of the Constitution ; 
And your Petitioners will ever pray, &c.”’ 
Mr. Grattan gave notice that he would, 
on Wednesday, move for a Committee to 
take the-said Petition into consideration. 
Mr. Montagu Matthew then presented 
another Petition to the same. effect, from 
the Catholics of: the county of Tipperary, 
which. was also ordered to lie on the table. 
[Sucar Distittation.] Mr. Coke pre- 
sented ‘a Petition from the land-owners and 
occupiers of land Norfolk, against the 
Sugar Distillation.—Colonel Bullock pre- 
sented a Petition from certain land-owners 
and occupiers.of land, in the neighbour- 
hood. of Colchester, against the Sugar Dis- 
tillation—Admiral’ Harvey presented a 
fromthe owners and occupiers of 
and in the neighbourhood of Rumford, in 
Essex, against the Sugar Distillation. All 
which were referred to the Committee. 
Lord Binning then moved, that the house 
should resolve. itself into a Committee of 
the whole house, to consider further of the 
Report which, upon the 13th day of April 
last, was made from the Committee ap- 
pointed to enquire and report how far, and 
under what circumstances, it may be prac- 
ticable-and expedient to confine the Dis- 
tilleries of the united kingdom, or of any 
part. of the united kingdom, to the use of 
Sagar and Molasses only; and also what 
other provision can be made. for the relief 
of ‘the Growers. of Sugar in the British 
West India. colonies. 
‘Mr. Coke could: not: letslip any oppor- 
tanity-of opposing a measureso mischie yous, 


as he considered the present to be. The 
object of the commitiee had been, to»point 
out a mode of relief for the West India 
planters ; but now the ground was shifted 
and the sugar distillation was recommended 
as necessary in the actual state of the coun- 
try. He reflected with the highest plea- 
sure upon the speech of the. Irish chan 
cellor of the exchequer upon this. sub- 
ject; a more solid, a more constitutional 
speech, could not have been delivered ; he 
thanked him for it, and was convinced he 
deserved the thanks of his country. The 
ground’ on which the English chancellor 
of the exchequer argued the case for the 
substitution was, that the price of corn 
was high, and that there were apprehen- 
sions of a scarcity. Both these proposi- 
tions he denied. The present price of 
corn was no more than a.remuneration. to 
the farmer, considering the failure of the 
beans. There was no scarcity; nor any. 
ground of apprehension of a scarcity; then 
why was such.a proposition held out, and 
a needless alarm created? If the landed 
interest were left to themselves, they would 
be able to supply the country, and. save 
the money expended for foreign corn. It 
had been well observed, that till the in- 
terference of government with the corn 
laws, we had always been an exporting 
country ; but when that interference took 
place, we began to import. It was the 
duty of the chancellor of the exchequer 
therefore to give every encouragement to 
the landed interest, instead of supporting 
@ proposition injurious to them. Ti:e hon: 
member then referred to several parts of 
the evidence in the report, to shew that, 
in the opinion of several’of the most com- 
petent witnesses examined by the com- 
mittee, the measure was not expedient 
with a view to the relief of the West In- 
dian planters, or on account of. any real 
grounds for the apprehension of a scarcity. 
Mr. Chalmers, chief clerk to the lords of 
the committee of privy council for the 
consideration of trade and colonial mat- 
ters, being asked whether, exclusive of 
any consideration of the situation of the 
West Indian planters, he saw any reasom 
why parliament should interfere to manage 
our resources for grain? replied, that he 
did not see any reason why parliament 
should interpose, as this might cause am 
alarm, and se produce: the evil supposed. 
Mr. C, Scott: said; that if the distilleries 
were restrained from the use of barley after 
the next crop, and that crop should prove 


abundant, there would bea very material 
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fall in the price. The hon. member stated, 
that he had letters from Nerfolk, repre- 
senting that there was every appearance 
of an abundant crop of barley. If this 
should be injured by the rain, there would 
be a great deal of black barley, which 
could be used in no way but in the distil- 
leries. Mr. Kent, land-surveyor, being 
asked whether he thought barley necessary 
to the mode of ,cropping in Norfolk, said 
that he considered the cultivation of barley 
as almost necessary to the existence of Nor- 
folk. Norfolk, the hon. member remarked, 
might be considered as the granary of Eng- 
land for barley, and could not be injured 
without material injury to the whole king- 
dom. Mr. Kent being asked, whether any 
substitutes for barley could be found to an- 
swer the purpose equally well, answered, 
« Certainly not; for oats would be the 
most obvious substitute, and them I con- 
sider to be one of the most exhausting of 
all crops: they rob the grass seed, and 
ultimately injure the wheat crops.” The 
hon. member observed, that a vast num- 
ber of cattle were fed on the grains in the 
distilleries, and sent to the London market, 
a source of supply which would be lost in 
the event of the substitution.. There was 
another most important point, which was 
brought forward in the evidence of Mr. 
Overman; which was, that in the event of 
a considerable depression in the price of 
barley, a great part of the land in Norfolk 
must be left uncultivated, and fall back to 
its pristine state. Mr. Elwan’s evidence 
also went to shew, that in the event of a 
fall in the price of barley, a smaller num- 
ber of labourers would be employed by 
the farmer; and a portion of his land, be- 
fore allotted to grain, must be left in grass. 
The honourable member next adverted 
to the great quantities of wheat and bar- 
ley brought from Norfolk to the London 
market; and the great injury that would 
arise, not only to that county, but to the 
whole kingdom, from any discouragement 
to the agricuiture of Norfolk. He con- 
cluded by opposing the motion for the 
speaker’s leaving the chair. He thought 
it best to oppose the measure in this stage ; 
for if ft went into a committee, almost the 
whole session might be occupied in dis- 
cussion, and hearing counsel on the various 
petitions. 

Mr. Rose would wish the house to take 
up this question upon a much wider ground 
than the hon. gentlemen who opposed it 
seemed to do. That the West India 
planters had made out their case, nobody 


who read the report could deny. It ap- 
peared from that, that several estates in 
Jamaica had been abandoned, and that 
others were likely to be abandoned unless 
some relief was afforded to the colonial 
trade. It should not be forgotten that the 
West Indian possessions of this country 
yielded an income of between eight and 
nine millions, spent in this country ; that 
the revenue in customs, excise, &c. on 
West Indian produce, amounted to five 
millions and a half annually; that the 
West Indian trade employed one-third of 
the shipping of the country; and that 
British manufactures to the amount of six 
millions were consumed in the West Indian 
market. When the committee had been first 
appointed, he had apprehensions that if the 
landed gentlemen took a narrow view of the 
question, it would not be easy to carry the 
measure into effect. But as he did not im- 
pute the opposition of these gentlemen to 
any narrow views of advantage to them- 
selves, he was not without hope that they 
would view the matter in another light;. 
and that a provision to prohibit the dis- 
tillation from corn till barley should sink 
to any given price, and then to allow it. 
to be used in distilleries till it rose to a 
certain price, would be considered as a 
sufficient security for their interests, and 
induce them to acquiesce in the measure. 
This was the best mode of relieving the 
West India merchants, whom every body 
allowed to be in a situation requiring relief. 
No person but the late chancellor of the 
exchequer for Ireland had suggested any 
other remedy, viz. by lowering the duties 
on sugar ; but that right honourable baro- 
net must have been aware, that the last 
addition of three shillings per ewt. had 
been laid on by the late administration. 
About 400,000 quarters of malt were con-= 
sumed in the distilleries, and three millions; 
and a half in the breweries; and if it was 
not for the improvement in science, the 
quantity of barley consumed in the brew-, 
eries would be double what it was. It 
appeared that this country imported to 
the amount of 700,000 quarters of corn 
annually ; and though he thanked God 
that he had no apprehension of a scarcity, 
yet he thought they ought to be appre- 
hensive of the rise that. might take place 
in the price of bread. A right hon. gent. 
had said on a former night, that this mea- 
sure would bea violation of the act of union; 


_and that they ought not, under the tempta- 


tion of: an immediate convenience, to sus- 
pend the provisions of that act. No man 
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more anxiously than himself wished that 
the articles of union between the two 
countries should be preserved from viola- 
tion, so far as the principles of good faith 
required ; but why was it necessary to 
adhere to the letter of these articles, in 
opposition to a measure of great public 
utility? all that was asked of Ireland was, 
that at a period of great distress to a valu- 
able part of his majesty’s subjects, whilst 
this country with a view to their relief 
suspended the distillation from corn, Ire- 
land should suspend its export of spirits 
to this country. The right hon. gent. 
then recapitulated his various arguments, 
and concluded with expressing a hope, that 
the measure in the guarded shape he had 
suggested, would be acceded to. 

Sir W. W. Wynne allowed the distress of 
the West India Planters and Merchants, 
and would be ready to give them relief in 
any other way than this. He had sug- 
gested for that purpose a reduction of the 
duty on such sugar as should be employed 
in the feeding of cattle. But, whilst he 
was anxious to afford relief to the West 
Indies, he could not consent to such a 
measure as the present, which would 
press exclusively on the landed interest. 
The present price of barley was not 
extraordinary, considering the shortness 
of the last crop. for these reasons he 
should oppose the Speaker’s leaving the 
Chair. 

Mr. Barham rose and said ;*—Mr. Speak- 
er; Having been a pretty diligent mem- 
ber of this committee ; having concurred 
in the report and the measure originally 
recommended in it; having also, though 
with much less satisfaction to my own 
mind, acceded to the measure afterwards 
proposed ; I was very desirous to offer my 
opinion on the subject, when it was last 
under discussion ; and I was the more anx- 
ious to obtain your notice, because it so 
happened, that not one of this laborious 
committee had an opportunity to vindi- 
cate their report, excepting indeed one 
honourable member who spoke very short- 
ly at the beginning of the debate, and an 
honourable friend of mine, who obtained 
something like a hearing when the house 
was exhausted, and cou!d no longer com- 
mand its attention to a speech which, at a 
‘More auspicious moment, could not have 
failed to make the deepest impression.— 
Sir; this subject presents itself in two 


* From the original edition, printed for 
J. Stockdale, Piccadilly. 
Vou. XI. 


distinct points of view.—First as a matter 
of domestic economy ; and here we have 
to enquire merely whether the situation of 


‘the country be suchas to demand mea- 


sures of precaution in regard to its supply 
of corn ; and if that were found to be the 
case, whether the present measure be a 
fit one for the purpose.—Next it should be 
regarded as a measure of relief to the co- 
lonies; and then the enquiry will be, 
whether the colonies need relief? whether 
as a matter of policy in regard to our own 
interest, and as a matter of justice in re- 
gard to their claims, relief should, be 
granted? and finally, whether, if relief be 
granted, this mode of relief be the most 
advantageous to them, and least inconve- 
nient to ourselves ?—First then, as to the 
domestic question in regard to our supply 
of corn. Iam aware, sir, of the delicacy 
of this subject.—I know how very unde- 
sirable such discussions are when they can 
be avoided, and I am fully sensible of the 
mischiefs that may arise from false alarm. 
But, Sir, when facts are brought before 
you, it is impossible not to know them ; 
when bos: it is impossible not to be- 
lieve them: and of this I am sure, that at 
all times it is safest to speak truth, and 
that, if a false alarm may be dangerous, a 
false security may be fatal—But whether 
it was right or wrong to stir this subject, 
it is not our doing. The question of scar- 
city was first brought forward by those 
who oppose us. It was they who called 
those witnesses, who proved the shortness 
of last year’s crop; it was they who en- 
tered into those long examinations. We 
submitted with reluctance, and merely to 
avoid the imputation of partiality which 
would have been readily bestowed on us, 
had we resisted the course they chose to 
follow. Well, sir, they completely estab- 
lished their position, and proved the great 
deficiency of the last crop. This was 
done indeed, with a very different view, 
and for a very different purpose than that 
which resulted from it. They established 
the deficiency of the last crop, in order to 
justify the present high prices; not observ- 
ing, that while they were carrying a col- 
lateral point, they were cutiing the main 
ground from under their feet ; forgetting 
that you cannot know a thing for one pur- 
pose, and not know it for another; and 
forgetting, that the crop could not at~the 
same time be short, in order tojustify high 
prices, and abundant, in order to justify 
non-importation.—Sir ; if we could divest 
ourselves of all bias that our minds ray 
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have taken in the course of this contest ; 
if we could forget all the arguments that 
have been bandied about on both sides ; 
if we could suppose a house of commons 
quite new to the subject, and that the mi- 
nister should come down and tell us, that 
the usual supply of corn to the amount of 
800,000 quarters, on which the nation had 
hitherto depended for support, was stopt 
by the enemy; if he farther informed us, 
that, on careful enquiry, it appeared that 
our late crop was materially deficient, can 
there -be a doubt that such information 
would excite a very serious sensation in 


the house? Can there be a doubt that, if 


any member should discover within our 
reach a source from which this deficit 
could be supplied, he would be hailed 
with the most joyful acclamation? It would 
probably next occur to us, that the most 
energetic measures should be adopted to 
prevent a recurrence of the case. Exten- 
sion and improvement of agriculture would, 
doubtless, be our next concern: but would 
any man suppose that, with a view to 
these, we should refuse the immediate sup- 
ply? Would any man suppose it possible, 
that those who had not objected to the im- 
portation of corn from foreign states last 
year, when the crop was plentiful, would 
now object to an equivalent importation 
from our-own colonies, when the crop had 
been notoriously deticient * and that those 
who were so much alarmed at losing the 
usual source of supply, would be still more 
alarmed when a new source of supply 
were found in its place?—I know very 
well that it is not barley, but wheat and 
oats which we were wont to import; but 
this makes no difference. In common 
times, the different sorts of grain are easily 
commutable in various uses, and, in times 
of scarcity, the great object is, that there 
should be a sufficient supply of some corn 
or other.—I think, sir, I might stop even 
here, and that to every man of common 
understanding, enough has been said. But 
the farther we proceed, the stronger will 
be the case.—The argument as to barley 
separately, seems more cogent, because it 
is more specific. We know that of barley, 
the usual consumption is equal to the 
usual crop ; for of barley there is usually 
neither import wer export, It has not 
been alleged by any one, that at the time 
of the last crop there was any unusual 
stock on hand, and it is proved that the 
last crop was deficient at the least one 
fourth. How then stands the case? The 
usual Consumption and the usual crop are 


| diminish the consumption ; 


equal, but the last crop was greatly defi- 
cient. Of two thingsthen, one must hap- 
pen ; either we must reduce our consump- 
tion to the crop, or we’ must by importa- 
tion bring up our crop to the consumption. 
Which will you choose? to my argu- 
ment it is indifferent. If you say, « We 
will import ;”’ I answer, “ ‘This is exactly 
what we propose*to do, importing only, 
instead of corn, sugar, which stands in lieu 
of corn.’’—What interest has the barley- 
grower here? If indeed he wishes the 
market not to be supplied, in order that 
he may get exorbitant prices, he has a 
very strong interest against the measure. 
But such a view he disclaims ; and if the 
deficiency of the market is to be supplied, 
to him it must be indifferent from whence 
the supply arrives; whether from the Bal- 
tic, in the shape of corn, or from the West 
Indies, in the shape of sugar.—But per- 
haps you will take the other alternative, 
and say, “ we will not import, but we will 
” and this 
seems to be the favourite answer. Accord- 
ingly we are told, there is “ sufficient for 
a diminished consumption ;’’a phrase, by- 
the-by, which might be used in scarcity 
and almost in famine.—Well; the con- 
sumption is to be diminished. Now, what 
is this measure, but a measure to diminish 
the consumption by exactly that quantit 

which is used in the distillery? What dit 
ference here again does it make to the bar- 
ley-grower how it is to be diminished, so 
the diminution is to take place? Would it 
be better for him, if the saving should be 
effected by painful privations in the food 
of cattle and man? Alas! sir,a good deal 
of this privation will still be necessary ; 
for the amount consumed in the distillery 
is far short of the deficit—An argument 
of this nature admits of no answer but by 
denial of the premises. But what are the 
premises? One, an uncontested fact, name- 
ly, that the usual consumption is equal to 
the usual crop; and the other, a fact es- 
tablished by the concurrent testimony of 
all the witnesses* brought by our op- 
ponents, and examined by themselves ; 
persons of all descriptions, and from all 
quarters; practical farmers, theoretical far- 
mers, corn-dealers, writers on economy, 
all agreeing that the barley crop had been 
thus deficient. Now, sir, persons coming 


* I think there was one exception; 2 
witness from Dorsetshire, who stated that, 
in this county, the crops had not been so 
bad as in other parts. 
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into a court and beginning by a disclaimer 
of the testimony of all the witnesses, called 
and éxamined by themselves, do not, I 
think, open their case very auspiciously. 
But this is not all; they tell you also, that 
not only these witnesses were incompetent 
to speak of the crop, but that no witness- 
es could be competent to that purpose ; 
for that Price is the only criterion by 
which a judgment can be formed of the 
crop. Why then, I would ask, did they 
bring these witnesses before the commit- 
tee? Why those tedious exaniinations of 
witnesses thus known to be incompetent, 
when the question might have been sc- 
curely answered by calling for the Ga- 
zette? But let this inconsistency pass. 
We may safely do it, for we shall present- 
ly stop them at another. We will sup- 
pose them to have apologized to the com- 
mittee for the time they wasted, and to 
have explained to the house how it is that, 
in the month of May, no person can tell 
whether the last crop was productive or 
not, when in the next breath, they tell you 
that the next crop must be abundant. They 
shall come back ‘ recti in curia’ to argue on 
their new ground. Price is the crite- 
rion :—be it so—That Price, taken on a 
base sufficiently extended, is a safe index 
of the proportion between the quantity of 
any article and the demand for it, no per- 
son in his senses ever doubted, or ever will. 
But that Price, taken on a narrow scale 
either of time or place, would be a most 
fallacious criterion, is not less evident: 
for how often does it happen that the price 
of any thing shall suddenly rise, or sud- 
denly fall, without any circumstance in- 
tervening, which could have materially 
altered either the stock or the consumption? 
A thousand causes aflect it, both physical 
and moral, some belonging to the thing it- 
self, and some quite independent of it.— 
But let this go too.—The present price 
shall be the criterion, taking it from the 
beginning of this committee to the present 
time. Has not this price, then, progres- 
sively risen from the beginning ‘to the 
end? Isit not now at the highest, and at 
the highest under the existence of a cause 
which must necessarily depress it ; name- 
ly, the expectation of a measure which is 
to take out of the market a considerable 
demand ? Notwithstanding this, the price 
has risen from 39s. to 48s. Four years 
ago, the legislature determined, that when 
barley should exceed 33 shillings, the 
ports should be open to importation ; 
thereby judging, as between the grower 
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and consumer, that it ought not to exceed 
that price. Whether this be a proper 
maximum, I will not enquire ; but I ven- 
ture to aflirm that the present price proves 
the present supply to be unusually defici- 
ent: for, were the present supply equal to 
the usual supply; the present price would 
be lower than the usual price, under the 
circumstance of an unusual diminution of 
demand being expected.—I know not how 
to proceed farther in proof; and I imagine 
few persons will expect it, or will hesitate 
to conclude that measures of precaution 
ought to be adopted for economizing our 
stock of corn, whether they form their 
judgment on the obvious fact that our 
usual sources of supply are stopt ;—on the 
evidence given relative to late crops of 
barley, oats, pease, and potatoes, &c. ;— 
or whether they form it on a consideration 
of the present price under the peculiar 
circumstances of the moment.—But it is 
said, “ why not wait till you find the mar- 
ket practically to fail? Any man may 
yet buy what barley he wants.” Sir, I 
deny the fact:* but even if it were so, I 
believe it will be safer to begin saving 
when called on by prudence, than to go 
on consuming till stepped by necessity.— 
I know not that it 1s necessary to add 
more on this part of the subject: but as a 
great deal has been said respecting the 
price of ccrn, I also am desirous to offer 
my opinion on that point.—Gentlemen 
say, they do not desire too high a price. 
I agree with them. They will probably 
agree with me, when I say that I should 
be sorry the price were too low. Not only 
because too low a price must occasion too 
high a price afterwards; but also because 
I can enter into their feelings both as a 
farmer and a landlord. Yet though we 
agree that the price should be neither 
too high nor too low, we may perhaps 
be no nearer for that ; the question still 
remains, what is too high or too low? A 
word has lately been discovered, which 
seems to be very much liked, namely, a 
remunerating price. I do not object to 
this word: but I fear we shall use it in a 
different sense, and that much is to be set- 
tled before we shall agree what it means, 


* It is a fact that, in many parts of the 
north, the markets are not supplied; and 
that the greatest distress prevatls. The 
London market has indeed not failed yet : 
but when that market shall fail, it will not 
be a case for precaution; for preeaution 
will be too late. 
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or ought to mean.—The remunerating 
price of corn must depend a great deal on 
the renumerating price of land.—Now, 
sir, if we were to consult gentlemen from 
various parts as to what was considered 
to-be the remunerating price of land in 
their several counties, we should find that 
rents had increased, and were increasing, 
at an astonishing rate. In Hampshire, I 
know much land that, in a few years, has 
doubled its rent. In Norfolk, I remember 
barley-land letting as 3s. per acre, which 
now lets at 15s. Of Essex I cannot speak 
so much from personal knowledge; but I 
haye good authority for saying that land 
there has got to an extravagant price. In 
South-Wales (in many parts of which, 
barley is the principal crop), I can affirm, 
that the rise of rents is such as, till lately, 
no landlord had hoped for; and Scotland, 
I believe, is not behind-hand in this re- 
spect.—I do not mention this in the way of 
blame : it is natural that land-owners, like 
other persons, should take the best price 
which the market will afford. As there 
neither is nor can be combination, it is 
fairly taken. I pretend not to be more 
unwilling than others to participate in 
these advantages: but I mention it as a 
reason why the landholder should not 
complain of unequal burthens and undue 
depression, for which he can and does so 
fully indemnify himself; I mention it, to 
shew that those who claim a high remu- 
nevating price for corn, are not without 
interest in that price themselves.—Well, 
sir, we will suppose the remunerating 
price to be adjusted with the landlord : it 
remains to settle with the farmer—He 
will naturally first claim a price that shall 
cover his rent, taxes, and other charges ; 
which shall cover the loss by a deficient 


crop ; and this, it seems, must be so cal- 


culated, that the price of any one crop 


must cover the failure of every other. 


For instance, barley must be dear, not 


only because barley has failed, but be- 


cause pease and beans have failed. But 


had pease and beans been abundant, how 


would it have been then? I question if 
we should have heard that, on that ac- 
count, barley should be cheaper, any more 
than we hear that barley should be cheap 
because the crop of wheat was abundant. 
You see, sir, the principle is, that the 
loss by deficiency of any crop may be 
charged on any other ‘crop; but the abun- 
dance of any crop may not be carried to 
the credit of any other crop in extenua- 
tion of its price—We will however sup- 


pose all this to be settled with the farmer, 
—He will next claim a sufficient profit 
to enable him to live comfortably and 
genteelly. We know what this means, 
for we have it before our eyes. Parts of 


the country may differ ; but in many parts - 


it means this, that they are to live at more 
expence, not only than their own ances- 
tors, but the ancestors of many of their 
landlords. It would also be expected that 
their profits should enable them to provide 
for their families, not only in their dwn 
line, but also in the different walks of life 
formerly occupied by the higher orders, 
Still it remains, that they should have the 
means of laying by wherewithal to pur- 
chase their own or neighbouring farms, if 
such should come to sale: and accord- 
ingly I have heard, from no incompetent 
authority, that half the land which has 
been sold of late years, has passed into 
the hands of farmers.—In this class, as in 


every other, the road to prosperity should . 


be open. Industry, perseverance, and 
economy, should insure competency ; su- 
perior skill and superior fortune should 
lead to advancement: but where gains are 
so considerable as to enable a great pro- 
portion of any class to move from its 
sphere, ill consequences will follow. Lux- 
uryy every-where pernicious, is no-where 
so fatal as when it infects those whose bu- 
siness it is to till the earth : I throw outas 
a suggestion for those whom it may con- 
cern, whether the too great association of 
the higher orders with this class of men, 
by whatever excellent motives it has been 
prompted, may not have served in some 
degree to give them ideas that rather be- 
long to gentlemen? And from the very 
narrow view which some gentlemen take 
of this subject, I cannot he!p adding, that 
it seems to me as if they had too much 
adopted ideas that belong to farmers— 
I shall say no more on this subject, but 
that, in my opinion, the rents of land are 
too high, the profits of farmers too high, 
and the price of provisions too high for 
the people, the bulk of whom have no 
other prospect than that of closing a life 
of labour in a workhouse.—I now turn to 
another part of the subject, the Colonial 
case. This, sir, though we have endéa- 
voured to blind ourselves to it so long ; 
though it is but a very short time since, 
even in this house, we have heard of the 
exorbitant gains of the planters; though, 
within two years, they were still thought 
to be the fittest subjects for fresh taxation 
(the tax being only not collected from 
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the impossibility of taking something 
where'nothing was left) ;* notwithstanding 
all this obstinate ignorance of their case, 
that case is now fully made out, ‘so that no 
man can pretend to doubt it ; by the con- 
current reports of: three successive com- 
mittées, it is proved to be neither more nor 
less than this,—That colonial property, 
having for a long time made very inade- 

uate returns for the capital employed, is 
at last arrived at that point, that it makes 
no return at all. So that this great part 
of your empire, whose produce pays di- 
rectly four millions into the Exchequer ; 
which maintains 17,000 seamen for your 
navy; which takes off six millions of your 
manufactures, and which has contributed, 
within these last twenty years, more to 
the balance of your foreign trade than 
any other class, has, as the return for its 
own capital and industry, left—not one 
shilling !—Presuming, then, that the ex- 
tremity of the case is no longer question- 
able: the next enquiry will be as to its 
real cause, and its proper remedy. The 
immediate cause is obvious ; namely, that 
the importation of their main staple com- 
modity, sugar, far exceeds the demand ; 
and that, consequently, its price has fallen 
so low, as barely to cover the charges of 
production, duty, freight, &c. Thus their 
profits are reduced to nothing: while all 
the burthens imposed on them, and sup- 
portable only in times of prosperity, remain 
‘unmitigated.—Had_ this excess of impor- 
tation beyond the demand arisen merely 
from the spontaneous produce of our old 
islands, or even from a gradual decline of 


* It is said, these are not taxes on the 
planter, but on the consumer. This is 
however not the case. It cannot be laid 
down as a general proposition, that taxes 
fall either on the producer or the consumer: 
‘for, according to circumstances, they will 
fall on either, or on both: and this de- 
on the degree of supply and demand. 
‘I prove it thus: There must be a maxi- 
mum of price at which consumption will 
cease, and a minimum at which produc- 
tion will cease. Now then, suppose this 
maximum to exist, a fresh tax would ne- 
cessarily fall on the producer: for, accord- 
ing to the premises, the consumer can 
pay no higher price. If, en the other 
‘hand, the price be at its minimum, a fresh 
‘tax must fall on the consumer; for the 
producer can go no lower. Intermediate 
. a must be governed by the same prin- 
ciple. 
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our domestic consumption, these things 
might be fairly left to recover their due 
proportion : and certainly, the colonies, 
though, under any particular pressure, 
they might have asked for relief, and 
though, under particular circumstances, it 
might have been wise on our own account 
to have granted it; yet they could have 
claimed nothing as aright. But if it is 
by your acts, and by acts of which you de- 
rive the benefit, that the due proportion 
of supply and demand has been destroyed ; 
and that, by your assistance only, the le- 
vel can be restored, they have a right to 
apply not only to your liberality and po- 
licy, but to your justice.—The case is glar- 
ing. By your conquests, almost all the 
sugar in the world is forced into this mar- 
ket, and, by the conquests of Buonaparte, 
here it is confined. I admit indeed, that 
the production of the old colonies has been 
somewhat extended * but not inthe same 
degree with our domestic consumption ; 
so that this cannot be assigned as a rea- 
son for withholding relief, at least in as 
far as the evil has arisen from your own 
acts, in which they had no interest, and 
over which they had no controul. Much 
pains has been taken not only to justify 
the refusal of relief by representing that 
their distress arose from extended specu- 
lations, but to mark these with an oppro- 
bious character. Extended agriculture is 
doubtless a speculation: but why a gamb- 
ling speculation ? I wish to know, sir, 
whether British subjects, acquiring or in- 
heriting land in the British colonies, for- 
feit not only their right (as it would seem 
they do) to equal favour, but also the right 
to have their actions tried by the same 
standard of morality? A landholder here 
improves his estate, enlarges his crops; and 
brings his waste land into cultivation :—it 
is a speculation, and may be profitable or 
not : but, at any rate, it is deemed an ho- 
nourable and praise worthy exertion. A 
land-holder in the colonies does the same 
thing : but there, having first deprived him 
of the reward of his industry, to justify 
that act, you brand him with the name of 


* This extension has less arisen from 
the cultivation of new lands, than from the 
introduction of a more productive plant, 
the Bourbon-cane: and the extension is 
more apparent than real, for though the 
south-sea cane yields a greater quantity 
of sugar, yet that ‘sugar contains a less 
proportion of true saccharine matter than 
the other. 
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a gambling speculator. . But it has been 
said, if the evil arises from an over-produc- 
tion of sugar, the planters have the reme- 


- dy in their own hands. Let them pro- 


duce a less quantity. Sir, no concert or 
combination is possible in so numerous a 
body ; nor will the effect be produced, as 
in most other instances it would, by the 
natural operation of a low price. In other 
cases of agriculture, if a crop be unpro- 
ductive as to price, it will not be renewed, 
but other crops will be substituted in its 
room. Such is not the case with sugar.— 
A sugar estate can be converted to no 
other purpose *, without sacrificing nearly 
the whole ; nor can its crop be lessened, 
without aggrivated loss: for, as the ex- 
pences must remain nearly the same, 
whatever be the crop; it follows that, the 
lower the price may be, the more every 
man is compelled to keep his crop at the 
highest, in order, if possible, to prevent 
actual loss where there had been no gain 
before +. I think, sir, I might here con- 
clude, without farther argument, that re- 
lief is due to the colonies ; and that on this 
shewing alone, an equitable government 
could not refuse it, because their ruin 
arises from the acts of this country, of 
which this country derives the benefit. I 
might represent that, in balancing between 


* If it were possible to convert sugar 
estates into coffee or cotton plantations, it 
is clear that not much would be gained 
thereby: it would be exchanging merely 
a glut of sugar for a glut of coffee or cot- 
ton.—From the introduction of new ob- 
jects of cultivation from the East, perhaps, 
in time much benefit may result: but 
these things are too distant to save the co- 
lonies, which must perish before such be- 
nefit could arise. But surely this proposal 
to the colonies, of changing the object of 
their cultivation, comes rather curiously 
from those who contend, that the agricul- 
ture of Great Britain and Ireland would be 
ruined if any other corn was substituted in 
lieu of barley in only onc-cight of its usual 
crop. 

+ But supposing it were possible for the 
planter to reduce his crop, the consequence 
must be, that the exportation from this 
country, and the shipping employed, must 
undergo a similar diminution. How far 
this may touch the vital interest of Great 
Britain, will best appear from the consi- 
deration of what our enemy is aiming 
chiefly to destroy,—our commerce and 
havy. 


them and those of any other class of men, 
not only the relative importance of the 
parties to the state should be considered, 
but also the importance which the thing 
contentled for is to those parties ; and that, 
however inferior a stake to the nation the 
prosperity of the colonies may be, com- 
pared with the prosperity of its domestic 
agriculture, yet if the thing in question 
be all to one, and little to the other, it 
should not be refused.—Such language 
would the colonies be entitled to hold: - 
(for are they not equally your subjects ?) 
but continued oppression has taught them 
an humble tone. Vor equal favour they pre- 
sume not to ask, of unequal burthens they 
presume'not to complain; and though, 
when they were prosperous, you seized on 
the greater part of their profits as soon as 
it could be effected ; though you now con- 
tinue equal exaction when those profits 
are extinct, they submit, and all they now 
ask of you is, that they may at least be 
permitted to exist; and, finally, in the 
moment of their ruin, they tell you that, 
if you destroy their only market, they 
must perish.—Sir ; the colonies may claim 
of you not only on these grounds of com- 
mon right, which every subject must have 
under every government; but they may 
claim of you your positive engagement and 
plighted faith. What was your original 
compact with the colonies? 1 cannot be 
supposed to mean an instrument signed 
and exchanged ; but I mean an understand- 
ing as binding and clear as any instrument 
could have ratified. You took theirall; you 
subjected their interest to that of Great 
Britain in every possible way. Bound to 
navigate in your ships ; compelled to part 
with their produce in a raw state, that you 
might have the benefit of its manvutac- 
ture ;—of you only, they were permitted 
to buy ;,in your market only, they were 
permitted to sell. Is «& possible, then, to 
suppose that nothing was given them in 
return? Yes, sir, by the same authority 
which took this from them,—by act of 
parliament, you gave them in return—your 
market. It was monopoly for monopoly :— 
and now if, retaining that which you took, 
you deprive them of that which you gave 
in return, your laws were a snare, and 
your injustice is complete.—Now, whether 
this monopoly of your market be recalled 
by act of parliament, or destroyed indi- 
rectly by the acts of your government, 
the eifect is the same to them ; and the in- 
justice will be the same in you, till you re- 
pair the wrong.—In this instance you may 
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repair it at an easy price. The fortune of 
war, by stopping the importation of corn, 
has thrown a great advantage into the 
hands of the farmer ;—the fortune of war, 
by stoppping the exportation of sugar, 
when you had overloaded the market, has 
reduced the planter to ruin. What must 
we think of the former class, that would 
not part with a small share of this advan- 
tage, to save the latter? what must we 
think of a legislature which would not 
compel them? The case between the 
colonies and the land (for so our oppo- 
nents force us invidiously to put it) may 
be stated in any other way. The nation 
required of the colonies to provide sugar 
for its consumption and export. It re- 
quired of: the land-holders to provide 
corn for its increasing population. The 
colonist has met the demand, and is 
ruined ; the corn-grower has not met the 
demand, and is rewarded by a higher 
price.—They say, ‘ What right has the co- 
lonist to the distillery? This is a British 
consumption, and belongs to the British 
producer.” Good: but then, what right 
have you to his trade? then, what right 
has the British producer to his con- 
sumption? But, sir, I deny that the 
distillery is a British consumption. At 
this moment, barley may be imported 
from any port of Europe. It is your 
enemy who prevents it, and not your 
law. How can the distillery then be called 
a British consumption, when, if Buona- 
parte would suffer it, that distillery might 
be wholly supplied with corn from the 
Baltic >—They say, this measure is taking 
from England, and giving to the West In- 
dies.—Sir ; it is taking nothing from Eng- 
land; but it is substituting the produce of 
the West Indies for that of-foreign states ; 
it is giving to England an advantage in 
the balance of trade; it is giving her inde- 
pendence of the enemy as to her supply 
of food ; and it is giving her security as 
to the possession of her colonies. But 
were it taking something from England, 
surely it were wiser to forege a tempo- 
rary advantage, than risk the permanent 
source of profit. One cannot, on this oc- 
casion, help recollecting the Roman fable 
which represented the limbs as refusing 
sustenance to the stomach. Here the case 
is inverted ; it is the stomach which would 
refuse to impart its nourishment to the 
limbs which had fed it.—I think one might 
put a case of tolerable analogy to the pre- 
sent, thus: we will suppose that, by the 
fortune of war, the island of Sicily had 
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| fallen into our hands; that, by capitula- 


tion, all the grain of that fertile country 
had been admitted to your market ; and 
that, from the course of the war, all ex- 
portation of corn were stopped. We will 
suppose that, at the same time, sugar had 
risen to an unusual price ; that one con- 
siderable source of its import were closed 
by the enemy, and that the crops in the 
remaining islands had been short. We 
will suppose next, that some ingenious 
person had discovered a means of extract- 
ing sugar from wheat: under these cir- 
cumstances the land-holders come: before 
you, and say: ‘we have received little 
from our estates for some years past’; .at 
present we receive nothing. The interest 
on our mortgages is accumulating; our 
annuities and jointures are unpaid; our 
estates are on the eve of foreclosure for 
sums quite disproportioned to their value ; 
and our families are starving: we desire 
you to admit this new sugar into use ; we 
ask it only for a time, and while colonial 
sugar shall be scarce.’ Does any man 
think that, under such circumstances, the 
colonies would wish to interpose a selfish 
objection; or that, if they did, it would 
not be treated with well merited scorn? 
If so, let it be explained where is the dif- 
ference in this from the present case, ex- 
cepting the relative weight of the parties ? 
If there be no other difference, I, sir, will 
tell you, in the face of the world, that, in 
rejecting the measure, you sign your 
shame, and confess that power is the mea- 
sure of your injustice.—I know it will be 
said, the case is not analogous in one 
respect ; for it is not the admission of 
sugar the colonies require, but the prohi- 
bition of corn. Sir; the colonies require 
no prohibition: for them it would be 
much better to say nothing of corn, and 
merely to take oif the prohibitory duty 
on sugar. Admitted on the same terms 
as malt, sugar would speedily occupy the 
brewery as well as the distillery : but it 
is your own revenue which requires the 
prohibition : for, were the indiscriminate 
use of barley and sugar admitted, the re- 
venue could not be protected against fraud. 
It is therefore, on the behalf of your reve- 
nue, proposed that, the use of sugar being 
prohibited in the brewery, the use of 
grain should be prohibited in the distil- 
lery, which consumes not one fourth of 
the other—Sir; the colonies which have 
been fettered and restricted for the bene- 
fit of every other class that desired it, can 
perhaps not be substantially and perma- 
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nently relieved without some sacritice 
somewhere. And indeed their case is 
desperate, if it be expected that they 
shall propose a mode of relief to which no 
man will urge an objection. That cir- 
cumstances should have furnished so un- 
objectionable a mode as the present mea- 
sure, was not within their expectation ; 
and if-this should fail, they must indeed 
be sanguine if they continue to hope.— 
It has been remarked, I think by Montes- 
quieu, that the colonies of a monarchy are 
generally better off than those of a free 
state. ‘The remark is just, and the reason 
is plain. A monarch has no interest to 
oppress one class of his subjects in order 
to favour another. In a state where a 
popular assembly has much to say, it is 
otherwise. There, different interests come 
into collision ; the stronger will prevail, 
and the colonial, being the weakest, will 
generally be oppressed.—The conduct of 
Great Britain forms no exception to this 
remark ; and we have paid the price of 
it. America resisted, and was lost. The 
West Indies cannot indeed resist, but they 
may be ruined.—Methinks I hear some 
gentlemen say, What then? It may be 
true perhaps, that the present proprietors 
will be ruimed: but what is this to the 
nation? The islands will remain ; sugar 
will still be imported ; manufacture will 
still be exported; and ships will still be 
employed.—Persons who can thus treat 
the extinction of a whole community, as 
a matter of indifference to the state, whose 
injustice produced it, will hardly expect 
to be addressed with the language which 
‘a just and generous nation would desire to 
hear. But, sir, it will be found, that those 
amongst us who are least sensible to the 
feelings of justice and generosity, are not 
so entirely without interest in the case as 
they flatter themselves they are. If, Sir, 
matters could proceed quietly to this point, 
I grant you that nothing would have hap- 
pened but the total ruin of the present 
proprietors ; and whether this, with all its 
ramifications, would or would not produce 
some serious convulsion in the state, I will 
not pronounce.—But matters will not pro- 
ceed quietly to this point. Let us trace 


‘the natural progress of their ruin a little 
‘closer. For a short time it will probably 


happen, that such proprietors as are un- 


‘gncumbered with debt, and have other 


resourses, will endeavour to continue their 
establishment, submitting rather to a total 
loss of income than capital. The majority 
cannot do this; and their estates will be 
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abandoned to the creditor for his debt, 
however disproportioned to the value. A 
foreclosure of three-fourths of the West- 
India property must speedily take place. 
But however cheaply the property will 
be acquired by the new owners, still, if it 
produces nothing a similar transfer must 
soon recur. Perhaps it will be said, when 
this has happened to a certain extent, a 
diminution of produce will ensue, and 
every thing be restored to a proper level. 
But observe what must happen in the mean 
time. A whole community will not be 
led to certain ruin without an efiort to 
save themselves. This application to 
Great Britain is their first effort. I know 
not what may be the next; but this J 
know, that no wise nation will place any 
class of its subjects in a situation where 
they have nothing to lose. Be as pow- 
erful as you may, be they as weak as the 

may, it is unwise to reduce them to de- 
spair. How the storm may burst, I cannot 
tell; but in a war like this, it is not easy 
to sey what new cases may arise. I like 
not to dwell on this subject. -Let those 
hear, who will take warning.—But, sir, it 
is not the white inhabitants only we are to 
consider. Will the negroes be inditlerent 
spectators of this process? Believe me, 
notwithstanding all we have heard, a great 
portion of them are strongly attached: to 
their masters ; and this sentiment has, in 
many cases, been hereditary for several 
generations, on both sides. We have often 
seen when, under such circumstances, an 
estate was alienated, how the negroes pined 
under the change, and resented it on their 
new masters; how, from orderly and con- 
tented people, they became disaffected 
and fit for any mischief. It. is not by 
force, but by opinion, they are governed. 
Now, if as a general case, they see their 
masters extinguished one after another, is 
it to be imagined that no dangerous feel- 
ings will be excited? Will they be en: 
tirely passive when, throughout the islands, 


they themselves, taken in execution for 
debt, are torn from their homes, their pro- 


perty and their families? Can we be sure 
that not one of their masters, indignant at 
the ruin he had not deserved, and stung 
with the view of a starving family, may, 
by some hasty word or deed, strike that 
spark which will fire the train, and pro- 
duce a conflagration which torrents of 
British blood must extinguish? Let not 
this be called high colouring; it is the 
natural progress of effect from.the cause ; 
and a case like this will be more dan- 
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gerous, as the white population of the 
islands must speedily be reduced to a very 
low ebb, being composed chiefly of per- 
sons whose salaries can no longer be paid. 
But I have heard some persons say, Great 
Britain would do better without the colo- 
nies; even leave them to their fate.— 
Such theories have been broached: for 
what is there too absurd not to have met 
with some partisans? It is pretty clear, 
however, that it is not by such theories 
we have risen to our present greatness, 
and are now able to contend with the 
world ; and it is pretty evident, that, but 
for the force which arises from the oppo- 
site system, we should be as nothing in 
the sca'e. But even to these theorists I 
would say, At least then keep the colonies, 
that you may give them away; Bona- 
parte has a very different sense of their 
value, and, if you want peace, will pro- 
bably, for that single cession, grant your 
own terms as to the rest.—I have still one 
set of men to answer. ‘It is those who say 
—‘ We admit your case ; you have every 


claim on the justice and generosity of the 


British public. As a member of that 
public, we will go any length to assist 
you; but we will not be singled out. 
Why fall on the land only, when the na- 
tion at large should pay the price?’ I 
think, sir, I have shewn that this measure 
will fall on no one; that even for itself it 
is desirable ; that from the land it could 
only take what the land-holder ought not, 
and professes not to desire, namely, exor- 
bitant prices for corn; and that, at most, 
it is but admitting the colonies to a small 
part of the benefit which the stopt im- 
portation has given to the land.—But, sir, 
the reason why this particular mode of re- 
lief is urged, is this: that it is the only one 
which is immediate. Other things may 
perhaps do more permanent good, but 
their effect is distant. The colonies cannot 
live so long, as to wait the result. If there 
were other modes of relief, can gentlemen 
imagine that those interested for the colo- 
nies would be so absurd to persist in striv- 
ing for that which they were least likely 
to obtain? Would they by preference 
choose to contend with the most powerful 
interest in the house or the country? 
Those of the committee, who. urge that 
relief might be obtained in a better way, 
have not dealt fairly with the colonies. 
It was their duty to attend when other 
modes of relief were considered: and if 
they had been present, they would have 
known what difficulties present them- 
Vou, XI, 
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selves in every direction. When they 
imagined their own pockets were con- 
cerned, they were never absent half an 
hour ; but when the object of relief to the 
colonies which the house had enjoined 
them to consider, was under discussion, 
we saw them no more: and, had the com- 
mittee consisted chiefly, as some say it 
ought, of county members, from the sample 
we had, the committee must have long since 
ceased its labours for want of a quorum.— 
As to those who say this will do the colo- 
nies no good, I think I may be dispensed 
from replying to them. Far short indeed is 
this boon, of what they may justly claim ; 
and far short is it of what will ultimately 
save them : but to suppose that men whose 
existence is at stake, have not as carefully 
considered the subject as those whose in- 
terest is not concerned, or they are more 
ignorant of their own interest than other 
people, is a supposition altogether whim- 
sical. I understand, sir, that we shall lose 
some supporters. this night, because we 
found our recommendation of the mea- 
sure on the danger of scarcity ; a subject 
which some gentlemen think we were not 
authorized to discuss. To whom it was 
owing that we entered into this subject, 
has been already stated ; and now, our op- 
ponents would profit by their own wrong, 
The case of the colonies is here truly hard ; 
having refuted all the objections that were 
singly urged against them, they at last 
are met with one which they cannot sur- 
mount, as it proceeds from opposite points. 
Some will vote against them, if. you do 
not state the domestic ground. for the mea- 
sure ; because then it would appear to 
make domestic interests subservient to co- 
lonial ones ; others will vote against them 
if the domestic ground be stated, because 
this committee was appointed merely for 
colonial considerations. So that one class 
objects to a measure which they do not 
deny to be desirable at home, because it 
is alleged to be also desirable abroad ; 
and the other class objects to a measure 
which they admit to be desirable abroad, 
because it is alleged also to be desirable 
at home. We would do the thing for our 
own sake, says one, only that it does good 
to you, and will make us appear subservi- 
ent to your interests.—And we would do 
it, says the other, for your sake, only that 
some people think it would do good to 
ourselves also.—Such is the wretched case 
of the colonies: if one objection.will not 
serve, another will; and if they have re- 
futed all the objections which have been 
2L 
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of which is sure to hit them. This con- 


’ the natural effect of diminishing its con- 


‘price ; the next was, that we should raise’ 
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urged singly, then they are met by con- | 
tradictory objections at once ; one or other 


vinces me, that the opposition lies deeper 
than we can see, and arises from a real 
indisposition to relieve them, from what- 
ever cause this may proceed. In such a 4 
case, it is perhaps useless to continue the 
argument ; for true it will be on this sub- 
ject, as on every other, that 
A man convinc'’d against his will, 

_ Is of the same opinion still. 

Sir; the history of these objections will 
be really entertaining to any but a suf- 
ferer.—The first objection was, that we 
should lower the price of barley, to the 
great injury of the grower. Against this 
we urged, that although such would be 


sumption, yet that, on this occasion, no 
such effect would ensue: for that there 
Was 2 more powerful counteracting cause, 
namely, the shortness of the crop, and that 
the only effect that our measure would 
produce, would be to keep down some- 
wliat the exorbitant price to which barley 
might otherwise rise. It was however in 
vain to contend: the agricultural pro- 
phets agreed that eo must fall; and 
the consternation of the farmers seemed to 
be general. One man declares it would 
fall to 28 shillings ; another says he would 
not sow his land ; nothing but retrench- 
ment, bankruptcy, and ruin were talked 
of; in short we were quite overborne by 
the clamour. Luckily however, the com- 
mittee continued to sit, and time argued 
better than we: for lo! and behold !. at 
the end of two months, all the prophets 
are out, and barley, instead of filling to 
28 shillings, has risen to 48 shillings.— 
Well ; what was the next objection? I 
own I was curious to guess what it might 
be ; and from the inconsistencies that I 
had seen, I allowed my fancy ‘pretty good ' 
latitude. But my fancy crept on the 
ground ; and, had I guessed to the end of 
time, I never should have hit it. The last’ 
objection was, that we should lower the 


the price; and accordingly it is now 
gravely contended, that we have raised it. 

his objection is much more difficult to 
answer than the first, although the first 
had in one sense a real foundation, and this 
has none. But the difficulty here is of a 
novel sort ; it is that of stating any argu- 
ment or conclusion ‘ ad absurdum’ in a 
stronger -- of view than the proposi- 


tion itself. What, sir! a-measure tiat is 


to diminish the consumption, or increase 
the supply, lower the price: will persons 
who have a thing to sell, be induced to 
keep it back from the apprehension of 4 
measure that will prohibit its future use > 
Will the buyer purchase more, in the ex- 
pectation that he may not be allowed to 
use it? Speculations are common enough ; 
but I think not of this sort. Without the 
measure, the distiller would certainly 
want 800,000 quarters of barley ; and the 
barley-grower would have a certain mar- 
ket for that quantity. With the measure, 
the ‘former will not want, and the latter 
cannot sell it; and yet we are to suppose 
the distiller more eager to buy, and the 
grower more unwilling to sell, with the 
measure than without it—The next ob- 
jection is the mischievous principle which 
this recommendation of the committee is 
supposed to contain.—Now, as we have 
heard so much of this principle, it would 
not have been going quite out of their 
road, if gentlemen had been pleased to 
tell us what it was: for, te this hour, no 
one has yet distinctly stated it. I suppose, 
however, we may conclude from the tenour 
of their argument, that it must be some- 
thing like this; that when the colonies are 
in distress, they shall be relieved at the 
expence of the landed interest ; that when 
the sugar-market is overburthened, it shall 
be relieved at the expence of the corn- 
market; or some similar proposition. 
Now this would certainly be a very mis- 
chievous principle, which no man would 
more decidedly condemn than myself. 
But who ever stated this principle, and 
who owns it? None of the committee at 
least: for they not only carefully guard 
against the principle, saying that the 
measure should on no account be perma- 
nent ; but they declare the very opposite 
principle, when they recommend that the 
restriction should cease, if it be found to 
have any undue effect on the corn-market, 
let the situation of the sugar-market be 
what it may; thereby declaring that the 
landed interest should by no means be 
subservient to the colonial, but that, on 
the contrary, colonial interest should give 
way ‘to that of domestic agriculture. And 
yet to this imputed principle, this phan- 
tom of their own imagination, this bugbear 


‘of their own creating, all is to be sacri- 


ficed ; Great Britain exposed to want, and 
the colonies to ruin—With some gentle- 
men, this objection comes in another 
‘shape, or at least under another name. 


‘With them, it is not principle but prece- 
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dent: an alarming and dangerous prece-_ 
dent! It really might make one smile to 
see the great and. powerful interest of this 
country in an agony of alarm at placing 
a precedent in the hands of some ten or 
twelve merchants and three or four plant- 
ers, if now so many there be remaining in 
this house. A body whose interest has 
been sacrificed’to every body and on every 
occasion; which has been obliged to give 
way, whoever was the opponent ; not only 
to great and powerful bodies, but to those 
which were most inconsiderable ; not only 
for great and important objects, but for 
considerations the most minute ; in short, 
which could be oppressed for every body 
and for every purpose up to the point we 
see it is. But, after all, what would this 
precedent be, even according to their own 
shewing? A precedent that would do 
them honour at little cost. It would be 
merely this, that, in the urgent distress of 
the colonies, no other measure appearing 
practicable for their immediate relief, but 
one that would unload the market of a 
glut forced into it by our conquests, the 
landed interest had stepped before the rest 
of the nation in yielding 1-16:h of the 
barley market at a time when barley was 
at least sixteen shillings higher than the 
price at which importation is allowed by 
law.—One more objection I must yet 
notice, which seems to have made con- 
siderable impression. It is this ; that 
every kind of restriction is bad, espe- 
cially in regard to corn; that every 
thing ought to be free, and left to find its 
own level. To this doctrine, no man as- 
sents more fully than Ido. The theory 
is most just. But, sir, nothing leads into 
more error than the false application of 
true principles ; and no maxim has ever 
been more misapplied than this, that trade 
will find its own level. So it will, if -left 
to itself: but then it must be left to itself 
throughout. If you have interfered with 
various restrictions and regulations already 
it is most absurd, in one particular instance, 
to quote a rule you have constantly disre- 
garded. Trade, like the element from 
which the phrase is borrowed, will find 
its level, if left to itself; but if its course 
_be stopped here and forced forward there, 
an artificial level will be introduced, which 
you must continue to regulate and super- 
antend, or you must abandon all your past 
regulations and restrictions.-——Ihus, as. to 
the colonies ; if left to themselves, assur- 
edly they would bring no more sugar to 
the maxket than it demands ; but if you 


force them to come here, you must con- 
trive a vent for what they bring. Thus as 
to corn; if left to itself, doubtless, the 
fertility of the soil, and the industry of the 
inhabitants, would not suffer these islands 
to want. But if your whole system has 
been a system of regulations ; if maxi- 
mums and minimums exist for importation 
and exportation; and if these, operating 
with other causes, destroying the balance 
between agriculture and manufacture, have 
made you insome degree dependent on 
importation for subsistence: you may 
gradually indeed recede from an erroneous 
system, and iinally abandon it: but it 
will not be safe suddenly to turn round 
and trust the subsistence of the country, 
especially dfter a short crop, to a theory 
perfectly just, but which you haye ren- 
dered inapplicable. Other objections have 
perhaps been urged; and their variety 
and ineonsistency is such, that one may 
be excused if some are forgot. One ques- 
tion I would however ask: how comes it 
that, having hitherto imported corn, no 
objection was made? Writers might per- 
haps in theory object, remarks might oc- 
casionally be made in parliament; but 
still, the landed interest was quiet; there 
was no clamour, no alarm, no parlia- 
mentary opposition to the import, till at 
last, that, being suddenly stopt by your 
enemy, it is proposed for one year, till 
you can increase your domestic produce, 
to take a partial supply from another quar- 
ter; when it came from foreign states, 
good; but when from your own colonies, 
ruin, and destruction ; and this under cir- 
cumstances that make it at least doubtful 
whether your people will not want. Had 
this measure had no reference to the West 
Indies, it is clear to every observer, it 
follows from the arguments used against 
it, that it would not have met half the op- 
position it has met. Well then may the 
colonies cry out, when you talk of the 
protection afforded them, Protect us but 
against yourselyes! No ruin can come 
upon us from,any other quarter like that 
which your protection affords ; to us every 
change may afiord hope, every alteration 
improvement! Even the language of re- 
fusal adds to its poignancy... Every one 
admits the justice of their case, every one 


_speaks to them commiseration ; bukevery 


one sends them to the next dear. Apply 
to the minister for relief from taxes; there 
they are.told that it is impossible to meddle 
_wath so important a,braneh of the revenue, 


| which at this time could ne how be -re- 
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placed: besides, that any relaxation of 
duties would not benefit them, but go to 
the consumer as long as the market is over- 
loaded. Propose a measure for this pur- 
pose : here the landed gentlemen are all 
in array ; they have ‘ lowering the price,’ 
and raising the price,’ alarming prin- 
ciple, formidable precedent,’—* dan- 
gerous doctrine,’ to contend with. Go on, 
and ask merely leave to pay the Ameri- 
cans, who bring them the necessaries of 
life, in sugar, which they cannot sell, in- 
stead of money, which they cannot get ; 
then they meet the ship-owners, with 
‘ navigation laws,’—British bottoms,’ and 
‘ neutral bottoms, — nursery of seamen,’ 
—‘importance of the navy,’ &c. Ask 
for leave to obtain their supplies in a 
cheaper way; then comes ‘ interest of 
manufactures,’— ruin of trade,’ —* mother 
country,’ and I know not what. Ask, at 
least, permission to improve their produce 
and send home their sugar in a refined 
state, which now will not pay for freight 
in a raw state; then they meet the ¢ ship- 
owners,’ again, and the refiners, es- 
tablished on acts of parliament,’ and God 
Anows what else. In short, turn which 
‘way they will, it is the same ; everywhere 
their claims admitted, but everywhere 
steadily opposed. It is acomplete exem- 
plification of the lines of our beautiful 
poet ; from the first, it is :— 

“ It grieves my heart to see you thus: 

“ Be comforted; relief is near; 

‘* See, all your friends are in the rear.” 
down to the last, who says :— 

“* Older and abler pass’d you by ; 

‘* How strong were those, how weak am I; 
One might add, with little alteration :— 

“ Ruin, we own, is just in view: 

“ But this is your affair—adieu.” 
Such is British justice; such is British. 
compassion ; and such is the fate of British 
colonies! Worn out with lassitude, con- 
tinued oppression, and repeated disap- 
pointments, what other sentiment can re- 
main for them but despair, or, if there be 
a hope, it must be a hope of ‘separation 
from what (if this measure be rejected) I 
will not call the mother country ?—Sir ; I 
‘trust it will not be rejected ; but that sen- 
timents more worthy the justice, the libe- 
rality, andthe wisdom of a British house 
of commons, will prevail. I hope so the 
more, as I’observe that, although this has 
been ‘artfully cried up as the cause ‘of 
the landed! ‘interest against ‘colonial, and 
possibly thereby the majority of those re- 
presenting: the former may be hostile to 
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the measure ; yet that many gentlemen of 
this description are not so, but considering 
the subject in a more eniarged view, are 
its warm supporters. ‘That we and they 
may succeed, is my sincere wish ; for [ 
very much fear, that if this measure for 
the relief'of the colonies shall fail, it will 
be the last we shall ever have occasion to’ 
consider. 

Mr. R. Dundas concurred in the gene- 
ral principle laid down by his right hon. 
friend the chancellor of the exchequer for 
Ireland, as to the propriety of not inter- 
fering with the corn laws, an interference, » 
in general, which could not be productive 
of any beneficial consequence. But, at 
the same time, he must allow that there 
were extreme cases, in which it would be 
necessary to resort to such interference, 
The question, therefore, was, whether the 
present circumstances of this count 
were such as to constitute a case of that 
description? The late crops of barley and 
oats had been short, but not the crop of 
wheat. Though there was no’ danger of 
scarcity at present, yet they ought to look 
to the future, and in the event of a short 
crop this season, they would not be justi- 
fied in not leaving to the executive go- 
vernment the power of giving to the publie 
consumption that amount of corn which 
was consumed in the distilleries. He did 
not agree either with those who supported 
this as a colonial measure, or with those 
who defended it on the score of existing 
or apprehended scarcity, but with a view 


| to the great national interests which it was 


calculated to promote. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that with reference 
to the note produced by his hon. friend 
who spoke last but one, he could assure 
him, on his honour, that he never had in- 
terfered in it directly or indirectly. He 
hoped he was not weak enough, after hav- 
ing seen, on the last night this question 
was discussed, so many of his-friends who 
had generally voted with him, differ from 
him upon it, to attempt to make it a party 
business ; and he assured him on his ho- 
nour he was not indiscreet enough: to give 
his assent to such a letter. He thought 
this explanation was warranted, from the 
confidence placed in him by his colleagues. 
An hon. gent. had thought proper to find 
fault with what had fallen from him on a 
former occasion ‘respecting Ireland ; all 
he could say was, that it was justified by 
the language ofthe chancellor -of the ex- 
“chequer of Ireland, who said, that the 
Union should not ‘be violated for conve- 
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nience. For his part, he thought that it 
ought not to be violated upon any grounds 
whatever ; for if it were once broken m 
upon, who was to be the judge how far the 
innovations should go? ‘This country had 

ained every thing by the Union, and 
Sabedied lost her existence as an inde- 
pendent kingdom. He opposed the mea- 
sure as tending to depress the farmer ; 
and thought it was unwise of the house to 
interfere, except at a time of dire neces- 
sity. The oracle of the ministerial benches 
had said that there was not any danger of 
a scarcity, adding, that the farmer could 
not be injured by the suspension. ‘This 
kind of argument was preposterous. It 
must be allowed that the farmer had only 
three markets ; first, the consumption of 
provisions ; second, the breweries; and 
third, the distilleries. If they cut off one 
of those markets, the farmer would only 
raise grain sufficient for the other two. If 
the three markets were continued, and an 
actual scarcity came on, the stoppage of 
the distilleries would always secure a suffi- 
cient supply ; butif they used sugar in the 
distilleries, the country could hope for no 
such resource. Distillation from grain 
always left a surplus in the country, and it 
never yet had been known, that when his 
majesty, by the advice of his council, had 
issued a proclamation for the stopping of 
the distilleries, that indemnity had been 
denied. 

Mr. G. Hibbert said, he had never felt 
more surprize at any proceeding in par- 
liament, than at the warmth of opposition 
with which he had seen this measure met, 
and he particularly thought the objections 
to the mode in which it had been brought 
forward were ill founded. It had been 
said, that the house had been taken by 
surprize, and that, out of a Committee in- 
stituted for the purpose of enquiring into 
and suggesting remedies for the distresses 
of the West India Planters, had arisen a 
proposition materially affecting the agri- 
culture of the kingdom, proposition 
which they were not competent to enter- 
tain or to judge of, and which the house 
could not have looked for from a commit- 
tee so constituted. .A bare reference to 
the appointment of the Committee would 
prove the fallacy of this representation. 
The Committee is expressly appointed to 
* enquire and report how far it may be 
‘ practicable and expedient to confine the 
* Distilleries of the united kingdom -to the 
“use of Sugar and Molasses only, and also 
* what: other provision can be made for 
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‘ the relief of the growers of Sugar in the 
‘ British West India colonies, &c. &c.’— 
And was it not a matter of indifference whe- 
ther the words ¢ confining the distilleries 
‘ to sugar,’ or ‘ forbidding the use of grain 
‘ inthe distilleries’ were used ? The result to 
the growers of grain, at least, was exactly 
the same. He had come down to the 
house the night the appointment of the 
committee was moved, and did expect that 
the measure thus announced would have 
occasioned some conversation: but the 
right hon. the chancellor of the exchequer 
appeared at that time to be in unison with 
the general sentiment of the house, and 
when he named a Committee, as he in a 
pointed manner declared, with a view to 
impartial enquiries, and comprising a por- 
tion of every description of the leading in- 
terests in that house, there had been not the 
smallest objection uttered, either against 
the names of the Committee, or against 
their competency to all the branches of the 


enquiry submitted to them. And why,’ 


he wished to know, was not the committee 
competent, as well to ascertain the expe- 
diency of stopping for a limited time the 
Distillation from Grain, as to point out 
other means of relief to the Sugar Planters ? 
There was a necessary connection betwixt 
the subjects, and the committee could 
hardly disjoin them.—There was not a 
majority, not even a third of the Commit- 
tee which had the most distant connection 
with the West Indies. There were of it 
gentlemen of great landed property, and 
of agricultural knowledge ; and there were 
others of general acquaintance with mer- 
cantile and financial concerns, connected 
with various parts of the empire, and to 
whom the wise disposal of the question 
was a matter of essential interest. Would 
a committee made up wholly or chiefly of 
landed proprietors have been more compe- 
tent or more impartial ? Let the proceed- 
ings of the committee be looked to. Had 
they sat so many weeks to detail in evi- 
dence the long catalogue of West India 
distresses? or had their time been taken 
up almost entirely in ascertaining to what 
extent, under the present circumstances, 
injury to the agricultural interest of the 


mother country could possibly result from - 


the experiment. For his own part, (who 
had found himself nominated of that com- 
mittee without his previous knowledge,) 
he must declare, (he had often declared in 
the committee, ) that the measure should not 
have his approbation, if it were merely 
shewn: to be beneficial to the Colonies ; 
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but only if it appeared to be, under a new 
situation of the country, a measure of wise 
and useful precaution for the general be- 
nefit.—An hon. baronet (sir J. Sinclair,) 
had referred to the Report of a Committee 
of the last parliament, and had repeated 
some expressions from it; willing to shew 
that this very question had been recently 
determined by a committee of parliament 
which had decidedly disapproved the mea- 
sure. But the hon. baronet had omitted to 
state, that. the former committee had it not 
at all in their contemplation to stop the 
Distillery from grain. They were to con- 
sider of the expediency of admitting Sugar 
to be used in common with grain in the 
distilleries ; and against this measure there 
did appear to be on the score of revenue, 
objections so many and formidable, that the 
committee could not recommend it. The 

had, however, concluded their Report by 
suggesting the propriety of endeavouring 
to remove those impediments which stood 
in the way of an expedient, the adoption 
of which, at a future time, might be matter 
of necessity.—Now, after that Report, the 
appointment of the existing committee 
was a fair presumption that those who re- 
commended such an appointment did see 
some change in the situation or circum- 
stances of the country which might possi- 
bly prove the expediency, not of mixing 
sugar with grain in the distilleries, but of 
substituting sugar for grain for a limited 
time. Such circumstances, doubiless, had 
been in the contemplation of the right 
hon. the chancellor of the exchequer, 
when he suggested the enquiry ; and they 
were principally these ; the interruption 
of that intercourse through which for an 
average of years past we had received into 
the consumption of this kingdom, a supply 
of about 770,000 quarters of grain annually 
from foreign parts, and, moreover, a tem- 
porary stoppage by the American embargo 
of that intercourse by which our West 
India colonies were ordinarily supplied 
with flour and grain. These two facts, 
taken together, Seosed an entirely novel 
situation of the country, which could not 
be viewed without anxiety, and which, 
indeed, had called for the anxious so- 
licitude of some of our most eminent 
agricultural economists. The timely at- 
tention to facts thus notorious and im- 
portant was so far from being of a nature 
to excite, that it ought, on the contrary, to 
allay apprehension. ‘Nothing could cause 
more confidence in the people as to the 
essential provision for their sustenance, 


than to see the administration not Waiting , 
for the urgency of the pressure, but wisely 
guarding against the just approach of 
want.—He was as averse as any man in 
that house could be, to mention the topic 
of scarcity in suck a manner as to create 
a public alarm; he was even aware of 
the influence of opinion upon such mat- 
ters ; but it became that house to be atten. 
tive to every symptom that indicated 
approaching want; and certainly, one 
would not look for those symptoms ap- 
pearing first in the great markets, where 
money would at all times attract sup- 
ply, and where a small difference in the 
supply could be hardly remarked; but 
in those less frequented or less fertile spots, 
where supply, though always necessary,was 
less easily procured.—If the house would 
enquire into the present situation of some 
parts of Scotland and of Ireland at this 
moment, in respect to the prices or the 
supply of grain, there would appear some- 
thing at least worthy their provident atten. 
tion, although he trusted not of that conse- 
quence to occasion general alarm.—-The 
opponents of the measure, however, brought 
forward their general principles, and.told 
us, what he was very willing to admit, that 
demand will always occasion supply, that 
agriculture would admit of almost an end- 
less progressive extension, and that we 
had only to discourage all reliance on 
foreign aid in order to produce at home 
all we should want. But, granting this to 
be true as a principle, was it not equally 
true as a fact, that for the last 5 years, 
comprising a fair average of crops and 
under a progressive state of agriculture, 
we had yet received into our consumption 
an average foreign supply of 770,000 quar- 
ters of grain annually? What had occa- 
sioned this supply for 5 successive years? 
was it wanted or not? and what had 
become of it? was it consumed or not? 
It was idle to talk of our independence on 
foreign supply with this fact staring us in 
the face. We might grant the hon. gen> 
tlemen their theory; but they must allow 
us to be a little anxious under such cits 
cumstances about the exigencies of that 
interval which must, of necessity, elapse 
before their theory could be put into 
action. It .was not a question interesting 
to landholders alone. It was interesting 
to all the consumers of the produce of the 
land, of which there were many and most 
respectable descriptions who did net possess 
much land. He could assure an hon, ba- 
ronet (sir C, Burrell,) who thought that 
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there were too many of that description in 
arliament, that although hie was not agreat 
Jandholder, he had the most sincere ‘res- 
pect and veneration for the whole of the 
agricultural interest, which he thought was 
the first in point of national importance ; 
but that he could not, in the present case, 
account for the alarm which that interest 
had felt. If there were-a great and popu- 
lous district any where that had attended 
to agriculture only, ‘neglecting all manufac- 
tures and being accustomed to receive from 
abroad every article of their clothing and 
their access to that foreign supply should 
be. suddenly cut off, we might with great 
truth say to them, “you possess within your- 
selves the means of cloathing yourselves,and 
if you will shut out your foreign dependance 
altogether, you willin time through neces- 
sity accomplish your purpose.’ This might 
be wise anid sound counsel, and yet, mean 
time, while this experiment was in process, 
a severe winter might prove rather incon- 
venient, and while upon the best princi- 
les of political economy we were shewing 
them how to fabricate breeches and petti- 
coats, they might be shewing us‘what it 
would not be decent in that assembly to 
name.—The advocates for the agricultural 
monopoly of the distillery said, that agri- 
culture met with at present rather too lit- 
tle than too much encouragement, and that 
the three competing markets of the ordi- 
nary consumption, as, food of man and 
beast, of the breweries, and the distilleries, 
were all necessary for the maintenance of 
the farmer’s prosperity, and for sustaining 
the present production of grain. Now, if 
it were so, here is a new and a fourth 
market, the market which had been occu- 
pied by the foreign suppl y—was that, too, 
necessary? why, then, had it been pre- 
occupied ? “Or, if it was not necessary, 
how would the growers of grain be in- 
jured, were it possible to bring our 
colonial produce to supply exactly the 
place in consumption which that foreign 
supply had occupied? But as that was 
not possible, where, again,. was the in- 
jury to the grower of grain if a fair ex- 
change were made, and if in return for the 
market of the supply from abroad, which 
must be now given to him, we asked to 
borrow the market of the distillery, until it 
should be proved that our own agricultural 
resources were equal to the whole ?—He 
had kept in the back ground the distresses 
of the West India trade, yet the ‘house had 
acknowledged that they were great and 


urgent, -‘For his own part, ‘he knew’ that 


they were indeed most critically urgent, 
and that, though they had hitherto falien. 
chiefly on those direetly connected with 
the colonies, they must, ere long, be very 
generally felt, and that the landed imterest 
m its turn would not escape their in- 
fluence. He had expected to have found 
a sentiment somewhat more liberal in the 
house on this occasion; that we should 
have gladly ‘united in approving the means 
of ‘deteating any of the purposes of our 
great and inveterate enemy. It was the 
same adverse and overruling power which 
denied an access to the markets where we 
might sell our surplus colenial produce, 
and the means too of importing our deficit 
of grain. We had the power in our hands 
of setting one of the etiorts of ‘his malice 
in remedy of the other, and thus of can- 
celling both; yet it seemed rather to be 
the sentiment of some of ‘his honourable 
friends, that a measure which they consi« 
dered as pernicious in itself was to be con- 
sidered the ‘more so because it was con- 
nected with the ‘relief of the West India 
colonies.—It had, indeed, been objected 
to the measure, that it must be ineffectual 
for the relief of the colonies ; ‘this: objec- 
tion was urged with a very bad grace ‘by 
those who denied that the question ought 
at all to be connected with the West India 
distresses: but there could be no doubt 
that in as far as sugar should find ‘a’ new 
consumption in the distilleries, the planters 
and importers of that article must expe- 
rience ‘relief, and although that) relief 
should be temporary, and that more per- 
manent relief should not (as he ‘trusted it 
would) be administered, yet the colonists 
were in the condition of an exhausted pa- 
tient to whom a cordial might be admi- 
nistered with propriety in order to enable 
him. to bear his subsequent remedies, al- 
though you would not expect permanently 
to support and restore him by cordials.— 
As to those observations which tended to 
represent the West India case as originate 
ing wholly in improvident and extravagant 
speculations, he should, perhaps, have ano-~ 
ther opportunity of noticing them. The 
Report would shew how little those obser~ 
vations were borne.out by fact. "The hh- 
port of Sugar from our colonies in thethree 
ae a ending in 1805, was 2,947,530 cwt. 

rom the same colonies in the three'years 
ending in 1785, immediately after the 
peace of 1782, 1,814,190 cwt. ;- shewing 
an increase, in 20 years, of 1,133,340 cwt. 
—Or, if we lodked to the last year only, 
these-same colonies ‘had sent'us,-in ‘F807, 
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$3,069,805 cwt. which would make the in-, 
creased production amount to 1,255,615 
ewt. above the average of the three years 
ending in 1785. The British and Irish 
consumption in 1807, was 2,656,542 cwt. ; 
that of the three years ending in 1785, was 
1,606,484 cwt.: increased consumption, 
1,050,058 cwt.—From these facts it would 
appear, that the colonists had rather nicely 
hit the mark, and that they had not sup- 
plied much for an increased demand for 
export. But we had been accumulating 
in this country the colonial produce of all 
nations, admitting much of it too into the 
privileges of our own consumption, while 
at the same time the chances of war de- 
prived us of access to the ordinary chan- 
nels in which it had been and might again 
be consumed. Some celebrated northern 
critics had estimated the increased pro- 
duction of sugar in the whole of the West 
India colonies of all nations within the last 
20 years (after allowing for the defalcation 
of St. Domingo) at. 2,000,000 cwt. ; but, if 
in the same time the increased consump- 
tion of the British empire alone accounted 
for more than one half that quantity, could 
it be unreasonable to suppose, that in all 
the other markets of Europe, an increased 
consumption might be found for the re- 
mainder ?—Upon the whole, the house 
was called upon, under circumstances new 
and critical, to exert its legislative powers, 
in relieving an important portion of the 
empire, and in the protection of the whole 
from one of the worst of evils. The cir- 
cumstances of the pressure of the war, and 
the temporary suspension of our trade, ought 
to be taken into the account. This was 
not a moment to put at hazard a scarcity, 
or excessive dearness of the necessaries of 
life. He should give his zealous support 
to the proposed measure, as one of poli- 
tical wisdom and of wise precaution. 

Mr. Boyle (Solicitor-Geaeral of Scot- 
land) admited that it would be a‘ most 
foolish policy to relieve one set of men at 
the expence of another class of the com- 
munity. When he considered, however, 
the facts stated in the Report upon the 


table, and what he knew of the state of, 


the crop, particularly in Scotland, he 
thought it would be a measure of prudence 
to stop the distillation from grain, not 
merely from the beginning of July, as had 
been proposed by the noble lord, but if 
possible from the beginning of June. This 
opinion he had formed some months ago, 
altogether independent of the present si- 
tuation of the West Indian planters. He 


should therefore betray the duty he owed 
to the country, if he did not vote for the 
present measure. 

Sir H. Mildmay professed to feel as 
deeply as any man for the present distress 
of the West Indian planters, and to be 
most anxious that some relief should be 
granted them; but he thought this relief 
might be much better given by a reduc- 
tion of the present duties on sugar, by a 
relaxation of the navigation act, or by 
advancing them a sum of money as had 
been done in one instance before. He 
hoped, however, that in order to relieve the 
West Indian planters, the house would not 
consent to derange the whole of the exist- 
ing agricultural system of the country. He 
could not consent to an interference which 
would derange the whole system of British 
agriculture, on the faith of which sytsem 
11,000 acres had been recently brought 
into cultivation. This increase of culture 
would not be kept up if the encourage- 
ment of a fair market was not suffered to 
operate. The land bore a vast proportion of 
the public burthens, poor tax 7,000,000/.; 
land tax, which, though a most wise and 
beneficial tax, was extremely heavy ; and 
the whole weight of the militia. The 
price of barley, he contended, had risen in 
consequence of the discussion of the mea- 
sure, because, ever since it was projected, 
the distillers had been buying up all the 
barley they could find at any price, for the 
purpose of increasing their stock of spirits, 
He, therefore, hoped that the measure 
would be dropped. 

Mr. Western said, he was ready to do 
justice to the motives of the noble lord 
(Binning) who brought forward the pro- 
posed measure of prohibiting the grain 
distillery, and to the motives of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer also, who appeared 
determined to give it his most strenuous 
support ; but that he differed from them 
so widely in opinion upon the subject, 
that instead of viewing it as a measure. of 
sound policy, or as a wise expedient for a 
special purpose, he considered it in every 
point of view most injudicious, and likely 
to be productive of incalculable mischief. 
It appeared to him extraordinary, after 
the division of the other night, when the 
question was carried by a majority of only 
14, that his majesty’s ministers should 
think it adviseable to persist in. pressing 
the subject further upon the consideration 
of the house. It was not usual for mi- 
nisters to do so upon such a division, and 
it was still more extraordinary upon such 
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a measure as that they were then discus- 
sing ; nothing could be more*fangerous 
than first to raise an alarm of*8carcity, 
and then render it matter of frequent and 
reiterated debate in that house. It’ was 
the certain method to induce, or at least 
encrease the difficulties intended to be 
remedied, and it was impossible to avoid 
repeated discussion, if the measure should 
be unwisely persisted in. ‘Those who op- 
posed it, did so upon the fullest conviction 
of the evils that would arise from it, 
and of the necessity of withstanding the 
establishment of so dangerous a precedent. 
They thought it necessary to resist such 
an interference with the agriculture of the 
country by every means in their power, 
and would certainly oppose the bill in all 
its stages through the house. —Mr. Wes- 
tern said, he should not, at that time, at 
all consider the question as it affected the 
West Indies; but confine himself to the 
ground upon which it was principally de- 
fended, namely, as a precautionary mea- 
sure against scarcity ; and in that point 
of view he contended there not only 
existed no cause whatever that required 
its adoption, but every peculiar circum- 
stance of the present times afforded obvi- 
ous reasons against having recourse to 
such an expedient. The situation of 
Europe and the probable consequent loss 
of the supply of corn which we had been 
accustomed to receive from foreign coun- 
tries, was the ostensible reason urged in 
justification of this measure. So far from 
considering it in that light, he thought the 
situation of Europe afforded every motive 
to induce the legislature to abstain from 
such an interference with the agriculture 
ofthe country. If the continent of Europe 
and ali the ports from whence we had 
been accustomed to import corn were in 
the hands of the enemy, it was evident that 
in future, we could rely upon our own 
resources alone. It was not merely in 
the present moment, when in truth by 
extraordinary good fortune we did not 
stand in need of foreign aid, but in future 
years when we had experienced defective 
crops, that we might have to struggle with 
all the difficulties of scarcity and famine, 
that we might with reason dread the loss 
of the foreign supply. Was it wise, then, 
at such a time as the present, and in such 
a situation of Europe and the world, to do 
that which must discourage the efforts of 
the British farmer by depriving him of a 
most beneficial market for his produce, 
and by evincing a spirit of meddling 
You. XI, 


[530 
policy in the government, than which no 
thing was more alarming and more in- 
jurious to the merchant and manufacturer 
of every description? Instead of depriving 
agriculture of a market which must di- 
minish produce eventually, we should 
rather endeavour to extend those very 
markets which had already contributed 
materially to encrease the cultivation of 
every part of the united empire.—But, 
then, it was said, that we should stand in 
need of an immediate resource to answer 
the demand which the foreign corn had 
heretofore supplied, and which being with- 
drawn would leave a vacuum that it would 
be desirable to fill up by the grain con- 
sumed: in the distilleries. It was also 
said, that the deficiency of last year’scrops 
of oats, barley, and pulse, added to the loss 
of the foreign corn, rendered it probable 
that a scarcity might yet ensue, and which 
had indeed been evinced already in parts 
of Scotland and Ireland. That there might 
be a pressure in particular districts in 
consequence of the failure of the oat crop, 
and the foreign import of oats, he could 
readily believe; but the proposed mea- 
sure would not then relieve those dis- 
tricts; and that there was any appearance 
of a general scarcity, he must deny most 
positively. So far from it, the price of 
corn was such, as barely to give an ade- 
quate return to the grower; wheat had 
not been higher than was necessary for that 
purpose ; and as to barley and oats their 
price at that time did not pay so well as a 
very moderate price would do upon a 
good crop.—Mr. W. said, the market price 
of the kingdom at large was the evidence 
upon which he founded his opinion that 
there existed no reason whatever to ap- 
prehend a scarcity. The market price 
was the best, if not the only criterion by 
which to judge of the sufficiency of the 
supply to meet the consumption of the 
year, It was, in truth, the result of all the 
collective information of all the persons 
resident in every part of the kingdom, 
whose trade, employment, and interest it 
was, to obtain the most accurate know- 
ledge possible of the proportion of supply 
and demand. «There was no evidence 
equal to that derived from this source ; 
not all the committees of the house that 
ever sat, could afford information so much 
to be relied upon. It was absurd, then, to 
talk about a scarcity, when the markets 
indicated a plenty, and which the present 
price of wheat most undoubtedly did.—I¢ 
was . be observed, likewise, that the price 
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was not only moderate, but it was and 
had been since last harvest peculiarly 
steady, less fluctuating perhaps than ever 
was known, and no stronger proof of suffi- 
ciency, and even plenty, could well be ima- 
gined, than what arose out of that single 
circumstance. It was really singular that 
any apprehension should be avowed of a 
scarcity of corn, when the price of wheat 
had been seen to remain at 70s. per quarter, 
er within one or two shillings under or 
ever, since the last harvest; and this in 
defiance of the known fact that the foreign 
supply was cut off; nobody, he thought, 
could imagine that the corn merchants did 
not know the state of the foreign trade till 
informed by the Report of the West 
India Committee; and yet no unusual 
speculations, no fluctuations of price had 
taken place ; that there might be both the 
one and the other, now that parliament 
had interfered ; was-very probable, but hi- 
therto it appeared as if the loss of the 
foreign trade had contributed to render 
the price more steady than it had formerly 
been.—Mr. Western said he would next 
desire the house to consider what were the 
prices at which, upon former occasions, it 
had been thought advisable to prohibit the 
use of grain in the distilleries; such a mea- 
sure had indeed been resorted to on three 
occasions only since their establishment in 
1690 : the first time in the year 1757, the 
circumstances of which it was not neces- 
sary particularly to advert to, on account 
of the period being so distant, and the 
situation of the country so different; the 
next suspension took place in 1795, and the 
third in 1800. Let the house bear in mind 
the price of grain at the time the committee 
had recommended the suspension ; wheat 
was then at 70s. barley 39s. oats 33s. ; at 
the time he was speaking wheat was at 
72s. barley 40s. oats 34s. Now, what 
was itin 1795 and 1800? In the first of 
those periods, in the summer of 1795, a 
strong apprehension prevailed that the 
crop was materially injured, and a consi- 
derable alarm was excited throughout the 
country. InJuly wheatwas 84s. per quar- 
ter, and in August it rose to 108s. and other 
grain in proportion. In December 1800, 
when the next suspension was thought ex- 
pedient, wheat had risen to 125s., barley 
to 71s., $d., and oats $98.3 these were 
the prices to which corn had advanced 
before it was thought desirable, at that 
time, to prohibit the grain distillery ; 
and what is'more remarkable, when the 


prohibition. was taken off in Feb, 1802, 


wheat was then 75s. 6d. barley 44s. and 
oats 233,,4d.; which was 5s. 6d. higher for 
wheat and 4s. for barley than it was when 
the committee advised the present in. 
tended prohibition to commence.—It_ was 
likewise material to attend to the time of 
the year at which the suspension was re- 
commended, in 1795, in 1800, and the pre. 
sent time; in 1795 it was at the beginning 
of the harvest, which it was imagined had 
suffered most essential injury ; consequently 
there was a whole year’s consumption tolook 
forward to, and provide for; and in 1800, 
in December, titere was of course a much 
longer time than at present, which was to be 
supplied from the stock in hand, before the 
new crop should arrive : in the present 
instance the season was so far advanced, 
that but a few months remained to provide 
for ; it was impossible that before that 
time, the price should not have risen very 
materially, if any deficiency had been at 
all probable ; in truth, it was most evident 
that the measure proposed was wholly un- 
necessary, and being so would be infinitely 
mischievous.—Mr. W. said he would rea- 
dily admit that the state of dependance we 
had been in upon foreign countries for part 
of our annual subsistence, might reasonably 
excite some alarm, now that such supply 
could be withheld at any time by the 
power of the enemy ; most happily how- 
ever, no danger existed that was pressing 
or immediate ; it was our peculiar good 
fortune to haveso encreased our cultivation 
within these few years, and to have had so 
abundant a wheat harvest last year, as to, 
enable us, without any difficulty, and with- 
out foreign aid, tomeet the growing crop, at 
the very moment the enemy had made 
himself master of almost every port in 
Europe. The danger then was not imme- 
diate, no cause for alarm whatever at that 
time existed, but apprehensions for the 
future might be entertained, and in those 
apprehensions he certainly participated. 
It was impossible not to contemplate the 
possibility of a defective harvest without 
alarm ; it was against such an event that 
we ought to be striving to provide, instead 
of confining our views to the present mo- 
ment ; measures the very reverse of that 
which was under consideration ought, in 
his opinion, to be ‘had recourse to ; was It 
not indisputable, that from our own re- 
sources alone that supply must in future 
be drawn which had hitherto been received 
from foreign countries ? how then was our 
produce to be encreased, to meet an en- 
creased demand upon it henceforward? 
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by one very obvious and easy method, by 
encouragement to the British grower. It 
might be asked, what encouragement do 


the growers of corn, does the landed inter-. 


est, require to extend the cultivation of 
the land, and to increase its production? 
Do they require extravagant high prices? 
and are not the present sufficient? Do 
they require bounties, or other artificial 
means of encouragement? No, said Mr. W. 
we do not require extravagant high prices, 
for numerous evils areattendant upon them, 
we are satisfied with the price when. the 
markets are undisturbed and the buyers and 
sellers are left to themselves to dispose of 
their property as they think fit: we do 
not require bounties or any other en- 
‘eouragement that is not afforded to other 
merchants and manufacturers ; what we do 
require, is, to have equal advantages with 
those who embark their capital and devote 
their industry to other pursuits, and to be 
secured from restrictive and prohibitory 
laws and legislative interference. The 
public are too apt to imagine that excessive 
high price is anxiously desired by all those 
who are concerned in the cultivation of 
land, and that idea has received too much 
countenance from some members of that 
house ; but the opinion is unjust and un- 
founded ; we are desirous, no doubt, of a 
sufficient, and a steady price, and it is the 
interest of the country tradesman, and la- 
bourer likewise, that we should have it ; 
because when agriculture flourishes, they 
find constant employment, and full wages. 
Weare anxious that food should be render- 
ed to the people as cheap as possible, but 
we know that it never can be rendered to 
them cheaper than its production costs, with 
adequate remuneration to the grower; 
every act of legislative interference will 
make it dearer instead of cheaper; the 
price may indeed in some cases be kept 
down fora time, but after such a depression, 
it will rise again with accumulated force ; 
every prohibition of markets, every re- 
strictive law, is a sort of gradation of the 
Jaw of a maximum, and its operation is 
proportionably the same, inevitably in- 
creasing and accumulating the evil, and 
such has been invariably the case in all 


countries where such measures have been | 


tried. _ There is only one way by which 
the price of corn can be kept moderate 
and steady, and that is by encouraging 


production, and that mode of keeping | 


down the price we are anxious to invite 
and promote ; we know that is the only 
effectual mode, and those who imagine 


that other means will answer, do but de- 
ceive themselves, and hold out false and 
delusive hopes to the people ; and if their 


opinions should so far prevail, as to induce 


legislative enactments founded upon such 
mistaken principles, the most serious and 
fatal consequences will follow.—Mr. W. 
said he was convinced from all the infor- 
mation he had been able to collect, and 
from such observation as it was in his 
power to make, as well as from the cir- 
cumstances relative to the markets before 
alluded to, that the cultivation of the coun- 
try was extended beyond conception with- 
in the last few years, and the tillage of those 
lands that were in cultivation immensely 
improved. The high prices of the years 
1795 and 1800, had given a great momen- 
tary stimulus to agriculture, and brought 
many thousand acres under the plough, 
and so far the effect was beneficial to the 
community, however painful the circum- 
stances at that time. It was a sort of sti- 
mulus however, which no considerate agri- 
culturist would be anxious for again, it un- 
settled the rates of the wages of the la- 
bourer and mechanic, and brought many 
inconveniences. An hon. member (Mr. 
Curwen) had alluded toanact relating to the 
corn trade which passed in the year 1804, 
and which he (Mr. W.) had the honour, un- 
der direction of a committee, to introduce 
into the house., The object of that act was 
to encourage and increase the production 
of British corn by checking the excessive 
importation of foreign growth; in order 
to do this the importation price of wheat 
was raised from 54s. to 66s. per qr. and 
other grain in proportion. Mr. Pitt was 
at that time at the head ef the adminis- 
tration, and gave to the measure his de- 
cided support; he saw the necessity of 
encouraging the agriculture of the coun- 
try, and of throwing off our dependance 
upon foreign nations, who were, or who 
probably might be, our enemies ; and he 
(Mr. W.) said he felt himself authorized 
in saying, that Mr. Pitt would have con- 
curred in carrying the principle of that 
act further, if the prejudices of the time 
had not rendered it unadvisable to do so. 
The hon. member (Mr. Curwen) had said, 
that he was convinced, great advantages 
from it had resulted to the country; for 
his own part, he certainly concurred in 
that opinion, and believed that it was in 
some degree owing to the security it 
afforded to the British farmer, insufficient 
as it was, that we were now ina situation 
so much more competent to provide sub= 
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sistence for the population of this country, 
independant of foreign aid, than we should 
have been at a period somewhat more re- 
mote ; whatever were those advantages, 
he was ready to give full credit to Mr. 
Pitt, to whose support the success of the 
measure at the time must certainly, in a 
material degree, be attributed. It was 
not however upon the increased agricul- 
ture of Great Britain alone that we were 
compelled to rely ; the agriculture of Ire- 
land had increased even more rapidly, 
and abundant supplies might be derived 
from thence. An act was passed in the 
year 1806, the principle of which he most 
completely approved, though some of its 
material provisions he thought imperfect ; 
by that act the corn trade was entirely 
thrown open between the two countries ; 
Ireland could not fail to experience sensi- 
bly the beneficial effects of having the Bri- 
tish markets thrown open to her, and we 
might derive from thence all the supplies 
we stood inneed of. If it could be supposed 
possible that the agriculture of G. Britain 
should remain stationary, ireland alone 
would be able to supply, in an incredibly 
short time, all that we had hitherto derived 
from foreign countries. It ought to be the 
object of government, as it was the obvious 
policy, to encourage the agriculture of 
freland, to give employment to her popula- 
tion, and to induce her to provide us with 
that surplus produce which she was so 
capable of affording; and no longer to 
continue that encouragement to the agri- 
culture of foreign and hostile natious.— 
Upon the whole, he considered the pro- 
posed measure of prohibiting the Distiila- 
tion of Grain most injurious and impolitic, 
and so far from necessary from any cir- 
cumsiances ef the present moment, that 
every thing indicated the policy of resort- 
ing to measures of an opposite tendency. 
Instead of doing that which must shake 
the confidence of the farmer in the se- 
curity of his market, that security should 
be strengthened and confirmed; instead of 
limiting his market, it should be extend- 
ed. No article can long be produced in 
quantity beyond the extent of the de- 
mand, he meant such a demand as would 
give a remunerating price to the grower ; 
a diminished production would follow a di- 
minished demand; so, the only way to ex- 
tend or encrease production of any article 
was to extend the market for it: and, if 
it was possible to apply this principle 
stronger to one article than another, it was 
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of each year’s harvest was so uncertain; 
the surplus produce of an abundant year 
must then be taken off: how was that to be 
done? Inthe present time an export trade 
could hardly be expected; a luxurious 
consumption of corn in the distilleries, 
breweries, &c. &c. answered the same 

end; even in ordinary years we ought 
to have amply sufficient for such purposes, 
in order that in deficient years those sup- 
plies might be rendered available. These 

resources ought certainly to be encouraged 

and multiplied. Instead of cutting off the 

demand of the distilieries, and checking 

that of the breweries, we should encourage 

both the one and the other, and every other. 
market that could be found. He begged 

the house to consider the etlects of the ex- 

cessive high duties upon malt, which had 

operated in a most injurious manner upon 

the growers of barley ; and in etiect was 

already a bounty upon the trade of the 

East and West Indies. ‘The consumption 

of tea and sugar was, in almost every cot- 

tage, substituted for malt liquors; and asa 

proof of this fact, the quantity of barley 

that paid duty as malt was not more than 

it was ninety years ago, when the po- 

pulation was little more than half its pre- 

sent amount.—Mr. W. said, he would not 

longer derain the house, and wouid ad- 

here to his determination of not entering 

into the West Indian part of the question. 

He thought there were means by which 

the West India proprietors might in some 

egree be relieved ; the permission of di- 

rect export to joreign countries to a limit- 

ed extent; the permission io bring home 

their suyars in a refined state; the reduc- 

tion of the duties; were subjects chat atleast 

required the serious consieration of parli- 

ament. He shonid not however enter upon 

ihose topick, at that time, but should sit 

down, entertaining an earnest hope that 

the honse wou'd not agree to the motion 

of the nobie jord. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer disclaimed 
the idea of interiering unnecessarily with 
agriculture. The oniy question in his 
mind was, whether the circumstances of 
the present time were such as to justify or 
cail for such interference as that now pro- 
posed. He had not at any time given 
countenance to the idea of the existence of 
a scarcity ; but from the deficiency of the 
last harvest in Scotland, and the failure of 
the crops of potatoes and oats in Ireland, 
he held that we were in a state of imper- 
fect supply. In this state of imperfect 
supply, and under the circumstances i 
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which we stood with respect to other coun- 
" tries, he thought it right to retain and hus- 
band the supplies on hand, till such time as 
the ascertained produce of the present crop 
should remove every apprehension of the 
danger which he thought ought now to be 
uarded against. On no former occasion, 
either in 1757,in 1795, orin 1800, the three 
occasions on which distillation from grain 
was prohibited, had it been done by pro- 
clamation, but in all these instances it had 
been effected by an act of parliament. If, 
indeed, a scarcity should be felt when par- 
liament was not sitting, a minister would 
be unworthy of his situation, who would 
_ not adopt such a measure upon his own 
responsibility ; but when parliament was 
sitting, it was certainly incumbent upon 
him to recur to the legislature for advice. 
The apprehensions of scarcity were enter- 
tained by many persons of great autho- 
rity from different parts of the country. 
Among others, an hon. baronet opposite 
(sir J. Sinclair) had communicated to him 
an alarm with respect to Scotland; and 
another hon. member, now absent, the 
member for Norwich (Mr. W. Smith), had 
spoke with similar apprehension with res- 
pect to the county of Norfolk. He was, 
therefore, not a little surprised at the 
course pursued by both those hon. gentle- 
men on the present question. Much of the 
objections that were urged to the measure, 
was matter of regulation as to the mode of 
carrying it into etlect, and was, therefore, 
additional ground tor going into the com- 
mittee. He denied that the rise which 
had lately taken place in the price of grain, 
had arisen from the agitation of this mea- 
sure, or trom his statements in that house. 
The sole cause of that rise was the inade- 
quacy of ‘he stock to the demand. It was 
impossible for government to take the 
measures that seemed necessary, otherwise 
than through pariiament. To proceed by 
proclamation would have the effect of 
spreading consternation throughout the 
couniry, and the hou. gentlemen opposite 
would have been loudest in compiaint if 
that course had been pursued. 

Mr. Whitbread reminded the house that 
the right hon. gent. who had just sat down, 
had not, from the beginning to the end of 
his speech, said one word of granting 
relief to the West India planters. He had 
now placed the planters entirely out of 
sight, and recommended the measure on 
the ground of a scarcity which every one 
knew did not exist ; a scarcity which his 


aajesty’s chancellor of the exchequer for 


Ireland denied to exist in that country, 
and which was denied to exist in Scotland 
by the president of the board of controul. 
But the right hon. gent.’s conduct now was 
analogous to what it had been when he 
came into power. Then he set up acry 
about popery ; and now he wished (or 
if he did not wish it, the eflect of his 
speech was) to set up a still more danger- 
ous cry about scarcity. It was evident 
also, that upon this, as upon many other 
subjects, there was a great difference of 
opinion among his majesty’s ministers, 
He observed, that government had contri- 
buted very much to increase the distress 
of the West India planters, by foolishly 
taking possession of the Danish islands. 
He would willingly have consented to go 
into a committee to consider of some means 
of granting relief to the West India plan- 
ters, but he could not .give the smallest 
countenance to the present measure. 

Mr. W. Smith admitted that he had 
some time since made a communication 
to the chancellor of the exchequer, of his 
apprehension of an eventual scarcity in 
Norfolk. This was now several months 
since. He sirongly protested against the 
adoption of this measure, which was cal- 
culated to be materially prejudicial to the 
landed interest of the country, whilst at 
the same time it was in its very nature in- 
adequate to the end proposed, that of 
affording any thing like substantial relief 
to the West India colonies and traders. 

Mr. Wilberforce deciared that he thought 
there was reason to congratulate the house 
on the prospect which it then had of afford- 
ing even a temporary relief to the West 
India planters; and endeavoured to con- 
vince the house that there was something 
like a spirit cf party in the opposition to 
the question. 

Lod Binning said a few words in reply. 
—A division then took place, when the 
numbers were : 

For going intoa Committee - 163 
Agaimst it - - - = - - 127 
Majority - - 36 

When strangers were re-admitted, we 
found the house in a committee, discussing 
the propriety of coming to anadjournment 
on the question. The proposition was for 
some time resisted by the chancellor of the 
exchequer; he at length, however, de- 
clared that he would accede to the propo- 
sition of an adjournment, provided the 
rules of the house would admit of such a 
proceeding, under the circumstances of the 


case. The Speaker then acquainted the 
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committee, that there was one mode which 
was perfectly regular, if the house thought 
proper to adopt it. That was, to agree to 


the whole of the resolutions pro forma, with 


an understanding that the two first resolu- 
tions should be recommitted on some 
other convenient day. ‘This suggestion 
was adopted, and the debate was fixed for 
Friday. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 2+. 


Customs Recutation 
Upon the motion for the second reading 
of the Irish Customs and Fees regulation 
bill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
this was a bill which infringed upon one 
of the Standing Orders of that house, by 
which it was declared that any matter 


foreign to and having no connection with. 


the purport of any aid, supply, or money 
bill, being introduced therein, and thereby 
fettering their lordships’ discretion, was 
destructive to the rights of that house, and 
unparliamentary. The bill in question 
purported to be for the Regulation of Cus- 
toms and the Fees of custom-house officers 
in Ireland; and it enacted that the right 


_of taking 6d, upon certain duties be re- 


pealed ; and then it enacted, that 3d. be 
paid upon ihe same duties; after which 
it proceeded to regulate the holidays kept 
by persons employed in the customs. 
Now, he certainly must contend, that this 
bill tended immediately to subvert the or- 
ders of that house, and on that account he 
was in duty compelled to resist it; for it 
became their lordships to be extremely 
jealous of any infringement upon their 
standing orders, considering that it might 
lead to dangerous consequences. After 
shewing that matter foreign to the title 
of the bill, as a money bill, was introduc- 
ed by the other house of parliament, his 
lordship moved an amendment, that in- 
stead of the wards ‘ be now read a second 
time,’ there be substituted ‘ that this bill 
be rejected.’ 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that what had 
beex stated by the noble earl, respecting 
the Standing Order of that house, applied 
to bills of aid and supply. He must ad- 
mit that the bill before them was a money 
bill ; but he conceived, that in respect to 
some particular bills, the order was not 
imperative but admonitory, and in the 
case under consideration, left it to the op- 
tion of that house to put it in force, if their 


lordships, after exercising their discretion, 
should be induced to think that such was 
the intention of the house of commons, at 
the time of passing the bill, viz. to intro. 
duce foreign matier, with a view to fetter 
their discretion; but he did not perceive 
that the principle of that order could be, 
justly applied in the present instance, and 
therefore should not vote for the rejection 
ofthe bill, 

The Lord Chancellor thought that so far 
as this bill regarded duties on the customs 
of Ireland, it might properly be deemed a 
money bill. He could see no impropriety 
in first taking off the 6d. duty which had 
been formerly paid, and afterwards’ sub- 
stituting 3d. This arose from the officers 
having been authorized to take half them. 
selves, and to pay the other half to go- 
vernment. And when the bill was framed 
for the purpose of regulating their fees, it 
was not improper to introduce regulations 
concerning the holidays kept by such of- 
ficers. On thisaccount, and on the ground 
of these orders being sometimes rather ad- 
monitory than imperative, he should leaye 
it to their lordships’ discretion to consider 
whether the bill before them was one to 
which the order should be applied. 

Lord Holland regarded the standing or. 
ders of very great importance. The noble 
baron (Hawkesbury) had taken considera- 
ble pains to draw all the distinctions his 
mind could suggest, when the standing 
orders of that house ought, or ought not, to 
be observed: for this purpose, he had gone 
through all the modes, and had defined at 
what time they were to be considered in 
the imperative. There could be no such 
distinction, for they must at all times be 
imperative ; and their lordships might as 
well have no orders, if they could be thus 
frittered away, by leaving it to their dis- 
cretion to consider them imperative or, ad- 
monitory. He had no disposition to put 
any obstacle in the way of the present bill, 
other than resistiag its infringement upon 
the orders of that house ; for if the com- 
mons once found out a mode of sending up 
bills in that way which tended to a breach 
of the orders of that house, they might be 
induced to do so on some occasions highly 
dangerous to their lordships’ privileges. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was surprized at 
what had fallen from the noble lord 
(Hawkesbury) in laying down a distinction, 
when the orders of that house should be 
considered imperative, and when admoni- 
tory. It was absurd to consider any Stand- 
ing Order admonitory : that house might 
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as well have no orders at all if they were 
not imperative. ‘This doctrine had been 
also laid down by the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack, and it was astonish- 
ing to him that those two noble lords could 
thus attempt td destroy their lordships’ 
standing orders. He could not account 
for it but upon this principle, that the lan- 
guage used by them was intended, on their 
part, to be imperative towards that house. 
—The question was then put upon the 
original motion, and agreed to without a 
division. 

{Inpicrment On the question 
for going into a commitiee on this bill, 


Lord Erskine thought it his duty to op- | 


pose its going into a committee, consider- 
ing it, as he did, an alteration in the law 
of the land, without any necessity what- 


ever being shewn for it. It had hitherto | 


been invariably the practice of the consti- 
tution to draw a distinction between an 
indictment found by a grand jury, and an 


ex officio. It was now for the first time to 
be declared, that on informations as well 
as upon indictments, the parties were to 
be held to bail. ‘The practice had hither- 
to been upon information, to summon the 
party by subpcena, and if he did not ap- 
pear to issue an attachment, but not to 
hold him to bail, the attachment being dis- 
charged the moment the party put in an 
appearance. Under this bill, upon the in- 
formation being certified, the party might 
immediately be held to bail. ‘To such an 
alteration he could not consent, unless 
some strong necessity was shewn ; and not 
aword had been stated in favour of this 
bill to prove any such necessity. It was 
nothing to the point, that the present at- 
torney general would not commit any abuse 
of his power. They were to consider what 
future attorney generals might do under 
this bill;—the king might be deceived, 
and a worthless person might be appointed 
attorney general; or an attorney general 
might be deceived, and informations, ex offi- 
cio, might be filed for expressing opinions 
which every man had a right to express ; 
and persons might, under the operation of 
this bill, by being held to bail, be griev- 
ously oppressed. Ata time like the present, 
when the people must necessarily bear 
great burdens and endure great privations, 
and when there was every probability they 
would be called upon to bear greater bur- 
dens and endure greater privations, he 
thought it unwise and impolitic to run the 
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risk of exciting discontent by altering that 
law and that practice of the constitution 
which had been established by our ancestors, 
and had continued for centuries, by placing 
the attorney general upon a level with a 
grand jury. The bill, by the powers it gave, 
tended to abridge the freedom of the press; 
and though he, as much as any man, wish- 
ed the licentiousness of the press to be 
checked, he objected to this bill, because it 
tended to fetter the freedom of opinion, 
by placing those who uttered opinions dis- 


| agreeable to the government, in the power 


of an officer of the crown. 

Earl Stanhope said, he had waited a little 
while, that some noble and learned lord 
might have an opportunity of speaking, 
but he was astonished at their silence, 
They perhaps thought it more prudent to 
remain silent, when they could give no 
reason if they spoke. If the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack thought what 


| was assigned in the preamble a sufficient 
information filed by order of the court of | 


king’s bench, or by the attorney general | 


reason, he would produce his own expres- 
sions, not m that house, while in debate, 
but in an act of parliament of his own 
framing, which would give the lie to the 
reasén mentioned m the preamble of this 
blasted bill brought up from the house of 
commons. ‘That house ought te be repro- 
bated for sending such a bill; it was as 
contemptible in its formation as it was 
wicked in its principle. The noble lord 
commented upon the similarity of title of 
this bill, and that of the 26th of the pre- 
sent king, which was produced from the 
infamous bill of Pepper Arden. This act 
of the 26th had not continued for many 
years when the noble and learned lord 
thought proper to introduce another bill, 
which also passed into a statute, and in the 
preamble of that statute it was expressed, 
that great grievances to the subject and a 
loss of justice had been occasioned by the 
former one. Now, the present bill said 
that great convenience and benefit had 
resulted from the former as well as the 
latter. He considered it as an infring- 
ment of the liberty of the subject, and 
one which deserved the utmost reprobation, 
He was surprised at the mdiflerence shewn 
by that house upon such an important 
change being made in the fundamental 
laws of this realm. When he looked 
round the house, and saw, on all sides, the 
benches deserted upon such an importans 
occasion, he could not avoid making one 
observation, that if any business had been 
transacted there, which might excite some 
curiosity about the father of ‘a child; or 
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if it occasioned the presence of a beauti- 
ful young lady, their lordships’ benches 
weal have been as full as they could be 
crammed. He did expect some answer 
would have been given to the strong ar- 
guments of his noble and learned friend, 
but he supposed they were unanswerable. 
—Upon the motion being again made by 
the lord chancellor, 

Lord Holland rose, and expressed the 
utmost astonishment that no answer should 
be given to what had been stated by his 
noble friends. It was unparalleled in the 
history of this country, that so great a 
change should be made in the law of the 
land, without any necessity or reason but 
those stated in the preamble. His lord- 
ship here, with great eloquence, urged, 
as he had done on a former occasion, the 
danger of altering our laws, generally, for 
the purpose of obtaining the convenience 
of extraordinary laws made for the re- 
venue. There were objections made b 
him and his noble friends which had not 
been answered, and in such an important 
change of those laws which had been 
handed down to us from our ancestors, and 
which attracted the admiration of mankind, 
it was requisite, he thought, that some 
necessity for such a change ought to be 
shewn by those who defended it. For his 
part, he considered it his duty to give a 
most decided opposition to such an inno- 
vation. Hesaw no necessity for the mea- 
sure; and he thought there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in convincing him that 
there could be any necessity for this dan- 
gerous alteration. If the biil did not aiter 
the law, but enacted what was already en- 
acted, it was absurd, ; and if the alteration 
was made, he could never assent to it, 
unless he was persuaded there was sufti- 
cient necessity for that alteration. 

A division took place on the question 
for going into a committee, Contents, 15.- 
Non-contents,6. Majority,9. The house 
then went into a committee. Upon the 
first clause being read, 

Earl Stanhope said, that although he 
much commended the conduct of his noble 
friends, who had left that house because 
they would not be present when such a 
pernicious bill passed through the com- 
mittee, yet he had staid himself; for, 
after the unjustifiable manner in which 
this bill had passed before their lordships, 
he had an incinaiion to see what their 
lordships would do in the committee. 
He then submitted several alterations, 
and in the course of the proceeding re- 
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ferred to the statute of Ch. 1. and shewed 
what attention was therein paid to the li. 
berty of the subject and the guarding him 
from imprisonment. When this. statute 
was passed, it received the royal assent dif. 
ferently from any other act of: parliament, 
The king said ‘let right be done the 
people, as is by parliament demanded? 
The noble lord then proposed an amend- 
ment, to exclude from the bill informations 
filed ex officio by the attorney general, 
which was negatived ; as were also some 
— amendments proposed by the noble 
earl. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May 25. 


[Inptctment Bitt.] Earl Stanhope ob- 
served, with respect to this bill, that he 
should wish to move that it be read a third 
time this day eight months, but as that 
motion would not be carried, he must con- 
fine himself to fixing a day, in order that 
noble lords might be aware of it, and when 
he hoped they would attend. He there- 
fore proposed Monday. His lordship ob- 
served, with respect to trying a man in 
his absence, that a jury, if they found the 
defendant was not present to take care of 
his own defence, might acquit him, and 
that a jury would not be subject to an 
attaint for an acquittal. After quoting 
at length some law cases, and reading 
several extracts from acts of parliament, 
for the purpose of proving the former prac- 
tice and usage of the constitution, his lords 
ship concluded by moving, That the bill 
be read a third time on Monday, and that 
the lords be summoned ; which was or- 
dered accordingly. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 25. 


[Westminster Erection—Case oF 
VILEGE.] Sir Francis Burdett, adverting to 
the communication which he had thought 
it his duty to make to the house on a for- 
mer night, relative to certain proceedings 
in one of the courts below, which appeared 
to him totrench upon the Privileges of 
that house, informed the house that the 
practical consequences, for which it had 
been recommended to him to wait, had 
now taken place. He assured the house, 
that in bringing this question again 
before the house he har no . interest 
in it, but what any other member would, 
and ought to feel, upon a subject affecting 
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his privilege as a member of parliament. 
The question was simply this, whether a 
member elected without his knowledge, 
and taking his seat in obedience to the 
king’s writ, was or was riot liable to incur 
any part of the expences of taking the 
election? He did not mean to submit 
any proposition to the house upon the sub- 
ject, neither did he make any complaint. 
Having thus brought the matter under its 
consideration, it wuuld be for the house to 
decide, whether or not the case was of such 
a nature as to call for its interference. 

Sir A. Piggott expressed a wish to know, 
what were the exact circumstances of 
which the hon. baronet complained ? 

Sir F. Burdett stated, that the practical 
inconvenience to which he now alluded 
was, an execution having been sent into 
his house, for what were said to have been 
expences incurred in taking the election 
for Westminster ; for which he had not been 
a candidate, and of his nomination, or 
indeed election, to which he was almost a 
stranger till the event had taken place. 
The ground of the decision, too, was the fact 
of his having taken his seat in that house. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer appre- 
hended that his learned friend opposite, 
(sir A. Pigott), had not been in the house 
on the former night, when this case was 
brought forward. He had then stated, 
that whatever the decision might have 
been, the house was not in a condition to 
give any redress. The hon. baronet then 
stated, that the direction of the noble and 
learned judge was, that the person who 
appeared for sir F. Burdett and claimed 
seats for his clerks, should be adopted as 
his agent; because the hon. baronet had 
since taken his seat in consequence of that 
election. He (Mr. Perceval) then stated, 
as he did now, that the house was not in a 
condition to take advantage of this fact. 
Had this been the direction of the J udge, 
the direct and regular road of proceeding 
would have been to have applied by writ 
of error, or on the ground of misdirection 
onthe part of the judge; if wrong or 
right, the ground of the decision would 
then have appeared on the record, and 
would have been seen by the house. The 
hon. baronet’s counsel, however, not hav- 
ing adopted that mode, but having moved 
for a new trial, which had been refused, no 
way now remained for bringing the mat- 
ter with effect before the house. It now- 
appeared not to be a case of privilege, in 
which a member of that house, as such, 

was interested ; but a common case of 
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debt, for work and labour. This circum- 
stance did not arise from any defect in the 
fudge, who tried the case, but from the 
neglect of the counsel of the hon. baronet. 

Sir A. Piggott declared himself to. be per- 
fectly satistied that this was not a case in 
which the house could interfere. It was 
a proceeding in the regular course of jus- 
tice. Ifthe action in this case could have 
been entertained at all, it must have been 
on the ground that it arose out of a 
contract. The act which allowed the ex- 
pences of erecting hustings, &c. in the 
case of counties, did not extend to bo- 
roughs ; yet even there, candidates might 
agree that for their accommodation, or 
that of their voters, during a contest of 14 
or 15 days, hustings should be erected, the 
expence of which could not reasonably be 
expected to fall on the high bailiff The 
action, therefore, could only be on the 
contract so supposed to be entered into, 
and could of course have no relation to the 
election, so as to make it a matter of pri- 
vilege to be taken up by that house. This 
must be a question either of fact or of law, 
and in either case it might have been 
brought before the court by demurrer, or 
by bill of exceptions, so as to have the 
ground of it appear on record. — It behoved 
those who had the legal means of defence 
in their own hands to go before the judge 
in a regular manner. If they omitted to 
do so, it was not for that house to interpose. 
If the house should be of opinion that it 
would be improper that a candidate should 
be on any accountat the expence of erect- 
ing hustings, let it be made the subject of 
@ prospective regulation. But as that was 
not the case at present, this must be like 
any other suit founded on a covenant, 
the effect of which must be construed by 
the jury. 

Mr. Tierney said, it appeared to him, not- 
withstanding what had fallen from his hon. 
and learned friend, and from the right hon. 
and learned gent. opposite, that the pre- 
sent was a question of privilege. He could 
not admit of the doctrine, that the house 
of commons was not’ entitled to interfere 
in the acts of omission or commission of 
the courts below, so far as the privileges of 
the members of that house were concerned. 
The case was this; the worthy baronet 
was returned without his knowledge, and 
without any previous consent on his part ¢ 
the returning officer had no right to make 
a demand on any candidate for hustings ; 
but a person whom he supposed to be the 
agent of sir F. Burdett having made use of 
2N 
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them when erected, he sues sir Francis for 
his proportion of these expences; the 
judge esteems the hon. baronet’s taking 
his seat as a confirmation and approbation 
of the conduct of the person who.appeared 
on his behalf, in fact as a recognition of 
him as his agent; he instructs the jury 
accordingly, and they, in compliance with 
this recommendation, find the worthy ba- 
ronet liable. If these facts were so, he 
asked, was not this a grave and serious 
question of privilege ? Or was the house, 
by refusing to listen to it, to sanc- 
tion the idea, that in complying with an 
erder which he was not entitled to resist, 
namely, taking a seat when called to it by 
the electors, every member of that house 
was to incur a penalty which he had not 
contemplated, and which, but for the offi- 


“cious and forward zeal of a person. with 


whom probably the party had no concern, 
the returning officer had no right to de- 
mand ? In saying this much, the right 
hon. gent. begged to be understood as by 
mo means reflecting on the noble and 
learned lord who tried the action. He 
knew that there was no person less likely 
than he to do any thing that. could seem to 
infer a breach of the privileges of the 
house. It was possible, however, that even 
he might be mistaken. It would be a 
grievous burden if a member returned to 
without any personal inter- 

rence of his own, were obliged to shew, 
as by law he was, not only that he: pos- 
sessed a qualification of 3 or 400/. a year, 
but also to produce out of his pocket 4 or 
500/. to defray the expence of the hust- 
ings. He hoped, therefore, the question 
would not be supposed to have been dis- 
posed of, but that it would be renewed for 
after-consideration ; appearing, as it did to 
him, to be one well worthy of deliberation 
before a decision was come to upon it. 

My. Leycester said, that the person who 
had been held as sir Francis’s agent had 
called on the high bailiff, and, in. thename 
ef sir Francis, declared that. he would not 
pay for the hustings ;, yet that, this’ same 
person, day after day, asked, obtained, and 
availed himself of, the advantage of seats 
for the check-clerks, inspectors, &c. who 
were to attend to the hon. baronet’s. inter- 
ests in the election. The learned gent. 
did not pretend to say what was the re- 
commendation of the judge ; but it was 
hardly, probable, that it, was such as had 
been represented, else _a- new trial, which 
had been moved for, would. have been 
granted. 


Mr. Bathurst thought it impossible for 
the house to entertain a question on which 
they had no authentic information, the 
recommendation of the judge, which could. 
alone form the ground of the proceeding, 
not having been entered upon the record, 

The Speaker said, after what had passed 
in allusion to himself, it was necessary for 
him to put the hon. baronet right as to 
what he had stated on a former night. 
What he said was, that when any practi- 
cal inconvenience did arise, if the hon, 
baronet continued to think that it involved 
a question of privilege, he should in that 
event lose no time in applying to the 
house. He had.no hesitation in saying, 
that if any judge should recommend to a 
jury what could be construed into a breach 
of the privileges of that house, it was the 
duty of the house to resist, and to guide 
their course according to circumstances, 
As there was no motion before the house, 
he should only suggest two different modes 
of proceeding, both of which had been 
adopted in the reign of Charles 2. One 
was in the case of judge Weston, where an 
impeachment was ordered ; and the other 
in the same reign, where that measure not 
being deemed necessary, the matter was 
allowed to drop without any further dis- 
cussion. Those who thought the present 
a case of the most serious nature, would 
probably be of opinion, that the former of 
these was the preferable mode of proceed- 
ing; while others again might be inclined 
to think that the latter. was the most de- 
sirable way of disposing of the present 
question. He had stated what were the 
modes of proceeding ; and it was for the 
house to say, whether inthis case the more 
or less serious mode ought to be adopted, 

Sir Francis Burdett said, the sources from 
whence he derived his information as to 
the recommendation of the judge, were the 
notes of the short-hand writer employed to 
take down the trial, and. the information 
of his counsel. He esteemed these as 
affording him suflicient foundation for 
bringing the matter before the house. 
The only thing he had submitted to the 
house was the instruction of the judge ; 
that the circumstance of his taking his seat, 
a thing which was incumbent on him, was 
such an approval and ratification of the pro- 
ceedings had under the election, as must 
subject him to the expence of the hust- 
ings. He felt himself by no means inter- 
ested in the fate of this discussion. He 
esteemed it to be the cause of the house ; 


and: if he had taken a bill of exceptions 
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or adopted any other mode of setting 
aside the verdict than that which he now 
ysed in submitting the case to the consi- 
deration of the house, he should have con- 
ceived that he subjected himself to a 
severe censure for his conduct. He now 
left it to the house to determine as they 
thought proper.—Here the matter dropped. 

[Roman CaTHOLICc Perition.] Mr. 
Sheridan presented a petition from the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of the county 
of Wexford, praying to be relieved from 
the disabilities under which the Catholic 
body labour.—Sir John Newport presented 
a similar petition from the Catholic inha- 
bitants of the city of Waterford.—-Mr. 
Butler presented a similar petition from 
the Catholic inhabitants of the county 
and city of Kilkenny.—Mr. M. Fitzge- 
rald presented a similar petition from 
the Catholic inhabitants of the county 
of Kerry.—Mr. Shaw presented a petition 
from the lord mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon council, of the city of Dublin against 
the Roman-catholic Claims. Ail which 
were ordered to lie on the tab'e. 

Mr. Grattan then moved, “ That the 
Petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
whose names are thereunto subscribed, on 
behalf of themselves, and of others his 
majesty’s subjects professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, which was presented to 
the house upon Monday last (see p. 489) 
and then ordered to lie upon the table, 
might be again read.”’—The Petition 
was read accordingly ; after which the 
right honourable gentleman again rose 
and addressed the house as follows :— 
« Mr. Speaker; the Petition which the 
house has just heard read contains the 
sentiments of the Catholics of Ireland. 
Not only that Petition, but the other 
petitions presented this day, speak the 
sense of that body. I may therefore 
fairly assume, in the course of what I have 
to say, that it does speak the sentiments 
of four fifths of the Irish population. The 
Petitions come from a considerable portion 
of your electors, having political power ; 
forming a part of the United Kingdom ; 
and applying to the constitutional organ 
for a legitimate object. In discussing the 
merits of the petitioners’ claims, I should 
recommend to gentlemen to avoid any 
intemperate language, and to adopt a 
spirit of concord, that nothing may pass 
in debate which shall sharpen the public 
mind. Whatever decision the house ma 
come to, upon the motion which I shall 
have the honour to propose, for going into 
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a Committee to take the Petitions into con- 
sideration, I should hope that the temper 
with which it will be met, and the 
manner in which it will be argued, will 
rather approximate the minds of gentle- 
men, than remove to a farther distance, 
the great objects of justice and of policy. 
With such hope, therefore, I wish gentle- 
men would apply the balm of oblivion; 
that they will not revive those topics 
which can only serve to irritate and in- 
flame; that they will not go back to the 
battle of the Boyne, nor to the business of 
1745, ner indeed to any of those afflicting 
periods in which, unfortunately for m 
country, parties contended against eac 
other. If you go back, so will the Catho- 
lics ; if you make out a law against them, 
they will make out a case against you ; 
then we shall have historian against histo- 
rian! men of bload against men of blood! 
The consequence will be, that the parties 
will remain unreconciled and irreconcilea- 
ble—each the victim of their own preju- 
dices, and the result will convince you that 
the victory remains only for the enemies of 
both. In the course of so many years of 
contest and prejudice, it is impossible not 
to recollect that much evil must have been 
engendered, national calamities must have 
multiplied, and much violence have passed. 
In the tempests to which Ireland was re- 
duced by the two contending parties-—the 
one fired by bigotry and intoxicated with 
victory—the other overpowered by misfor- 
tunes, and wrung by oppression—I say, it 
is impossible but that great political evils 
must have arisen. However, therefore, 
we may lament those times, we trust all 
agree, in settling their accounts there was 
much to admire in both parties, but also 
we must recollect that there was something 
to forget. Something has happened since 
those periods which makes it necessary to 
do away those religious distinctions. It 
is now desirable that a spirit of unanimity 
should prevail. When gentlemen call to 
mind the state of the war, and the conse- 
quent danger which menaces our empire, 
they must be convinced that unanimity is 
necessary for our existence as a state. It 
is this feeling which pervades my mind, 
and it is a feeling which I most seriously 
wish to impress upon the mind of this 
house. A cordiality in co-operation is 
what I strenuously recommend ; and I do 
most sincerely hope and trust that the 
good sense of both nations will supply the 
defect of national concord. We are now 
arrived at that period when the cessation 
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of all party rancour, and religious animo- 
sity, is not only desirable, but funda- 
mentally necessary. It is a sentiment 
which not only the Irish Catholic an?l the 
Irish Protestant should feel, but should be 
the guide of both nations in their inter- 
course with each other. With great con- 
cern, therefore, I saw scribbled on the 
walls of this country, these idle words, 
«No Popery.”” What could be the object 
or the hope of those who encouraged so 
wicked and abominable a cry, I cannot 
pretend to divine. It could not be for the 
purpose of promoting unanimity, nor of 
adding to the national strength. On the 
contrary, it had this effect, that it held out 
to the people of Ireland, and to the world, 
this country as a people devoted to civil 
commotion, as a nation of fanatics, incom- 
petent to any other purpose but fanaticism, 
and incapable of acting with energy 
against the enemy of the British empire. 
The counter Petitions which were pre- 
sented upon a former occasion, were the 
sentiments of well meaning men, who, 


when they fled from the shadow of the 


Pope, were precipitated into that gulph: 


into which so many nations had fallen and 
continue to fall. It gives me great plea- 
sure to see that the sense of public danger 
has recalled men’s minds from those nar- 
row principles which a ridiculous fear of 
Popery had so long encouraged. Those 
fears are now removed, and therefore it is 
that you do not find upon the table of this 
house any one Petition against the Roman 
Catholics (save one presented this day). 
Such symptoms augur well for the security 
of the empire, and I congratulate the public 
upon it. It is an example of liberality 
well worth the wisdom of a great nation, 
of that wisdom which prompted you to 
form an alliance with Austria—You re- 
stored the Pope—you took Catholics into 
your pay—you afforded protection to 
the family of Portugal, you lent aid 
and assistance to transplant that family 
to South America—you planted Popery 
there, in so doing you acted wisely. You 
have shewn the innocence of the Catholic 
religion—that there is nothing in it dan- 
gerous to the state, and you have thereby 
falsitied all those idle notions of the vices 
which some persons attributed to that mode 
of faith. What then do I ask of you this 
night on behalf of your fellow subjects, 
why this; that in the same spirit of wis- 
dom and of liberality you would extend to 
one-fifth of your fellow subjects those be- 
ficial principles which I say you so wisely 
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and liberally extended to your foreign 
connections professing the Roman Catholic 
faith. It therefore now remains for you 
to exert that wisdom on behalf of your 
fellow subjects—to shew them that you 
are not less anxious for them than you’ 
were for your foreign allies—to convince 
them’ that an alliance, a natural one ! 
with them, is not only your anxious wish, 
but that it is also your indispensible in- 
terest. It ison these grounds that | shall 
move for the house to. go into a Committee 
on the Petition. The Petition prays relief 
for certain disabilities and restrictions which 
the act of the 33rd of the king did not re- 
move; that act allowed them a certain por- 
tion of political power—it gave them elec- 
tive franchises, and made them a part of 
the constituent power, subject, however, to 
certam exemptions ; but it did not allow 
them to fill all offices in the state, nor did 
it admit them to eligibility for seats in 
parliament. It admitted them to all offi- 
ces civil and military, with the exception 
of about forty in number. It is against 
these exceptions they now petition,’ and 
apply to be admitted to fill all offices— 
Before I proceed to offer some arguments 
in support of the Petitioners’ case, it will 
be necessary for me to notice the argu- 
ments of those who oppose this admission ; 
and first then against the exceptions. It 
has been objected against the Catholics, 
that they freely acknowledge the power of 
a foreign potentate, and that they are not 
bound by the obligation of any oath which 
they make with persons of a different reli- 
gion ; that is to say, that a portion of your 
subjects, composing one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of the whole empire, a very consi- 
derable part of your constituency, hold 
principles which militate against the pre- 
servation of the social compact—are desti- 
tute of all those moral principles which 
regulate the social system—that they are 
execrable and are rendered thus execrable 
by their religion, and consequently un- 
worthy of participating in the rights and 
privileges which their fellow subjects enjoy, 
and which I say~ they are entitled to. 
Such a doctrine goes this length : it says 
that the Catholic religion is a nuisance—a 
religion which is professed by the greatest 
proportion of Europe. If such an infer- 
ence be just, and if such be the rue cha- 
racter of the professors of the Roman 
Catholic faith, then it follows of course 
that the religion of the great portion of 
the civilized world is worse than useless. 
The refutation of such a position does not 
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depend upon abstract reasoning or forced 
construction. It has been contradicted by 
the most profound professors of popery in 
different countries. In the year 1791 the 
sense of the Catholics was taken upon the 
subject, certain questions were put to the 
six principal universities on the continent, 
applicable to the doctrines held by the 

rofessors. ‘The universities were those 
of Paris, Louvaine, Salamanca, Douay, St. 
Omers, and Valladolid ; to these queries 
thev answer, “ That Roman Catholics do 
not hold themselves absolved from their 
allegiance to a protestant prince, and they 
declare that faith is to be kept with here- 
tics—that the Pope has no temporal power 
in England, either as to deposing a prince 
or otherwise. ‘They also declare that such 
principles by their religion were. con- 
demned, reprobated and_ stigmatized.” 
These questions they answer with much 
moral indignation, and with much learn- 
ing, and aver that such actions and tenets 
do not belong to the Catholic religion. 
Such is the testimony of the professors of 
that faith in foreign countries, and I am 
therefore justified in saying, that itis not 
the profession of Catholics in general. 
With respect to the Catholics of Ireland, 
they have furnished not less than six instru- 
ments, all refuting the imputations cast 
upon their religion. By these instruments 
they disclaim the deposing power of the 
Pope, and all his right of interfering in 
temporal matters. By the oath which 
they are required to take in the act of the 
13th and 14th of the king, these disclaim- 
ers are recognized ; and by the act of the 
32d of the king, they renounce the right 
of the Pope as to his claim upon property ; 
they swear to support the Protestant State 
‘and Church, and deny the infallibility of 
the Pope. From this I am strengthened 
im inferring, that there is no moral incom- 
patibility between the two religions ; but 
those who argue the contrary contend that 
there is a political incompatibility, and 
they ground their objections upon this 
principle : that it is impossible fora sub- 
ject to hold allegiance to a Protestant 
prince, at the same time that he professes 
to hold a religion contrary to the esta- 
blished religion of the state, and recognizes 
a foreign power as the head of his own 
religion. ‘The Catholic acknowledges the 
supremacy of the Pope ina spiritual sense. 
To prove that this admission, or the belief 
in transubstantiation, the invocation’ of 
saints, or the other points.of Catholic doc- 
trine, such as the celebration of mass, the 
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eucharist, are incompatible with allegi- 
ance to the house of Hanover, is to require 
as great a miracle as the transubstantia- 
tion itself. It then becomes this house, 
and it is a duty imperiously thrown upon 
us, to inquire whether, in the present state 
of the world, there does exist any motive 
powerful enough to call this supposed 
hostility of the Catholics into action. 
There is now no Catholic pretender on the 
continent—no Catholic association or con- 
federacy in Europe. In Catholic coun- 
tries all religions, without distinction, are 
admitted into civil and military offices, 
indeed there has been a silent reformation 
as to religious influence in the public 
mind, and even Popery itself has drawn 
much of its toleration and liberality from 
the progress of protestantism. In Ame- 
rica no such principle of exclusion can 
or does exist ; and it must be recollected, 
that the Protestant and the Catholic of 
that continent confederated, in conjunc- 
tion with France, but still there was no- 
thing in it of Catholic combination. While 
the Protestant religion cannot procure 
you one single ally on the continent, with 
the exception of Sweden, will you then 
consent to disqualify one-fifth of your sub- 
jects at home? Will you direct your 
strength and vigilance in array against a 
Catholic combination, at a moment when 
your danger is the result of an anti-English 
conspiracy among the countries of Eu- 
rope, formerly your allies? Is this the 
moment, I would ask, to deprive yourselves 
of that beneficial and necessary assistance 
which can alone exist in the union of all 
ranks and descriptions. If you suffer that 
narrow principle to regulate your con- 
duct, then do I contend that you do not 
give your country fair play; but you do 
give to the foreign enemy the best means 
of eflecting his purpose, by allowing a 
narrow, mean, and selfish policy to goverh 
over your better judgment. There cannot 
therefore be any moral incompatibility to 
the measure, but I think 1 have shewn that 
a very urgent political necessity exists for 
uniting all against the designs of a foreign 
enemy. It certainly has been the opinion 
of all political writers, that tests are the 
symbols of political sentiments. I do not 
pretend to say that there may not be cases 
in which it is necessary for a state to act 
upon the principle of exclusion. That is 
a proposition which, taken in a general 
sense, no one would dispute, and may be 
acted upon where the practice of any re- 


ligious precept is evidence of foreign at- 
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tachment. It will not be denied me, as a 
general proposition too, that there are 
certain rights to which all subjects are en- 
titled—that the state has a right todemand 
the assistance of the talents of all the sub- 
jects, and further, that it has not the right 
of imposing arbitrary tests. But there 
may be cases in which subjects lose these 
rights, and then the imposition of an ar- 
bitrary test is defensible. In this parti- 
cular case, however, it cannot apply ; for 
here, as I think, I have distinctly shewn, 
no foreign attachment is proved, or indeed 
can exist, for it is evident that foreign at- 
tachment has long since ceased. To jus- 
tify you, therefore, I say, you must prove 
a probable case, and you must prove 
more ; that it exists only with reference 
to the Pope. What is this cause for jea- 
lousy? In what does it consist? Why, in 
this—the Pope! And what is the Pope? 
Why the Catholics have proved to you 
that the Pope is nothing more than a 
name; for they consider him in the light, 
and in no other, than a spiritual power— 
they have abjured him in all temporal 
cases; they have abjured him in all mixed 
cases, particularly in all cases which in 
any way relate to the state.— Let us, how- 
ever, examine the matter further. It has 
been objected to the Catholics that mar- 
riages, and of course inheritances, are 
subject to the controul of the Pope. The 
idea is absurd and monstrous! The house 
will now recollect that marriage is a civil 
contract ; that inheritance is good only 


by the laws of the country ; that it is so 


is proved by the acts passed upon the 
subject ; that they have Jost that inheri- 
tance, and acquiesce in the laws, is clear 
by the 9 Will. 2 Anne, 19 and 25 Geo. 2, 
by which marriage and inheritance are 
set aside, and the next of kin is only tenant 
for life. To tell the Catholics, therefore, 
that, at the present day, they consider 
such contracts in a spiritual light, is to in- 
sult their understanding, and to upbraid 
them with the disbelief of that system to 
which they fell victims.—The next point 
to be considered is with respect to excom- 
munication. In the first place, they say 
that marriage is a temporal obligation— 
excommunication a spiritual one. They 
further say, that excommunication has not 
been urged with reference to any legal or 
temporal ‘consequences, but that Catholics 
have enjoyed all the privileges of life, 
and in these cases are denied nothing but 
the sacrament. In some letters which I 
have seen annexed to a very able produc- 
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tion in the shape of a pamphlet, the work 
of a learned gentleman of this house, to’ 
whose labours and information his county 

and ours are equally indebted,* to the 
charges of the Catholic clergy claiming a 
right to tythes—that they deny the right 
of the Protestant clergy to tythes—that 
they claim legal existence for a Catholic 
establishment, and that they exercise the 
right of excommunication in all temporal 
cases—the most positive and unequivocal 
denial is given. They deny that they have 
ever resisted the right of the established 
church to claim tythes—that they have 
claimed an exclusive establishment for the 
Catholic church—they do not deny that 
taxation to the Protestant clergy is found- 
ed in justice, and for the truth of these 
denials, they appeal to their fellow-subjects 
in the most solemn manner, and _ profess 
their readiness to swear to the facts. As 
to excommunication, that they say, is con- 
fined entirely to the Bishops, and declare 
they have not claimed nor exercised any 
of these powers imputed to them by their 
adversaries. In one of their principal 
dioceses, that of Dublin, I have the autho- 
rity of Dr. Troy, the titular archbishop, to 
say, that in the course of 19 years, the 
time in which he has filled that see, only 
two instances of excommunication have 
occurred ; and that during the time of his 
predecessor, Dr. Carpenter (17 years) only 
the same number took place. I appeal 
to the good sense and judgment of the 
house then, whether the power of the 
Pope, in regard to excommunication, can 
be looked on as dangerous.—Now, then, 
with respect to the other side of the ques- 
tion. It has been argued, and with much 
force, that the power of the Pope in the 
nomination of bishops may be considered 
ofa dangerous tendency. With respect to 
this power, the Catholics themselves no- 
minate the Bishop ; the Pope gives him a 
spiritual capacity. If gentlemen think 
this a dangerous power, why then, I have 
a proposition to make, a proposition which 
the Catholics have authorized me indeed 
to name—lIt. is this: « That in the future 
nomination of Bishops, his majesty may 
interfere and exercise his royal privilege, 
by putting a negative upon such nomina- 
tion ; that is in other words to say : that 
no Catholic Bishop shall be appointed with- 
out the entire approbation of his majesty.” 


* Sir J. C. Hippisley, M. P. author of a 
work intituled, “ Substance of Additional 
Observations on the Catholic Question.” 
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The house will be aware of the benefit of 
such a proposition—of the desire of the 
Catholics to conform to the government of 
their country, for this would eflectually 
revent the appointment of any Catholic 
Bishop to the head of his church, who was 
not politically approved of, by the go- 
vernment. If it be true that Bonaparte 
has. controul over the Pope, the Pope 
over the Catholic Clergy in Ireland, and 
the Catholic Clergy over the laity ; why 
then it follows, that Bonaparte has con- 
troul over a very large proportion of the 
British army and navy. It is for this rea- 
son that [wish the house to go into a Com- 
mittee on the Petitions, and to come to a 
resolution approving of the proposition I 
. submit, and. it is the more necessary, be- 
* cause it has been contended, not that the 
danger will arise, but that.it now really ex- 
ists. Here, then, is a power to be vested in 
his majesty which must operate to do away 
the danger complained of, by destroying 
the influence of Bonaparte, if such influ- 
ence actually exists. If this be not ac- 
ceded to, it will then be for those who, 
under such circumstances as they have 
charged, wish to persevere in their hosti- 
lity and exclusion, to state broadly and 
roundly their reasons, for such perse- 
verance—a perseverance which can only 
tend to make the king weak as to the 
Church, and the constitution weak as to 
the Catholic body. The proposition will 
make a double connection—the two 
churches will be as. one, and the king at 
the head. By these means. all danger 
will be removed, the moral and political 
entirety of his majesty’s dominions will 
be established; the constitution will be 
invigorated and strengthened by connect- 
ing the Catholics with the parliament, and 
the king with the Catholic.clergy, by the 
interference which he must of course ex- 
ercise in consequence of the appoint- 
ment.—Having considered this subject 
‘upon general grounds, I shall now proceed 
to examine it with respect to its applica- 
tion to Great Britain. and Ireland.“ The 
Petition which has this night been pre- 
sented in opposition to the prayer of the 
Catholics, has attempted to ground its 
hostility upon the principles recognized 
at the Revolution, Admit such a prin- 
ciple, and. you make that glorious occur- 
rence fatal to its own interests. It hasbeen 
objected, that the claims of the Catholics 
are inconsistent with the Declaration of 
Rights, and the oath prescribed. by that 
instrument. If so, why then the Reyolu- 


tion which established the liberties of this 
country, and from which you derive such 
blessings, was pregnant with. illiberality 
to Ireland, and the Declaration of Rights 
was fatal to its own interests. But I deny 
that any fundamental law exists against 
the extension of every civil and political 
immunity to Catholic subjects, consistent 
with the security of the empire. If there 
be any such fundamental law, show me 
where it is. It certainly does not exist in 
the assumed power of the two branches of 
the legislature in 1742. On that occasion 
it passed by a vote of both houses of parlia- 
ment, an act of power assuming the legis- 
lative authority! It was afterwards sanc- 
tioned in 1761, by a resolution in a similar 
manner, without becoming an act of 
the legislature. To be sure it then had 
a formal act to sanction the measure, but 
that was an act of oppression, which 
could not bind the Irish legislature. The 
act of king William, which re-enacted 
this provision, was also an act of op- 
pression, and it was not till the year 
1782 that the effects of these provisions, 
and the oaths they enjoined, were done 
away by a bill introduced by an hon. 
friend of mine, into the Irish parliament. 
But I not only contend that there is no 
fundamental law to sanction this exclusion, 
I also contend that it is a violation of 
a constitutional principle. It is certainly 
true, that the succession to the crown was, 
at the Revolution, limited to the Protestant 
branches, but it is not to be thence in- 
ferred, that persons professing a different 
faith, are in consequence to be excluded 
from filling offices in the state, and ren- 
dered incapable of sitting and voting in 
parliament. The principle of that provi- 
sion is at direct variance with the assumed 
inference. The principle of the provision 
is founded on this ground, that the execu- 
tive shall be of the same religion as the 
majority of the people, but the inference 
is directly the reverse. The principle of 
the constitution is, that you shall have the 
benefit of the talents of all descriptions of 
subjects in the lower branch of the legis- 
lature. In one case it goes to the limita- 
tion of the crown—In the other it goes to 
the diminution of the subject’s right. I 
have said that it is a violation of a consti- 
tutional principle, and I am firm in. my 
opinion. It-has been upheld as a funda- 
mental law that the Commons form a 
part of the legislature, of which part’ the 
Catholics take a share, I mean in regard 
to their elective franchises, This was set- 
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tled by the act of 1793, and recognised 
by the articles of the Union; you 
must therefore extend the principles of 
your constitution, or abandon them alto- 
gether. You told us that the Union would 
consolidate the resources and the interests 
of both islands. I now call upon you to 
consolidate the strength and energies of 
both nations by fulfilling the contract. 
Unless you carry into eflect that measure, 
then do I contend that it was an‘act of 
ambition quoad the parliament of Ireland, 
and an act of bigotry, guoad the people. 
If your fears for the security and perma- 


‘nence of your constitution be sincere,why do 


you not extend your attention to the source 
whence the real danger arises? Does the 
danger proceed from domestic treason, or 
the fixed and indefatigable hostility of 
your foreignenemy? In either case, where 
would you look for security? Certainly 
in the people! why then, I say you would 
act wisely in agreeing to the prayer of the 
Petitions, by attaching to you one fifth of 
the whole of your population. Are you 
then, when you contend that danger is 
abroad, so foolish or so frantic as to per- 
sist in the exclusion, or do you look for 
security in the extravasated ambition of 
depriving one fifth of your subjects of 
their rights, and of depriving the empire 
of their assistance? Do you think your 
constitution is in most danger from the 


- attacks of a foreign enemy, or from firing 


the resentment of one fifth of your people? 
Is your constitution safer, because four 
millions of your people have only to look 
up to the sovereign for mercy and protec- 
tion? Is the church in less danger if you 
make it incompatible with the civil co-ope- 
ration of gne fifth of your people ? I would 
ask is the state in less danger? Is a tree 
more firm when its roots are torn up, or a 
capital more secure when the base is taken 
away ? or will you tell me what in the 
natural world is radical weakness, con- 
stitutes in the political world both security 
and strength? No! your very measures 
prove that you feel the insecurity of your 

olicy. When you passed your famous 
Laiy en Masse Act, and the Training Act, 
why did you not extend their provisions 
to Ireland? for this plain reason, because 

ou had not extended your constitution. 
Why did you not call upon the energies 
of your fellow subjects there ? The reason 
was, you felt the fatal effects of that ex- 
¢lusion upon which the Irish parliament 
was stranded. Such conduct will neither 
guard the church nor state, But it is in 


vain to delude yourselves by a conceal. 
ment of the fact. The day will arise when 
the act of settlement, and the Protestant 
establishment itself must be defended by 
Catholic co-operation. If you wish your 
Catholic subjects to shew the same zeal as 
their fellow subjects, give them the same 
privileges. It has been argued, that to 
have a Protestant king and Catholic coun- 
cils, would be an anomaly in politics—I 
see no such anomaly. Look at the his- 
tory of nations, when the danger was as 
great as it isnow. Was Henry 4th less 
faithfully served because he happened 
to have the duke of Sully for his prime 
minister? Was Lewis 16th in greater danger 
from the counsel of Turenne? and yet 
both these great ministers were of a dif- 
ferent religion from the established reli- 
gion of the country. While your enemy 
employs all the talents of his state, and 
brings into action all the energies of his 
subjects, can you confidently hope for se- 
curity by rendering useless a great part of 
your population? What do the petitioners 
want? not a transfer of power, or the ab- 
surd establishment of a Catholic Parlia- 
ment, but they do require a restoration of 
their legitimate rights, an admissibility to 
power. They ask for nothing which in- 
vades any recognised principle of the con- 
stitution, or fundamental laws of the land. 
The principle upon which I say you act 
inconstitutionally, is in making a mono- 
poly of the state, and of the parliament, to 
the exclusion of a great portion of the 
constituency of the empire. It has been 
argued, that the Catholics are guilty of 
treason in refusing to take the oath of su- 
premacy, (which the Dissenters do not 
take,) and because they are attached to 
the Pope. Thisis not true. Equally un- 
supported by sound argument, and con- 
founded, in truth, is the charge made 
against them, of a desire to overturn the 
established: church; indeed, they have 
been insulted and stigmatized, in opposi- 
tion to repeated declarations of parliament; 
in opposition to the 18th, and to the 33d 
of the king, which gives them a certain 
description of political powers. Such ob- 
jections are founded upon the most gross 
errors. ‘Those who argue against the Ca- 
tholics seem to consider them as a race 
incapable of every virtue, and capable of 
any vice, an execrable race, whose hearts 
no mild treatment could soften. I argue, 
in refutation of these charges, that the Ca- 
tholic pays his quota to the exigencies of 
the state ; he also pays his proportion to 
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the church establishment ; the very pay- 
ment of these quotas is perverted into an 
argument against their hopes. Those who 
hare argued in this manner, and justified 
their arguments on the score of religion, 
rendered even Omnipotence subservient 
to their.vile purposes, and as it were -at- 
tempted to bolster up Omnipotence, by 
accommodating the Deity with a certain 
portion of their own vices and crimes ; in 
place of a religion founded on those pure 
maxims of truth and justice, which are as 
unchangeable as the moral properties of 
God—It is then, I say, to bolster up a false 
and fraudulent system under the pretext 
of religious worship, for’no other end, and 
having no other object in view, than to 
gratify the selfish interests and sordid pas- 
. sions of the few, by converting into an in- 
strument of vexation and injustice, that 
which was ordained as the blessing and 
consolation of the many. It is only upon 
the mild and beneficent attributes of the 
Divine Author of our being that we should 
found the stability of our church and, say 
of it “ esto perpetua.”’ But though they 
overlooked the Deity and his attributes, 
they did not lose sight of their own emo- 
Juments. They saw in it a little profitable 
church establishment, which they bolster- 
ed up in some contemptible test law. 
How then, I would ask, are the Catholics 
to destroy the church establishment? It 
must either be by law or by force—If by 
law, why then it is evident, before they 
can hope to obtain their end, they must 
become the.majority of the empire—that, 
however, no one can apprehend. But by 
admitting their claims, it is urged you 
give them a physical force. Such sort of 
reasoning would apply, if speaking of 
Turks or Pagans, but is it the language 
which we ought to use when speaking of 
cur fellow Christians? of our fellow sub- 
jects? A Catholic then, according to those 
reasons, generally speaking, is an execra- 
ble Pagan, because he obtains some of his 
privileges, and then has the temerity to 
ask for the remainder. Now let me con- 
sider the objections with regard to Ireland. 
It has been asserted that the Irish Cathe- 
lics are hostile to the state, and that their 
hostility extends to those who profess the 
Protestant religion—That hostility certain- 
ly cannot apply to Ireland: for do you not 
suppose the Irish Protestants would be actu- 
ated by the same hostility ? It is notsolely to 
Catholics that the imputation lies, for if so, 
the English Catholics must be equally cul- 
pable. The charge, if there is any truth 
Vou. XI, 
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in it, applies neither to the Irish charac- 
ter nor to the principles of Catholics ; but 
it applies to the law; the defects of which 
are too evident to need any further coms 
ment from-me. Gentlemen will there- 
fore take into their consideration the great 
and dangerous mischief resulting from 
these defective laws ; they will estimate, 
properly, the material causes of their de- 
fects, and the consequences of them, and 
they will then find the result to be, thatthey 
engender in the bosom of the state, senti- 
ments of hatred and hostility. Iam, how- 
ever, ready to admit, that certain stings may 
have been left behind by the long conti- 
nuance of those penal laws, which ground 
the people, and the operation of which may 
still continue to harass and to perplex. It 
is in vain for you, then, to stigmatize my 
countrymen as a perverse and obstinate set 
of men, whom no measures of mildness 
and conciliation can soften. Let it not 
be said that their perverse and recreant 
spirits are not to de reconciled. If you 
still say so, you declare that man has done 
every thing to bring them to a sense of 
duty, but that the Deity has made them in- 
corrigible. You charge them with crimes 
which they do not merit, and you forget 
that the roots of those crimes find their 
existence in the abominable code of penal 
laws, with which you have loaded my 
country. Why, then, do you not remove 
this great and crying evil You have the 
remedy in your hands; repeal these laws 
and then you remove the crime. It was 
well observed by a noble and learned lord 
(Avonmore), when the test act was repealed, 
that the penal code had long been hover-= 
ing over Ireland. The penaities inflicted 
by that code, received the Catholic at hig 
birth! they stood by him at his -bridal 
bed! and they did not leave him at rest, 
even in his coffin! It is true that part of 
these penalties have been removed, but 
there still remain many heavy ones, which 
I think the wisdom of the united parlia- 
ment would do well to remove altogether. 
The people of Ireland have been told that 
there were many narrow spirits in their 
parliament; and certainly there were 
some who always wished to counteract 
any beneficial measure in favour of the 
Catholic subject; but they have also been 
told that an imperial parliament will legis- 
late upon liberal, humane and enlightened 
principles ; such was the promise held out 
to the people antecedent to the union— 
that promise I now call upon you to fuifil, 
If you do not, you break faith with the 
20 
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people of Ireland, and you will do more ; 
you will not only injure the interests of 
your empire, but you may ultimately en- 
danger its security.—I will now proceed 
to the argument, if such it can be called, of 
the dangers likely to arise with respect to 
the settlement of property in Ireland, in 
consequence of admitting the catholics to 
political power. I know that considerable 
alarm has been excited in consequence of 
a map which contained an account of the 
distribution of property among the ancient 
landed proprietors of Ireland. The fact 
was however, that this map, which is to be 
found in the auditor’s office, was drawn up 
by sir William Petty, for the use of the 
then government, a copy of which had 
by some means been preserved in France ; 
a copy of that copy had been obtained by 
a person in the service of government, and 
retained as matter of history ; and this 
was the source of that publication, which 
created so much unnecessary alarm. There 
are but few Catholics*who could claim 
by ancient descent, if that claim were 
even to be allowed, but there certainly are 
many proprietors of land who hold by re- 
cent purchase. Now, to shew the house 
that the share which the Catholics have in 
the landed property of Ireland is not so 
smali as is supposed, I will state that the 
rental of one noble earl alone, is 30,000 U. 
a-year ; therefore it is a gross mistake to 
estimate the whole of lands held by Catho- 
lics at 65,000/. per annum; their propor- 
tion is from 500,000/. to a million, in fee 
simple. Is a revolution in landed proper- 
ty, then, to be apprehended from persons 
thus circumstanced ?—Then it is said that 
danger is to be apprehended from the te- 
nantry.—To this | reply, that they are in 
a situation of poverty, from which it is 
utterly impossible they can emerge, and 
cannot be formidable to the landed pro- 
prietors. They can only take possession 
of the land by force of arms, or by force 
of laws, which must be enacted for that 
purpose. If there be any such settlements 
as those which have been circulated, I beg 
leave to ask, where are the lawyers who 
drew them up? Besides, the title of the 
tenantry in general depends upon protest- 
ant landiords. The relief which the peti- 
tion prays will not add to the physical 
strength of the Catholics, but will rather 
operate as a reason for exercising that 
strength in aid of the state. Before they 
come into parliament they must have that 
property—therefore, to say that the intro- 
duction of a bill for removing those disabi- 


lities would go to alter the state of pro- 
perty, is a futile sort of reasoning. The 
absurdity of dreading as a consequence, 
that which must first exist as the cause’ of 
that dread, istruly ridiculous. In order to 
stop divisions, dangerous in the event of in- 
vasion by the enemy, now so much to be 
dreaded, the Protestant inhabitants of se- 
veral counties, sensible that their establish- 
ment and the state could not be defended 
without the aid of Catholics, have present. 
ed petitions in their favour. There are 
not less than nine counties in all, which 
have shewn this noble example of liberali- 
ty and sound policy. The counties of 
Clare and Galway have had meetings con- 
vened by their sheriffs, at which they pas- 
sed resolutions expressing their ardent 
wishes for an admission of their Catholic 
brethren to the benefits of the constitu- 
tion. In the counties of Tipperary, Kil- 
kenny, Roscommon, Waterford, and Meath, 
and in the town of Newry, resolutions have 
been passed, not formally by the Protestant 
gentry and inhabitants, but by the great 
bulk of the landed proprietors; these re- 
commendations were not owing to the in- 
fluence of liberality and confidence merely 
—not to the absence of all suspicion of an 
intention to invade the landed property at 
a more convenient season, but to the 
stronger and more immediate feeling of 
the danger which a divided country would 
have to experience in case of invasion from 
an active and powerful enemy. A regard 
for their own property was the chief rea- 
son. They are not afraid of war, but they 
are afraid of the continuance of the dis- 
abilities, and they deprecate those terrible 
privileges of an extensive monopoly of 
constitutional right and political power. 
On this principle it is, that they come to 
offer up their monopoly, and to entreat that 
others may be admitted in common to de- 
fend their rights—to defend their country! 
without which, neither a sufficient defence 
for the preservation of political power, 
nor of landed property, can reasonably be 
looked to. If you accede to their recom- 
mendation, it will be the means of a greater 
péwer of defence than you can hope to 
derive either from your Parish Bill or from 
your Local Militia. What answer will 
you return to this recommendation ? Will 
you say, “ that although we thought you 
worthy to participate with your fellow 
subjects in election franchises, yet we think 
you not deserving of further concession ; 
or, in other words, we consider you as Il- 
mical to the interests of the state ?” Will 
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ou go further and say, “no, we will not 
attend to the prayers of your Petition, but 
we will, in order to provide for the perpe- 
tual safety of the empire, leave the countr 
to divisions, and the church to the Pope !” 
You may leave the country to division, 
but if you do, you will thereby endanger 
the empire, for the rising of rebellion will 
be the consequence of refusal. Is it, then, 
worth while, for the sake of a paltry mo- 
nopoly, which at last can be but temporary, 
to refuse, for such an object, the recom- 
mendation of so large a portion of your 
Protestant subjects? Will you, I say, 
adopt so narrow a line of policy, when the 
Catholics allow you a controuling power 
over the nomination of bishops? If you 
do, why then I contend you will leave the 
country to its own ruin, and you will leave 
the church to the Pope. It has been 
argued that the object of the Petition is 
of little value, and that it is not much re- 
garded or desired by the petitioners them- 
selves ; but, will it be contended by those 
who have expended so much money in 
obtaining seats in parliament, that seats in 
parliament are of no value, and that it is 
not matter of any moment to subject any 
class of men to be excluded from them ? 
It has been said that Catholics are not de- 


sirous of seats in parliament; and as proof 


of the assertion, the declaration of Con- 
naught has been cited. But though re- 
bellion is not announced as a consequence 
of the refusal, yet it does not follow, that 
if the boon is given, it will not be highly 
valued. It is not in human nature to be 
satistied with being excluded from situa- 
tions of honour and dignity. The exclu- 
sion of Catholics from parliament and the 
state, is not only degrading, but dishonour- 
able in the highest degree. If there bean 
indifference to that exclusion, it is the 
‘ more dishonourable to the legislature, for 
then it proves that the Catholics are so 
subdued by tyrant laws, that the spirit of 
attachment to the constitution is subdued 
among them. If so, I am sure it is highly 
requisite immediately to plant a soul in 
the body, which may animate it from the 
centre to the extremities. ‘Till that is 
done, the exertions of the state will be 
crippled, and instead of sending armies to 
fight your battles against the enemy, you 
will of necessity be obliged to keep them 
at home to defend Ireland. In every step 
which the government in that case may 
take, they will be haunted by the penal 
laws. It is necessary now to place things 


upon such a footing, that soldiers may be | 
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called upon to fight, not for their pay, but 
for the constitution ; that constitution which 
you have endeavoured to conquer them 
with.—You have no common feeling ei- 
ther for their pride or their passions.—It 
is not parliamentary certainly to talk of 
the Oath of the king, for which I entertain 
the highest possible respect. It has been 
urged that the oath of the king is incom- 
patible with the removal of the disabilities 
complained of. Let us examine how far 
it is so. It isa fit subject of parliamen- 
tary inquiry, to ascertain whether or not 
the representation is just. We must not 
allow the enemies of the Catholics to 
abuse, in the first place, the religion of 
God, and, in the next, the piety of his ma- 
jesty, without contradiction or restraint. 
The kings of England swore to maintain 
the liberties of their people. They are 
therefore subordinate to the law; they 
cannot invade the liberties or religion of 
any man, without committing a breach of 
their oath. They are not sworn to main- 
tain the penal laws, nor to restrict the le- 
gislature {rom making new: provisions in 
favour of the church. If the king, accord- 
ing to the provisions made respecting the 
church, is sworn to maintain them entire 
and without change, why, then, the church 
is placed beyond the power of human in- 
terference, and is also beyond the exe- 
cutive and legislative power. The penal 
laws are included in those provisions ; and 
what is the nature of them ?—Why, one 
of them goes torob a Catholic of his horse ; 
another prevents him from educating his 
sons at home, and from sending them 
abroad for education ; another goes to de- 
prive a Catholic father of his property. If 
the repeal of laws of this kind are a breach 
of the coronation oath, why, then, every 
sovereign since the time of Henry 8 is 
perjured—William 3, when he signed the 
articles of Limerick, was perjured—and 
queen Anne, when she passed the Act of 
Union, was perjured—George the First 
and George the Second were perjured— 
His present gracious sovereign, when he 
passsed the Quebec Act, was persuaded ta 
depart from his coronation oath—so in 
1782, when the Act of Catholic Inhe- 
ritance was passed—again, in 1793, when 
the Cathelics were allowed the exercise 
of their elective franchises. In short, the 
Coronation Oath, from which so many 
departures has occurred, is nothing more 
than the oath of succession. This oath 
cannot be interpreted in a manner laid 
down by the enemies of the Catholics with- 
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out making the Rights of the church, the 
Wrongs of the people—by incapacitating 
one fifth of his majesty’s subjects from con- 
tributing their best services for the benefit 
of the state. The church is in  conse- 
quence made a confederacy against the 
state, and the king a party to it. There 
may be cases in which the coronation 
oath might interfere with the penal 
statutes; but then it would be to repeal 
them. The king is sworn to protect. the 
Protestant religion as by law established— 
but I will suppose a case, in which it may 
be necessary to enlist Catholics for the 


army, in order to the better defence of 


the empire. Will it be said that the royal 
cath is to stand in the way at the time 
when the concurrence of his majesty in 
requiring the assistance of all his subjects 
to support the Protestant establishment 
against all enemies, is so imperiously ne- 
cessary? I should hardly think such a 
position would be advanced. Well then, 
in such case, the union of all ranks and 
descriptions of persons in the common 
defence of the empire would be necessary, 
and then it must be evident, that so far a 
repeal of the penal statutes would follow. 
Having, as I conceive; shewn that there 
does not exist any moral incompatibility 
between the two religions, nor any ofa 
political nature to debar Catholics from 
the enjoyment of those rights and _privi- 
leges to which they are entitled, and that 
the constitution is not against them, I shall 
contend, that whether it be looked to in 
its formation, consolidation, or preserva- 
tion, the relief which they pray for, will, 
if granted, be of the most beneficial con- 
sequences to the empire. The property 
of Ireland is unanimous in their favour, 
with a view to the extinction of religious 
diflerences. And whether you consider 
it in its original institution, in its princi- 
ples as recognised at the Revolution, or as 
to its future duration, in either view it im- 
periously calls for that amelioration of your 
policy, which was the implied condition of 
the Act of Union, and it is further called 
for, in order to your complete protection 
against the attacks of a foreign enemy. 
The state of Europe is such, that all the 
nations of the Continent are. leagued 
against you; it.is necessary, therefore, to 
oppose one compact body to the enemy’s 
irruptions. If arguments, such as I have 
adverted to, are to be adduced in opposi- 
tion to the credit of the church, and the 
defence of the empire; if we are to be 
haunted step by step, by the remains of 


the penal code, why then, I say, your 
country is irretrievably lost, and every 
great principle of religion, of public 
defence, and of liberty, are at an end, 
That great and distinguished statesman 
(Mr. Fox) was from his earliest days the 
decided friend of the repeal of the penal 
laws. In 1778, he expressed his abhor- 
rence of the penal code—in that abhor- 
rence he continued to the latest moments 
of his life—He recommended a total repeal 
of those laws—Ireland will ever retain a 
grateful sense of the benefits she has re- 
ceived from that great man. When the 
last prayer of the Catholics was submitted 
by him to the United Legislature, he gave 
his concluding testimony against the in- 
justice, the cruelty and impolicy of the 
continuance of any of the restrictions, 
Ireland now feels the loss she has sustained 
by his separation from the cares of this 
world, and weeps in anguish over his 
tomb. In estimating the qualities which 
so peculiarly marked his proud career, 
one dwells with mingled emotions of rap- 
ture and sympathy on his conscious inte- 
grity of soul—on his amiable rectitude of 
mind—on the complacency of his disposi- 
tion—on his benevolent weaknesses—and 
we recollect, with sentiments of regret, the 
loss which the nation has sustained—In 
his eloquence he was commanding and 
convincing, and one can contemplate with 
satisfaction, even the negligent grandeur 
of his style. In presenting the former 
petition, the great object which Mr. Fox 
wished to impress upon the house was, 
that a compliance with its prayer would 
add materially to the strength of the 
empire. If at that time, such an object 
was necessary, how much more so is it at 
the present period, when Austria has left 
you; when Russia is your enemy, when 
Prussia is annihilated, and when nothing 
remains, but nations leagued against you 
with the common enemy, into which 
league, they have either been intimidated, 
or forced by conquest. Your danger 
therefore is threefold greater, for you 
have nothing to depend upon but your 
own exertions. Paralized by divisions, 
you will ultimately be lost in your own 
dangers at home—dangers, unparalleled 
in the history of your country—the two 
Islands now stand alone to contend 
against all mankind. Will you then, m 
such a crisis, foolishly and madly depend 
upon political divisions and religious 
schisms to prop a falling world? Whats 
the idea which the enemies of the Catho- 
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lics have of this danger? why they 
blacken a few Catholics in this house, and 
then conceive that divisions are to secure 
a falling state, and add calumny to com- 


plete the fall. Proceed in this course of 
yisanity until you have heaped miracle 
upon miracle, and folly upon folly! I 
know it is the reasoning of many good 
men, and also of many bad men, to deviate 
from their usual habits upon questions 
such as these—In astronomy they will 
adhere to science, but in religious matters 
they think themselves entitled to adopt 
certain privileges over reason and over 
morals. They disregard the sugges- 
tions of one, and disown the precepts of 
the other—They desert the limits of one 
world, and fly, but without arriving at the 
other which they hoped to attain. They 
fly from all obedience to the moral 
laws of the universe; and in the heat of 
their fancy, perverted and phrensied as it 
is, construct a world of their own, until, 
callous in the obstinacy of their infatua- 
tion, they fix permanently on conclusions 
which they bring back, and which are 
pernicious to both, and common to neither, 
and on these conclusions they lay the 
foundation of danger—To avert this dan- 
ger, I propose a measure which I say will 
produce the desired object of all, and that 
‘measure is “ mutual concord.” Irecom- 
mend to my own countrymen to associate 
with their fellow subjects, be they Catho- 
lics or not. Iwould recommend to all 
classes of British subjects, the spirit of 
concord and of mutual charity. Banish 
from your breasts that fatal principle of 


exclusion, and we may then indeed say,- 


esto perpetua. Release your Catholic bro- 
ther from that personal degradation which 
meets him in every walk, which he sees be- 
fore him daily at his own door, and which 
he finds illustrated in the expressions, 
the toasts and the merriments of the up- 
braiding monopolist—the Catholic deeply 
feels all these degradations, and therefore 
let the country gentleman pay due atten- 
tion to the. recommendation which I pre- 
sume to give. I appeal to another des- 
cription of persons called Orange Men, to 
awaken them to their folly, and to recollect 
In time, that though there may exist such 
a thing as exclusive religion, there cannot 
be an exclusive allegiance ; these men, if 
argued with civilly, would feel and ac- 
knowledge the difierence, and forget every 
insult they have received. Let govern- 
ment. be convinced, that unless they re- 
nounce this narrow jealousy, their system 
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will produce in Ireland bad subjects, but 
worse rebels, easy to conquer, but impossi- 
ble'to govern. If they attend to my sug- 
gestions, they may restore not only good 
order, but harmony. I appeal also to the 
government, and tell them, that if they 
suffer themselves to be overcome by little 
paltry feelings of anger, which can tend 
only to irritate and intlame, they will bring 
the administration into great difficulties, 
and reduce the country to disorder and 
confusion. It will then be no justifica- 
tion for them to say, that the people ought 
not to have felt so strongly, for the blame 
would be on their own heads. Believe 
me, the best way to guard the Catholics 
of Ireland from foreign attachments, is by 
discouraging religious bigotry amongst 
the Protestants. The Catholic will never 
feel the victory, when he finds that bigo- 
try is swept from the threshold of the go- 
vernment. Do not believe the idle tales 
which tend to calumniate my country- 
men, such as their not chusing to live 
among Protestants, of their refusing to take 
Protestant servants. If you.go into the 
Committee all these false assertions can 
be disproved. The battles in Egypt 
would never have been fought, the victory 
of Maida never gained, if the Catholics-of 
Ireland had not gone hand in hand with 
their Protestant brethren in every duty of 
good subjects, and in every feeling which 
belongs to good citizens. The peasantry 
of Ireland are not slaves, nor the landlords 
tyrants, Such language is calculated to 
render the upper ranks odious, and the 
lower ranks contemptible. If you want to 
form a judgment of the character and 
capacities of Ireland, look to what she has 
effected in the short space of twenty-five 
years. In that short period, the people 
added one third to her commerce, in- 
creased her revenue five fold, gave an 
accession of one third to her population, 
and have besides acquired a free trade 
and a free constitution. These are the 
barbarous accomplishments of Ireland. 
The Catholics of Ireland have a trial by 
jury—are admissible to all offices, but the 
highest offices, in the state, and above all, 
are a constituent part of the country— 
these are the rights which they possess, 
and these rights they would not surrender 
to the kings of England, and they will not 
surrender them to theenemy. These facts 
afford the best proof of the highly civilized 
and improved state of Ireland, and attord the 
best picture of that brave people who have 
been so cruelly stigmatized. I will not 
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therefore call the Petition which now lies 
on your table—a Petition for emancipa- 
tion; for even though the prayer of it 
should not be granted immediately, the 
Catholics will still retain the same desire 
of opposing the enemy—the same zeal in 
the cause of the empire. Every reason 
for proceeding with temper and concilia- 
tion is still desirable. Great Britain, with 
Ireland by her side, has to count upon five 
millions of inhabitants, ten millions of ex- 
ports. She pays two millions of rental, 
two millions of interest, and contributes 
one third of her population to the army 
and navy. This is the stake which Ireland 
has in the empire, and this must convince 
you how very wicked and foolish it is to 
govern by any paltry acts, striking at the 
root of her liberties. There is on both 
sides ample ground of attachment, and let 
the decision this night be what it may, it 
will not create any division in the interests 
of the two countries. Suppose the navies 
of Europe, with their arsenals, were to sail 
at once from the different ports of the 
enemy, and proceed directly for Ireland, 
what measures would be most adviseable 
to take upon that occasion for its defence? 
—Would you send an especial messenger 
to array. the corporations, and put down 
the Catholic hierarchy, and make them 
take the oath of supremacy? On the con- 
trary, would you not rather send to incor- 
porate them in the general defence? The 
argument applies at the present moment 
most forcibly, for if you would do this at 
such a moment, why do you not now, when 
you have time, do something which shall 
put an end to those death-doing divisions 
and to prepare for that great battle which 
sooner or later must be fought ?>—How 
would you blush, if it were ‘possible for 
your ancestors to learn, that you lost the 
hereditary freedom of the land, because 

u were more alarmed at the edicts of 
wba the decrees of the Lateran 
and the councils of Trent, than you were 
at a foreign enemy ! The Catholics do not 
approach this house with servile humility, 
(if, in the course of what I have said, I 
have uttered any thing which may savour 
of such an idea, I humbly beg their par- 
don) they come to support your empire, 
and also to share your privileges as free- 
men, now when Austria has turried against 
you, when Russia is no longer your friend, 
when Prussia has ceased to exist as a 
power—they now wish to share your 
glory, to share the constitution, and, in 
case of necessity, to go to the grave with 


you with arms in their hands! This js 
their prayer, and it is on these grounds 
that I move to refer the Petition to a Com. 
mittee of the whole house. I move it on 
the ground of national justice, and shall 
conclude with two wishes—First: That 
you may long preserve your liberties ; 
next, that you may never survive the loss 
of them. 

After Mr. Grattan had sat down, some mi- 
nutes elapsed before any member rose. A 
cry of Question ! Question ! then ensued, 
when Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald rose. The 
cry still continued, and strangers were or- 
dered to withdraw : they were shortly after 
re-admitted, and we found Mr. Secretary 
Canning on his legs, endeavouring to ad- 
dress the chair, amidst loud cries of hear ! 
order ! chair! 

Mr. Secretary Canning began by ob- 
serving, that whenever a question of such 
magnitude as the present was brought 
before the house, it was in the greatest 
degree desirable that the deliberation upon 
such a question should be conducted in a 
manner best calculated.—Here the right 
hon. secretary was interrupted by a gene- 
ral cry of order! chair! 

The Speaker rose and said, that he felt 
it to be his duty to answer the appeal that 
had been made to the chair. He did 
think, that until the numbers which were 
the result of any division had been an- 
nounced from the chair, the question was 
open to debate. 

Mr. Secretary Canning then proceeded 
to enforce the necessity of moderation and 
good temper in the discussion of a ques- 
tion like the present. The right hon. 
mover was himself an example of the mo- 
deration he so much recommended ; and 
he trusted that the same temperate man- 
ner which had marked the right hon. 
gent.’s conduct that night, would, for the 
remainder of it, influence all that might 
be said on either side of the house, during 
the remainder of the debate.—Here the 
cry of chair! order! was renewed ; when 

The Speaker again rose, and said, that 
he had to the best of his judgment given 
his opinion, and that he was willing to ap- 
peal to the house; or, if he was in error, 
to request their instructions. 

Mr. Secretary Canning then continued, 
and observed, that if he and his colleagues 
wished to go to a silent vote on this ques-' 
tion, it was certainly not from any want 
of disposition to shew respect to the right 
hon. gent. who had brought forward the 
business in so able, eloquent, and can- 
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did a manner, but rather from a perfect 
coincidence in some of the sentiments most 
particularly impressed by the right hon. 

ent. and a desire to give the vote he 
should feel it his duty to give, in the 
manner most consistent with the right 
hon. gent.’s recommendation. Whoever 
should come in aid of the right hon. gent. 
could certainly not be looked forward to 
as a more powerful antagonist. There 
were many strong reasons why the exten- 
sion of this discussion should not be wished 
for. He did not know what sensation of 
triumph was felt by the noble lord oppo- 
site (earl Temple.) If the noble lord bad 
any more eloquent speech to bring for- 
ward, he left him to enjoy the anticipation 
of it. Of the solidity of the triumph the 
house would soon have an opportunity of 
judging. If his majesty’s ministers saw 
no prospect of a successful issue to the 
question before the house, and but mis- 
chief in the discussion, was it unreasonable 
that they should be willing to avoid the 
debate? Was that course of proceeding 
new to the gon. gentlemen opposite ? Had 
they forgot, that when they themselves 
were in power and with the fair influence of 
government attempted to carry a measure 
somewhat connected with this subject, they 
did every thing in their power to prevent 
the agitation of this general question 
which they now thought it impossi- 
ble to defer a year, or a month, without 
infinite danger to the country? If it was 
not the mischief of an unsuccessful agita- 
tion of the question that they deprecated, 
what other motive could they have except 
that of the meanest temporary and _per- 
sonal interest? If they would say that by 
considerations of fair and statesmanlike 
prudence they were induced to put off 
the discussion, then he should be glad to 
know what there was now in the state of 
Europe to render it a more proper period 
for agitating the question? Though he 
sought with the same anxiety as the hon. 
gentlemen opposite, no such favourable 
circumstances occurred to him.—He would 
now state why it was desirable to bring this 
question to as speedy a decision as possi- 
ble. It was impossible not to agree with 
the right hon. mover, when he represented 
how desirable it would be in the present 
state of the world to put an end to civil 
dissension, and to establish perfect harmo- 
ny aud concord between all parties. But 
it was fair, at the same time, to consider 
the practicability of the good that was 
Proposed ; and admitting the advantages 
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that would flow from the establishment of 
unanimity at all times, to question whether 
that unanimity could in fact be attained: 
However desirable it was, that persons pro- 
fessing christianity should be all unani- 
mous, it was a melancholy truth to which 
the history of all times bore testimony, 
that dissensions always existed, and that 
the greater pains were taken to reconcile 
them, the wider the breach became. He 
concurred in the wish to extinguish religi- 
ous animosities, he wished they had never 
existed, but he could not shut his eyes to 
the evidence of facts, so as to indulge in 
the hope of a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished. It was not m the power 
even of speeches so wise, so eloquent, and 
so good, as that of the right hon. gent. to 
obtain this victory over the passions and 
prejudices of men. The attempt must be 
abortive. Thus, what in reflection was 
matter of justice, was to be deprecated in 
discussion, as likely to afford no good prac- 
tical result. He wished the right hon. 
gent. had confined what he had to say to 
the last branch of his speech. If the re- 
sult of the debate should not be favourable 
to the proposition of referring the petition 
to the committee, it was at least desirable 
that nothing should pass in the debate that 
could tend to inflame those animosities 
which every one must be anxious to see 
extinguished. The right hon. gent. must 
concur with him in thinking, that the line 
of conduct he pointed out, viz. an inter- 
change of goed offices, and the practice 
of mutual conciliation, would do more, in 
the first instance, to remove animesities, 
than any motion that could be brought 
ferward in this house. Such instruction, 
enforced by the weight of the right hon. 
gent.’s example, must be productive of the 
greatest practical good. The grounds on 
which the right hon. gent. called fora 
committee were precisely the same that 
were urged without success on a former 
occasion, and they had received no ad- 
dition of strength since. He could not 
look back to the recent decision on this 
point, the right hon. gent. himself could 
not look back to it, without being con- 
vinced that an inoffensive refusal would 
produce less mischief than a reluctant and 
forced assent. Let any body who knew 
the state of the public mind in this coun- 
try, say, whether there was not a strong 
prevailing sentiment against further con- 
cessions to the catholics? If this was 
founded in reason, it was not easily to be 
overcome , but if it was even founded 
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only on prejudice, the right hon. gent. 
was well aware that such prejudices did 
not yield to repeated attacks of reason, 
any more than the prejudices on the other 
side to penal laws. It would be of little 
value to have a majority for the measure 
in the house, if there was an inflamed ma- 
jority against it out of the house: If there 
should be a disappointment in the present 
instance, there would be a consolation in 
reflecting, that the object of the motion 
must ultimately, though gradually, pre- 
vail. He was unwilling to mix personal 
topics in this debate. The right hon. gent. 
had very scrupulously abstained from such 
topics; and with him at least, the catho- 
lic question would never be a party ques- 
tion. But he feared some of those who 
would follow the right hon. gent. would 
take another course ; and if there was any 
thing that made him regret having risen 
so early in the debate, it was the depriving 
himself thereby of the opportunity of meet- 
ing those personal charges which he cer- 
tainly had no dread of encountering. The 
right hon. gent.’s speech was so happily 
constructed and directed, that whether his 
motion succeeded or failed, it must do emi- 
nent service. There was one principle of 
the right hon. gent. however, which must 
be received with some reserve. When the 
legislature limited by law the share of 
political power to be held by any class of 
men, and it was proposed to repeal that 
limitation, the legislature was to judge of 
the propriety of complying with the pro- 
Osition ; and if more disorder would arise 
from the repeal than from the continuance 
of the limitation, it was right to continue 
it. He again recommended the soothing 
and conciliating system proposed by the 
right hon. gent. and trusted that more 
benefit would be obtained by sending back 
the petition without any irritating lan- 
guage, than even by referring it to the 
committee, by means of a violent and con- 
tentious majority. On these grounds, he 
should give his vote conscientiously against 
the motion,—with this satisfaction, that no- 
thing that had been hitherto said could be a 
bar to the claims of the petitioners in future. 
Mr. Windham.—Sir ; the speech of the 
right hon. gent. who has just sat down, 
strongly reminds me of what lord Chester- 
field says in one of his letters, when speak- 
ing of the tragedy of Cato. ‘That accom- 
plished nobleman, when criticising the 
tragedy of Cato, remarks that there is 
nothing in the two beautiful lines. with 
which the poem opens :-— 


“¢ The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 

** And heavily in clouds brings on the day—.” ° 
that there is nothing in all this but what a 
watchman tells us when he calls out « past 
four o’clock, and a cloudy morning!”’ Just 
so with the right hen. gent.’s speech— 
with all it: exuberant eloquence, we find nos 
thing but an assurance, that the discussion 
will be extremely inconvenient to himself 
and his friends, and that therefore it ought 
to be deprecated. The right hon. gent, 
laments the existence of religious dissen- 
sions—so do we, and so does every one, 
But since it is admitted, on all hands, that 
they do exist, the question is, what is best 
to be done with them ?—and, while on this 
subject, it appears to me a singular mode 
of proceding, by way of allaying those 
dissensions, and satisfying the large body 
of the people among whom they exist, to 
refuse what they ask, and not even to dis- 
cuss their claims! This, I suppose, is one 
of the practical expedients of which the 
right hon. gent. has spoken: as that right 
hon. gent.’s former political opinions and, 
conduct have always leaned igite side of 
the Catholics, so far as regatds himself 
personally, this is truly an expedient that 
may have its practical use towards him- 
self on the present occasion. ‘ The less 
that is said the better,’ cries the right hon, 
gent. and I so far agree with him, that I 
cannot help thinking, if he had followed 
his first impulse, and remained entirely 
silent, he would have better consulted his 
own character and reputation. The right 
hon. gent. in commending the temper and 
moderation evinced by my right hon. 
friend, has taken the opportunity of re- 
commending a similar tone to those who 
succeed him inthis debate. Now, it is 
very possible, that although the original 
mover of a proposition may laudably 
enough be moderate in his language and 
manner, those of his opinion, by whom he 
is followed, finding that moderation pro- 
duced no effect, may justifiably try whe- 
ther shame or reproach will be more suc- 
cessful. The right hon. gent. has expres- 
sed his conviction, that my right hon. friend 
does not wish that this boon should be 
wrung from an unwilling people, and a re- 
luctant parliament. True; but who made 
the people unwiliing, and the parliament re- 
iuctant? In reply to the right hon. gent.’s 
statement, that the question has been 
already discussed and settled, and that 
nothing has since happened that could 
change the opinion of the house on the 
subject, I have simply to observe, that this 
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statement is unfounded. Changes in 
opinion take place daily, in proportion as 
truth and reason become more manifest ; 
and I hope, that, at no distant period, these 
changes will produce the effect so desira- 
ble. The four millions of Catholics at 
present in Ireland, are as a dead weight, 
or an indigestible mass in the stomach of 
the country, poisoning and palsying all 
jts efforts. Is it intended to pursue to- 
wards the Catholics the old system of 
policy, by which attempts have been 
made to wear them down into insignifican- 
cy? Let the truth or fallacy of this sys- 
tem be tried by the rule of three. Ifin 
two centuries the Irish Catholics are 
brought to four millions, how many cen- 
turies will it take to extirpate them en- 
tirely? Ihave heard of philosophers and 
naturalists, who pretend to ascertain the 
age of the world by the different decom- 
positions of granite ; but this, with respect 
to the Catholics, will be a much more 
tedious calculation. With respect to the 
comparison so well made by my right 
hon. friend, between the two kinds of 
danger, of which it is necessary to choose 
one, 1 should most unquestionably prefer 
the danger uncertain, if not‘chimerical, of 
giving to the Catholics a power, which 
might ultimately invest them with a consi- 
derable influence in the state, to the terri- 
ble danger which the refusal of their just 
claims must, in my apprehension, inevita- 
bly occasion. No man can be more will- 
ing than myself to allow the propriety of 
.an alliance, properly understood, between 
Church and State ; but, I wish the house 
to consider, that if the State cannot exist 
without a Church, how much less can the 
Church exist without a state. I repeat, 
sir, that I am anxious the subject should 
be fully discussed ; convinced as I am, 
that the friends of Catholic emancipa- 
tion will ultimately triumph ‘over every 
obstacle that can be thrown in their way. 
Lord Pollington declared, that he never 
would give his concurrence to a measure, 
which, sooner or later, would endanger 
the Protestant establishment, by placing 
power in the hands of those, whose princi- 
pal object it was to make converts to their 
own erroneous persuasion. He thought it 
most impolitic to bring forward, at such a 
crisis as the present, a measure which he 
knew to be generally obnoxious through- 
out the country, and should therefore vote 
against the motion. 
Lord Milton.—Sir, I am convinced, that 
the more this subject is discussed, the 
Von. X. 
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sooner will the people of England be dis- 
posed to accede to the claims of their Irish 
brethren. God forbid, sir, that the glori- 
ous revolution in 1688 should be identi- 
fied with the proscription of the Catholics! 
If it were so, the admiration with which [ 
have always regarded that transaction, has 
been a most mistaken admiration. If wa 
look to the history of those times, we shall 
find that the laws against the Catholics, as 
well as against the Protestant dissenters, 
originated; not in religious, but in political 
motives. Previous to the Revolution, 
the Jaws passed against the Catholics 
were evidently intended, not so much to 
prevent the introduction of the Catholic 
religion, as to prevent the accession of 
James 2. This was the real cause of the 
Test Act—If this cause no longer exists ¢ 
if by the nature of things it has passed 
away, then ought we to allow these restric3 
tive regulations to pass away also. No 
one body of men has 4 right to excludé: 
another from a fair participation in tights 
and privileges, uhless the apprehen- 
sion of some’ immediate and imminent 
danger. To grant the Catholics theiy 
claims, will be to remove the danger by 
which the empire is at present threatened, 
Tt will make them contented ; and, truly; 
it does seem to me to be a mst extraordis 
nary ‘state of the world, té leave them in 
a state of discontent, if not of open rebel- 
lion. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, (knight of Kerry) said : 
Sir, I must acknowledge that, after the 
manner in which this question has beer 
opened and supported, when no argumént 
has been used against the motion, to offer 
any further observations in its favour, may 
appear a wanton intrusion on your time. 
However, as an unfavourable decision is 
foreseen, I should considér myself insénsi- 
ble to the duty Lowe to my own country, 
and to the empire, if I did not express, ut 
the strongest mamner I can command, my 
conviction of the necessity, not merely of 
discussion, but of concession, on this most 
important subject. The right hon. gent, 
compelled to acknowledge the talents, the 
eloquence, arid the moderation of my right 
hon. friend, has prudently abstained from 
answering him, and has preferred to teply, 
by anticipation, to the speeches of others, 
in which he prophesies, that there will 
not appear the same moderation. Sir, if 
I abstain from that warmth, which this 
subject naturally excites, it is, becausé 
founded in justice; reasofi and truth, as I 
coriceive the cause of the petitioners to be, 
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I think it can be injured only by intem- 
perance. Differing from the right hon. 
- gent., Iam anxious to promote discussion. 
Truth is promoted by discussion. The 
‘former discussion was beneficial. The 
intermediate discussion has been most use- 
ful; and by discussion the petitioners 
must prevail. ‘To those, who desire to 
produce that discussion, the right hon. 
gent. ascribes party motives. Sir, wereI 
desirous to make the decision of this right 
subservient to a party purpose, or most ef- 
fectually to injure the character of his 
majesty’s ministers, I should have ac- 
quiesced in the course they proposed, of 
suffering the question to have gone to a 
vote, without a word being offered in re- 
sistance to the prayer of the petition. I 
should have sutiered them to send back 
the petition, loaded with the contumely 
of being considered unworthy of discus- 
sion ; thus adding insult to injury. But, 
sir, if respect towards the petitioners, or 
the house, cannot extort an argument, at 
least decency towards those, on whose 
implicit support they reckon for resistance 
to this petition, should induce some at- 
tempt at justification for the vote they re- 
quire.—By the principles of a period, to 
which they are fond of referring, (that of 
the settlement of the crown) those, who 
hold offices or emoluments under the 
crown, are excluded from sitting in the 
commons; and if, by a species of collu- 
sion, they are now allowed to do so, the 
constitution supposes it to be, for the pur- 
pose of explaining and justifying their 
acts as ministers, and the advice they shall 
give their sovereign. If, upon important 
occasions, they shall refuse to do so, and 
than the present there cannot be one more 
important ; if, on a wanton reduction by 
them of the means of religious instruction 
to the people, as in the Maynooth grant ; 
if, on a petition stating the just claims of 
four millions of our fellow subjects, they 
are safe in treating such subjects, and the 
representations of the people, with con- 
temptuous silence ; what is the inevitable 
inference, which the advocates of parlia- 
mentary reform will draw; “To such a 
state is the house of commons reduced, 
that, even when the interests of millions, 
and perhaps the security of the country, 
are.concerned, ministers can commanda 
majority, without condescending to offer a 
word of argument or explanation.”’ But, 
though ministers will not speak, I suppose 
it is intended .to imply much from their 
mysterious silence. We must resort to 
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other means to discover what they think, 
It is supposed that certain insurmountable 
obstacles stand in the way of this petition, 
As a member of parliament, I can ac. 
knowledge no such obstacles, certainly 
now, for which ministers are not accounta- 
ble. We have also heard, at other times, 
a sort of general statement, that some 
principies of the constitution, as establish- 
ed at various periods, necessarily exclude 
the petitioners from what they ask. These 
| eras are the Reformation, the Revolution, 
and the Union. With respect to the latter, 
we can resort to no authority so conclu- 
sive, as to the author of that measure: and 
on this point ] am most anxious, and, in a 
great degree, from motives of a personal 
nature, that the clearest explanation should 
take place. Having been one of those 
who zealously supported the union, as a 
refuge from the calamities under which 
Ireland so long suffered from religious dif- 
ferences, I may be allowed to feel peculiar 
interest on those points, to which I looked, 
not only as the desirable, but as the ne- 
cessary results of that compact ; without 
which it cannot be*effectual; and on the 
ultimate attainment of which it must de- 
pend, whether I can justify, or must curse 
the day, on which I voted for that union. 
In appealing to this house, I felt that we 
referred the Catholic, not only to an en- 
lightened and more impartial and authori- 
tative assembly, but to one, in which the 
uncontradicted sentiments of all parties 
were amicable to their claims. Certainly 
it was not to the extension of commerce, 
to improvement of manners, or any other 
of the speculative hopes held out to the 
Irish, that I looked in the union. It was 
to the blessing of internal harmony and 
peace, without which no nation can flou- 
rish. What, accoréingly, were the ex- 
pectations necessarily excited inthe people 
of Ireland by the language of the late Mr. 
Pitt? That measures necessary to the 
tranquillity of Ireland, which could not, 
with safety, be conceded by a distinct le- 
gislature, could be conceded with. safety 
after an union. That was not only an ac- 
knowledgment, that there was nothing in 
the claims of the Catholics inconsistent 
with the constitution ; but that it was in- 
tended to look to their accomplishment. 
Mr. Pitt could never have intended to ca- 
jole the Catholics. Do ministers suppose 
he did? Yet what would it have been to 
tell them, your objects are attainable after 
the union; and when, by their concur- 
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without it never could, to say, ‘ There 
‘exist in the constitution, -which that 
¢ union has perfected, certain principles, 
«which eternally exclude you.’ It was 
impossible his great mind could descend 
to such baseness; and I am therefore de- 
sirous to extort from his majesty’s minis- 
ters a distinct avowal of their opinions, to 
know which of them accord with the doc- 
trine of Mr. Pitt, as laid down on the 
union, and repeated in the former debate 
on this question, that there is nothing in 
the claim of the petitioners essentially in- 
admissible ; but that concession is a mere 
matter of time and expediency ; or, in 
plain English, to beregulated by the con- 
venience of ministers. It is material to 
know, how many there are remaining in 
the ministry, or in this house, who hold 
eternal objections to the claims of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. The lamentable dis- 
tractions and animosities of that country 
forced forward that union; and the prac- 
tical advantages expected from it by every 
man, who, from any honest motive, sup- 
ported it, was to attach to the government 
the affections of the Irish people, by ex- 
tending to them the full benefits of a free 
constitution. ‘The union grew out of the 
discontents and dangers of Ireland ; and 
without substituting measures of redress 
and conciliation, was calculated rather to 
encrease, than diminish, those discontents 
and dangers. Notwithstanding the policy 
of every one deserving the name of a 
statesman in this couutry, nothing has 
hitherto been done to realize the union, 
or to afford any correction to the divisions 
and distractions of Ireland. I-hold, there- 
fore, that it follows from the entire prin- 
ciple and purpose of the union, that you 
should grant the claim of your petition- 
ers.—With respect to another great era, 
the revolution of 1688, on the principles 
of which it is sought to perpetuate the ex- 
clusion of the Catholics, I am happy that, 
in my construction of that measure, I am 
countenanced by the authority of a noble 
lord, (Milton) whose hereditary attach- 
ment to the genuine principles of that 
great event, render his opinion upen it im- 
portant. That measure was intended to 
improve your constitution on the principles 
of civil and religious liberty. Whatever 
incidental laws of restraint, or disqualifica- 
tion, were then enacted, arose only from 
the pressure of peculiar political causes ; 
but formed no part of the essence, or prin- 
ciple of that glorious effort: they were 
exceptions to it. There could not bea 


more monstrous perversion of the character 
of the revolution, than to associate with it, 
the perpetuation of laws, restrictive of con- 
science and liberty. To this country it 
brought signal benefits. It is therefore 
natural that Englishmen should look to its 
era with reverence, and enthusiastically 
admire the persons, by whom it was. 
wrought. As an Irishman, I must view it 
with very opposite sentiments. To Ire- 
land it operated as an infliction from Pro- 
vidence. Havock and proscription came 
in its train; and its history is written in 
blood. It is to justify the revolution to 
the Irish people, to make it a source of 
liberty and happiness. In tardy retribu- 
tion for the oppression of former times, I 
wish you to commence by granting the 
prayer of the petition. if you wish us, 
as Irishmen, to respect the institutions, 
with which you connect the idea of liberty, 
you must give usa practical interest in 
their preservation. But nothing can be 
so. false, as that the religion of this country 
was established by the aid of penal laws, 
or derives its security from them. The 
reformation, on the contrary, succeeded 
in defiance of the most sanguinary laws, 
and the most tyrannical execution of them. 
It sprang from the free exercise of reason ; 
made its progress through the minds of 
men: and Henry the 8th, whose conver- 
sion suited his own profligate views, had 
only to acquiesce in the general opinion 
of the people. If Elizabeth exercised 
severity on the score of religion, it was, 
because religion connected itself with the 
political dangers which threatened her. 
With a rival to her throne in this very 
island: that rival connected by marriage 
with France ; supported by all the zeal 
and the formidable power of Spain; her 
claims acknowledged by all the Catholics 
of England ; with Ireland in constant re- 
bellion. These are circumstances which 
would account for jealous and severe exer- 
tions of power. Yet could that wise prin- 
cess, even under such provocations, distin- 
guish, as she says in her speech to the par- 
liament, ‘ the papists in conscience from 
‘ the papists in faction.’ But the laws, of 
which the petitioners complain, did not 
then exist, and cannot be justified by pre- 
cedent from the success of Elizabeth. 
Neither can analogy exist between the 
present, and the time of her reign; when 
the power of Rome was in its plenitude, 
and all its force directed against England. 
—The reign of Charles the 2d, to which 
we owe the corporation and test acts, 
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however it may boast the enactment of 
some laws favourable to civil liberty, is a 
period to which those, best acquainted with 
its rea} history, will look with extreme dis- 
trust and jealousy for an example ; parti- 
cularly in matters connected with religion. 
Certainly there are no. circumstances more 
disgraceful to the character of parlia- 
ment, than those which marked the pro- 
ceedings of that period. We shall pause, 
before we determine that the temper, the 
impartiality, or the wisdom of those, who 
declared and sanctioned the belief of that 
infamous imposture, “ the Popish Plot,” 
are deserving of imitation; when this 
house was converted into a court of injus- 
tice, to criminate, without proof, the most 
innocent men, or the flagrant perjuries of 
the most infamous; when your jour- 
nals were prostituted into inflammatory 
pamphlets, and circulated to excite the 
worst passions amongst an ignorant people ; 
when the courts of law were made the 
mere engines of fanaticism and the most 
remorseless tyranny. Such is not exactly 
the period to which, from an enlightened 
age, we should refer for lessons in legis- 
Jation, or the doctrines which we should 
deem sacred and immutable. It may not 
be unprofitable to observe, that, during 
the religious delusion then raised, the most 
dangerous encroachments on liberty and 
the constitution were made by that worth- 
less monarc::; who, destitute himself of re- 
ligion, was ready to make it, to one vart of 
his people, an mstrument ‘of imposition, 
and of oppression to the other. I am 
ready to admit, that there did, however, 
exist, at that moment, circumstances of 
danger to the reformed religion -which 
certainly have not at any subsequent 
timex I mean in the bigotted zeal of’ the 
duke of York, aided; as he was, by per- 
sons of the highest rank and power in the 
country. But, with the exclusion of that 
infatuated monarch, that danger ceased ; 
and the restraints on liberty of conscience, 
since continued, have been wanton and 
unnecessary.—-W ith respect to the revolu- 
tion, much misrepresentation has taken 
place ; and, enquiring into its real prin- 
ciple and justification, it is better to refer 
to those documents furnished by the great 
authors of it, than to trust the partial com- 
ments of modern historians.—The too 
great documents, in this point, are the re- 
solutions of both houses of parliament, de- 
claring the throne vacant, and the subse- 
quent address to the prince and’ princess of 


Orange, embodied: in the Bilt of Rights. 


What says the first? « Whereas k. James 9; 
having endeavoured to subvert the consti- 
tution of the kingdom, had abdicated 
the government; and the throne is there- 
by vacant.”’ Not a word of religion. And 
it. is extraordinary, considering that 2lmost 
all his cabinet were either avowed, or con< 
cealed, Catholics, and that his measures 
against the church had been outrageous 
and violent, that. religion should have 
been so much kept out of sight. ‘Fhe Bill 
of Rights likewise enumerates. political 
grievances: <‘ the dispensing powers! 
‘the high commission: levying money; 
‘and raising and keeping armies in peacé 
‘ without consent of parliament: and des 
“mands freedom of debate, and frequency 
‘of parliaments.’ These were the Rights 
violated ; to guard which the hereditary 
succession of the crown was changed.— 
But the great leaders in the revolution 
saw, that the danger of the country 
was absolute power; and however strong- 
ly the mind of James may have: been 
influenced by bigotry, so far from serv- 
ing, it counteracted his efforts to estab- 
lish a despotism; and afforded his ene- 
mies a favourable means of rendering him 
and his cause odious to this country.—Se 
in the resolution for a new settlement of 
the crown, from whence the present royal 
family derive their title, what are the sti- 
pulations made? Nothing, with respect 
to religion, but the communion of the 
sovereign. They are all political, and of 
high importance. «'Fhat privy counsellors 
« shall sign acts of council. ‘Fhat foreign- 
‘ers shall be incapable of holding offices: 
‘That Engtand shall not be involved in 
‘ foreign wars. ‘That no pardon shall be 
« pleadable to an impeachment. That no 
« person, holding an office or pension un- 
« der the king, shall be capable of" sitting 
‘<in the house of commons. ‘That the 
‘ commissions of the judges shall be perma- 
‘nent, and their salaries fixed.’ Such is 
the matter of these great state transac- 
‘tions; and from them we can derive no 
sanction for laws, which were unneces- 
sarily passed, under the influence of casual 
factious motives; and which deprive the 
state of the zeal and services of large 
portions of its subjects. ‘The real security 
‘of the reformed religion was in its adop- 
‘tion by the majority of the state. The 
| Catholic religion, allying itself with: the 
exiled family, became suspected’ of favour- 
‘ing arbitrary power, and therefore an ob- 
ject of jealousy and‘ precaution. But the 
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tion of the hereditary title to the throne, in 
1688, and 170], was the accomplishment 
and security of civil and political liberty. 
And certainly no man, who values free- 
dom, can doubt, that the violations of 
liberty, committed by James, and his atro- 
cious attacks on the independence of par- 
jiament, were fully sufficient to account for, 
and to justify the revolution. “Whatever 
just ground there may have been in the 
reign, of Charles 2,.as to the security of 
the reformed religion, there now exists no 
doubt, that fer fourteen years, a party, in 
the interests of the prince of Orange, was 
engaged in exaggerating and inflaming 
the alarm. And still farther, throughout 
the whole of the reign of Anne, there was 
likewise a party in parliament, in the pay 
of, and-in correspondence with the elector 
of Hanover; who agitated that entire 
reign with false panics on account of re- 
ligion; for the purpose of accrediting 
which, the penal laws were devised.—I 
have been induced to trespass on the time 
of the house with this historical detail ; 
because much pains has been taken, 
throughout the discussion of the Catholic 
claims, to impress a notion, from a false 
and superficial view of history, that ex- 
clusive laws were sanctioned and enforced 
by important events, favourable to general 
liberty and the security of the establish- 
ments of this country. Besides, when the 
Catholics are traduced from history, it is 
necessary to resort to the same source for 
their justification, and to refute their ca- 
lumniators ; and it certainly would have 
had the most beneficial effects, if the 
right hon. gent. had exerted his influence 
to restrain that offensive and irritating lan- 
guage, which some of his friends, in this 
house, have been accustomed to hold to- 
wards the Catholics of Ireland.—For the 
construction I have put on these laws, I 
can confidently appeal to the highest legai 
authority. What does judge Blackstone 
say, in reply to Montesquieu’s censure of 
those laws, as inconsistent with the boasted 
freedom of England?: « That they are 
“seldom executed to the utmost rigour ; 
“and, indeed if they were, it would-be 
“very difficult to excuse them: for they 
“are rather to be accounted for from their 
‘history, and’ the urgency of the times 
« which:produced them, than to. be approv- 
«ed, upon’ a cool review, as a standing sys- 
‘tem of law.” And again: «If ever a time 
«should arrive, and perhaps it is not very 
‘distant, when all fears of’ a pretender 


“shall have vanished; and the power and 


‘influence of the pope become feeble, 
‘ ridiculous and despicable, not only in 
‘ England, but in every kingdom in Eu- 
‘rope; it probably would not be then 
‘ amiss to review and soften these rigorous 
‘edicts; at least till the civil principles 
« of the Roman Catholics called again upon 
‘ the legislature to renewthem: For itought 
< not to be left in the breast of any merciless 
‘bigot, to drag down the vengeance of 
‘these occasional laws upen inoffensive, 
‘ though mistaken, subjects, to the destruc- 
‘ tion of every principle of toleration and 
‘ civil liberty.” Can any man state that 
such time has not now arrived? Can the 
power of the Pope be more feeble, or less 
dangerous? Can any man state that the 
civil conduct of the Catholics: does not 
now entitle them to that relief, which the 
learned judge considers, under such cir- 
cumstances, to be safe and wise ?—But 
the code of laws devised for Ireland, 
in the reigns of Anne and her successor, 
without the slightest pretext or justifica- 
tion, whilst Ireland was in profound ‘tran- 
quillity, and the Catholics had given un- 


questionable proofs of their loyalty, were. 


a direct violation of the Articles of Lime- 
rick; which compact was guaranteed by 
king William the 3d; and in violation of 
all good faith, as well as sound policy and 
humanity. And under that unparalleled 
code of oppression did Ireland suffér for 
near a century. Bat not only were those 
laws devised in the worst spirit of persecu- 
tion and tyranny ; but itis notorious that, 
whether they were, or were not, intended 
to exterminate, they certainly were not in- 
tended to convert the people of Ireland, 
and this we have from the highest autho- 
rity. Archbishop King, writing confiden- 
tially to a friend, says, that the taking 
any effectual measures to convert the na- 
tives, was discouraged by the principal 
persons in authority, and violently resisted 
in council. Sucli was the system of those, 
who sought to profit from tlie calamities 
of that unfortunate country.—Upon the 
doctrinal points. of this question, having 
already troubled the house at such length, 
I shall forbear to enter. Besides, to that 
branch of the subject, F consider that the 
calmer discussion of the press is more suita- 
ble. It -has moreover been, since the last 
debate on the subjeet, most satisfactorily 
and successfully treated in various able 
publications. could particularly refer 


to one by an hon. baronet, a member of | 


this house, (sir J. C. Hippesley) who, in 
addition to his own valuable, enlightened 
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and judicious arguments on the subject, 
has furnished authorities most important 
and conclusive; (which any man, who 
means to vote on this question, ought to 
be ashamed to have left unread) and which 
cannot leave a doubt remaining as to the 
perfect safety of admitting the Catholics 
to full civil privileges. Nor can I believe 
that any man now supposes, that the ac- 
knowledgment of the spiritual supremacy 
of the Pope can at all disqualify a Catho- 
lic from being a perfectly loyal and 
faithful subject in this state.—If, however, 
no sense of sound policy or justice can 
enforce relief to the Catholics; at least 
the pressing danger of the state should 
support the consideration, whether the 
physical force of Ireland is in a state to 
authorize us to confide in its aid. Our 
formidable enemy will have combined 
against us almost the whole strength of 
the continent. Our insular situation pre- 
cludes our augmenting our force by an 
extension of territory ; and we can look 
for it alone in bettering the condition of 
our people, and increasing their attach- 
ment to the state. A late measure, putting 
in requisition the whole active population 
of this country, bespeaks the sense minis- 
ters entertain of the danger. The popula- 
tion of this country is not adequate to the 
demands of industry ; but in Ireland there 
is an immense surplus population, the 
most prone to war, and the most eminently 
qualified for it, of any in the world. . To 
attach such a population to tie state, is of 
incalculable importance. Procure the 
affections of that people ; and the emperor 
of the French, who understands war and 
national character, will never invade you. 
With that people united and zealous, and 
with such a country, a descent upon Ire- 
Jand would be the most desperate of all 
enterprizes. Secure their fidelity; and 
. that portion of your empire would not only 
be impregnable, but unassailable —But, 
if the danger of the country, or the impor- 
tance of Ireland, cannot make a due im- 
pression, I would still appeal to the feel- 
ings of this house, and say: what right 
have you to leave the Protestants of Ireland 
on that invidious and dangerous eminence, 
on which the penal laws place them? I 
call upon you to relieve them from the 
pitiful and pernicious superiority, derived 
from worshipping God in one place, instead 
of another. If the Catholics are dange- 
rous subjects, in what predicament do we 
stand, who inhabit the more Catholic 


parts of Ireland ; where none of the ordi-. 


nary operations of the law can take effect, 
but by their aid and co-operation? If the 
Catholic mind be hostile, as their enemies 
would represent, to what ‘are we to look 
for protection in the hour of danger ? 
when numbers are as one to an hundred, 
are we to arm ourselves with the penal 
laws ? But these very penal laws are the 
danger. -The county which I inhabit 
gives a practical contradiction of their 
utility. There, where the Catholic popu- 
lation so much predominates, that as an 
enemy, resistance to it would be vain, 
mutual good will and confidence, between 
Protestants and Catholics, have suspended 
the operation of the penal laws. And what 
was the consequence? That, during the 
rebellion and invasion, that county re- 
mained tranquil and loyal, and the army 
was withdrawn from it. But in other 
parts the spirit of those laws is in full ope- 
ration. Perpetual jealousy and broils are 
the consequence, and an iniquitous pro- 
scription is exercised. These laws, whilst 
they exist and take effect, will extinguish 
toleration in private life, which that illus- 
trious man, Mr. Burke, in his view of this 
question, considered one of the worst of 
their consequences. His great friend, Dr. 
Johnson, also some where distinguishes 
political from social toleration, and consi- 
ders the latter as more important: and 
certainly with justice ; because it mixes 
more with the transactions of life, and 
thereby has greater infiuence on human 
happiness. But history and experience 
tell us, that they cannot exist separately ; 
and that, without political, we cannot 
have any security for social toleration. I 
would therefore implore you to release 
the Protestant from the deplorable power 
of tyrannising over his Catholic fellow 
subject. But above all, let us avoid to 
impeach our religion, by attributing to its 
spirit the continuance of these laws, 
Whilst we are ransacking history, to con- 
demn an intolerant spirit in the church of 
Rome, Jet us not, at this enlightened 
period, justify such a reproach on that 
church, which sprung from resistance to 
intolerance. What was the language of a 
protestant bishop, above a hundred years 
ago, when Rome was powerful? Speaking 
on the toleration act, Burnet says: ‘ It 
‘was thought very unreasonable, whilst 
‘we were complaining of the cruelty of 
‘ the church of Rome, we should fall into 
‘ such practices amongst ourselves; chiefly 
‘while we were engaging in a war, In 
* which we should need the united strength 
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«of the whole nation.” I shall leave the 
application to the gentlemen opposite ; 
and only call on the house, now that no 
danger from the power of the Pope can be 
imagined, not to suffer the remnant of 
those pernicious laws, any longer to dis- 
grace your statute book. 

Lord Castlereagh.—Sir ; I will endeavour 
to detain the house as short a time as pos- 
sible. But I feel that I should deserve re- 
proach, were I to give a silent vote upon the 

resent occasion. I deprecate and dread 
the effect on the public mind, of discus- 
sing a question of so delicate and import- 
ant a nature. The question is no other 
than this: are the catholics of Ireland— 
four millions of his majesty’s subjects—in 
a state of freedom or of, slavery? Are 
they to be considered in a state of proscrip- 
tion? I cannot conceive a question of 
which the agitation is better calculated to 
shake our efforts in the common cause. 
I must, however, do justice to the candour, 
manliness, and moderation of the right 
hon. gent. who brought forward the mo- 
tion; for certainly the mode in which he 
delivered his opinions was well calculated 
to produce a spirit of conciliation. But, 
however much I deprecate the present dis- 
cussion, so far from wishing to keep this 
question out of my view, I shall always 
adhere to the principles maintained by 
my late right honourable friend (Mr. Pitt) 
on the subject, and be ready to de- 
liver my opinion whenever it is agitated. 
The conduct of that great man and his col- 
leagues was very diflerent from that of the 
gentlemen opposite. He went out of 
place, because he found he could not pro- 
cure for the Catholics what he thought they 
were well entitled to; but, when out of 
office, he never embarrassed the govern- 
ment by agitating the question. The prin- 
ciples of the gentlemen opposite, on the 
other hand, led them to agitate and sup- 
port the question to the extreme, when 
out of power; and to compromise ‘and 
abandon it when in power, not with any 
view to the safety of the country, but for 
the safety of their own offices. If those 
gentlemen wish to shew that they are de- 
sirous of defending the country against her 
enemies, let them not bring forward a ques- 
tion, the agitation of which can have only 
the effect of increasing the number of her 
enemies. In their former attempts to 
bring on this question, they had failed. 
And when they came into office, they 
chose to avoid the main question, and to 
fesort to the contemptible subterfuge of 


satisfying the Catholics by making some 
small and unimportant concessions. So 
urgent did the gentlemen opposite think 
the measure at the time, that they said the 
delay even of a few days would be dan- 
gerous, and an insult to the Catholics. But 
it so happened that, in a few days, notwith- 
standing the danger of delay, they did not 
hesitate entirely to abandon it, and, for 
reasons well known to themselves, put the 
bantling in their pockets. During the ad- 
ministration of the duke of Bedford in 
Ireland, the constant cry to the Catholics 
was: ‘ This is not a fit time to forward 
your wishes ; direct all your force against 
the enemy only; do not now press your 
claims; you are premature, and will 
only incense.” Yet after such language, 
and some hopes held out when the Ca- 
tholic claims were pressed upon the late 
ministry, what was their conduct? Why, 
they deserted their opposition princi- 
ples altogether, and even abandoned their 
own contemptible little bill, which they 
had patched up in their support! It 
was strange, too, that such disinterest- 
ed patriots should have abandoned it 
for so insignificant an object as the re- 
tention of their places! Now, what was the 
course of my honourable friends, always 
acting upon steady and consistent prin- 
ciples. Our conduct, as I have said, was 
directly the reverse of this. We wished 
when in office to favour the claims of the 
Catholics; when out of office, we abstain- 
ed from agitating a question, which could 
not be agitated without prejudice to the 
public interest. With respect to any pro- 
mises that were said to have been made 
by Mr. Pitt or myself, I deny that, during 
the discussion of the question of union, 
there were any, which could fetter the 
judgment of government, or of the parlia- 


|'ment. No promise whatever of the nature 


of a pledge had been given; and never 
was there a legislature less fettered, than 
the legislature of that day, respecting the 
Catholics. No idea was even held out 
that the Catholics could found a claim in 
any principle of right. It was stated to 
be a question of policy, but no question or 
claim of right. And the only consider- 
ation in discussing the subject, was, whe- 
ther most danger would arise from grant- 
ing, or from denying certain indulgences 
to the Catholics. We always deprecated 
the idea of pressing these claims on any 
ground of right; and gave notice that we 
should oppose any application of that 
kind. The discussions that this question 
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has undergone have rendered its success 
more improbable. Government have regu- 
larly resisted it. ‘There was not constitu- 
tional ground upon which these claims 
could stand. No new arguments could be 
urged in their favour. The Catholics had 
even promised not to bring forward their 
claims against the Protestant feelings. I 
will appeal even to the gentlemen on the 
ether side, whether the public dangers are 
not now of greater magnitude than at any 
former period at which this question was 
agitated? They say that the policy oi the 
question is varying every day, and that dif- 
ferent measures ought to be adopted. Was 
not the same argument applicable when 
they abandoned their own bill? Thus they 
argue against their own conduct, and con- 
tend that other modes should be followed 
than those which they practised while in 
the ministry. A right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Windham,) has also loudly declaimed 
against recrimination, and yet his whole 
speech was a desperate attack upon my 


‘right hon. friend. ‘The right hon. gent. 


however, ought to consider his own case 
before he attacked others: he ought to 
look at home before he threw stones. It 
is hard, that steady men, such as myself 
and my hon. friends, should be so treated 
by those who are themselves so inconsist- 
ent. I cannot now, more than formerly, 
reconcile it to any principle of duty or 
consistency, to lend my support to this 
measure. On the contrary, I think it my 
duty to discourage the entertaining this 
question, which can be productive of no 
one good object, but may occasion much 
mischief to the country. 

Mr. Windham, in explanation, said, that 
the change which he referred to was, in 
the feelings of many of the Irish Protes- 
tarts on this subject. He had not used 
any argument to reconcile his own con- 
duct with respect to the question, nor had 
he thought any was wanted. When he 
and his friends attempted to keep back 
the subject, they had done it in a way the 
most conciliating to the Irish Catholics ; 
and. if the question should be pressed, they 
had reserved to themselves a right to 
speak and vote upon it, as they had ever 
done. 

Lord Henry Petty—Sir, I entirely con- 
eur with the right hon. gent. on the oppo- 
site side, who has recommended us to fol- 
low the temperate example of the eloquent 
mover of the question ; but I am sorry to 
say, I.do not think his friends seem to 
have profited by his admonition, If he 
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meant by ‘ temperate’ that we should allow 
much to the feelings of the parties now 
before us, that we should use towards Ire- 
land a conciliatory tone, if we did not give 
her satisfactory redress, it was somewhat 
strange to receive her complaints not with 
arguments, not with reason, but by con- 
temptuous silence. Whatever may be my 
opinion respecting that country, i cannot 
bring oy to adopt that system, actu- 
ated as 1 am by a feeling of public duty 
and of public exigency ; but if I had not 
such powerful reasons to stimulate me, 
yet there is one observation, which I have 
heard in the course of this debate, which 
imperiously calls for an early refutation. 
The observation was directed to the sup-= 
posed inconsistency of the late administra- 
tion. It was asked, why they now brought 
forward a question which they had aban- 
doned when in power? Why, sir, they 
did not bring it forward then, nor do they 
bring it forward new—no party or indiyi- 
dual in this house has brought it forward 
—the petitions of a whole people, now 
upon your table, bring it forward ;. and if 
the noble lord would be particularly grati- 
fied by it, I would tell him they neither 
felt nor expressed a wish that it should be 
brought forward. But though, looking to 
the probability of its progress, they could 
not advise its being presented, they might 
still consider themselves, as honourable 
men, bound not to fly from a principle 
they had once professed. I might say 
now, as I should have said then, to the 
Catholics of Ireland: ‘Ido not recom- 
mend your urging your petition now; but 
since it has been urged, I will support it 
strenuously by my vote, my speech, and 
my interest. I haye told you I thought 
yourcase just: [think so still; aad when- 
ever it is discussed I will assist it But 
the noble lord asked: « Why did you not 
do so when in power?’ And, sir, who 
shall tell me we did not doso? Who shall 
tell me we did not implicitly guard our- 
selves against deserting the Roman Ca- 
tholics, if their petition should be present- 
ed? And while we told them we did not 
think it would be prudent to present it, we 
endeavoured to express towards them and 
towards Ireland, a conduct which might 
evince our sincerity, and ‘deserve their 
confidence. But, you are the friends of 
the Catholics also, it seems; and. how do 
you prove it? Why, by forgetting them 
in toto; by forgetting the existence of 
one fourth of the population of the united 
empire ; by putting their claims into your 
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pockets and your cabinets, and locking up 
your principles and opinions, as well as 
their claims and interests, until it suits 
your convenience to bring them once 
again to light! What! sir, was this treat- 
ing a people with dignity, or decency, or 
likely to conciliate or convince them? But, 
the noble lord comes down again with his 
stale charge of inconsistency, which he is 
so well qualified to adduce! what was his 
course in similar cases? Why, at first, so 
strong were the scruples of his conscieuce, 
that, as a disappointed friend, and pro- 
fessed advocate and party to their unsuc- 
cessful claims, he quitted office at the 
union ; he then had a taste of opposition, 
and shortly returned to power, without a 
single concession being made! Well, 
there he now sits, and here are the iden- 
tical claimants, with the identical claims, 
to which he had before expressed himself 
so resolutely attached ; and what does he 
say tothem? * Oh! thank you, my friends, 
I was dupe enough to leave office on your 
account once, but here I am once more, 
and never will I incur the same risk again, 
for I know by experience how mischievous 
it is to have an opinion about you; and 
never will I again express an opinion.’ 
Such is.the consistency of the noble lord ! 
I wish, as much as any man, that the state 
of Ireland was such as to admit of such 
versatility in politics. I wish it was a 
picture over which a veil might be drawn 
at pleasure : but, alas! we have had suf- 
ficient and melancholy proofs that it is 
otherwise. The petition is supported ona 
principle of faith. At the union, a tacit 
promise had been given to the Catholics, 
that, on the completion of that event, their 
claims would find at least a favourable re- 
ception. The acts of the government, the 
language, the prospects held out to the 
people of Ireland, all confirmed them in 
this expectation. You will not deny to 
the Catholics of Ireland that they express 
the sentiments of four millions of people. 
You will not, you cannot deny, that, on 
every principle of reason, justice, and com- 
mon sense, they are entitled to an equal 
participation of rights and privileges with 
their protestant fellow-subjects. If this 
your opinion be with them, why is the 
vote that declares that opinion to be against 
them? I wili not characterize such a 
vote, but I will ask the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Canning) Whether that vote may 
not be suspected to be the result of a 
mean, personal, time-serving policy ? 
In the vote which I am about to give, 
Vou, XI. 


I feel, at least, that I am not actuated 
by any base motive, and upon that 
score can. 1 submit myself with pride 
to the judgment of the nation. Well and 
truly has it been said, that there was no 
time at which the question should be 
allowed to lie dormant. Yet we are told 
these claims have been finally rejected. 
Can the word ‘ final’ be applied to a sub- 
ject which must be necessarily viewed in 
a different light every day ? Have there 
been no fluctuations in the public mind? 
Have no eventsconnected with it disturbed 
the peace and impaired the resources of 
the country ? Does nothing depend on the 
progressive conviction of those very Pro- 
testants who have the best. means of ob- 
serving, and the deepest interest in adopt- 
ing, the course which true policy dictates ; 
who now demand for their Catholic bre- 
thren a participation in the privileges of 
the constitution under which they live, 
and for which they fight ? If they on the 
spot have seen reason to change their opi- 
nions, why may not those on this side of 
the water also change theirs? But, the 
noble lord has thought proper to descant 
on the deplorable state of Europe. I shall 
refer to it also. Look to the continent ; 
to France, to Germany ; to Spain. See 
there, ye friends of toleration ! what the 
power of the Pope has done ! See there 
the dynasties which the omnipotence of 
the Vatican has founded ! It is doubtless 
under the bulls of Rome that the German 
empire has fallen prostrate, and mouldered 
in the dust of its foundation ; it is by 
some strange caprice and -ungrateful cru- 
elty to her, that his most faithful majesty 
the king of Portugal is driven into exile, 
to make room for more pious and obedient 
votaries of the Papal See! Oh! intro- 
duce not this all-subduing despotism into 
Ireland. Alas, sir, is the humbled, sinew- 
less, defenceless Pope, to be set up in these 
days as a bugbear, by which enlightened 
men are to be deterred from allowing to 
Catholics the privileges of freemen? But 
even that pretence is taken away. The 
Irish Catholics renounce the temporary 
supremacy of the Pope; they renounce, 
and that by your own admission, and in 
your own words, all that you state to be 
the subject of alarm. < Ireland is preju- 
diced,’ you say; and who are you to thank 
for it? Is it owing to the character of the 
people, or to your system that prejudices, 
relaxed in other countries, are there, and 
there alone, deeply and _ inveterately 
rooted? But when ministers hear that Ire- 
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land is not satisfied, and hear also that 
projects of relief and conciliation are in 
progress, is it wise, or just, or politic, to 
deny and to insult them? But I cannot 
separate the consideration of this propo- 
sition from the plans of those who oppose 
it. They propose to deny education and 
instruction to the Catholics while they 
remain such, and expose the mass of them 
to ignorance, to purchase the conversion 
of a few. This alone would be sufficient 
to determine my vote. But let them re- 
member that a dreadful-erisis is approach- 
ing. Every attempt at conversion by per- 
secution has been made in vain. If Ire- 
land has been in a state of progressive 
improvement and loyalty from a few con- 
ciliating acts; if her people have gradu- 
ally become better subjects, why, do you 
imagine more indulgence will incline 
them to forget the oath you have always 
admitted them to take ? or do you make 
the experiment at the very instant of 
danger ? 
* Secanda marmora 


Locas sub ipsum furens, et sepulchri 
Immemor, struis domos.? 


In what I have said, I have not been so 
much actuated by the hope of producing a 
conviction, which, if any thing can, the 
speech of the right hon. member must 
“have done ; but from a desire to evince, 
at least the respect 1 feel for the wishes of 
a fourth part of our fellow-subjects who 
are still without the pale of the constitution, 
and the desire I have of leaving no dis- 
tinction in the state, but between the 
friends and enemies of the country. 
Sir John Cox Hippisiey observed, that as 
a noble viscount near him (lord Pollington) 
had been the only speaker whe had, as 
yet, in the course of the debate, expressed 
any apprehension of the danger of the 
proposed concessions, he trusted his lord- 
ship’s mind would be greatly relieved by 
adverting to the numerous authorities 
which had been cited in favour of the 
principles of Roman Catholics ; and, on a 
question of this nature, he trusted that the 
house would be of opinion that those au- 
thorities had a claim to particular atten- 
tion, which were derived from distin- 
guished prelates of the established church. 
Sir J. H. then quoted a passage from the 
bishop of Landati’s preface to his Theolo- 
gical Collections : ‘ The ruling powers, in 
« Protestant and Catholic states,’ says his 
lordship, « begin, at length, every where 
«to perceive, that an uniformity of senti- 
‘ ments in matters of religion, is a circum- 


‘ stance impossible to be obtained. They 
« perceive too, that a diversity of religious 
‘ opinions may subsist among the subjects 
‘of the same state, without endangering 
‘the commonwealth; and they begin to 
‘think it reasonable, that no man should 
‘be abridged in the exercise of natural. 
‘ rights, on the score of religion.’ Again, 
the same venerable prelate has said, in his 
publication intitled, «A Speech intended 
to have been spoken in the House of Lords, 
on the 28th of November, 1803.’ < If any 
‘one should contend, that this is not. the 
‘ time for government to make concessions 
‘ to Ireland, I wish him to consider whe- 
‘ ther there is any time in which it is im- 
‘ proper for either individuals or nations to 
‘ do justice ;—any season improper for ex- 
‘tinguishing animosity ; any occasion 
‘mere suitable than the present, for put- 
‘ ting an end to heart-burnings and inter- 
‘ nal discontent ??—The late Dr. Horsley, 
bishop of St. Asaph, in the debate on the 
Catholic Petition, in 1805, observed,* 
‘I do not hold that there is any thing in 
‘the Roman Catholic religion at variance 
‘ with the principles of loyalty. I do not 
‘ believe that any Roman Catholic of the 
‘ present day thinks himself at liberty not 
« to keep faith with heretics, not bound by 
‘his oath toa Protestant government, or 
‘that the Pope can release him from the 
‘ obligation of his oath of allegiance to his 
‘sovereign. I had’ said his lordship, ‘a 
‘ perfect knowledge of the questions pro- 
‘ posed, and the answers returned by the 
‘ foreign universities, in which those abo- 
‘minable principles’ [the deposing and 
dispensing power] ‘were most com- 
« pletely and unanimously reprobated by 
‘ those learned bodies to which the ques- 
‘ tions were propounded, and I am per- 
‘suaded the Roman Catholics are sincere 
‘ in their disavowal and abjuration of those 
‘pernicious maxims. I hold that the 
‘Roman Catholics of this country are 
‘ dutiful and loyal subjects of his majesty.’ 
—Sir J. H. then adverted to a Charge de- 
livered to the clergy of: his diocese by the 
bishop of Norwich, in 1806, in which that 
learned prelate most justly and liberally 
observed, speaking of the Catholics, ¢ That 
‘ their conduct, and the unequivocal decla- 
‘rations made by them, in a variety of 
‘ publications, are strongly expressive of 
‘ their total disapprobation of compulsion 
‘in religion. And that it would be very 
‘ unfair to involve in the guilt of the mis- 


* See vol. iv. p.. 795. 
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« guided zealots of former days, a body of 
¢ men of a far different description, to whom 
‘it is our duty, and should be our incli- 
‘ nation, to shew every mark of benevo- 
«lence, both as brethren, and as deserving 
. € fellow-subjects.’—Sir J. H. regretted that 
the impatience of the house seemed to 
check his proceeding to give other more 
enlarged quotations from that inestimabie 
record of Christian charity and moderation, 
so admirably suited to inculcate the most 
wholesome truths at the present crisis. Sir 
J. H. then proceeded to state, that he had 
received, by that day’s post, as he found 
many other members also had received, an 
anonymous circular paper reflecting on the 
character and conduct of Dr. Milner, who, 
in a former debate, had also been, and with 
as little foundation, attacked by a learned 
member of that house, on account of a 
work intitled, ‘ The Case of Conscience.’ 
—Dr. Milner had been fully vindicated on 
that occasion by his hon. and learned 
friend below him (Dr. Laurence) ; and on 
the present occasion, sir J. H. contended, 
it was not less a debt-of justice due to the 
Roman Catholic titular metropolitans of 
Ireland, than to Dr. Milner himself, to ex- 
amine how far the facts alledged against 
him were intitled to credit, and, conse- 
quently, objects of censure. Dr. Milner 
was himself a prelate of the Roman com- 
munion, and was formally accredited to 
this country by those prelates, as the 
organ of their sentiments, to treat in their 
behalf, if any such treaty became neces- 
sary, and to propose or assent to such mea- 
sures as might eventually be connected 
with the objects of the present important 
discussion. A proposition stated by his 
right hon. friend who moved the question, 
and certainly of the greatest importance, 
had been introduced to the house, on the 
authority of Dr. Milner,—in proportion, 
therefore, as censure attached to the con- 
duct of Dr. Miiner, it might be reflected 
on his constituents. Whatever might be 
the merit or demerit of Dr. Milner’s recent 
publication, from which the passage in the 
circulated paper had been garbled, as ona 
former occasion, without any regard to the 
context, a reference to it, in the book itself, 
would afford the best defence that could 
be made for this respectable ecclesiastic, 
whose reputation was thus anonymously 
attacked on the subject of his represen- 
tation of the mode of administering an oath 
in Ireland ; and with respect to the 2nd 
charge, of his being accessary to the re- 
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the Protestant Bible ;’ Dr. Milner was in 
no way privy to that publication, which 
had been undertaken before his arrival in 
freland, although he is charged with tak- 
ing over the old edition, expressly for the 
purpose of publishing it. Nor was it by 
the authority of any of the Roman Catholic 
prelates that the republication had taken 
place, notwithstanding many of the clergy 
had subscribed, on the application of the 
bookseller who published it. At the same 
time, it was fair to observe, that an expo- 
sition of Catholic principles was subjomed 
to that publication, which might justly 
challenge the approbation of the warmest 
friends of the Establishment, as containing 
the most pointed abjuration of every dan- 
gerous or obnoxious tenet which had ever 
been ascribed to Catholics, and which no 
Catholic will conscientiously refuse to 
make. This supplementary exposition 
had been drawn up by Gother, an eccle- 
siastic of the Roman communion, and of 
whose writings sit J. H. related this anec- 
dote : that the present bishop. of Elphin, 
(the brother of a noble and learned lord) 
had, in one of his publications, observed, 
« By far the greatest part of the popula- 
‘ tion of my diocese are Roman Catholics. 
‘I know, says his lordship,’ ‘I cannot 
‘ make them good Protestants ; I therefore 
‘ wish tomake good Catholicsofthem; and 
‘ with this intention, I put into their hands 
‘ the works of Gother, an eminent Catholic 
‘divine’ This was a conduct at once 
consistent with liberality and the soundest 
policy. The same respectable prelate, in 
the debate on the Catholic Bill in 1793, 
candidly admitted, that * speculative dif- 
‘ ferences in some points of faith were of 
‘no account. , His Roman Catholic bre- 
‘ thren and himself had but one religion, 
‘—the religion of Christians ; and that, 
‘without justice to the Catholics, there 
‘ could be no security for the Protestant 
‘ Establishment.’—Sir J. H. then made 
some observations on the contrasted Caie- 
chisms of the Protestant. incorporated So- 
ciety and the general Catechism of the 
Roman Catholic titular metropolitans : 
the one but too evidently inculcating an 
abhorrence of their Catholic brethren; the 
other, instilling the principles of christian 
charity, and loyalty to the established go- 
vernment. It was to be regretted, he ob- 
served, that those societies, established no 
doubt with the most laudable design, should 
have fallen into a course so ill adapted, 
on Christian principles, to promote their 
object. Sir J. H. then reverted to the 
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charges brought by Dr. Duigenan against 
Dr. Milner, on account of his~publication 
of his ‘ Case of Conscience,’ from which 
tract he had quoted an insulated passage, 
without reference to the context, giving it 
the complexion of a most oilensive and 
dangerous doctrine with respect to the 
obligations of an oath : whereas a much 
celebrated dignitary of the established 
church, the late chancellor of Winchester, 
who was known to have been long opposed 
to Dr. Milner in the field of theological 
controversy, had expressed an opinion of 
the same tract very different from that of 
the learned gent. opposite. In a letter, 
sir J. H. observed that he had the grati- 
fication to receive from the late Dr. Stur- 
ges, and from which, with the permission 
of his hon. friend on the treasury bench, 
who stood in so near and tender a relation 
to that truly respectable divine,) he would 
beg to read an extract. ‘Dr. Milner’s 
* pamphlet on the king’s oath,’ says Dr. 
Sturges, ‘is able and unanswerable ; the 
« Catholics, I think, are obliged to me for 
‘ calling forth his Letters to a Prebendary, 
‘ written against me, which I see are fre- 
« quently referred to as a work of high au- 
‘thority.’ Sir J. H. proceeded to make 
some observations on the concordat be- 
tween the government of France and the 
see of Rome, in 1801, many of the restric- 
tions of which were, in point of fact, con- 
ceded by Leo the tenth in his concor- 
dat with Francis the first, and the subse- 
quent regulations of the French govern- 
ment, as far as they respect the admission 
and registration of rescripts, &c. from the 
see of Rome, are the same as were insti- 
tuted under the old regime of the Gailican 
church, viz. that ‘no bull, rescript, decree, 
‘ nor other missive from the see of Rome, 
‘ shall be received, published, or otherwise 
‘ put in force, without the authority of the 
‘ government.’ Our government, of course, 
are free to institute similar restrictions, 
which might materially tend to quiet the 
apprehensions of the most scrupulous, 
whenever the see of Rome should be con- 
sidered as acting under a hostile influence, 
and become an object of justifiable suspi- 
cion. Such were unquestionably theregu- 
lations from the time of Francis the first, 
established as guards against a foreign in- 
fluence, but practically, it was seldom, if 
ever, found necessary to resort to that 
control. The ecclesiastical constitution 
of France also provided both a Lutheran 
and Calvinistical establishment, with their 
relative synods, &c. But with respect to 


the Catholic communion, the address, pre- 
facing the act of establishment, declares 
‘That the Catholic religion is that of a 
‘ vast majority of the French nation ; to 
‘ abandon so powerful an engine, therefore, 
‘would be to desire the tirst ambitious 
‘knaye, of unsuccessful demagogue, who 
‘ wished to convulse France anew, to seize 
‘it, and direct it against his country. 
The application to the case of Ireland 
was but too obvious.—Sir J. H- then ob- 
served, that he could not on this occasion 
forbear citing the authority of that great 
statesman Mr. Pitt, who decidedly ad- 
mitted the general loyalty of the Catholics, 
and denied that the rebeilion of 1798 was 
a Catholic rebellion; adding also, * That 
‘ whatever checks he had had in contem- 
‘plation heretofore, they did not apply to 
‘ the Catholics, as Catholics, but such tests 
‘ as should be a security against the prin- 
‘ ciples on which the rebellion originated.’ 
—As the house seemed to express much 
impatience for the question, sir J. H. 
begged to remind them, that although 
twenty years had elapsed since his first 
introduction to a seat in that house, he had 
rarely trespassed on their patience ; but 
on the present occasion he could not re- 
concile himself to a silent vote, and the 
extracts he had adduced, he felt, were 
entitled to the most serious attention of 
those who questioned the justice and policy 
of the proposed concessions. He had con- 
fined the authorities quoted, to such opi- 
nions chiefly as had been given on this 
subject, by distinguished prelates of the 
Established Church, and which indeed 
might have been multiplied, with undimi- 
nished force, to an extent little suited to 
the present disposition of the house. He 
then expressed his regret that the learned 
doctor, who, on a former occasion, brought 
down so many antiquated documents in 
his hand, had not, on the present occasion, 
delivered his sentiments, as sir J. H. was 
fully prepared to have replied to him.— 
He begged also the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, (who had on a preceding night 
contended that religious toleration should 
be excluded from any aids derived from 
the pyblic purse) to recollect that we had, 
at this moment, both Lutheran and Calvi- 
nistical churches and preachers established 
within the precincts of St. James’s palace, 
paid from the civil list, and wisely so in 
his opinion, although the right hon. gent. 
must be aware that the communion of the 
Lutheran, as well as the Catholic, main- 
tained the real presence in the sacrament, 
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This speculative tenet, nevertheless, had 
not been considered as a bar to state pro- 
vision which had been made for those pro- 
fessing it, and which had existed from the 
days of queen Anne, when it was first esta- 
blished. It was incumbent on the house 
also to recollect that Roman Catholics 
had sat and voted in parliament during 
four successive reigns since the period of 
the reformation.—-With this observation 
he should conclude, giving his hearty 
concurrence in the question for going into 
a committee of the whole house, in which 
this important subject might be more ade- 
uately considered. 

Mr. W. Eiliot.—Sir; in supporting this 
motion, I earnestly wish to abstain from 
every thing like warmth or personality, in 
conformity with the recommendation of 
the right hon. gent. who, with such forci- 
ble arguments ‘and splendid eloquence, 
opened this debate. I do not rise for the 
purpose of entering into any discussion on 
the general topic ; but, in consequence of 
what has fallen from my noble friend op- 
posite (lord Castlereagh), merely to ad- 
vert to the circumstance of the Union, of 
which I may be supposed to have some of- 
ficial knowledge; and the nature of the 
expectation held out to the Catholics, in 
order to conciliate their acquiescen¢e in 
that measure. My noble friend has said, 
that no pledge was given to the Catholics, 
that their full emancipation was to be the 
immediate consequence of this measure, 
in consideration of their support. It is 
true, indeed, that no bond was given to 
the Catholics on that point; but there 
were certainly expectations, and some- 
thing like promises held out to them, 
which, in my mind, ought to be more 
binding than a bond. And so strongly 
was this idea felt by my noble friend, by 
my right. hon. friend (Mr. Canning), and 
by aright hon. gent. now no more (Mr. 
Pitt), that they quitted office because 
they could not carry the measure ; and 
when, upon Mr. Pitt’s return to office, he 
opposed the going into the committee, it 
was not from any objection to the mea- 
sure, but to the time. I therefore think, 
that my noble friend and my right hon. 
friend, must both feel themselves in an 
aukward situation this night, under the 
Apposition they have given to the mea- 
sure. The right hon. the chancellor of 
the exchequer, when attorney general in 
1805, opposed it, upon the ground that it 
would be an infringement of the arti- 
eles of the union, by one of which it was 


expressly stipulated, that the protestant 
religion should be supported in Ireland. 
The framers of the act must have been 
stupid indeed, if the language of the sta- 
tute was to be construed to preclude a 
measure, which was expressly understood 
to be one of the conditions of the union. 
My noble and right hon. friends upon the 
pledge of not agitating the question, to 
which they had declared themselves fa- 
vourable, had come into office in place of 
those who would not have refused the 
discussion, and still profess to maintain 
their former good wishes towards the Ca- 
tholics, and their desire to conciliate them. 
But, I appeal to the good sense of the 
house, whether, the restoration of Mr. 
Gifiard to office, the refusal of the usual 
grant to Maynooth college, and the ap- 
pointment of a learned gentleman, whom 
he would not now name (Dr. Duigenan) to 
be a member of the Irish privy council, 
were symptoms of a system of conciliation 
towards the Catholics of Ireland. I sin- 
cerely hope the house will go into a com- 
mittee and discuss the subject, and sa 
whether the penal laws against the Catho- 
lics ought or ought not to be continued. 
And, although the right hon. the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, and the right hon. 
and learned gent. lately appointed to the 
Irish privy council, may not be favourable 
to the measure, I trust the wisdom of the 
house will see the policy of conciliatiig 
the affection and confidence of the Irish 
people, and thus lay up a store of strength 
for the empire against the hour of danger. 
Mr. Wilberforce.—I entirely approve, sir, 
of the calmness and moderation recom- 
mended by the right hon. gent. who open- 
ed this debate, in a speech replete with 
the most splendid eloquence. I do not 
mean to attempt to follow him throughout 
the whole of his arguments. But, with re- 
spect to the time, I do not think the pre- 
sent a proper one, if there were no other 
reason than that it is impossible now to 
carry the measure. Ifthe gentlemen oppo- 
site knew that they could carry it, I grant 
it would be a good'time. But as they must 
be certain of the contrary, I think we 
ought not to go one step farther in this dis- 
cussion. I consider it in the highest de- 
gree inexpedient, in times like these, to 
raise the hopes of the Catholics, when 
there exists not a single chance of our be- 
ing enabled ‘to gratify them. I sincerely 
deprecate a useless discussion, by which, 
in the present temper of the house, in the 
warmth of those party feelings which have 
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charges brought by Dr. Duigenan against 
Dr. Milner, on account of his~publication 
of his ‘ Case of Conscience,’ from which 
tract he had quoted an insulated passage, 
without reference to the context, giving it 
the complexion of a most offensive and 
dangerous doctrine with respect to the 
obligations of an oath : whereas a much 
celebrated dignitary of the established 
church, the Jate chancellor of Winchester, 
who was known to have been long opposed 
to Dr. Milner in the field of theological 
controversy, had expressed an opinion of 
the same tract very different from that of 
the learned gent. opposite. In a letter, 
sir J. H. observed that he had the grati- 
fication to receive from the late Dr. Stur- 
ges, and from which, with the permission 
of his hon. friend on the treasury bench, 
who stood in so near and tender a relation 
to that truly respectable divine,) he would 
beg to read anextract. ‘Dr. Milner’s 
* pamphlet on the king’s oath,’ says Dr. 
Sturges, ‘is able and unanswerable ; the 
« Catholics, I think, are obliged to me for 
‘ calling forth his Letters to a Prebendary, 
*« written against me, which I see are fre- 
« quently referred to as a work of high au- 
‘thority.’ Sir J. H. proceeded to make 
some observations on the concordat be- 
tween the government of France and the 
see of Rome, in 1801, many of the restric- 
tions of which were, in point of fact, con- 
ceded by Leo the tenth in his concor- 
dat with Francis, the first, and the subse- 
quent regulations of the French govern- 
ment, as far as they respect the admission 
and registration of rescripts, &c. from the 
see of Rome, are the same as were insti- 
tuted under the old regime of the Gailican 
church, viz. that ‘no bull, rescript, decree, 
« nor other missive from the see of Rome; 
‘ shall be received, published, or otherwise 
‘ put in force, without the authority of the 
government.’ Our course, 
are free to institute similar restrictions, 
which might materially tend to quiet the 
apprehensions of the most scrupulous, 
whenever the see of Rome should be con- 
sidered as acting under a hostile influence, 
and become an object of justifiable suspi- 
cion. Such were unquestionably the regu- 
lations from the time of Francis the first, 
established as guards against a foreign in- 
fluence, but practically, it was seldom, if 
ever, found necessary to resort to that 
control. The ecclesiastical constitution 
of France also provided both a Lutheran 
and Calvinistical establishment, with their 
relative synods, &c. But with respect to 
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the Catholic communion, the-address, pre- 
facing the act of establishment, declares 
‘That the Catholic religion is that of a 
‘ vast majority of the French nation ; to 
‘ abandon so powerful an engine, therefore, 
‘would be to desire the tirst ambitious 
‘knaye, of unsuccessful demagogue, who 
‘ wished to convulse France anew, to seize 
‘it, and direct it against his country,’ 
The application to the case of Ireland 
was but too obvious.—Sir J. H. then ob- 
served, that he could not on this occasion 
forbear citing the authority of that great 
statesman Mr. Pitt, who decidedly ad- 
mitted the general loyalty of the Catholics, 
and denied that the rebellion of 1798 was 
a Catholic rebellion; adding also, ‘ That 
‘ whatever checks he had had in contem- 
‘ plation heretofore, they did not apply to 
* the Catholics, as Catholics, but such tests 
‘ as should be a security against the prin- 
‘ ciples on which the rebellion originated.’ 
—As the house seemed to express much 
impatience for the question, sir J. H, 
begged to remind them, that although 
twenty years had elapsed since his first 
introduction to a seat in that house, he had 
rarely trespassed on their patience ; but 
on the present occasion he could not re- 
concile himself to a silent vote, and the 
extracts he had adduced, he felt, were 
entitled to the most serious attention of 
those who questioned the justice and policy 
of the proposed concessions. He had con- 
fined the authorities quoted, to such opi- 
nions chiefly as had been given on this 
subject, by distinguished prelates of the 
Established Church, and which indeed 
might have been multiplied, with undimi- 
nished force, to an extent little suited to 
the present disposition of the house. He 
then expressed his regret that the learned 
doctor, who, on a former occasion, brought 
down so many antiquated documents in 
his hand, had not, on the present occasion, 
delivered his sentiments, as sir J. H. was 
fully prepared to have replied to him.— 
He begged also the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, (who had on a preceding night 
contended that religious toleration should- 
be excluded from any aids derived from 
the pyblic purse) to recollect that we had, 
at this moment, both Lutheran and Calvi- 
nistical churches and preachers established 
within the precincts of St. James’s palace, 
paid from the civil list, and wisely so in 
his opiniod, although the right hon. gent. 
must be aware that the communion of the 
Lutheran, as well as the Catholic, main- 
tained the real presence in the sacrament, 
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This speculative tenet, nevertheless, had 
not been considered as a bar to state pro- 
vision which had been made for those pro- 
fessing it, and which had existed from the 
days of queen Anne, when it was first esta- 
blished. It was incumbent on the house 
also to recollect that Roman Catholics 
had sat and voted in parliament during 
four successive reigns since the period of 
the reformation.—-With this observation 
he should conclude, giving his hearty 
concurrence in the question for going into 
a committee of the whole house, in which 
this important subject might be more ade- 
uately considered. 

Mr. W. Elliot.—Sir; in supporting this 
motion, I earnestly wish to abstain from 
every thing like warmth or personality, in 
conformity with the recommendation of 
the right hon. gent. who, with such forci- 
ble arguments ‘and splendid eloquence, 
opened this debate. 1 do not rise for the 
purpose of entering into any discussion on 
the general topic ; but, in consequence of 
what has fallen from my noble friend op- 
posite (lord Daatlereugh merely to ad- 
vert to the circumstance of the Union, of 
which I may be supposed to have some of- 
ficial knowledge; and the nature of the 
expectation held out to the Catholics, in 
order to conciliate their acquiescenée in 
that measure. My noble friend has said, 
that no pledge was given to the Catholics, 
that their full emancipation was to be the 
immediate consequence of this measure, 
in consideration of their support. It is 
true, indeed, that no bond was given to 
the Catholics on that point; but there 
were certainly expectations, and some- 
thing like promises held out to them, 
which, in my mind, ought to be more 
binding than a bond. And so strongly 
was this idea felt by my noble friend, by 
my right. hon. friend (Mr. Canning), and 
by aright hon. gent. now no more (Mr. 
Pitt), that they quitted office because 
they could not carry the measure ; and 
when, upon Mr. Pitt’s return to office, he 
opposed the going into the committee, it 
was not from any objection to the mea- 
sure, but to the time. I therefore think, 
that my noble friend and my right hon. 
friend, must both feel themselves in an 
aukward situation this night, under the 
Apposition they have given to the mea- 
sure. The right hon. the chancellor of 
the exchequer, when attorney general in 
1805, opposed it, upon the ground that it 
would be an infringement of the arti- 
eles of the union, by one of which it was 


expressly stipulated, that the protestant 
religion should be supported in Ireland. 
The framers of the act must have been 
stupid indeed, if the language of the sta- 
tute was to be construed to preclude a 
measure, which was expressly understood 
to be one of the conditions of the union. 
My noble and right hon. friends upon the 
pledge of not agitating the question, to 
which they had declared themselves. fa- 
vourable, had come into office in place of 
those who would not have refused the 
discussion, and_ still profess to maintain 
their former good wishes towards the-Ca- 
tholics, and their desire to conciliate them. 
But, I appeal to the good sense of the 
house, whether, the restoration of Mr. 
Giffard to office, the refusal of the usual 
grant to Maynooth college, and the ap- 
pointment of a learned gentleman, whom 
he would not now name (Dr. Duigenan) to 
be a member of the Irish privy council, 
were symptoms of a system of conciliation 
towards the Catholics of Ireland. [I sin- 
cerely hope the house will go into a com- 
mittee and discuss the subject, and sa 


whether the penal laws against the Catho- | 


lics ought or ought not to be continued: 
And, although the right hon. the chancel+ 
lor of the exchequer, and the right hon. 
and learned gent. lately appointed to the 
Irish privy council, may not be favourable 
to the measure, I trust the wisdom of the 
house will see the policy of conciliatii, 
the affection and confidence ofthe Irish 
people, and thus lay up a store of strength 
for the empire against the hour of danger. 
Mr. Wilberforce.—I entirely approve, sir, 
of the calmness and moderation recom- 
mended by the right hon. gent. who open- 
ed this debate, in a speech replete with 
the most splendid eloquence. I do not 
mean to attempt to follow him throughout 
the whole of his arguments. But, with re- 
spect to the time, I do not think the pre- 
sent a proper one, if there were no other 
reason than that it is impossible now to 
carry the measure. Ifthe gentlemen oppo- 
site knew that they could carry it, I grant 
it would be a good'time. But as they must 
be certain of the contrary, I think we 
ought not to go one step farther in this dis- 
cussion. I consider it in the highest de- 
gree inexpedient, in times like these, to 
raise the hopes of the Catholics, when 
there exists not a single chance of our be- 
ing enabled to gratify them. I. sinesrely 
deprecate a useless discussion, by which, 
in the present temper .of the house, in the 
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marked its debates throughout the session, 
and in which every question called forth 
personalities and mutual recriminations, 
no other end could be answered than 
that of exciting new discontents among 
those, whose Petition it is now proposed 
todiscuss in a committee. The right hon. 
gent. who opened the debate, has not had 
so good an opportunity as myself of know- 
ing the sentiments of the people of Eng- 
land on this subject: and, as far as my 
experience goes, those sentiments are not 
' favourable, but the contrary. The people 
of Scotland are also, so far as I know, 
hostile to the measure. And the reason, 
I am persuaded, why petitions have not 
come forward from various quarters 

ist it, is because it has been univer- 
sally believed, that the temper of parlia- 
ment itself is so adverse to the measure, as 
to leave it no chance of success. Sir, it is 
now time to speak out. The popular 
feeling in this country is decidedly against 
the measure; and it was on this ground 
that a right hon. friend of mine, now no 
more, declined to urge it further on a for- 
mer occasion. With respect to the ano- 
mailous circumstance of a Protestant church 
establishment in Ireland, supported in a 
great degree by Catholics, I feel, and per- 
haps regret, the circumstance as sincerely 
as any man: but it is inevitable. I also 
feel, that to grant to the Catholics their 
present claims would by no means satisfy 
them completely ; for it would be in vain 
to endeavour to reconcile them to the per- 
manent support of a Protestant church es- 
tablishment. Successive concessions, so 
far from silencing, have only stimulated 
them to fresh demands. Even the most 
zealous reformer could scarcely have sup- 
posed that so many concessions to the Ca- 
tholics would -have so rapidiy succeeded 
the first granted tothem. I fear that new 
concessions how would but occasion new 
demands. Measures, which tend to make 
a fundamental change in the political situ- 
ation of a great country, should at no time 
be hastily adopted. It behoves the legis- 
lature cautiously to feel its way, before it 
consents to any great change in the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, lest, by a false 
step, mischief the most irretrievable might 
ensue. The language held by my right 
hon. friend, now no more, when talking of 
the measure of union, or with respect to 
Catholic emancipation, was, that the union 
would enable the legislature of this coun- 
try either to grant full emancipation to 


the Catholics with greater safety, or with-| 
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hold it with less danger. I am sure the 
candid mind of the right hon. gent. oppo- 
site (Mr. Grattan) will admit, that Mr. 
Pitt met with .much more opposition in 
the popular mind than he had appre- 
hended, and that this had induced him to 
relinquish the measure entirely. That 
mind is still averse to it. And for these 
reasons, I shall think it my duty to resist 
the Catholic claims, although I have a 
great regard for their welfare. I have every 
wish to promote their instruction. Before 
I sit down, 1 must observe that they had 
themselves promised not to bring this 
matter forward—(No, no, no! from the 
Opposition.)—However that may be, see- 
ing that the time and circumstances are 
unfavourable, I must again deprecate all 
farther discussion on the subject. 

Lord Henry Petty in explanation 
What I stated was, that it was not the in- 
tention of myself and my friends, when in 
office, to bring the Catholic emancipation 
forward asa cabinet question. But that 
we reserved to ourselves the right, as 
members of parliament, of voting in its 
favour, when it should be brought forward 
by others. 

Mr. Richard Martin—I confess, sir, I 
have never felt mere pungent regret than 
at the discussion of this evening. Not- 
withstanding what has been said about 
moderation and calmness, I have never 
heard more inflammatory language, uttered 
with a calm voice and a sermonic tone, 
than what has come from the gentlemen 
on the other side of the house. Nothing 
like it has been uttered for a century 
within these walls. I cannot congratulate 
one of these right hon. gentlemen.(Mr. 
Canning) on the speech which he has made, 
on the sentiments he has uttered, or on 
the cheers which he has received. . What- 
ever may be his feelings of triumph on 
this occasion, Ido not envy him. From 
the course which he and his colleagues 
have chosen to take, it appears to me, 
however, that the present rejection of the 
Catholic claims may be considered as 
final. They will not be again brought 
before parliament: let them mark my 
prediction. The Catholics will no longer 
trust you with the bait ofa Petition. They 
will no longer expose themselves to the 
mortification and insult of having their 
Petition rejected without even a discussion 
of their claims. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd, or more distant from truth, than the 


assertion that the Catholic Petition has been — 


brought forward by a party. The Catholios 
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would disdain to have their Petition brought 
forward by any party. They are even jea- 
lous of my right hon. friend (Mr. Grat- 
tan). When the cry in Ireland was union 
or rebellion, I was in favour of the measure 
of union ; but I have since learnt that it 
is very possible to have a rebellion after 
a union, The Catholics did certainly 
lend their aid to support the union, which 
could not be carried without their acqui- 
escence; and they as certainly did so 
upon an understood pledge of emancipa- 
tion. It was strictly confided in by the 
Catholics, and even in some degree acted 
upon by those who gave it. Ifthat pledge 
were now to be abandoned, the compact 
with the Catholics is broken, and they 
haye a right to claim the restoration of 
their parliament. The consequence of 
this impolitic rejection will be, that. the 
Catholics will join the Protestants, who 
were always averse from the union, and 
with others who have since become equally 
so, and unite their endeavours in order to 
procure its repeal. 

Mr..G. Ponsonby.—Sir ; the hon. mem- 
ber who spoke last but one (Mr. Wilber- 
force), made a declaration which gave me 
much satisfaction: he said, ‘ that it was 
time for him to speak out.’ Nothing ever 
gave me more pleasure ; for in hearing his 
speeches, I confess I have often attended 
to them, but could never yet attain his 
perfect meaning. At the same time, I 
must confess, that there was some part of 
his speech which rather surprised me. 
He said, that he was a prodigious friend to 
the education of the Catholics, while he 
was an enemy to their claims in the full 
extent in which they had preferred them. 
I endeavoured to discover what was the 
conduct of that hon. gent. upon a late oc- 
casion, as to the education of the Catholic 
clergy, and I find, that he voted for the 
smaller sum instead of the larger for that 
purpose. Now, this is a strange mode of 
shewing his wish for the encouragement 
of that education. He acknowledged that 
he refused to grant the prayer of the peti- 
tion, with prodigious pain to himself, and 
yet he loaded the Catholics with all sorts 
of epithets. I never saw a request denied 
to a suppliant with more apparent cold- 
ness and indifference in all my life. But 
he told us, ‘there were circumstances and 
occasions when it was very unfit to discuss 
questions of this sort, and .that they were 
attended with infinite mischief, because he 
1s convinced that the majority of the peo- 
plevof this country, ‘and of Scotland, are 
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against this question. Is he convinced, 
too, that the majority of the people of G. 
Britain are to remain at all times of the 
same opinion with regard to it? Is he per- 
suaded too, that the best method he can 
adopt, in order to induce the people of 
England to agree to the Irish claims, is to 
withdraw those claims and not permit 
them to be discussed? If the house be of 
opinion that they are reasonable claims, 
then ought it to encourage them to prefer 
them; if it be of opinion that these claims 
can only prove prejudicial to the country, 
eyen then there is the best reason afforded 
for repeated discussion, in order to shew 
their impropriety. For can reason con- 
quer prejudice but by discussion ; and how 
can improvement be introduced without 
debate ? Does he mean to say that no part 
of what the Catholics require can be yield- 
ed to them? [Here Mr. Wilberforce 
shook his head.] I do not really know 
how to interpret the hon. gent. when he 
shakes his head, but this I am sure of, that 
the oftner the question is. argued, the 
sooner will they obtain, what must in the 
end be yielded to them. Were they not 
to appeal to parliament at all, or to en- 
lighten the people of this country, how 
are they to attainwhat they require ? Does 
he believe the people of this country will 
acquiesce the more readily in their claim, 
if that claim be unaccompanied by discus- 
sion. The hon. gent. isa man of sense 
and experience, and does he suppose that 
so greata part of the population of the 
country will ever consent to a contumeli- 
ous refusal of what they think a reasona- 
ble claim? It has been said that this was 
to be made a party question. I never 
heard so much nonsense as has been said 
upon this particular point; I have heard 
many people in this country say,‘ Oh! 
were it not for the agitation of this ques- 
tion in parliament, and also the motives of 
some individuals wishing to bring it on, 
and afterwards wishing it to be kept back, 
we should hear nothing at all of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland.’ It is impossible to ima- 
gine that so stupid a notion could be en- 
couraged. It is really the greatest degree 
of absurdity and fatuity that I ever wit- 
nessed in the conduct of mankind in my 
life, to imagine that so great a body as the 
Catholics of Ireland can know no good 
reason why they should not be admitted 
to those privileges which they see others 
enjoying, and to imagine they can be kept 
back from asserting their claims, merely 
from the interference of this or the other 
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party. Aright hon..gent. has said, that 
the late administration wished to keep 
back their claims when they were in of- 
fice: and when they were out of it, they 
wished to encourage their being brought 
forward. He is not right, however, in this 
assertion. I know of no man that’ either 
wished to keep it back when in office, nor 
nowto bring it forward for party purposes. 
It is rather hard to adduce as evidence of 
our inclination to keep it back formerly, 
that we wish to bring it forward now. 
It is absurd to suppose, that we, who had 
not the power when in office of preventing 
that body from urging their claims, can 
now have the power of preventing them 
from doing so. But, sir, that hon. gent. 
has given no other reason whatever why 


the Catholics should not urge their claims, ” 


if temporary circumstances led them to 
suppose it was convenient for them to do 
so. They feel their own. importance in 
the empire, and think they have’ a just 
right to urge this house to comply with 
their request. The noble lord opposite 
said, that he could disclaim any imputa- 
tions of a personal nature; for, says he, I 
have never regarded this qpestion as one 
that ought to affect a man’s situation in 
office. Thus you may carry this question 
if you approve of it, but if not, you must 
submit it to its fate. In short, he tells 
you he was with one administration be- 
cause they approved, and with another 
because they disapproved of the measure. 
On such grounds I do not see how he can 
ever be out of office, for whether such a 
petition be successful or unsuccessful, it 
forms a good reason for the noble lord al- 
ways, continuing in power. He farther 
says, there never was any pledge given to 
the Catholics on this subject. .I do not 
know if there were, as I never -troubled 
myself as to pledges, nor what were the 
means the government took to procure the 
support of the Catholics; but I recollect 
there were certain epistolary correspon- 
dences published, one letter representing 
the sentiments-of lord Cornwallis, and 
another from the noble lord himself, re- 
peng the sentiments of the Catho- 
ics, when he held the office of secretary 
to the lord lieutenant of Ireland. If I re- 
collect rightly, when Mr. Pitt went out of 
office in. 1801, I read those letters in the 
hands of one Catholic gentlemen ini Ire- 
land: and, if I mistake not, there was a 
passage in some of them written by the 
noble lord. himself, stating to: the Catho- 
lics, the determination of many, considera- 
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ble men, I believe Mr. Pitt, lord Melville, 
and earl Camden, advising the Catholics 
to remain perfectly quiet, because those 
persons had entered into a pledge never to 
take any part in his majesty’s government, 
but upon condition of being allowed “to 
grant the concessions which the Catholics 
required. It was understood at the time 
that this declaration was made in conse- 
quence of an engagement with the Catho- 
lics, that if they agreed to the union, their 
claims would be listened to. This letter 
was well understood in Ireland, and never 
received a contradiction ; and therefore, I 
am inclined to think, that there was a com- 


plete understanding on the part of the Ca- 


tholics, that their claims should be heard 
by the government, and that they should 
not endeavour to borrow aid or assistance 
from disaffected persons, nor do any thing 
to injure their cause, because those per- 
sons I have alluded to, were determined 
not to assume any direction in the country, 
except with an intention of forwarding 
their claims. It was said, there was no 
alteration of circumstances since this ques- 
tion was last discussed in parliament ; now, 
I conceive that there is the greatest altera- 
tron of circumstances, that could possibly 
have taken place, and these circumstances 
could not be known to the house, nor to 
the people of England ; the circumstance 
the most weighty, is the connection sub- 
sisting between the clergy and the See of 
Rome: for, by giving to the pope a power 
over the Catholic clergy, and the govern- 
ment no controul over them, then they 
would in fact be putting the superior or- 
ders of clergy under a foreign power, fall- 
ing under the dominion of France. The 
Catholics considered amongst themselves, 
and they determined to give to the go- 
vernment every information upon the sub- 
ject, and to make their superior clergy 
subject to the crown. When a Catholic 
bishop in Ireland dies, the other bishops 
in that province in which the diocese of 
the deceased is situated, meet, and con- 
ferring amongst themselves, they fix upon 
three persons, whom they think the most 
fit to succeed him—They send those names 
to receive the approbation of the pope ; 
for, according to the Catholic faith, it 1s 
impossible for certain offices to be per- 
formed but by appointment from the pope, 
as if by the immediatedelegation of Christ 
himself. Now, they have agreed, when 
the names are returned, to send them to 
the lord lieutenant of Ireland; and if he 
should object to all. the three, they strike 
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them out, and send other three in their 
stead, until the king’s approbation of some 
one of them be received. Even thien, they 
send that name to Rome to receive the 
approbation of the pope. This, how- 
ever, is giving the real and effectual 
nomination to the crown; and this be- 
ing the Case, will any man say this is cul- 
tivating through Rome an_ intercourse 
with France for traitorous purposes? How 
can they better evince loyalty? They 
desire you, too, to syperintend the educa- 
tion of their clergy, or ask you to. assist 
them to do it, and yet, after all this you 
still treat them as aliens, and disatlected 
persons. It is impossible there can be too 
much discussion of this question. The 
real state of it should be understood from 
the north to the south. If the right hon, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who 
at present sits so, aukwardly between 
those two champions of the Catholics, the 
noble lord (Castlereagh), and the secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs (Mr. Can- 
ning), had taken half so much pains to 
comply with the reasonable desires of that 
portion of the people, as he took to raise 
the senselesscry of « No Popery,” although 
he might not now be enjoying the sweets 
of office, his conscience would probably 
be more tranquil. But what is conscience 
to a great statesman? ‘That right hon. 
gent. actually fancies he has become a 
great statesman, and has really raised 
great ideas in his own mind, as to his qua- 
lifications for governing such a country as 
England. He, no doubt, thinks he is pos- 
sessed of great knowledge, reflection, and 
equanimity ; qualities that-cannot be de- 
nied, seeing it has been impossible to pro- 
voke him to a single observation. He 
possesses, I suppose, great knowledge in 
the history of his own country, and the 
secret springs which govern the actions of 
mankind—how to lead men on to victory, 
and. how to conduct the war against 
France. Weak speculative men have 
fallen into -errors, from which his much- 
enlightened mind had preserved him. 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke, all 
concurred in a favourable opinion respect- 
ing the Catholies of Ireland. But what 
are they, when compared to the right hon. 
gent.? Could such drivellers as these have 
ever found out the ingenious mode, dis- 
covered by the right hon. gent. of increas- 
iwg the power of the country, and enabling 
her the better to carry on the struggle 
against France by excluding from her aid 
more than one fifth of her population! I 
Vou. XI, 
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am told that circumstances have not 
changed. What has become of the power 
of Europe? What has become of this 
tremendous Pope himself? The power 
he once possessed, Bonaparte has, swept 
away, and a French prefect reigns at, the 
Vatican. Does the mght hon. gent. think, 
that Bonaparte’s tyranny over the Pope 
would induce the latter to befriend France, 
or to promote her interests? If he do so, 
it must be through fear, and not goodwill ; 
because I do not presume the right hon, 
gent. will argue, that stripping him of his 
power, and robbing him of his territory, is 
the way to win his affections. What is 
now happening in Spain? Does Bonaparte 
make use of the Catholic religion to extend 
the power of France? Does he treat a 
Catholic state with more leniency than a 
Protestant one? He has overthrown Ca- 


_tholic powers, as well as Protestant; and 


his army now occupies Spain as a province 
of France. Whatever the right hon. gent, 
Opposite tome may think of the dispgsi- 


| tion of the English and Scotch Protestants, 
in regard to Ireland, he must allow me ta 


say, that the Irish Protestants are as good 
judges as any of them. I have a letter 
from the late*attorney geheral of Ireland, 
Mr. Plunkett, in which he states: “ There 
_is nothing new in this country, excepting, I 
believe Lspeak within bounds, when I say, 
that nine in ten Protestants, even inélud- 
ing the clergy, would poll for the Catholie 
emancipation.”—Do not the Protestants 
of Ireland know better than the members 
of this house, what tends to their benefit 
and safety? They must also know better 
than the Protestants of England and Seot- 
land, what would be the effects of Ca+ 
tholic emancipation. The Irish Protest. 
ants of eight or nine counties have signed 
Resolutions on: this subject, and among 
them the most opulent gentlemen of the 
country. Inone county [ have the names 
of some persons, of several thousands a 
year, aflixed to the resolutions in favour of 
the Catholics, and of many representatives 
of some of the oldest families in Ireland, 
whose property has been confiscated. 
What is the situation of the world at this 
moment ?—and what the prospect? Do 
days pass over our beads, without oug 
seeing it become worse? Gentlemen op- 
posite to me know better than I do, and 
better than I can know, what the pro! able 
views of our enemies are, and what pros 
spects are still cherished in France, with 
regard to the further extension of her 
power. But, after all we can say upon the 
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subject, the present ruler of France is a 
marrof profound penetration. You may 
call him a cruel, vindictive usurper—a 
betrayer of the liberties of his country. 
Whatever epithets we bestow upon him, 
as an usurper and tyrant, we cannot heap 
them upon him without knowing that he 
very well merits them. But what does 
our opinion of him signify, his power is, 
what we are to regard. We cannot make 
him less criminal or less systematic in his 
pursuit. . He pursues the ruin of this 
country, and he pursues it with profound 
wisdom for the purpose of attaining his 
object. Has he not accomplished a great 
part of that object already ? What is your 
situation upon the continent at this mo- 
ment? With hardly a single ally, that 
can count upon his own safety for an in- 
stant—shut out from almost all connection 
with the continent, and likely soon to be 
entirely so—that is your condition. This 
he well knows. In the beginning of the 
last century, and in the war of the succes- 
sion, what was your situation? Compare 
it with the present. You then fought, not 
for yourselves, but for Europe, in which 
your magnanimity was equal to your 
power, and all Europe dreaded the one as 
it admired the other. You sacrificed both 
your power and your greatness, to succour 
the distressed part of Europe against the 
ravages of an ambitious prince. That 
was your situation then. You are now 
fighting against a great power indeed, 
but for a very different object, not to suc- 
cour the distressed, but to save yourselves 
from destruction, while you are shut up 
from all connection with any part of Eu- 
rope. He has well contemplated these 
things, and is determined to keep you 
from any continental connections again, 
that can in any degree tend tv increase 
your power: in short, he is determined to 
shut you out from the continent altoge- 
ther. This was long ago his object, and 
he has very nearly accomplished it. He 

roceeds with great injustice, it is true, 

ut, for his purpose, with profound wis- 
dom. He will secure to himself the main 
purpose of his own ambition in the first 
imstance, as he has, indeed, in a measure, 
done already ; and in the next, he will 
reduce Europe to such a state, that you 
can derive no benefit from it, whatever 
may become the relative condition of its 
different states to each other. The Turk- 
ish empire will be the next point of his 
ambition, which most probably will be 
rendered subservient to his wishes, Then 


your power in the East will be his object, 
Such most probably will be the progress 
of his successful ambition. Such, 1 am 
confident, are his designs. Tremendous is 
this prospect to you. And what have you 
rto oppose to all this ? Great Britain and 
Ireland: for within a few months from 
this moment, you will be reduced to that 
situation. Then I would ask, is it reason- 
able to reject, without argument ; to pass 
over, without discussion, a subject of such 
importance as that which is now before 
you? You are threatened with the extre- 
mities to which war can reduce you, car- 
ried on as it is by the most implacable ene- 
my you ever had, and not only the most 
implacable, but the most profoundly 
skilled ; and not only the most profoundly 
skilled, but also the most formidable, be- 
cause the most powerful. How are you 
to defend yourselves . sufficiently, against 
the attacks of sucha foe ? By making war 
on him. Can you make war upon him 
without the assistance of the Catholics? 
No. But our object is not war but peace— 
Can you make peace without the assist- 
ance of the Catholics? I say you can- 
not, without the cordial co-operation 
of the Catholics, obtain any thing but 
what may be comparatively called ¢ an 
ignominious peace.’ That is, peace on 
terms infinitely less advantageous to Great 
Britain, than you could obtain with the 
_cordial co-operation of the Catholics, 
Why, then, it comes to this: that in 
order to get rid of the danger which 
you apprehend to Ireland, from the discus- 
sion of this subject, you will place your- 
selves in a condition to take worse terms 
and conditions of peace, than you would, 
if freed from the apprehension of that dan- 
ger. Why should this be so, I should wish 
to know? Is England so fallen from her 
former glory, that she will now accept of, 
comparatively ignominious terms of peace, 
from a sense of her own internal weakness, 
arising, as it cannot but arise, from her 
internal dissensions. Is this the way in 
which we are to rival our ancestors m 
glory? Shall we forget the glorious a- 
chievements of Great Britain on: the 
continent in former times? Shall we 
forget, or, remembering, shall we pass 
over,*the proud event of our having 
carried victoriously our arms to France, 
and had our king crowned at. Paris, 
and reduced the power of France to that 
of a suppliant at your feet? No, Sir, 
we shall not, we cannot forget, neither can 
we pass over these things. Nor shall we 
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‘-assent to ignominious terms of peace. We 


are assured we can have glorious terms of 
peace whenever we shali shew a disposi- 
tion for it, as an united people. When 
shall we be that people ? When the Irish 
Catholics can be won, and won they may 
be, and won they will be, if you treat them 
liberally. The right hon. gent. has said, 
that great and wise men have thought that 
the granting of what is now asked, would 
not satisfy the Catholics. He has not told 
us who these great and wise men were. 
Whoever they are, I doubt the soundness 
of their judgment, for I believe that what 
is now asked would satisfy the Catholics. 


‘But if this claim be allowed, shall we not 


have further claims made, and further de- 
sires expressed ? Why should there not be 
further claims if they be just, or further 
desires expressed, if they be reasonable. 
Why should the Catholics be refused the 
common liberty of the rest of the inhabi- 
tants of the country. But consider the 
advantages arising from the grace of grant- 
ing this application. The Catholics now 
claim certain rights and privileges ; and 
they go toa given extent in making that 
claim ; but if you gratify their wishes in 
the first instance, if you treat them well, 
that is, treat them as they ought to be 
treated, the Catholics will be satisfied with 
amoderate and reasonable allowance from 
the hand of the king. But it is very easy 
to foresee, that if you are determined to 
refuse what the Catholics reasonably re- 
quest of you, the effect will be, that more 
will be demanded hereafter, than would 
have been, if you had complied with the 
first request. But the argument which is 
built upon this doctrine, ‘ that if you grant 
one thing, more will afterwards be asked 
of you, and therefore you should refuse in 
the first instance,’ is, in my opinion, in- 
conclusive, because that goes the length 
of saying, that a thing which is reason- 
able in itself, should never be granted, be- 
cause it is possible that the granting it 
may be followed with a request which is 
unreasonable. And this mode of reason- 
ing, bad as it is in itself, is still worse as it 
applies to the affairs of Ireland at the pre- 
seut moment—for I would have the right 
hon. gent. know, that in this question is 
contained the peace of Ireland.—It is said, 
in this house, that the Catholics want 
many other things besides those which 
they have specified in the Petition now 
before us ; so perhaps they may ;_ but I 


-will venture to say, that all the grievances 


of which they complain, arise from the 


inequality of the situation in which they 
are placed. It is the interest of the mo- 
nopolists of one religion, to act, as it were 
hostilely, towards the other ; and there 
must always be felt a sense of insult and 
degradation when one class of men are 
placed beneath another class. Thus, as 
the Catholics are under the Protestants, 
they are to be degraded by their superiors 
in power, and when their interests are sup- 
posed to be hostile, so are the manners of 
the professors of the two religions. Those 
who are above, think nothing too bad for 
those who are below them, and those be- 
low, think they never can be emancipated 
too soon; that is, according to their view 
of it, get rid of their degradation, too 
soon ; hence perpetual strife, and, while 
the cause exists, the effect must continue. 
But my right hon. friend, who introduced 
this motion, told us that he had no expecta- 
tion of carrying it. I am afraid that his 
apprehensions on the fate of his motion 
this night, are too well founded. But this 
I will say, that whoever shall vote this 
night against this motion, does not vote 
for the proposition, ‘ that the Catholics 
shall not come into any department of 
the state,’ but votes for the proposition 
‘that they shall not come into any in which 
they are not already, although they may 
hold some stations at present more gene- 
rally important than those which they 
seek.’ You say, for instance, that a Ca- 
tholic shall not be a director of a national 
bank, although he may be the greatest 
proprietor in that bank. You say that 
he shall not be a governor, or sheriff of a 
county, although he may be the greatest 
land-owner in it. You set your veto to 
his claims, and say, ‘ we have admitted 
you to a given extent, but we shall admit 
you no farther ;’ and this you are going 
to say zn limine, before you have heard 
the evidence on which the Catholics rest 
their claim. If you refer the petition to 
a committee, you will then put the sub- 
ject into a train of inquiry, and you may, 
afterwards, decide what shall, and what 
shall not be done. But if you negative 
this petition, you do that which is equiva- 
lent to saying, that the Catholics shall 
remain, for ever, in the state in which 
they are at present. But I have heard 
some persons, even in this house, say 
that the refusal of the present application 
of the Catholics will put their claims to 
rest for ever. Of all the presumptuous 
folly of the opponents of the Catholics, 
this is, assuredly, the greatest.. Do you 
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suppose that four millions of people will, 
for ever, comply with your wishes, or 
gratify your desires? that they. will, for 
ever, give you the whole of their loyalty 
«the whole of their attachment—defend 
you on all occasions—support you in all 
contests—sacrifice for you their fortunes 
and their lives; and shall not require, 
after all, any thing from you in return? 
No, no; you should not expect it, or it 
is Rot in hutvan nature that things should 
#0 on thus for ever. You may suppose 
that the Catholics will be more ready to 
submit their claims upon your justice 
when one set of men are in power, than 
when another set of men are in power ; 
but, believe me, they will urge their 
claims, whatever set of men may be in 
power, they are fully conscious of the 
justice of, those claims, and they will 


never forego them, out of compliment to | 


those who may happen at any time to be 
in place. They tell you, they protest to 
you, upon their solemn oath, that they are 
as loyal as the best of you; that they are 
genuine friends to their country and 
yours; they ask you to afford them an 
opportunity of shewing, and of proving 
that loyalty, and that attachment to the 
true interests of their country. They de- 
sire to be allowed to contribute, in the 
most effective manner, to the exigency of 
the state. They are willing, they are 
eager, to spill their blood in its defence. 
You should therefore treat them as loyal 
and patriotic men ; and rank them among 
the best subjects which you have. If you 
do not, do you imagine, that because you 
may negative this Petition, they will ab- 
stain from urging their claims in fatare? 
If you do, I am confident you will be 
greatly deceived. The right hon. gent. 
opposite me says, that the late administra- 
tion, what we call the duke of Bedford’s 
administration, advised the Catholics to 
abstain from making this application, or 
from urging their claims, in any quarter, 
for the present, because the circumstances 
of the times were unpropitious for it. I 
had the honour to fill a situation in Ireland, 
im the confidence of the government to 
which the right hon. gent. alludes. ‘I had 
the honour to be governor in one part of 
that country, and chancellor of the whole, 
and must therefore be supposed to possess 
a good deal of information of what were 
then the views of government. If I 
said I had not, I should be making an 
assertion for which I could not expect to 


be credited. Ihave not the least. objec- 
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tion to state all that cathe to my Kktiows 
ledge on that subject. The Catholics did 
determine to urge their claims, and the 
Irish government did make application in 
England, ‘with a view to learn whether 
these claims were likely to be conceded, 
or otherwise. The Irish governinent re 
ceived an answer, that it was the opinion 
of the then administration, that the claims 


of the Catholics could not be supported to 


the extent they wished, but that the po- 
vernment here had hopes of doing soime. 
thing for them. In the intercourse with 
the Catholics, on that occasion—I being a 
native of that country, and necessarily 
knowing more of them than the duke of 
Bedford did—much of the concern was 
entrusted to me, as to the manner in which 
these claims should be brought forward, or 
deferred. It occurred tome to inquire what 
points would satisfy them, that ¥s, what 
terms tvould induce them to forget the right 
of urging all their claims upon the justice of 
parliament, for some time to come ; per- 
haps for the present reign; and in the 
course of that inquiry, I think I discovered 
what points they most immediately laid a 
stress upon, and the granting of which 
would satisfy them. These points were, I 
believe, submitted to his majesty’s govern- 
ment in this country; but it happened to 
be the Opinion of that government, that 
even these points could not be carried 
to the extent which was wished; ani 
then my noble friend (lord Howick) in- 
troduced a Bill intu this house to enable 
Catholics, as well as other dissenters from 
the established church, and of all denomi- 
nations, to hold commissions in the army 
and navy. Whatthe fate of that Bill was, 
every body knows; but the government 
of Ireland never told the Catholics, never 
advised them not to urge their claims 
when there was any probable chance of 
their success. But the right ‘hon. gent. 
says, that the bill introduced into this louse 
by my noble friend (lord Howick) would 
not have satisfied the Catholics, if it had 
passed into law, in the form in which it 
was broaght forward. I do not know 
where the right hon. gent. obtained his 
information, bat I deny the truth of it, and 
I say, that the Catholics did consider it as 
a measure of great consequence ; and Ido 
say further, that if that bill had been car- 
ried through this house, it would have had 
a good effect on them ; and that for some 
timé afterwards—probably in the present 
reign—they would not have urged their 
claims ‘any farther. If they should find 
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an opportunity when they were likely to 
succeed, they would arge them. Nobody 
will be so ubsurd as to advise them not to 
urge them; but i do know that the Catho- 
lics would have accepted that as a great 
boon; and this { state as an answer to 
those who say, that the Catholics were not 
in earnest about the passing of the Bill 
which was introduced into this house by 
my noble friend; for nothing can be more 
unfounded than the assumed fact, that the 
Catholics would not have accepted that 
pill asa great boon. From what I have 
stated, Fshould have hoped that the dis- 
cussion of this question will do much good 
in this cowntry ; for instead of being afraid 
of discussing it, I wish it to be discussed 
as often as possible, and if it were not for 
titing the house, with a too frequent repe- 
tion, { should wish it to be discussed once 
every month, until the object of the Catho- 
lies be gained; as gained, some time or 
other, it will be. The more the people 
of England understand this subject, the 
better ; for'then, the more will reason pre- 
vail over their prejudice, for prejudices, 
at present, they have. Iam not saying 
that this discussion will be perfectly suc- 
cessful, my right hon. friend has not urged 
his argument with that view; but I say 
that the eflect of the frequent discussion 
of this subject will be, to dispel prejudice, 
and that is not, it seems to me, a difficult 
matter with the people of England, for the 
people of England are a steady, sober, 
thinking people ; a people among whom 
knowledge is very generally diffused, who 
have a natural love of justice, who always 
lean to what is fair and equitable, even al- 
though it may appear to be against their 
interest—a people who not only enjoy the 
blessings of a free constitution, but who 
wish to extend its blessings to these who 
enjoy them not. With a people so gifted, 
a people so blessed, so disposed, it is no 
extravagant expectation that reason should 
conquer prejudice ; and therefore I cannot 
believe that the frequent discussion of this 
subject will have an unfavourable effect 
‘on the cause of the Catholics ; on the con- 
trary, my firm belief is, that the more this 
subject is discussed the more good will be 
done to the cause, and the sooner we shail 
arrive at that which is most earnestly to be 
desired, and most strenuously promoted, a 
perfect harmony between the people of 
England and of Ireland, without which 
you will never be a strong empire.—I say 
you will never be a strong empire wntil 
ttie people of Ireland become, as it were, 


a part of the British people ; then, but 
then alone, will you be placed in that at- 
titade in which you may securely bid de- 
fiance to the power of France. 

Lord Castlereagh in explanation, said ; 
Nothing, in the shape of a pledge, or any 
sort of understanding, took piace between 
the government and the Catholics, which 
could possibly fetter the discretion of par- 
liament on the subject of the Catholic 
claims prior to the union. As to the two 
papers which were circulated among the 
Catholics of {reland, and which have been 
considered as proceeding from the union, 
it is observable, from the papers them- 
selves, they were not intended for the pub- 
lic eye. One of these papers is stated to 
contain a declaration, that those who then, 
and on that’ occasion, retired from the 
public service, considered themselves as 
pledged not to accept any office in govern- 
ment, until the Catholic question was car- 
ried in favour of the Catholics. Where 
can the house see that paper in an authen- 
tic shape? it was never issued here in 
such a shape as to make any individual @ 
party to it in any regular manner. With 
respect to the other paper, I did ‘state, 
that although that paper was not drawn 
up as an official communication, my lord 
Cornwallis communicated it to the Catho- 
lics in Ireland, as that which was under- 
stood to be descriptive of the feelings of 
those who retired from office. That is to 
say, that paper, so communicated by m 
lord Cornwailis to the Catholics of freland, 
contained what were supposed to be the 
sentiments of certain individuals who had 
then recently retired from government, 
who had felt themselves unable to bring 
that subject forward with advantage, or 
with any prospectof success. But the house 
will not forget that those very gentlemen, 
who, retired from their situatious in go- 
vernment, because they could not succeed 
in their object in favour of the Catholics, 
stated, most unequivocally, that if the Ca- 
tholic claims should be urged, hostilely to 
government, those very individuals who 
thus retired from government, not only 
would not support, but would strennously 
oppose the assertion of such ‘claims. 
Now, as tothe other point to which the 
right hon. gent. has alladed,.as to the ad- 
ministration of the duke of Bedford, he has 
told us that he, and not the duke of ‘Bed- 
ford, was chiefly instrumental in advising 
this claim to be made; and even he ad- 
mits, that the answer of the government of 
this country was, that they did not think 
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the claim, if made, could be successful. 
The truth is, that even that administration, 
at leasta great part of that administration, 
thought that the bringing forward of the 
claim, at that time, would not only be in- 
jurious to the claim itself, but generally in- 
jurious to the country. So that we have 
it clearly proved, that even that applica- 
tion not only had not the sanction of the 
duke of Bedford, but was disapproved by 
a considerable part even of that adminis- 
tration. They thought it an application 
which could not serve either the claim it- 
self, or the country. 

Mr. Windham contradicted the statement 
of lord Castlereagh, respecting the mo- 
tives ‘which urged Mr. Pitt and his col- 
leagues to abdicate the government in 
1801. 


Mr. Yorke expressed a particular wish 


.to know upon what authority the right 
-hon. gent. (Mr. Ponsonby) grounded his 
statement relative to the disposition of the 
Irish clergy as to the future appointment 
of their Bishops; as that circumstance, if 
well founded, must serve to remove a prin- 
cipal objection to the Catholic claims ? 

Mr. Ponsonby answered, that he made the 
statement upon the authority. of Dr. Mil- 
ner, who was a Catholic Bishop in this 
country, and who was, authorised by the 
Catholic Bishops of Ireland to make the 
proposition, in case the measure of Catho- 
lic Emancipation should be acceded to. 
The proposition was this, that the person 
to be nominated to any vacant bishopric 
should be submitted for the king’s appro- 
bation; and, that if the approbation was 
refused, another person should be pro- 
posed, and so on in succession, until his 
majesty’s approbation should be obtained, 
so that the appointment should finally 
rest with the king. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Sir ; 
considering the lateness of the night, and 
the state of this question, as it stands upon 
' the arguments which have been urged on 
either side, I think it will be unnecessary 
for me to detain the house any consider- 
able length of time; 1 shall therefore com- 
press what I have to say upon the subject 
as muchasI can. The right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Ponsonby), was indignant that this 
subject should be taken up by a gentle- 
man on the other side of the house as a 
party question, and he himself disclaims 
party feelings and party motives in the 
discussion of it. I can only say, that gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the house can 
have no reason to be surprised that some 
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of us should think, from their conduct, 
that many of them at least are actuated by 
party motives; for, however strenuous 
they may now appear to be in support of 
this application, made in the name of the 
Catholics, yet clear it is, that during the 
whole of the period in which they were in 
his majesty’s councils, they did all they 
could to prevent this very subject from 
being brought forward atall. ‘They thought 
at that time, and they thought justly, that 
such an application was not likely to be of 
use to the Catholics, or to the country ; on 
the contrary, that it was likely to produce 
mischief ; and therefore they, most pru- 
dently and politically, endeavoured to pre- 
vent the subject from being brought for- 
ward. They endeavoured to prevent the 
only person who was then desirous of bring- 
ing it forward from moving in it. They then 
wanted to withhold all discussion upon the 
subject. Why do they bring it forward 
now? Do they think it more likely to be 
carried now than it would have been then? 
Or, supposing it not likely to be carried 
now, do they think it likely to be more pro- 
ductive of good to the cause of the Catho- 
lics now, than it would have been then? 
If they thought, only a year ago, that the 
subject could not be brought forward to’ 
advantage the cause which they are so 
eager to support, what is it that has oper- 
ated to create so great a change in their 
minds? Oh! but they tell us, that al- 
though they do not entertain a hope they 
shall succeed in their application, yet the 
discussion is most valuable, will do incal- 
culable good: that the subject is of such 
a nature that it cannot be discussed too 
much: that the more it is discussed, not 
only the more it will be to the advantage 
of the Catholics, but the more it will be to 
the general advantage of the empire. Now, 
I wish to know what new lights have so 
improved their vision, as to make them so 
much more clear-sighted on the sudden, 
than they were on a former occasion, and 
if the case be so clear, as they say it ap- 
pears to them, how ,comes it that the dis- 
cussion of itshould have been so long pro- 
tracted? I know of no other circumstance 
of alteration in the present period, that 
makes it more convenient, in the views of 
the gentlemen on the other side, to discuss 
this matter now, than at the time when 
they declined the discussion, except that 
of their being in power then, and of their 
not being in power now. If there be any 
other new light, except such as they have 
derived from being out of power, to make 
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them see things more clearly than they 
did when they were in power, I am at a 
Joss to discover it. They brought in a bill 
which was said by some of us, at the time, 
to be a measure which, if carried, would 
not be satisfactory to the Catholics ; but 
we are corrected in our judgment in that 
particular, by the right hon. gent. who 
now assures us that the Catholics would 
have accepted it as a boon, and yet so 

eat was the patriotism of its authors, 
that they consented to withdraw this boon, 
yather than that the country should lose 
the benefit of their services. It may, un- 
doubtedly, be true, that nothing of party 
mixes in this business, but, under all the 
circumstances which attend it, those who 
draw that conclusion may be excused from 
the charge of drawing an unaccountable, 
or even rash, conclusion. I beg leave, 
however, to acquit the right hon. gent. 
who has brought this subject forward to 
night, from any desire of bringing it for- 
ward unfairly ; on the contrary. he has 
brought it forward im the most temperate 
and most conciliating manner possible, 
and I am glad of, and happy in, the op- 
portunity which is thus afforded me of 
bearing testimony thereto.—As to the 
question itself, the manner in which ‘it has 
been discussed to-night, and particularly 
by an hon. friend behind me, leaves me 
but little to say. The opposition which I 
am giving on this occasion, or which I 
have given to this subject, or any other, 
isnot founded on any charge I have to 
make against the Irish Catholics for dis- 
loyalty, or disaffection to the state. Nor 
should it be supposed that I am unwilling 
to conciliate the people of Ireland, or, un- 
willing to tranquillize Ireland, or to do 
any thing in my power that appears safe 
to be done, for the purpose of producing 
harmony among all classes of persons in 
that part of his majesty’s dominions ; but 
my objection has, at all times, been, when 
this question has come under considera- 
tion, this—that I do in my conscience be- 
lieve, that this measure, if adopted, al- 
though intended ever so sincerely for the 
purpose of tranquillizing Ireland, and put- 
ting the Roman Catholics of Ireland in a 
state of perfect satisfaction, will not have 
that effect; but that it has a tendency to 
the contrary way—for, in my soul, I do 
believe, that nothing can be more likely 
to disturb Ireland, to excite in it, or, when 
excited, to increase religious animosity, 
than the adoption of the measure now re- 
_ ommended to us. I may be mistaken,’ 


but it is the strong conviction of my mind. 
—I will treat the argument of the right 
hon. gent. opposite to me (Mr. G. Pon- 
sonby) as fairly as I can, and by that ar- 
gument we have his testimony, that it is 
his opinion the granting what is now asked, 
would not satisfy the Catholics, and he 
tells us they ought not to be satisfied until 
you have granted to them what he calls 
the whole of < their claims upon the justice 
of parliament :’ that they will be glad to 
have any thing that you will give them, 
but they will not be satisfied with any 
thing short of what they call the whole of 
their claim upon your justice. Do I want 
more, in order to justify me in opposipg 
this measure, viewing it as I do, than 
this very argument of the right hon. gen- 
tleman? He having insisted upon it, that 
if this be granted to the Catholics, they 
have still a rightto more; that they ought 
to apply, and that at some favourable op- 
portunity, they will apply, for more ; 
that they must apply for more. Why, 
then, according to this argument, if your 
object be to tranquillize the Catholics and 
to conciliate them, this measure will not 
attain that end, for you are told. before 
hand, that more will be applied for, and 
no doubt we should. be told that the next 
claim shall be allowed in order to tran- 
quillize the Catholics, and with no better 
prospect of success than we have now. 
Then it comes to this, that if you mean 
to tranquillize the Catholics, by granting 
what they ask, you must grant them the 
whole of what they think fit to ask. If it 
be your object to conciliate them by such 
means, you cannot stop short, but must go 
on conceding, until you have satistied 
them. The right hon. gent. says, ‘ that if 
you grant to the Catholics that which they 
now ask they will be ready to accept it’— 
ready to accept it! they will be ready then 
to demand it: and upon the same principle 
they would then be desirous of possessing 
more in proportion to their service in the 
state, and they would say that the measure 
you adopt should comprehend the whole of 
their claim, and that they were entitled 
to every thing, because they are the great 
majority, and on the authority of Dr. 
Paley, they would have the same founda- 
tion in reason and in argument, to say that 
the whole establishment should be given 
up to them, as that which they are now 
asking. You cannot satisfy them until 
you go that length. That is to say, the 
granting what is now asked, would not sa- 
tisfy the Catholics, but would operate as 
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a stimulus to greater demands; it would 
be giving them an assurance that they 
are right in what they are now asking, and 
you would be disposed yourselves imme- 
diately to feel that you were acting un- 


' justly, according to your own principles, 


if you withheld from them that which is the 
natural consequence -of your own doc- 
trine ; and therefore, upon your owa prin- 
ciple of tranquillizing Ireland, by eon- 
cession to the. Catholics, if you mean to 
act wisely by Ireland, and wisely by the 
whole empire too, you should not attempt 
to procure your tranquillity by balves, or 
by short measure, but you should do the 
whole at once. If you mean to satisfy the 
Catholics by concession, you should make 
up your minds to establish the Roman 
Catholic. religion in Ireland, and then you 
will satisfy the Catholics, but short of that 
you never can satisfy them by concession: 
for, upon your own principle, they would 
be most unwise persons to be satisfied 
with what you now propose. But let us 
suppose, for a moment, that they should be 
satisfied, then it is alledged, that you will 
have tranquillized Ireland. I am not sure 
of that. ‘Phere are, in Ireland, those who 
are not Catholics. What are we to say to 
all the Protestant Churchmen; and to 
the Protestant Dissenters? It is said, 
that the Protestant Dissenters are in favour 
of this application. We have testimony 
on the other side of the house to the con- 
trary, and we have now upon your table 
a Petition to the contrary eflect. We 
have the Common Council of the city of 
Dublin, and we have the evidence of an 
hon. member of this house, that we should 
dissatisfy the Churchmen’ of Ireland by 
adopting this measure. There certainly 
are many in Ireland who do not think well 
of this measure. As to the Protestant 
Dissenters of Ireland, we do not know that 
they are likely to be conciliated by it; at 
present we have no complaint from them ; 
they do not appear to consider much 
about the progress of the ciaims of the 
Roman Catholics.—So much, for the pre- 
sent, for the dispositions of the people of 
Treland. But the right hon. gent. would 
take very short measure indeed of the 
opinions, the sentiments, the dispositions 
and the feelings of this part of the united 
empire, if he supposed, that because there 
are no petitions against this measure, the 

eople of England are not against it. 

here is. but one county in England in 
which this subject appears to have been 
discussed, that is the county of Oxford. 


There it. was expressly determined not to 
petition ; but for what reason ?—Because 


| they felt it to be unnecessary; they knew, 


full well, that the measuye proposed would 


not be adopted by this house. I believe 


that to be the acting principle that operated 


upon. the minds of the great mass of the 
Protestants of this country. They are 


silent, because they are satisfied, and rest 
secure in the confidence they repose in 
this house, that it will watch with care, the 
constitution of their country, without their 
interference. These are the grounds 
which make it, in my opinion, extremely 
desirable that this measure should not be 
countenanced by this house, at the present 
moment. In my conscience I do believe, 
that if it were adopted, it would. not pro- 
duce any good, but would increase the 
very evil which it is intended to remove, 
As to the articles of the union, which have 
been pressed into the service of this de, 
bate, it is well known that my noble friend 
and myself agree entirely on that sub. 
ject; and we both agree that parliament 
is under no pledge to support this mea, 
sure on that account ; we also agree, that 
under the present circumstances, what. is 
now asked, ought not to be granted ; but, 
why should I not go farther, and say, be- 
cause I happen to think, that the country 
would not come so soon into a condition 
in which it may be prudent to entertain 
measures of this kind, as my noble friend 
seems to imagine, or rather to entertain 3 
hepe. Be that as it may, I see nothing 
that makes it adviseable at the present mo- 
ment. What may be the situation of the 
world, and perhaps, of this very religion 
itself hereafter, that may make such 4 
measure as this expedient, does not belong 
to any human being to foretell: we can 
only decide according to the lights which 
we possess at present; and here I beg 
to be distinctly understood, that if there 
should be such an alteration in the affairs 
of the world, or in the nature of this reli- 
gion itself, as to put. this question ina 
different shape hereafter, then, consistently 
with what I have done, and am now doing, 
I may assent to thé propriety of adopting 
some measure for the purpose of granting 
what the Catholics may then seek. But 
that is an event which I do not antici- 
pate ; an event which cannot happen, to 
me, without a great alteration of the opi- 
nion which | hold at present, although, if 
I should change my opinion, I shall readily 
avow that change, without dreading any 
charge that may be brought against me 
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for ificofisistency.—I shall not enter into a 
detail of my objections’ to the measure at 
present, but shall content myself with 


saying, most distinctly, that on this ques- | 


tion, whether I consider it on the ground 
of the time in which it has been brought 
forward, or on its own merits, my vote 
would be the same upon all these matters, 
if I took any one of them separately, as it 
now is about to be on taking them toge- 
ther. Iam so far from objecting to the 
manner in which it has been brought 
forward by the right hon. gent. that ‘I 
think We are much indebted to him for the 
temperance and moderation which distin- 
guished his address to the chair. But as 
to the mode in which he has proposed te 
proceed upon the subject, I think it would 
be very objectionable, even supposing 
there were no other objections than those 
which I have stated to it; for if, with all 
his general and his specific knowledge of 
this subject, the right hon. gent. cannot 
trust hintself so far as to bring forward a 
distinct proposition which he will recom- 
mend to the house as likely to satisfy the 
Roman Catholics, I do not believe that 
there is the least prospect, by discussion in 
.a committee, of devising a plan by which 
you are likely to produce the good in- 
tended, or any good whatever. And al- 
though the right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. 
G. Ponsonby) observes, that this is only 
a motion that you should examine the sub- 
ject, that observation has no weight with 
me; for if the friends of this measure 
had any proposition which they themselves 
thought fit to be assented to, they might 
have proposed that measure without refer- 
énce to the supposition that it might be 
opposed by me, or the chance of its being 
supported by me, because the ground on 
which I resist this is, that we have, in my 
Opinion, gone already too far in conces- 
sions to the Catholics ; that is, that we have 
gone farther than principle requires us to 
go, and that we are arrived at that situa- 
tion of things, in which it is our duty to 
make a stand, for the question is upon the 
principle. If, therefore, I do not find my 
mind ready to admit that the end which 
you have in view ought to be obtained, I 
ought not, as far as depends on me, to en- 
courage you to proceed in the mode by 
which you hope to gain it. 

Mr. Whitbread.—Sir; I shall not now 
trespass on the patience of the house, for 
two reasons: first, because it is much too 
late to expéct' attention; secondly, that if 
it were not, there are others better entitled 
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to it, and who may wish to clam it. I 


' should, however, wish to make some ob- 


servations, if gentlemen are disposed, at 
this period of the debate, to hear what a 
member has to offer—if not, I should hum- 


_bly propose that this debate be adjourned. 


I am aware that I have but slender claims 
upon your attention, but some things have 
been uttered in the course of this debate, 
upon which I could wish to make a few 
observations. I should suppose, from a 
consideration of the state of the house, and 
of the arguments upon this question, we 
can hardly expect to conclude the debate 
to-night ; for which reasons I move you, 
sir, That this house do now adjourn.—A 
mixed cry of hear! hear! Adjourn! ad- 
journ? goon! gon! instantly ensued. 
The Speaker accordingly put the ques- 
tion, and the motion for an adjournment 
was negatived by general acclamation, 
Mr. Whitbread then continued:—I am not 
disposed, sir, to take the sense of the house 
upon the question of adjournment, for, to 
myself, individually, it is no great incon- 
venience to proceed, because what I have 
to say, is but short, and because it is chiefly 
in answer to what has fallen from the right 
hon. gent. who has just sat down, and who 
is the leading minister of the crown on 
some occasions; but, who, in connection 
with his colleagues, seems to have wished 
to have passed over in silence this ques- 
tion, after the eloquent, the wise, and, to 
my mind, convincing speech.of my right 
hon. friend ; that sitence which followed 
it bespoke its character, which was, that it 
was unanswerable ; the silence however, 
was, at last, broken; lest ministers should 
appear to the world incapable of giving it an 
answer; but it is extraordinarythat such an- 
swer should come, not from the minister 
who is hostile, but one whom I believe to be, 
in his heart, friendly, to the measure. But 
#lthough the right hon. the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and a noble lord in the 
other house of parliament (lord Hawkes- 
bury), are averse from granting any con- 
cession whatever to the Catholics, at any. 
time whatever, yet the right hon. gent. will 
give me leave to tell. him, that notwith- 
standing the present plenitude of his pow- 
er, the time is coming, and it is not ve 
distant, when the Catholic claims will be 
coriceded, and that perhaps, unanimously ; 
or something very near it.—But, it has been 
often said, and said very wisely, because 
truly, that governments never will learn 
good sense by experience ; if that can be, 
said of any governmentin this world, it may 
25 
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-well be said of tlie government of this coun- 


try, this day. Good God! when we look 
back at the history of our own country— 
when we look at the reign of Elizabeth, with 
her great constitutional advisers—when we 
see that in that spirit of concession so 
much of her power consisted—when we 
see that the unfortunate Charles refused to 
concede in time, and although he conceded 
afterwards more than was asked of him, 
his concession coming too late, lost its 
value, and he lost his life—when, I say, 
we contemplate these things, and look at 
what is passing now before us, what shall 
we say of the obstinacy of those ministers 
who refuse to entertain the present appli- 


- cation? One right hon. gent. has thought 


fit, to night, as well as at other times, to 
chastise some persons in this house for act- 
ing upon party spirit. That right hon. 

ent. and myself have differed a good 
deal in debates in this house; I have voted 
often, pretty uniformly, on the one side ; 
and he as often, and as uniformly, on the 


‘other; and that, perhaps, without either of 


us being a party man in the reproachful 
sense of that word. But,whether [ eught to 
be denominated a party man or not, I own 
that I have what may be called party feel- 
ings; that is, I prefer one set of men to 
another set of men, because I prefer the 
principles of one set. of men, to those of 
another, and I have no difficulty in admit- 
ting it to be my opinion, that party feeling 
should exist in this country, and that we 
should all act as party men, in resisting 
the measures of others, when we are con- 
vinced that such measures are injurious to 
the true interests of‘ our country; and I 
have, in that sense of the phrase, acted as 
a party man, and have voted with those 
whose principles appeared to me to be 
founded on the best maxims of our consti- 
tution; men who have filled a consider- 
able space inthe public eye, and whose 
talents have often been admired in this 
house, where they have been strenuously 
and honourably exerted for so many years. 
Our ministers profess much earnestness for 
the true principles of religion, and they 
must know that ‘ the service of our Maker, 
is perfect freedom.’ And yet they desire 
you not to discuss this subject! * Do not 
discuss this subject,’ say they, ‘ you should 
not attempt it, because you know that 
what you ask cannot be granted. You 
will disappoint the Catholics by it; and 
what will be the consequence of that. dis- 
appointment ? Rage in the breasts of the 
Catholics,’—-Good God! how often has 


this senseless answer been given in this 
house upon other occasions, and how often 
has the absurdity of it been exposed! How 
often have we heard in discussions upon 
the abolition of that detestable traffic, the 
Slave Trade, which was so long a stain 
upon the character of this country, but 
which, thank God, is no longer so; but 
how often, I say, has it been said in these 
discussions, ‘ you will. kindle a rage in 
the breasts of the negroes, and if you 
should succeed in your object of the Aboli- 
tion of the African Slave Trade, which 
we trust in God you will not, but if you 
should succeed in your object, there will 
be a general massacre in the islands; for 
the negroes will be content with nothing 
short of total emancipation—such will be 
the result of your humanity.’.——-We now 
see how senseless all that species of rea- 
soning was; if indeed reasoning it can 
be called. The administration, however, 
in whose time that glorious measure of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade was accom- 
plished, by a virtuous perseverance in 
their object, gained their end. They 
faithful to the cause which they espoused, 
nor did they remit their labours until they 
had finished the great and good work. But 
the hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Wilberforce,) 
who took so leading a part in that aboli- 
tion, can now see, in that administration, 
nothing but party spirit! Thus, the very 
men who were alloted to be perfectly con- 
sistent in their support of him in the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave ‘Trade, and allowed to have 
genuine feelings of humanity towards the 
African negroes as their fellow creatures, 
if they presume to express a fellow feeling - 
for their fellow creatures in Ireland, are 
now to be charged by him with agitating 
a dangerous question upon party spirit.— 
{Hear! hear!]—If that hon. gent. does not 
say so, all I can say is, that I am in a 
dream. He will give me leave to say, I 
firmly believe that what he did on that 
occasion was from the pure spirit of doing 
good to a large portion of the human race, 
and at the same time to do a great good to 
his country. The right hon. gent. who has 
moved this measure in this house to-night, 
did it from the same motive, and if I sup- 
port that motion, from what the hon. gent. 
may choose to call party’ spirit, what then ? 
if it be, as I think it is, of advantage to the 
empire. I think it essential to the general 
interest of the empire that the Catholics 
should know there is, in this house, a party 
that has not deserted their cause, and that, 
there is no recriminating or furious spirit 
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on this side the house that is hostile to 
their interest, by provoking an intemperate 
discussion of their claims, and furnishing 
their opponents with an excuse for deny- 
ing to do them justice ; for in that respect 
my right, hon. friend who brought this 
subject forward to-night, set an example 
worthy the imitation of any gentlemen 
who may choose to take part in this de- 
bate; and as to the mode proposed for 
future proceéding, I own I differ entirely 
from the right hon. gent. who spoke last, 
and who has so strenuously objected to 
this measure, for, by this mode, no fetters 
willbe fastened on the future discretion of 
the house as to what shall be its ulterior 
proceeding. Should the house go into a 
committee, it is perfectly obvious, that it 
must be open to every member of that 
committee, to propose whatever he ma 

think fit. I think it essential that the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland should know there is in 
this house a considerable body of persons 
seriously attached to their interests, and 
bent upon pursuing such interests with 
temperance and moderation, and at the 
same time with persevering firmness. But 
the right hon. the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer says, that when the late adminis- 
tration were in power, they kept this sub- 
ject back. © Thisis anextraordinrry charge 
to make upon that administration, and the 
quarter whence it comes is still more ex- 
traordinary. A bill was brought in by a 
noble friend of mine (lord Howick, now 
earl Grey), it was violently opposed by 
the right hon gent.—we know its fate. 
But what has happened in the interim be- 
tween that time and this? Is it not well 
known that that right hon. gent. is pos- 


sessed of his present power from that ment 


incident? Is not that the seat on whic 

he sits? Is it not the pedestal on which 
he stands, when he harangues us, or when 
he endeavours to inflame the vulgar mind 
with the cry of ‘no popery?’? Was it not 
the platform on which he erected himself 
when that mischievous yell was echoed in 
those parts of the country which are inha- 
bited by the constituents and connections 
of that right hon. gent.? And when that 
furious cry is raised, should we not endea- 
vour to .answer, and to allay it? But it 
seems, that while our friends were in ad- 
ministration, and the duke of Bedford at 
the head of it, in Ireland, this subject was 
not brought forward in its present shape. 
The duke of Bedford:is a nobleman of great 
abilities and virtue ; his actions plead for 
him better than I, or any other man could 


do, who might wish to be his advocate- 
The system of policy which he adopted 
and pursued in Ireland, was the only one 
that can ever succeed there.—A system 
of conciliation; and the arrangement of 
that part of it, which more immediately 
related to the claims of the Catholics, na- 
turally devolved upon my right hon. friend 
near me, (Mr. G. Ponsonby) ; his charac- 
ter, connections, and, above all, his com- 
manding talents, pointed him out as an 
eminently fit person to whom to entrust 
the care of that important object. But 
when my noble friend brought in the bill 
to which I have alluded, the right hon. 
gent. opposite to me, considered it as a 
‘ tub thrown out to the whale,’ when of- 
fered to the Catholics, with a view of satis- 
fying them; but mischief attended it, he 
said, in every other point. I say it was 
justice only, to the Catholics, justice which 
even my lord Clare himself wished them 
to have in the year 1793. It was then the 
right hon. gent. raised the cry of ‘ no po- 
‘ pery,— ‘The church is in danger,’ 
‘The constitution is in danger, ‘ The 
‘ empire is indanger.’ This the right hon. 
gent. did, I will not say, for time-serving 
purposes, but I will say, that if such ha 

been his object, his conduct could not pos- 
sibly have been better adapted for the pur- 
pose. The right hon. gent. now assumes 
an original independence of opinion upon 
this subject. Mr. Pitt was in favour of 
the claims of the Catholics; does the right 
hon. gent. mean to say that he ever dif- 
fered from Mr. Pitt in any one shade of 
this subject ? No, I am bound to suppose 
that he did not. I am bound, by his ac- 
tions, to suppose that he did not. But the 
noble lord (Castlereagh), a cabinet coun- 
sellor at the time, did pledge himself to 
the Catholics of Ireland to obtain for them 
redress in the event of the union taking 
place; although he now maintains that 
there was no pledge to that effect; that 
the union was for political purposes only, 
to give us greater power for resisting the 
common enemy. But the right hon. the 


chancellor of the exchequer, and the hon.’ 


gent. behind him, (Mr. Wilberforce,) who 
has no party prejudices at all, have asked 
what difference there is between the pre- 
sent time and that of 1805, so as to render 
the present application on behalf of the 
Catholics necessary ? To which I answer ; 
there is a great difference. In the first 
place, there isa great difference im the 
public opinion upon the subject. When 
the bill which has been so often alluded to, 
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was brought into this house by my noble 
friend, so little: danger was apprehended 
from it, that if it had not been for the ob- 
servations of the right hon. the chancellor 
‘of the exchequer, it would have wholly 

assed without observation. . It would 
hes passed into a law quietly, and would 
have quieted its objects, if it had not been 
for the cry which the right hon. gent. 


raised against it, and that has thrown the’ 


nation back a century in the scale of liberal 
opinion. In some places, however, thank 
Heaven, the object was totally disappoint- 
ed. But in others, the yell became tre- 
mendous, and prejudices were rekindled 
into fury. Surely the right hon. gent., 
upon reflection, must shudder at the etlect 
of his own work. For much of the mis- 
chief created by this cry we have the au- 
thority of a learned friend of mine, who is 
no longer a member of this house, but who 
was once an ornament to it, and whose 
brilliant talents and splendid eloquence, at 
once convinced and delighted us—I speak 
of Mr. Plunkett, whose speech upon that 
subject, in this house, will not be forgotten, 
while they live, by those who heard it. 
He told us the mischiefs produced by the 
restless spirit that raised that cry of ‘no 
*‘ popery.”” Would the right hon. gent. set 
down the authority of such a man as Mr. 
Plunkett, upon such a subject, as nothing 
at all? And upon this subject a gallant of- 
ficer (Mr. M. Matthew) spoke also,most 
correctly, and with very justifiable anima- 
tion. The right hon, gent. may think 
that this cry of ‘ no popery,’ isthe genuine 
sentiment of the people of England ; now, 
upon that point I will take Westminster 
against Northampton—At Northampton, 
indeed, the cry of ‘no popery’— church 
‘and king for ever,’ had their effect, no 
doubt—But at Westminster it had none 


whatever; and the right hon. gent. will 
hardly contend that there is more intelli-’ 


gence in Northampton than there is in 
Westminster. With the enlightened part 
of the community that delusion is done 
away. And the discussion of this question, 
if it took place from day to day, wouldsoon 
open the eyes of the public, and we should 
hear no more about < popish plots,’ or < the 
church is in danger.’ Mr. Fox said, that 
the moment of delusion from fanaticism, 
was passed away never to return. Mr. 
Fox was a man of the most transcendant 
talents that ever, perhaps, adorned human 
life, but in this he was no prophet. When 
he said this, he little thought that his 
majesty’s attorney general, an officer 


whose duty it is to check, not to create 
fury in any of the king’s subjects, would 
have lent himself to the work of throwin 

the vulgar part of mankind into a species 
of fanatic phrenzy, and then avail himself 
of it for the purpose of obtaining political 
power. And therefore no wonder that 
Mr. Fox, from his unsuspecting nature, 
was not a prophet on this occasion. But 
the right hon. gent. has told us, that the 
Roman Catholics will not be satisfied with 
what you now propose to give to them, for 
that they are coming.on perpetually to 
demand one privilege after another. It is 
your fault, that they are left to come to 
you from ‘time to time, todemand more 
and more justice at your hands. But the 
right hon. gent. says, that if you grant 
what is now asked of you, you must goon | 
until there is nothing left to be granted, 
This might as well have beeen said in the 
year 1788, and in the year 1793, when 
some things were granted to the Catholics, 
as at this moment. It is an argument, (if, 
indeed, it is not dignifying it too much to 
give it that name,) which would have done 
just as well at any period, as it will do 
now, because it goes against granting 
the Catholics any thing, at any time; and 
if it even were true, would be a satire on 
the legislature for every thing it ever did 
for the Catholics. But it seems the mode 
here proposed, of going into a committee, 
is objectionable ; that you, should not go 
into. that. committee unless something 
specific were pointed out to be done; 
that we should say, before hand, what is 
to be done ; and thus it is that the sponta- 
neous Petition of 30,000 persons shall.be 
passed over, instead of being referred to a 
committee, because it is.apprehended, by: 
some, that you may do something too 
little, for the Catholics, and so displease 
them, or, if you please, you may, possibly, 
do something so far too much, as to dis- 
please others; then, I say, this is reason- 
ing in favour of going into-a committee, 
because there you will have an opportunity 
of discussing what will, or what will not 
satisfy the Catholics, or their opponents 5 
otherwise yoy may as well say that. the 
whole of your penal code against the Catho- 
lics should have remained entire. Upon 
the reasoning of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, you were quite wrong in what 
you granted to the college of Maynooth 
the other day—that. grant, pitiful as I 
think it was, was yet too much, for, if he 
be right in his argument, it should not 
have been granted at all, Nay, upon his 
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reasoning you should rescind altogether 
the grants which the legislature has, from 
time to time, made to the Roman Catho- 
lics; for they are the source of all their dis- 
contents. All this, I say, is false reason- 
ing, and I hope this house will view it in 
‘that light, and that you will go into a 
committee upon this subject, to inquire 
what is best to bedone. We shall then see 
what it is the friends of the Catholics wish 
to do, and if you find they aim at too 
much, you can then oppose them. But 
do not say you will not hear their Petition ; 
for that is the course now recommended 
to you by those who oppose it. But the 
right hon. gent. says, that if the Roman 
Catholic religion shall be changed at any 
time, he shall then be willing to consi- 
der whether any thing farther can be 
granted to its profesors. What change 
does he want? Does he want the Pope to 
become a temporat nonentity? If that be 
the change he wants, that change is al- 
ready effected. But, «the king should have 
the nomination of the Catholic bishops, in 
Ireland, instead of the Pope.’ That again 
is, in substance, offered to you ; for the Ca- 
tholics propose that the king shall have a 
negative upon every one of them, and that 
none shall officiate as bishop who shall not 
have obtained the approbation of his ma- 
jesty. I know not whether the right hon. 
gent. calls that any change in the religion 
of the Catholics or not, but I think it ought 
to quiet. his apprehensions. As to the ob- 
jection which has been started against the 
Catholics having commands at sea, lest 
chaplains of that persuasion should be ap- 
pointed, and that they should throw the 
crew into confusion by endeavouring to 
make proselytes, I own I see nothing in it 
—the chaplain will hardly wade through 
blood and brains to settle controversial 
doctrings—sailors will hardly debate on 
board a ship, upon the question of, whether 
the Thirty Nine Articles ought to be 
agreed to or not? Nor do I apprehend that 
soldiers ina camp will debate the question 
of Whether their chaplain ought to be ca- 
nonized or consecrated by the Pope or 
not?) These are difficulties which are 
started for their own sake merely. But 
that which almost astounds me, and must, 
I think, astonish the house, is the profound 
silence to-night of a profoundly learned, 
and sometimes not a little confident, right 
hon. gent. (Dr. Duigenan); surely there is 
something ominous in that silence. He 
was introduced into the privy council of 
Ireland for the purpose.of giving his opi- 
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nion on Irish ecclesiastical concerns ; why 
does he now withhold that valuable opi- 
nion from this house ? On former occa- 
sions he has been abundantly communi- 
cative, for we allremember that in a pam- 
phlet of great length, as well as learning, 
he, some time ago, spoke of the Catholics 
in such a manner, that some persons con- 
sidered what he said as open calumny, 
and among those who so- considered it, 
were a Judge and Jury acting upon their 
oaths in a court of justice, for the pub- 
lisher of that pamphlet has been convicted 
as a slanderer for language used in the 
pamphlet of that learned and, now, right 
hon. gent.—But this question seems to me 
to be of great importance in another point 
of view. I mean as to the effect of your 
refusal to take off the shackles of the 
Roman Catholics. You say that you can- 
not believe them upon their oaths when 
they swear fidelity to your constitution, 
and ask you to’ trust them to fight in its 
defence. They say to you, ‘For God’s 
sake Jet us be free, that we may fight for 
you.’ To which you answer, « No, you 
are most unreasonable men—W hat! do you 
want yourhands untied! How do we know: 
what use you will make of them if we do 
untie them ?? To which they may subjoin, 
‘ Take care that you donot make us break 
our chains ourselves, for if we do, that will 
take away every claim you have on us for 
our assistance, in the hour of peril.’— 
There is one thing, however, at which I 
amr able to rejoice in the considération of 
this subject, that of our having entirely got 
rid of a bug-bear ; I mean the Coronation 
Oath. There is nothing whatever in the 
true spirit of that oath, which militates 
against the king’s assent to any measure 
which the two other branches of the legis- 
lature may present to his majesty in 
favour of the Roman Catholics. Not one, 
even of the most strenuous opponents of 
this measure, will now talk of the Coro- 
nation Oath; they are beaten out of it ; 
they are ashamed to mention it again, 
That is one of the advantages which have 
arisen from the discussion of this subject. 
But it served one admirable purpose for 
the right hon. gent. : the purpose of elec- 
tion—an‘insult to the good sense of the 
people of this country. But the insults 


which you have offered to the Catholics of: 


Ireland have been still worse. What could 
be more galling to them than the late ap- 


pointment of a privy counsellor, who is, 


marked out for his singular hostility to 


them in every particular. And then again, 
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the manner in which the Petition was ob- 
jected to in point of form when first offered 
to the house was calculated to make the 
most unfavourable impression upon the 
minds of the Catholics. Nothing could be 
more wounding to their pride than the in- 
dignities which have of late been studi- 
ously offered to them. In the year 1805 
the Catholics petitioned parliament. The 
result we know. Inthe year 1807 they 
did not petition. They were advised not 
to petition. ‘Why did they follow that 
advice? Because they confided in the 
party that advised them. They saw con- 
ciliation in every act of administration to- 
wards:them. Relying on the faith of go- 
vernment, they abstained from petitioning. 
They found themselves again, on the sud- 
den, disappointed, and inthe year 1808 
nothing . is left for them but to petition 
again, in order to be heard. But you say 
that this question should be so decided 
to-night as that they may be discouraged 
from repeating their application. Do you 
wish to drive them from this house for 
ever! I entertain no such thought. I 
hope, and I confidently trust, that this sub- 
ject will perpetually recur until it shall 
become successful. I do hope that the 
Catholics will come before us from time to 
time until they shall become successful 
in their application. Let me intreat this 
house to remember, that in Ireland, by I 
know not what fatuity, concessions have 
always come too late. Not too late for 
any good effect, but too late for the 
intended effect, that of satisfying those 
to whom it was made: neither should 
the house forget what dean Swift said 
of Ireland, which, if true, accounts for 
the discontents of its people: * That 
it is a country which has always been 
pillaged and plundered.’ Remember the 
words of Mr. Eden when he was enter- 
ing on his mission: ‘ That the emergency 
was so great, the time so short, that he 
could not go home, but had a post chaise 
at the door of the house of commons.’ 
This is an instance of the necessity of dis- 
patch. But do you take care that you do 
not delay this subject so long that the Ca- 
tholics may, at last, refuse to receive your 
messenger when he shall arrive with your 
concessions to them ; for the time is ap- 
proaching fast when you must do all they 
require. Isee the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer appears indignant 
at this. I wish to know on what terms 
the different members of the king’s go- 
vernment are with each other upon this 


subject. I know that the duke of Port. 
land, is, nominally, at the head of the pres 
sent administration. He was once a stre- 
nuous friend to the Catholics. Is he true 
to his point? Is he ‘ the son of their 
table ?? and are they ‘ planets that are 
not able, without his beams, to shine ??— 
But to conclude ; I wish to know whether 
it would not be better for all parties that 
we should go into this committee ? No, 
says the chancellor of the exchequer, you 
should not, for nothing will satisfy the 
Roman Catholics but the absolute forma- 
tion of a new establishment in the Church 
of Ireland. No, says the noble lord, for 
this inquiry will lead to the emancipation 
of the Catholics. To which I say, not ne- 
cessarily to either; for the committee will 
not be bound to adopt any one measure 
which may be proposed. They will onl 
have to inquire into the subject, for whi 
reason I shall heartily vote for going into 
a committee upon this important question, 
Colonel Hutchinson rose, amidst a ge- 
neral call for the question, and, having ob- 
tained a hearing, spoke to the following ef- 
fect :—Sir, I think it not a little extraordi- 
nary, upon a subject of such vast importance 
to the Irish nation, and to the British em- 
pire, that gentlemen are so anxious to come - 
to a decision upon the question, that they 
will‘not allow every one to deliver their 
sentiments upon it.—Sir, it is a subject 
which, in the present momentous crisis, 
calls most imperiously for the sentiments 
not only of the Irish members, and those 
of the British representation, but it does 
also demand at least some notice from the 
government. It is therefore with very 
great surprise, not unmixed with regret, 
that I have not heard from ministers any 
one argument against the claims of the 
petitioners ; but what has created in my 
mind greater surprise, and made more im- 
pression on me, is, that not one ‘British 
member has condescended to offer one 
single argument against the Petition. I 
take it for granted, therefore, that they 
have none to ofter—if they had, an appeal 
for amelioration and protection from four 
millions and a half of your fellow subjects,, 
would not be met with silence. Is this 
the way, I ask, in which you mean to pass 
it over? Ishould hope not. I should hope 
that you will not let it go forth to the Ca- . 
tholics of Ireland, that upon a petition 
stating disabilities and grievances, which, 
as subjects of the empire, they labour 
under; and praying that those disabilities 
might be removed, you dismissed those 
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claims in silence, but will give some sha- 
dow of reason for the dismissal. If mini- 
sters and the English members on their 
side of the house are determined to per- 
severe in silence, and give a silent vote, I 
claim, on the part of those English mem- 
bers who wish to speak, that they may 
retire and meet again; perhaps the late- 
ness of the hour [five o’clock in the morn- 
ing] ma have indisposed them, and pre- 
vented them from delivering their senti- 
ments. I hope it is so, for the honour of 
the united parliament. It therefore must 
be desirable to adjourn and meet again, 
when the subject may undergo a full and 
ample discussion ; for never let it be said 
that the house assented to so disgraceful a 
proceeding as treating with contempt the 
great majority of the Irish nation. I shall 
therefore move, Sir; “ that the house do 
adjourn till this afternoon.” —The question 
was again loudly called for. 

_ General Montagu Matthew.—Sir, I am 
sorry to find this house so anxious to come 
to a division on the question. I am also 
concerned, that, notwithstanding what has 

been urged by the right hon. gent. who 
so ably, so eloquently, and so liberally 
brought forward the claims of the peti- 
tioners, the house is determined to meet 
them with‘a silent vote. After the very 
handsome manner in which that right hon. 
gent. has, on the part of the Catholics, 
stated their readiness to vest in his ma- 
jesty the supreme authority of nominating 
their bishops, I say I should have hoped 
this house would have gone into a com- 
mittee. Ireland, however, has nothing to 
expect from the liberality or justice of the 
united parliament. [Here lord Castle- 
reagh smiled.] Iam sorry to see the noble 
lord laughing. He has, I assure him, not 
much cause for his mirth ; for there is not 
an Irish county, town, or borough, that has 
not rejected him. The Irish people dis- 
own him. I should not have said so much 
of the noble lord, if it had not been for 
that laugh of scorn which he exhibit- 
ed. The question, sir, is a serious one, 
and I do know there are many gentlemen 
who think differently from the noble lord, 
and who wish to speak upon the subject, 
I hope therefore that the house will agree 
to adjourn the debate. 

_ Mr. R. Martin.—I trust the house will 
' yield to the motion of my honourable 
friend, I know many Irish members 
would speak, if the debate were adjourn- 


ed; and they can throw new light upon 
the subject. 
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The question being loudly called for, 
the house divided, when there appeared, 
For adjourning the Debate-- 118 
Against it 298 
Majority against the adjournment ——180 
Strangers were not re-admitted into the 
gallery, but we understand that, after a 
speech of some length from col. Hutchin- 
son, in favour of the Petition, the question 
was again loudly called for, and the house 
divided upon Mr. Grattan’s original mo- 
tion for referring the Petition to a Commit 
tee ; when there appeared, 
For going into a Committee - - 128 
Agaist it ------------- 281 
Majority against the Petition - - 153 
The other orders of the day were then 
disposed of, and at six o’clock on Thursday 


morning the house adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 26. 


[Firra Murrrary Rerort — Mepicar 

EPARTMENT OF THE Army.] Lord Folke- 
stone.—Mr. Speaker; I wish to put a 
question to the honourable gentleman, 
a lord of the treasury, opposite to me, 
and to. make one or two observations con- 
nected with the object of that question. 
I came down, sir, to the house this day, 
with the intention of submitting these 
observations on the question for the third 
reading of the bill for renewing. the 
Commission of Military Inquiry; but 
though I was here before the usual hour 
of commencing public business, I found 
that the Bill had been already passed. I 
therefore trust that the house will indulge 
me but for a few moments, though I should 
not be strictly regular in addressing them. 
The question, which I wish to put to the 
hon. member is this, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the treasury to adopt any mea- 
sure in Consequence of the Fifth Report of 
the Commissioners of Military Inquiry, 
respecting the Medical Department of the 
Army ? And if they do mean it, I beg to 
suggest to them the necessity of caution 
and mature consideration, and of further 
inquiry, before they adopt the opinions 
and suggestions of the Commissioners. For 
it does happen to be within my knowledge, 
that, in the Report alluded to, much in- 
justice is done tothe exertions of a meri- 
torious servant of the public; and if I do 
not say much unmerited censure cast upon 
him, I have no hesitation in saying that. 
much deserved praise is withheld.. The 
person to whom I allude is Mr. Knight, 
who holds the two offices of Inspector Ge- 
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neral of Hospitals, and Comptroller General 
of Hospital Accounts. If gentlemen have 
read the Report, they will know that the 
affairs of the Medical Department of the 
Army were formerly conducted by a board 
of three medical gentlemen ; but that for 
some years past this board has been abo- 
lished, and the different departments of it 
have been divided between the three gen- 
tlemen who composed it. Mr. Knight is 
one of them. Now, the first thing I wish to 
remark is, what must strike every person 
who looks into the Report, namely, the 
confusion that seems to exist in the minds 
of the commissioners with respect to the 
office, which each of these gentlemen, has 
in charge, for censure is often cast upon 
transactions which are referred to one of 
them, when it is evident from another part 
of the Report, that he has nothing at all to 
do with that part of the business. But in 
other respects the injustice done to Mr, 
Knight is still more glaring. In one in- 
stance reference is ntade to a change lately 
adopted in the army with respect to hos 
pitals ; the system of regimental hospitals 
having been adopted in lieu of the moré 
expensive and less effectual system of ge- 
neral hospitals :—It is not denied, deed, 
that the alteration has been beneficial in 
every point of view, economical to a great 
degree, and effectual in insuring the better 
health of the soldier, and in enabling the 
different regiments to bring into the field 
a larger proportion of their respective 
establishment. But what I complain of is 
this, that the praise is not given to thé 
person who really suggested and. brought 
about this change—I mean Mr. Knight. 
Nay, in one instance, ey are taken, most 
unjustly to detract from his merit: the 
commissioners compute the saying to the 
public from this source to be about 8000/. 
per annum, from which too they state 
some drawbacks: whereas it is evident, 
that in consequence of the system of stop- 
pages and arrangements established by 
him, the saving is not only what they 
compute it to be, but also such as to cover 
such contingent expences formerly de- 
frayed by the public, making on the whole, 
even on their own data, an annual saving 
of upwards of 40,0001. There are one or 
two other points in which I think the same 
injustice has been done to Mr. Knight. 
The commissioners take great crédit to 
themselves for having detected various 
abuses in Plymouth hospital; whereas. 
this gentleman had} with great pains and 
assiduity, laid open all’ the frauds of that 
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he should move for some accounts which | 


hospital as long as above two years ago, 
at the desire of the commissioners for 


- auditing the public accounts. He under- 


took the task, though foreign from the 
duties of his office, and I have myself seen 
their letter of thanks to him of the date of 
the 6th June, 1806, thanking him for the 
care with which he had done it. Again, 
with respect to the accounts of Chatham 
hospital, though he receives no credit for 
detecting the abuses of Plymouth hospital, 
4 direct censure is cast upon him for not 
having gone through the Chatham ac- 
éounts ; when in truth those accounts have 
never to this moment been put into his 
possession in such a state as to enable him 
to examine and audit them.—Sir, these are 
the observations which I wished to make. 
I thank.the house for their indulgence ; 
but I have thought it quite necessary that 
they should be made, to rescue trom un- 
merited censure a gentleman, who is a 
most zealous, active, and meritorious ser- 
vant of the public ; who has sacrificed a 
ereat portion of his professional advantages 
im the public service, whose health has 
been impaired by his labours, and who 
has, F am sure, always endeavoured, and, 
I believe, with effect, to perform his duties 
to the satisfaction of his employers, and to 
the advantage of the country. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne stated, that the lords 
of the treasury had the intention of taking 
some steps in consequence of the Report 
alluded to by the noble lord; and that 
they were already aware of the circum- 
stances to which he had called his atten- 
tion. They had, accordingly, referred 
inte of the Report to the War-office for 

urther information; and as they were 
aware that great injustice would be done 
to individuals if the opinions of the Com- 
missioners were wholly adopted, the noble 
lord might be sure due caution would be 
observed before any steps were taken. He 
concluded by bearing testimony to Mr. 
Knight’s exertions. 

The Secretary at War said, that he was 
fully aware of the advantages which the 
public had derived from various alterations 
suggested by Mr. Knight, and adopted 
under his directions. * 

Mr. Freemantle spoke likewise to the 
zeal and constant attention to his public 
duties which had always actuated Mr. 
Knight: He had known him for many 
years, and was sure that he was a merito- 
fious servant of the public—Mr. Van- 
sittart and Mr. Calcraft said a few words. 
Mr. Rose gave notice that on Monday 

Von. XI, 


would tend to elucidate the Report alluded 
to; and entirely concurred in what had 
fallen from the noble lord. ; 

[Mr. Patmer’s Cram.] Mr. Bankes 
proposed to refer to a Committee the Ac- 
count presented yesterday, relative to the 
amount of Mr. Palmer’s per-centage on the 
revenue of the Post-office. His motive in 
making this reference was, that he feared 
the return overrated what was to be pro- 
perly only the per-centage on the net re- 
venue.—After some explanation from Mr. 
Long and Mr. Rose, Mr. Bankes’s motion 
was agreed to, and a Committee appointed 
accordingly. 

[PETITIONS AGAINST THE ORDERS IN 
Councit.] Mr. Tierney moved the order 
of the day for proceeding in the exami- 
nation of witnesses on the Orders in Coun- 
cil. 

Lord Castlereagh urged the propriety of 
proceeding to tlie further consideration of 
the Local Mititia bill; at the same time, 
he left it entirely to the feelings of the 
right hon. gent. whether he thought that 
the business which he had brought forward 
ought to take the precedence. 

Mr. Rose stated that some of the wit- 
nesses, not expecting to be called upon on 
this evening, had not attended.—The ser- 
jeant at arms having inquired, it was found 
that no persons were in attendance, and 
Mr. Tierney having declined to move any 
new order on the subject, 

Mr. Whitbread thought that the attend- 
ance of those witnesses should be enforced, 
not so much by way of punishment, as for 
the sake of example in future. 

Lord H. Petty supported the motion. 

The Speaker said, that the house had a 
right to compel the attendance of any 
witness, and it was for the house to con- 
sider whether their absence was wilfal or 
accidental. If it was wilful, the course 
would be, to order them into custody ; 
but if it was accidental, it would be for 
the house to order their attendance on ano« 
ther day. 

Mr. Whitbread moved, that they be or- 
dered to attend to-merrow.—While the 
conversation was going on, the Speaker 
informed the house that the parties were 
come. ‘The Speaker having left the chair, 
Mr. Moling was calied to the bar, and ex- 
amined by Mr. Tierney. His answers to 


the questions put to him being given in - 


rather an indecorous style, he was repri- 
manded in the course of his examination, 
and ordered to be more cautious in the 
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language he used in. future—The above 
witness was. examined at considerable 
length by Messrs. Tierney, Whitbread, 
Stephen, and Eden. The purport of his 
testimony went to prove, that the Orders 
in Council had not been attended with any 
of the effects he had expected would have 
resulted from them upon the continental 
trade; at the same time he. persisted in 
declaring it as his continued opinion, that 
of such effects they would sooner or later 
be ultimately productive——Three more 
witnesses were examined, after which the 
house resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 27. 

[Roman Carnotic Perition.] The or- 
der of the day being read for taking into 
consideration the Petition of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, presented on the 12th 
of April, the said Petition wasread by the 
clerk ; after which, 

Lord Grenville rose and spoke as follows : 
My lords ; Iam now to bring before your 
lordships the important subject of the Pe- 
tition which has just been read. Jam sin- 
cerely sorry if its postponement to a later 


- day than that which I had originally pro- 


posed has produced inconvenience to any 
member of this. house, especially to those 
whose character and functions must give 
them peculiar interest in this debate, 
whichever side they may think it their 
duty to espouse. To their wishes I would 
gladly have shewn that attention to which 
they are so well entitled. But, for the 
sake of the cause entrusted to me, I was 
bound to consult also the convenience of 
others whose assistance on such an occa- 
sion I could not but be anxious. to obtain. 
I have still, however, to regret the absence 
of one noble friend of mine (earl Grey), 
whose eloquence is so well calculated to 
adorn and to enforce any opinions which 
he honours with his support. That ab- 
gence is owing solely to the same domestic 
circumstance which would before have 
prevented his attendance. He has parti- 
cularly requested me to state this fact, and 
to declare to your lordships his full and 
complete concurrence in the motion which 
I am about to offer. A declaration which 
he was desirous that I should make, in or- 
der to obviate the possibility of misrepre- 
sentation ; but which was wholly unneces- 
sary to those who know his character. 
From an agreement with him on any sub- 
ject I must always derive the greatest plea- 
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sure ; but I have peculiar satisfaction in 
claiming for this question, in the success 
of which I have been so long and so deep- 
ly interested, the full advantage of his | 
high authority. In other respects the 
postponement has been extremely advan- 
tageous to the discussion of this night. 
To myself it is a source of unspeakable sa- 
tisfaction. I know nat what may be the 
. feelings of others; no language can ex- 
press the difference of my own sensations 
at the present hour, from those with 
which, only a few days since, I should 
have brought this subject forward. I al- 
lude to the effects already produced by 
the recent discussion of this. matter in 
another assembly. From that discussion 
a dawn of better hope has risen upon the 
advocates of this great cause; and we 
enter on the duty of the present day with 
the cheering confidence of approaching 
to complete success, I speak not merely 
of the brilliant talents, and dignified mo- 
deration, with which the question was in. 
troduced ; these were anticipated from the 
person who proposed it. The manner in 
which the subject was discussed, the state- 
ments which its. agitation produced, and 
the impression which has been made upon 
the-public mind, must lead to the most ex- 
tensive and beneficial consequences. [ 
am confident that the happy influence of 
that discussion will extend itself to this 
place, and that we shall all emulate that 
temper and moderation, that patriotism 
and wisdom, which are at this hour the 
theme of every tongue. Those certainly 
who see no other safety to their country 
but in conciliation and union, will be pes 
culiarly careful so to speak and act on this 
memorable occasion, as it becomes men 
pursuing such a purpose. To myself I 
trust no fresh incitement was wanting for. 
this determination. Three years ago, the 
temperate and conciliatory manner in 
which I then brought before you the same- 
question, was acknowledged even by its 
warmest opponents, Such was the con- 
duct which I then felt due, not only to m 

own character and to that of the peti- 
tioners, but also to the dignity of the great 
cause which they had entrusted to me. 
How much more is it now due to those 
flattering hopes of approaching success 
which animate all my exertions, and 
brighten all the prospects of my country ! 
No sentiment, no word shall fall from me 
that can impede the happy progress of 
conciliation: nothing that can revive the 
memory of past animosities, or inflame 
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those passions which we have, I trust, al- 
ready consigned to eternal oblivion. There 
are, I know, among the warmest friends of 
conciliation, some who disapproved the 
choice which the petitioners have made of 
the time at which they come before you. 
Charged with presenting their Petition, I 
deemed it improper then to express any 
opinion on this point. They were the fit- 
test judges of their own interests; and in 
laying their grievances before you at their 
own season, they exercised the undoubted 
right of British subjects. In the first ses- 
sion of the present parliament, I had, in 
stating to this house the general situation 
and prospects of the empire, pointed out 
to the new ministers, as their most urgent 
duty, the conciliation of the great mass of 
the people of Ireland. But i added, that 
while I recommended to the government 
to meet, and even to anticipate, the rea- 
sonable wishes of that body, I wished, on 
the other hand, to impress upon the Ca- 
tholics themselves the patriotism and the 
wisdom of forbearance. This counsel I 
felt justified in offering as a tried and zea- 
lous, though hitherto unsuccessful, advo- 
cate of their cause. Of their intention to 
apply to you in the present session I was 
not informed until the resolution was adopt- 
ed ; had I been consulted I might proba- 
bly have thought it for their interest to 
discourage it: the event has shewn how 
greatly [ should have been mistaken. 
Yet even then I should have felt some dif- 
ficulty in determining for others a question 
of such importance to their interests, and 
so much depending on local circumstances. 
Ever since the Union, the best and wisest 
men of that persuasion have laboured in- 
defatigably to fix the attention of their 
fellow-subjects steadily on parliament, as 
the legitimate source of every political 
benefit, the centre of light and genial 
warmth which cheers and vivifies the em- 

ire. The maintenance of this sentiment 
1s of the highest importance to’the public 
welfare. This it is that requires the fre- 
quent renewal of these applications to the 
united legislature. It is the object of our 
enemies to drive the Catholic tq‘despair. 
The endeavour of our friends must be to en- 
courage, by frequent manifestations of the 
growing dispositions of this country, his just 
confidence of ultimate and approaching suc- 
cess. Many new circumstances had also 
arisen to influence this question. Neither 


the situation of Ireland, nor that of Europe, 
had remained unchanged during the last 
twelve months. The rapid revolution of 


this awful period outrun the slow delibera- 
tions of a temporising and timid policy. 
That measure which was before expedi- 
ent, is now become necessary for the com- 
mon safety. Let it not be delayed until 


it can be no longer useful. All the dan-~ 


gers, which it is calculated to avert, are at 
this moment impending over us—all the 
mischiefs which its suspension aggravates 
—all the‘evils which its refusal may render 
irremediable—are fast accumulating upon 
the British empire. The lines of circum- 
vallation are closing round us. Every 
port in Europe is barred to our commerce. 
Every nation armed against our existence. 
The fearful hour of trial is upon us; _re- 
quiring alt we can command of strength 
and power, of courage, energy, and virtue. 
Shall we complain, if im such a moment 
our fellow-subjects again desire to defend 
our Common country—again entreat that 
they may partake in our exertions as they 
must share our danger—and renew their 
supplication for arms to be used in our cause 
and theirs, now’‘in the very moment when 
the trumpet is sounding for the battle? 
They have also fresh authority to adduce 
in support of their request—powerful ad- 
vocates, whose voice till this hour has 
never yet been raised in their behalf. 
Long has that unhappy country been dis- 
tracted by religious animosity. Too 
much reason had we formetly to fear that 
conciliation to one class of our countrymen 
might to others be matter of offence and 
jealousy. Even in that state no other 
course was safe, as none was honourable, 
but that of equal and impartial justice, 
But this difficulty.is now removed. The 
Protestants of Ireland desire the repeal of 
those disabilities which still attach upon 
their Catholic brethren. No longer con- 
fining themselves even to a friendly 
neutrality, they stand forward in behalf of 
their fellow-subjects, and of their-country, 
In eight or nine counties of Ireland the 

have testified publicly their anxiety for the 
success of this Petition. They whose 
rights these exclusions were supposed to 
protect, they whose monopoly they were 
intended to uphold, they come forward 
now and entreat you to extend to the 
whole population of your kingdom the in- 
estimable benefit of equal laws. A cir- 
cumstance of immortal honour to thems 
selves—a pledge, I trust, of lasting union 
to their country. Under these circum- 
stances, then, of fresh inducement and in- 
creased encouragement, with new argu- 
ments to your wisdom, with new claims 
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upon your justice, the Petitioners repeat 
their appeal to this great assembly. And 
the experience of the last three days has 
confirmed their anxious hope, that the dis- 
cussion could be productive only of ad- 
vantage to the public interests. The 
motion which I mean to ground upon this 
Petition is—to reier it, without delay, to 
a committee of the whole house ; not that 
I have myseif any doubt that we ought to 
comply with it at once, and to iis fall ex- 
tent; but because it is above all things 
desirable that the whole subject. should 
be fully and deliberately investigated. 
Whenever this great measure sha‘l be 
adopted, ict it not be one of hasty and in- 
considerate concession, on which the pres- 
sure of the times shall stamp the character 
of weakness; examine in detail ail the 
bearings of the question; look into the 
whole situation of Ireland; satisfy your 
own judgments, both as to what you 
ought to grant, and at what period the 
concession should be made. Grant it be- 
cause you think it just to be claimed and 
fit to be conceded, not merely because you 
feel it dangerous to be withheld. Consider 
also with what measures it ought to be 
accompanied, what course of policy is ne- 
cessary to render its benefits etlectual, 
what new safeguards its adoption may re- 
quire. Far from wishing to endanger your 
constitution, the Petitioners declare them- 
selves ready to support it at the hazard of 
their lives. ‘To-its security this measure 
will above all others eflectuaily contribute. 
Bat if by any additional suggestions jea- 
lousy can be satisfied, and fear allayed ; 
if in doing this great act of .justice to the 
Catholics, you can at the same time gra- 
tify and benefit every other description of 
your subjects; that will indeed be work 
worthy of statesmen and legislators. These 
are the enquiries on which I propose that 
the house should enter. Questions of 
more extensive policy can never be sub- 
mitted to your wisdom, nora wider field 
opened to you for promoting the public 
happiness. Do not refuse to yourselves so 
glorious and necessary a task. Let it not 
be reproached to you in the history of 
your country’s calamities, that your torpid 
indiflerence, or groundless apprehensions, 
suflered an opportunity to pass away which 
no repentance could afterwards recall! 
You have indeed been to!d that the sup- 
porters of this cause exaggerate the ef- 
fects of a few remaining disqualifications : 
that we speak of their removal with all the 
confidence and ignorance. of, empiries ; 


proposing it as the one marvellous and, 
universal remedy for all the long-conti-. 
nued evils of that country. The reproach, . 
I am confident, is unfounded. Such senti-, 
ments we have never entertained or utter- 
ed. Very different, at least, are my views 
of the extent of policy necessary for the 
peace and union, for the good government, 
and happiness of Ireland. You cannot. 
reasonably expect all these inestimable 
benefits from a single act of justice. It is 
much easier to forbear from further injury, 
than to remedy the mischiefs of past op- 
pression. ‘ The evil that men do lives. 
after them.’? The consequences of miss, 
government will long survive its authors ; 
the. effects of religious animosities will ex- 
tend their influence through many gene- 
rations. Let us apply ourselves, we can- 
not do it too soon, to annihilate the last. 
remnants of a destructive system. But 
that state of your country which has re-. 
sulted from tt, will not so speedily be 
changed. The feelings of mutual distrust, 
the remembrance of mutual hostility, all 
the long-cherished oiispring of a whole 
code and constitution of intolerance, these 
wili yield only to the gradual though cer- 
tain operation of a wiser and happier 
policy. Our first resolution should be to 
comply with this Petition; to remove 
every remaining civil disability on account 
of religious belief. This is the looked-for 
and natural consequence of the union; 
this is necessary, if not to redeem your 
plighted faith, at least to satisiy the just 
expectations which you then created, 
But this must be a part only of a large 
and comprehensive system, It was so 
considered by that great statesman, now 
no more, (Mr. Pitt) of whom I never think, 
but with the warmest aflection, respect, 
and admiration. Our opinions on this 
subject were not only in complete unison, 
but I may truly say they were formed to- 
gether by mutual communication, and un-. 
reserved confidence. The plans which 
were then in contemplation embraced the 
whole ecclesiastical state of Ireland ;_ its 
religious establishments, if such they may 
be called, in all their various branches. 
They included, in the first instance, mear 
sures of considerable benefit to the estab- 
lished church ; calculated to promote both 
its honour and its advantage, and to render 
it (if I may use the expression without ofs 
fence) far more adequate than it now can 
be to the purposes for which it was pro- 
vided. A short statement will conyince 
your ldships what ample occasion this 
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matter alone affords for the exercise of 

our wisdom and. liberality. By aceounts 
which have been published, and have not, 
as far as I know, been disputed, it appears 
that two thousand four hundred parishes in 
Ireland are now consolidated into little 
more than eleven hundred benefices; of 
which reduced number more than a tenth 
part are absolutely without churches, and 
not four hundred have glebe houses. 
Surely your Idships must see, in such a 
state of things, better means of assisting 
the established Church, more satisfactory 
measures to be'taken for the encourage- 
ment of the Protestant religion, than by 
any laws of exclusion or intolerance. Nor 
had the situation of the Dissenters, by far 
the most numerous Protestants in that 
country, been overlooked. Measures 
were in contemplation for increasing the 
provision which the wisdom of govern- 
ment had long since granted to their mi- 
nisters. ‘These measures have, I believe, 
since that period, been carried into eflect ; 
whether wholly or in part, I am not per- 
fectly certain. The state of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, administering to the 
spiritual wants of four millions of your 
people, had also been an object of delibe- 
rate consideration. Much has been said 
elsewhere of the influence of their bishops; 
and in a former debate even in this house, 
great stress was laid on the dangers of a 
Catholic hierarchy. If you tolerate the 
Catholic Church, which is episcopal, you 
must of course allow it to have its bishops. 
Bat it is unquestionably proper that the 
crown should exercise an efiectual nega- 
tive over the appointment of the persons 
called to execute those functions. To this 
the Catholics of Ireland declare themselves 
periectly willing to accede. The precise 
mode of giving eflect to the principle, 
will best be settled by the wisdom of par- 
liament. It is fit matter for discussion in 
such a committee as I propose. ‘The de- 
claration of the Catholics on this subject 
is an unquestionable proof of their solici- 
tude to meet the kindness of their fellow- 
subjects, and to accede to any practicable 
means of removing even the most ground- 
less jealousies. As such, I rejoice that it 
has been made, and I see with infinite sa- 
tisfaction the just impression which it has 
universally produced. ‘To me it is not 
new. . I always felt the propriety of pro- 
viding for this point. ‘The experience of 
other countries proved both its expediency 
and its practicability. It formed apart of 


the plans intended to be brought forward | 
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at the period of the Union ; and what we 
then knew of the sentiments of the Ca- 
tholics respecting it, left no doubt upon 
our minds that the matier might be 
easily and satisfactorily adjusted. . Pro-, 
vision was also intended‘ to be made for 
the decent and necessary subsistence of 
the Catholic clergy of that country. More 
than that they did not ask, and even 
that they were unwilling to receive in 
any manner that might tend to separate 
their cause from that of their community. 
The propriety of this step rests on grounds: 
of policy and reason, which will not, I 
think, be questioned even by the warmest 
adversaries of the present motion. Much 
as we must regret the error of their faith, 
desirous as we must be that the light of 
reformation may by the progress of know- 


ledge be diffused over that people, we can- | 


not forget that there is in Ireland a rapid- 
ly increasing population of above four 
millions of Catholics. What legislator, 
what christian, would wish, either to leave 
such a people destitute of religious in- 
struction, or to place their teachers in ab- 
solute dependance for their bread on the 
voluntary contribution of the poorest pea- 
sants? On this point I believe all are 
agreed—I mention it only as one of the 
many measures which call for inquiry and 
adoption. Many of the most’ plausible 
arguments against the petitions of the Ca- 
tholics are drawn from their objections to 
the Oath of Supremacy. This matter, also, 
it is much to be desired that your ldships 
should consider in detail. It is generally 
and greatly misapprehended in this coun- 
try. Weare often told that Catholics re- 
fuse to acknowledge the same obedience 
to their sovereign which he receives from 
all his other subjects. The charge is 
wholly groundless. They recognize, as 
you do, in the civil government of their 
country, all temporal! power and authority. 
Their uniform and repeated declarations, 
the pledges they have already given, the 
oaths they have already taken, ought to 
satisfy you fully onthis head. If more se- 
curity be necessary, let it be exacted; but 
let your measure apply orly to that for 
which it professes to provide, the autho- 
rity of your sovereign and the security of 
your government. The oath, as it now 
stands, ineludes a question of spiritual 
supremacy, foreign to those objects. The 
church of England itself dees not acknow- 
ledge any such supremacy in the crown, 
The king, acting by the councils, and ex- 
ercising the powers which the laws have 
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siastical or temporal, supreme. But he is 
so as*a civil magistrate only. He is not 
the spiritual head ; he is not, if I may so 
express it, the pope of the church of Eng- 
land. Such a claim was indeed once 
maintained by the capricious despotism of 
a prince whose wildest imaginations it was 
not always safe toresist. But the wise and 
virtuous men who laid, after his decease, 
the true foundations of our church, admit- 
ted no such authority in their sovereign. It 
exists not, therefore, inthe church of Eng- 
land. Of the other established church of 
this united kingdom, the king is not in any 
sense whatever acknowledged as the head. 
The same temporal obedience which both 
these Protestant churches pay to their sove- 
reign, the Catholics acknowledge also. In 


_all matters of civil government, even of 


that mixed nature in which ecclesiastical 
and civil jurisdictions are combined, 
they submit themselves without. reserve 
to the supreme authority of the king, 
in this parliament as legislator, in other 
councils as civil governor of this empire. 
In the spiritual head of their church 
they acknowledge, as all the subjects 
of this realm formerly acknowledged, a 
spiritual authority confined to questions 
of faith. The reformation has taught us, 
that for that spiritual authority there is no 
warrant in the principles of our religion. 
But this is a question purely of religious 
belief; in no degree affecting that abso- 
lute duty and undivided allegiance, which 
our Catholic fellow-subjects, in common 
with ourselves, owe and pay to the person 
and government of their sovereign. In a 
committee you may place this matter in 
its true light, and bring it to the unerring 
test of experience. With that view it was 
intended, at the period to which I have so 
often referred, to submit to parliament, in 
lieu of the oath of supremacy, framed as 
we all know for the purpose of exclusion, 
a new form of oath, calculated to unite, 
not to divide our people. That oath would 
have contained an explicit pledge of sup- 
port to the established constitution, and the 
most express disclaimer that could be de- 
vised, of any interference with his majesty’s 
legitimate and undoubted sovereignty. 
Whatever words may be most effectual 
for this purpose, let them be adopted ; 
provide the fullest security that jealousy 
itself can dictate for that which we are all 
equally anxious to defend: and let it then 
be seen whether the Catholics of Ireland 
are reluctant to concur in such declara- 
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tions. There is yet another subject, the 
consideration of which was designed to 
accompany these important measures. It 
is not indeed exclusively connected with 
the situation of the Catholics, but it is an 
inseparable part of any comprehensive syss 
tem for the good government and happi- 
ness of Ireland. I mean the matter of 
Tithes ; a question as delicate as it is im- 
portant; and into which, therefore, I will 
not now enter farther. It was carefully 
considered at the period of the Union, and . 
was intended then to have been brought 
forward. It came again under discussion 
when I had last the honour to serve his 
majesty ; the greatest attention was given 
to it by the noble duke who at that time 
represented his maj. in Ireland; and from 
the result of both deliberations, I am con- 
fident much may be done upon it, greatly 
to the advantage of the church, and of the 
country. The groundwork of every such 
proceeding must be laid in an inviolable 
respect for the sacred rights of property ; 
one of the main pillars of security for all 
that we enjoy of law or liberty. I have 
thus enumerated, however imperfectly, the 
various measures with which the great 
statesman, of whom I have spoken, always 
meant to accompany the proposal for the 
repeal of every civil disqualification which 
still attaches upon religious belief. Great , 
and important safeguards they were, in 
my judgment, for the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution of the realm: wise and 
salutary provisions for promoting the inte- 
rests of religion, for extending the benefi- 
cial influence of our reformed and establish- 
ed church, for conciliating the warmest 
affections of a people whose various inte- 
rests and feelings were thus consulted, and 
for insuring (as far as human wisdom can 
insure it) the success of a system of uni- 
versal and unreserved benevolence. I 
know of no other means adequate to such 
purposes ; and the good effects even of 
these would, as experience has but to 
plainly shewn, very much depend on the 
spirit in which such laws should be exe- 
cuted, and the temper in which such a 
government should be administered. If 
any farther measures connected with this 
extensive question, measures either of lo- 
cal or of general advantage, of additional 
conciliation to Ireland, or of increased 
security to our civil or religious establish- 
ments, were in the contemplation of that 
wise and good man, I knew them not. I 
have no doubt that I enjoyed his full 
confidence on the subject. But if any 
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such intentions were communicated to any 
other person, let them be stated to parlia- 
ment. with the same explicitness. His 
name will recommend them to your at- 
tention; their own merit, if they were 
his, will infallibly entitle them to it. 
What I ask is only that you should enter 
fully into the discussion of the subject. 
Let it not be understood that you are de- 
termined to leave Ireland in its present 
state. Against that part alone of the 
whole population of your empire, let not 
the doors of parliament be closed, and a 
barrier established of perpetual and irre- 
vocable distinctions. Whatever be the 
result of your deliberations, much _be- 
nefit will be derived from the mere 
examination of these questions. Many 
asperities will be softened, many un- 
founded jealousies allayed. Much un- 
easiness has been excited by your appa- 
rent unwillingness even to look into the 
situation of that great portion of your 
fellow-subjects. Great good will there- 
fore be done whenever it is known that 
you are seriously employed in consulting 
for their happiness ; seeking to reconcile 
the prejudices of others, and to satisfy 
your own apprehensions; and at least 
endeavouring to extend to four millions of 
British subjects, the full enjoyment of the 
British constitution. My lords, these are 
questions which will force themselves upon 
our thoughts. Weareplaced ina situation 
such as no country has ever since the 
commencement of civilization in Europe. 
So much power has never before been 
directed by so much inveteracy, against 
the existence of any state. No people has 
ever had so much to lose; none has ever 
been threatened with a greater danger of 
the loss of all. Every former peril of our 
own history shrinks into nothing in com- 
parison with the present hour. No con- 
federacy ever formed in Europe possessed 
so great a force as is now combined 
against us. We have no recourse as for- 
merly to the support of other powers. 
Their strength is annihilated, their inde- 
pendence lost; and even their wishes are 
for the most part alienated from us. We 
cannot look with any hope to the divisions 
of our enemies. 
Europe is grasped by a single hand, and 
directed by a single will ; wielded exclu- 
sively against this country, and pointed 
with undivided energy at the sole object 
of our destruction. In this great and 
awful crisis, what is proposed to you? 
Not to despair of your country—God for- 


he whole power of. 


bid! But to apply yourselves to the best 
means of its defence. That when we are 
thus menaced from without, we may at 
least be united within ; that_if we hope 
for no extreme aid, we may not deprive 
ourselves of any part of our own resources ; 
that if we cannot profit by any divisions of 
our enemies, we may not ourselves be 
found, in the hour of trial, a divided people. 
The magnitude of our real danger the mind 
of man can scarcely grasp. Do not add 
to it by visionary alarms. Our enemy is 
formidable without example. Against him, 
and not against your own countrymen, 
call forth the whole strength and energy 
of the empire.—All may yet be insuffi- 
cient. But if we then fall, we shall be re- 
verenced even in our defeat ; and if we 
conquer, that triumph will be doubly glo- 
rious, which is achieved by the union of a 
free people. To the exultation of present 
victory it will add the confidence of per- 
manent security. This is a policy too 
plain and obvious to be argued. What 
is there that can prevent its adoption? In 
some former periods, danger might have 
been apprehended from the Catholics of 
Ireland. If king William, against the 
whole tenor of his life, and in opposition to 
those principles which constitute the glory 
of his character, consented to measures of 
intolerance in Ireland, he had at least the 
plea of notorious disaffection. In the eyes 
of every Irish Catholic his government was 
an usurpation, ‘The same opinion may 
have operated in a less degree under some 
of his immediate successors. But does it 
now exist? The very family is extin- 
guished whose pretensions were opposed 
to him. Ifthose pretensions could be now 
revived, does any man believe that one arm 
would at this day be raised, one voice 
heard, in their support? The claim is at 
an end; the danger has ceased ; the very 
circumstances in which it originated are 
forgotten ; and your jealousies alone sur- 
vive ! Has any fresh ground of appre- 
hension since arisen ? None is pretended. 
Are we threatened with any practical in- 
convenience from these conceptions? No. 
We hear only of imaginary theories of go- 
vernment, of fixed and immutable princi- 
ples of our constitution, which must, it 


seems, for ever withhold its benefits from - 


these Petitioners. Dreadful principles, if 
such must be their eflect !—Hard neces- 
sity, which is to raise an eternal barrier 
against four millions of your subjects! I 
know of no such principles under any 
form of government ; much less are they 
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compatible with the doctrines of a free 
constitution. All legislative bodies are 
bound to accommodate their. laws to the 
sole objects for which their power is given 
—the safety and happiness of the -commu- 
nity. Itis their duty to exact no more 
than those interests require ; to leave un- 
touched a!l that can be enjoyed consistently 
with them. ‘Times and seasons, the mind 
and dispositions of men, the state and con- 
dition of nations, must regulate the exer- 
cise of this authority. The principles of 
moral justice are alone immutable; the 
regulations of poiitical society must flac- 
tuate with the chance and changes of hu- 
man events, with the circumstances of 
niational character, and the objects of civil 
institutions. But let these fixed and uni- 
versal principles be examined in detail. 
What are they ? First, that the sovereign 
of these realms must always be a member 
of the religion established bylaw. Where 
is this principle found? Inthe Revolution ? 
The Revolution placed upon your throne 
a sovereign who was not a member of the 
Church of England. 
the two successive Unions, have esta- 
blished under your present sovereign, and 
in this his united kingdom, two separate 
Churches of different persuasions. - In what 
manner shall he conform to both ; or how 
shall he fulfil this new obligation, which 
purports, without warrant of law, and by 
an impracticable condition, to fetter his 
conscience ? The Act of Settlement pro- 
vides that the sovereign of these realms 
shall not be a Catholic; and this provision 
both the Unions have confirmed. But 
this is matter of positive enactment, not of 
general principle. It originated in ‘an oc- 
casional, though very imperious necessity. 
Tt authorizes no inference beyend the ex- 
press provision of the law itself. It affords 
no warrant for the second of these pre- 
tended universal principles, which purports 
to apply the same exclusion to all partici+ 
pation in the legislature, and to all share 
in the councils of the state. On what 
ground indeed is this contended ? From 
argument, or from analogy ? From the 
history of other countries, or from our own 
experience ? Is there no difference be- 
tween the authority of a sovereign, and 
the duties of his subjects? Is it an eternal 
maxim, that all persons differing from ‘the 
religion of the state must necessarily be 
anxious to overthrow its government ? 
Has such actually been found the conse- 
quence of toleration? No sect of Christia- 
nity inculcates such a duty. The revela- 
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tion, on which our common religion rests 
express!y commands the contrary. All 
history disproves the assertion ; our own 
daily experience confutes it; and our 
conduct in this very case itself, is ineon- 
sistent with it. The government of France 
was not subverted by Sully ; her armies 
were not betrayed by Turenne. Among 
the very treops with which our great deli- 
verer rescved us from civil and religious 
tyranny, were bodies of Catholic soldiers 
and Catholic officers. He trusted them: 
they justified his good opinion. Such are 
the effects of just and liberal government, 
the fruits ef confidence in honourable and 
conscientious minds. We ourselves have 
two established Churches in this island. 
Are they labouring to subvert each other? 
What mutual persecution kindled 
greater animosity than once existed be- 
tween them! What Christian charity 
ever exceeded the harmony in which they 
now live tegether?) What convulsions 
did their hostility occasion in this’ coun- 
try! What miseries did it not produce in 
Scotland, so long as either endeavoured to 
force upon the other its own establishments 
and doctrines ! What advantages have not 
resulted from their Union ever since 
that wicked project was mutually aban- 
doned !- In this respect at least, the prin- 
ciples of the revolution were those of reli- 
gious conciliation. The revolution did in . 
Scotland much more than we are asked to 
do in Ireland. It established in tie same 
island with us, that Church which had so 
long cherished an inveterate hatred to our 
reformed episcopacy. We have since, by 
asolemn act of Union, made the same 
Church a member of our own kingdom. 
We have received its disciples into both 
houses of parliament, and admitted them 
to every civil and military office. They 
have sat upon the wool-sack ; they have 
filled our chief seats of justice, and all the 
highest stations of our government ; they 
have led our fleets and armies to victory— 
with how much benefit and how much 
glory to the empire ! Is it on the Catholic 
alone that these universal’ principles at- 
tach? Does his belief alone inspire irre- 
concilable hostility to every government 
in which his Church is not established? 
Where then were these. eternal truths, 
when we admitted the Catholics of Ireland 
to the command of regiments and fort- 
resses ; when we opened to them the great 
mass of the civil offices of their country 3 
and above all, when we imparted to them 
the elective franchise, and bid them share 
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in the choice of our own legislature ? It is 
too late now to erect your standards of ex- 
clusion against a part of the constituent 
body of parliament, and to treat as aliens 
the members of your own family. If you 
consider them as brethren and fellow- 
citizens, admit them fully to share and to 
defend your constitution; if as irrecon- 
cilable enemies, repeal your past impro- 
vident concessions. Their present state is 
inconsistent with both opinions. I trust 
we shall not on this day hear again of 
the exploded calumnies of last year—the 
very remembrance of which is disgraceful 
to the times in which we live! We shall 
not again be told that four millions of our 
fellow Christians disclaim the obligation 
ofan oath! that four millions of our fel- 
low-subjects think it lawful to depese and 
murder their sovereign! That these opi- 
nions form a part of their religious creed, 
are inculcated by pious and enlightened 
teachers, and received by a whole com- 
munity, including men of as high birth, 
as-extensive knowledge, as liberal educa- 
tion, and as tried loyalty, as any of your 
lordships !—You do not believe it. If you 
did, should we at this day be arguing 
about their exclusion from a few remain- 
ing offices? Should we not rather be con- 
sidering how to defend against them the 
very first foundations of our society? How 
could persons holding such opinions par- 
take even of the lowést functions of go- 
vernment? How indeed could any go- 
vernment whatever be administered to 
them? To argue such a question farther 
at this day, would be to insult your under- 
standings. Yet must I not omit, in justice 
to your fellow-subjects, to remind you how 
often they have disclaimed these horrid 
tenets. Grateful for the opportunities you 
have afforded them, they have subscribed 
to every test, they have signed every de- 
claration, which you have provided, to 
vindicate their moral character. Is any 
man still unsatisfied? Judge them by the 
testimony of their accusers. Did the au- 
thors of these laws believe that the Catho- 
lic disregards the sanction of an oath? 
Are the supporters of this code at this mo- 
ment sincere’in the same opinion? On 
what security have they rested their whole 
system of exclusion? Why does not the 
Catholic peer this day claini at your table 
his hereditary seat—the commoner avail 
himself in the other house of the suffrages 
of his ‘countrymen? What in every other 
line of life dehies to the people of this 
persuasion every 


just object of high and 
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laudable ambition? What else but that 
dreaded sanction of an oath, which con- 
scientious men of every faith are equally 
afraid to violate ? Your laws are therefore 
nugatory, if the charge be true; how. 
unjust are they, if they themselves are 
founded on the knowledge of its false- 
hood ! Every part of your present system 
is indeed equally inconsistent with any 
belief in these atrocious calumnies. Does. 
the religion of a Catholic teach him that 
treason and murder may be commanded 
by any human power? Why then have 
we trusted them so far? Are such men fit 
to fill our army and our navy, to hold all 
but the highest commissions in our service, 
and to execute almost every civil office? 
Such monstrous incongruities are unfit even 
to be. discussed in this assembly. Such 
accusation can serve only to inflame the 
passions of the lowest and most ignorant 
of mankind. The very suspicion is an 
outrage against justice, and the necessity 
of repelling it, an indignity under which 
your fellow-subjects ought not to have 
been placed. Yet many years ago, the 
Catholics, impatient of such reproaches, 
have vindicated by the most decisive tes- 
timony, both their own profession, and the 
common religion. of Christianity. Not 
content with testifying their abhorrence 
of these imputed principles, they pro- 
duced the solemn declarations of all the 
most famous Catholic universities. By 
those learned and religious bodies the de- 
testable doctrines of which I am speaking 
were unanimously disclaimed. Every fo- 
reign Catholic concurred in the same sen- 
timents. They heard of the charges with 
horror ; ‘but with grief and indignation 
also, that in this liberal country, and en- 
lightened age, such tenets should be im- 
puted to our fellow Christians. What far- 
thér testimony could strengthen ‘this dis- 
avowal? The confirmation of the Papal 
see. That also has been had, and the 
same declarations have been solemnly pro- 
mulgated from that quarter. What then 
remains? Of the oath of supremacy I have 
already spoken at large. All fears of Ca- 
tholic hierarchy must be at an end, since 
the offer, now publicly made, of submit- 
ing the nomination of the Bishops to an 
effectual control. The present loyalty of 
that body is unquestioned ; the proposed 
arrangement secures you against all future 
danger. The practice of excommunication 
was objected to. To exclude from their 
community those who disturb its peace or 
violate its rules, must be a right incident 
2U 
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to the members of every Church suffered 
to exist under your government. If that 
Church be Episcopal, the exercise of this 
right must be subject to Episcopal juris- 
diction ; if Catholic, it must be regulated 
by Catholic doctrines. 
can justly be applied to spiritual matters 
only. Have there been attempts to extend 
it farther? Permit no such interference 
with the temporal interests of your peo- 
ple. Prohibit it by your law; and if pro- 
oe be found ineffectual, punish it. I 
am assured that if you go into this com- 
mittee, and are willing to pursue the in- 
quiry, the most satisfactory defence can 
be made against the accusations on which 
so much stress was laid. I have no doubt 
that those who urged these charges, would 
find on such investigation how grossly 
they have been imposed upon. Be this 
fact however as it may, you can at least 
provide efliectually against such practices 
in future. No man will be more ready 
than myself to concur in any reasonable 
security against every such abuse; 
thoroughly persuaded that in so doing, I 
shall not only discharge my own duty, 
but also gratify the wishes of the Peti- 
tioners. These then, thus shortly enume- 
rated, thus easily answered, are all the 
grounds which are commonly urged for 
continuing these progcriptions against our 
fellow-subjects. ‘They are incapable of 
being supported by argument; at the 
mere touch of inquiry they vanish into 
air. Yet if our prejudices are still unsub- 
dued, if our judgment is still unconvinced 
by reason, let us at least profit by experi- 
ence. What country in Europe was there 
but your own, in which Catholics had not, 
before the late revolutions, enjoyed unli- 
mited toleration? In what country were 
they found to undermine the government, 
or to conspire with that powerful enemy 
always so ready to profit by internal di- 
visions? In Russia, under the Greek 
Church, the Catholics proved themselves 
faithful and loyal subjects. In Prussia, 
under the Protestant establishment, the 
unqualified toleration of Catholics produc- 
ed none but the happiest effects. ‘In Hol- 
land they were found good citizens; in 
Swisserland, faithful allies. Even in your 
own country, and during all the rigours of 
your past intolerance, the fact is acknow- 
ledged in the most solemn proceedings of 
your government. In 1778, the first act 
passed in Ireland for the relaxation of the 
penal laws, was grounded, as its preamble 
declares, on the long and uniform good 
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conduct of the Catholics. It is for the 
honour of both parties that the fact should 
thus be recorded; for the interest of beth, 
that it should always be remembered, Jt 
is on the same grounds that I now propose 
to you not to adopt a new and. untried 
course of measures, but to persevere in that 
of which we have already experienced the 
advantage ; to repay loyalty by protection, 
and to deal out kindness in reward for at- 
tachment. This is the happier poliey 
which we have pursued for the Jast .39 
years; have we scep reason te repent it 2 
At the commencement pf that period, we 
first invited a depressed and desponding 
population to share in the blessings of in- 
dustry: we opened to them the various 
channels of domestic and foreign com- 
merce; we restored to them that interest 
in the soil of their country, which the bar- 
barous policy of our ancestors had denied; 
and we effaced from their statute book, 
laws, which dishonoured the legislature, 
and sapped the morals of the people. 
And surely never were wisdom and libe- 
rality more abundantly rewarded. Under 
the happy influence of this system, one 
and the same generation has seen Jreland 
start from poverty, contempt, and weak- 
ness, into wealth, consequence, and power. 
Has she alone enjoyed these benefits, or 
have they not all been shared with Great 
Britain; augmenting even in a still greater 
proportion our own prosperity, and at this 
hour essentially contributing to our de- 
fence? Examine all the resources of the 
empire: its revenue augmented by her 
coniributions ; its wealth, and commerce, 
and navjgation, of which she furnishes so 
large a part; its naval and military 
strength, the bulwarks of our commgn 
safety, and the glory of our common name. 
These are the genuMe fruits of an en- 
lightened and liberal policy, cultivated by 
the extirpation of barbarous prejudices, 
and incapable of being reared to maturity, 
except by the blessed influence of tolerant 
principles and equal laws. How satisfac- 
tory, how honourable the reflection, that 
against the dangers of this tremendous cri- 
sis we are armed chiefly by the conse- 
quences of our own magnanimity! How 
glorious the contrast between the magni- 
tude of our present efforts, and the more 
limited exertions, by which, only thirty 
years ago, we must have met this great 
necessity, unaided by the prosperity of 
Ireland! How. unanswerable the call of 
these Petitioners, who urge you to grant 
to your country, by the completion of this 
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great and necessary work, that additional 
secarity, which no period ever more re- 
uired, which no policy was ever better 


. calculated to insure. You havenot hitherto 


stopped in this honourable career; when 
you had opened to this people the means 
of industry, and the sources of opulence, 

ou did not, in the language of the present 
day,‘ take your stand there.” You adapt- 
ed yew benefits to the improved condition 
of your people. By agriculture and com- 
merce, wealth and influence had been ra- 
pidly acquired ; with these, civilisation 
had been extended,'and knowledge diffus- 
ed? and by an inevitable consequence, 
the enjoyment of these advantages had 
created an increased attachment to the go- 
vernment which secured them. No longer 
confined within its former limits, of a gea- 
try debarred from the exercise of every 
liberal profession, and a depressed and ig- 
norant peasantry ; the Catholic population 
now included all thé gradations of a 
flourishing and free community. In this 
state you opened to them the sanctuary of 
civil rights : you judged them worthy to 
enjoy the benefits and execute the func- 
tions of a constitution, which imposes on 
all its members duties commensurate with 
the advantages it confers. You sanction- 
ed, by the concessions of 1792, the prin- 
ciples of the present demand. You gave 
to the Catholics political capacity ; you 
admitted them to civil and military offices, 
toall but the highest ; and you opened to 
them the elective franchise. Were these 
concessions meant for the detriment, or 
for the advantage of the commonwealth ? 
Were they granted to men irreconcileably 
adverse to your government, bound by no 
oaths, and restrained by no political or 
moral duty—or to faithful and loyal sub- 
jects, on whose co-operation you justly re- 
lied in the hour of danger ? Have they 
been productive of evil? Or if there be 
any thing to regret; is it not rather that 
the benevolent intentions of the legislature 
have, by the more narrow policy of your 
government, been so imperfectly and _in- 
adequately executed ? Let us then com- 
plete the course in which we have hitherto 
so well succeeded. Little remains behind 
for us to grant, though much for them to 
receive. Feeble indeed is the argument, 
and circumscribed the wisdom of those, 
who measure the political eflect of these 
remaining restrictions by the number of 
the individuals of whose services they ac- 
tually deprive you. The glory of the 
prize is not confined to the’conqueror it 


ennobles the contest, and honours even the 
unsuccessful competitor. The splendour 
of high reward dittuses itself over all who 
may aspire to the same eminence. It is 
not the pay of the ensign or midshipman, 
that compensates to the sons and brothers 
of your Idships for the hardships and dan- 
gers of their station. No, it is the hope of 
treading in the paths of those under whom 
they serve, of leading in their time our 
fleets and armies to yictory, and of sharing 
perhaps one day the rewards and honours 
of a Marlborough or a Nelson. What 
would their feelings, what would your 
own be, if against your connections alone 
these hopes were irrevocably closed ? The 
same principle applies to every walk and 
every situation of life. The peer degrad- 
ed from his hereditary rights; the com-. 
moner forbid to avail himself of the confi- 
dence of his countrymen ; the officer limit- 
ed to subordinate command ; the barrister 
pleading before a bench to which he can- 
not rise ; the very merchant declared un- 
worthy to control his own property, and 
to administer the affairs of a banking cor- 
poration; four millions of people pro- 
scribed by law from the legislature and 
government of their country, debarred 
from the exercise of those talents which 
might save the empire, and looking on as 
men bound and fettered in the midst of a 
contest which is to decide on their exis- 
tence. What a picture does this offer of 
a free community ! Can you believe that 
the feelings of the higher classes only are 
affected by such a proscription? If it were 
so, I should still inquire on what principle 
you dishonour all your most distinguished 
subjects ; what policy has banished from 
the service of a monarchy ail those b 
whom its institutions are best upheld ?>— 
But do not deceive yourselves with this 
belief. Your exclusions are as odious as 
they are unjust. The sense of dishonour, 
and the consequences of distrust, extend 
themselves to every class. The personal 
advantages of a more liberal confidence 
might probably be enjoyed but by few ; 
this is not the light in which the British 
constitution considers political functions, 
Open to the emulation of all, and exercis- 
ed by those who have a common interest 
with their fellow-subjects, they are a pro- 
tection and safeguard to the whole com- 
munity. Limited to particular classes, 
and withheld by distrust from the great 
majority of the people, they become in- 
struments of oppression and degradation. 
Nor is this a matter of reasoning only; 
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nor are these impressions confined to those 
who know how to estimate the value and 
to feel the deprivation of political equali- 
ty. The influence of sucha system ex- 
tends itself unseen through all the classes 
of society, and operates on all the trans- 
actions of life. It establishes twa descrip- 
tions of your people : the one trusted, and 
therefore protected; the other whom 
your laws stigmatize with disaffection, and 
whom their fellow-subjects are thgrefore 
taught to regard with jealousy. My lords, 
these feelings must prevail so long as such 
distinctions are permitted to remain ;, they 
result much more from the principle of 
the exclusion, than from the value, great 
as it is, of that which is withheld. They 
operate on those who might never have 
aspired to the distinctions or honours of 
the state, but who will daily feel the want 
of that protection, which nothing can in- 
sure to the lower classes of society except 
a government of equal laws. Whatever 
be the issue of this discussion, I trust their 
loyalty will remain unshaken. But do 
not flatter yourselves that your refusal will 
not be deeply felt. You are daily calling 
upon the people of Ireland to make great 
sacrifices, and for great objects ; you are 
exhorting them to hazard even life itself, 
in defending their country against inva- 
sion, conquest, and. slavery. To excite 
and to uphold this resolution, you must 
seek to cherish in their minds those feel- 
ings which thése exclusions are most cal- 
culated to wound; you must animate them 
to the sentiments and the virtues of free- 
men; you must teachthem to value the 
British constitution ; you must give them 
an equal participation of its benefits. 
Such, I have already said, will, I am sure, 
at no distant period, be the wise and for- 
tunate decision of my country. This cer- 
tainly we have acquired by the course of 
these discussions, and we hail it as a most 
auspicious omen for the peace and union, 
for the safety and glory of the empire. 
May the completion of these hopes be ac- 
celerated! The necessities of the times 
are urgent ; the opportunity is favourable. 
beyond all expectation ; God grant that 
it may so continue until this great work 
be finally accomplished !—One thing 
more before I conclude: one reflection I 
would wish to suggest, not to the respect- 
able persons whose names immediately 
follow this Petition, to them it is unneces- 
sary ; but if my voice could extend itself 
to the remotest corners of our sister island, 
I would address myself to all those whose 


rights I have asserted, and in whose cause , 
my heart is warmed ; I would beseech 
them still to look for the gratification of 


their country. In that course they will 


doubts it. In any other, they will insure 
to themselves misery and remorse, and to 
their country the heaviest of calamities, 
Let them not consider this as the language 
of prejudice ; or as dictated by any inte- 
rest, however public, yet separate from 
their own. Let them look at the conti- 
nental states of Europe, crsuhed into one 
mass of undistinguishable slavery. What. 
artifices were not used to disunite the peo- 
ple of those unhappy countries! what 
hopes were not excited, what promises, 
held out of complete relief from every, 
political and every religious grievance! 
In what single instance have their expecta- 
tions been fulfilled? Upon disunion, what 
has followed? conquest. Uponconquest,a. 
tyranny more merciless than language can 
describe or imagination paint. The cru-, 
elty of the oppressors has been exceeded , 
only by their rapacity ; the miseries of 
France herself have been inferior only to 
those of her deceived and subjugated allies. 
There is not one among the nations who 
have sought her friendship, that has not 
been brought under her iron yoke. There 
is not one individual that has assisted her 
views, who does not groan at this very 
hour under a slavery far more dreadful 
than that of the most oppressed class in 
the worst governed country of Europe be-, 
fore this revolution. Religious persecution, 
commercial ruin, political degradation, 
these are the instruments of her dominion, : 
and the never-failing consequences of her. 
success. All ranks, all classes, all descrip- 
tions of men, have been alike involved in 
common destruction ; the Church with 
the State, the Cottage with the Palace. 
Yet all these evils, yet all the museries: 
that France has felt, or has inflicted, ‘are 
as a feather in comparison with those 
which she is endeavouring now to, pour 
down upon Ireland. There the war, if: 
once established by the disunion of Irish- 
men, must be long protracted ; there all 
the horrors of civil contest would aggra- 
vate those of foreign invasion : there the 
success of France would be more terrible 


than to her enemies. In Ireland, submis- 
sion would not disarm her hatred ; domi- 
nion would not satisfy her ambition ; nor 
could she secure the advantages of con; 


A. 


all their wishes to the united legislature of |. 


infallibly succeed ; no man any longer 


to the deluded victims of her perfidy, even ». 
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quest, except by the total desolation of the 
country. Let then the people of Ireland 
be persuaded, that there is no individual, 
however low in rank or obscure in station, 
whose religion and liberty, whose property 
and life, are not threatened by these de- 
signs; none whois not as deeply interested 
jn resisting them, as the most powerful, or 
the most opulent member of society. Let 
them be convinced, even those who most 
complain of these unjust exclusions, that 
there is one course only by which their 
civil rights can finally be established, one 
only by which their present advantages 
can be preserved. Let it be indelibly 
impressed upon the mind of Ireland, that 
it is only by union, by close and intimate 
union with Great Britain, that she can, in 
this dreadful convulsion of the world, de- 
fend her soil, protect her people, or main- 
tain her independence.—My Lords, I move 
you, “ That this House do immediately 
resolve itself into a Committee, to consider 
the Petition of His Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects of Ireland.” 

The motion having been read from the 
woolsack, 

Viscount Sidmouth rose and said, that 
differing entirely as he did from the noble 
baron, by whom the motion had been 
made, he was desirous of submitting the 
grounds of that difference to their lord- 
ships’ consideration. That the subject to 
which it applied was of « the most awful 
importance, and delicate in the highest 
degree,” -he most readily admitted; but 
he was utterly at a loss to account for the 
agitation of it at this time. The noble 
baron had on a former day distinctly de- 
clared that he had no share in advising it: 
by a‘noble earl (the earl of Moira) it had 
been deprecated in the strongest terms: 
both those noble lords were then appre- 
hensive that the cause to which they were 
friendly, might be prejudiced by a dis- 
cussion at the present moment: it was, 
indeed, impossible but that they must be 
conscious of what was due to the opi- 
nion so recently expressed by parliament, 
and to feelings, the prevalence of which 
had been still more recently manifested 
throughout the kingdom. The petitioners 
had therefore come forward under circum- 
stances, which, in the opinion of some of 
their most powerful friends, reflected no 
credit on. their prudence: he was, how- 
ever, apprehensive that they had also sub- 

jected themselves to the danger of impu- 
tations on their public spirit and patriotism: 
not that a doubt was entertained by him 
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of the zeal and determination with which 
those immediately interested in the suc- 
cess of this petition would assist in repel- 
ling an invading enemy; but, considering 
the time of presenting it, and the terms in 
which it was expressed, it seemed evident 
that there was a disposition to operate, if 
possible, upon the fears of those to whom 
it was addressed. The petitioners appeared 
to be not unwilling to do themselves some 
injustice for the sake of their object ; and 
it was accordingly intimated that the ar- 
dour ad animation at least, with which 
they might perform their duties at a period 
of the utmost emergency, might depend, 
in some degree, upon the fate of their pe- 
tition. For the honour of those by whom 
such a condition .might seem to be held 
ferth, he could not but question its reality. 
As well might the soldier refuse to march 
in the face of the enemy, or the sailor to 
weigh the anchor, without a previous sti- 
pulation for an increase of pay and emo- 
lument. It was therefore not .to be sup- 
posed that the respectable individuals to 
whom alone the objects of this petition 
were important, could so discredit them- 
selves, as thus to bargain with their coun- 
try; it was not to be supposed that, be- 
cause by their own refusal to take the oath 
of supremacy, they were debarred from | 
holding the highest situations of judicial, 
military, and political authority and power, 
they could lose sight of the unexampled 
beneficence which they have experienced . 
from their sovereign ; and by withhold- 
ing, or abating their exertions in his sup- - 
port, impair his means of protecting his 
dominions, and his crown, and the liberties 
and property of themselves, and their fel- 
low subjects, against the malignant and 
implacable enemy of every independent 
state in the world.—Having thus com-. 
mented on the time and mode of bringing 
forward this petition, lord S. proceeded to 
observe upon its object, which, he said, 
was narrow, selfish, and delusive, inasmuch - 
as it held out the prospect of benefit to the 
many, without the possibility of advantage, 
except to a very few. The term emanci- 
pation was not indeed to be found in the 
petition, nor had it been used by the noble 
baron; but it was still employed as an~ 
instrument of deception; and no doubt 
could be entertained that it had been suc- 
cessful in raising those hopes and expec- 
tations, which could alone account for the 
numerous signatures subjoined to the pe-. 
tition. But, in fact, between its real ob- 
ject, and the condition of the great body . 
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of the Catholics of Ireland, there was no 
relation whatever: they would remain in 
the same state if the prayer of the petition 
was complied with: their restlessness and 
discontent arose from an imperfect state of 
civilization, and from its concomitants, 
poverty, ignorance, and bigotry. Tothem 
it would afford no relief to enable Roman 
Catholics to hold the highest situations in 
the army, the navy, the law, and the 
state ; nor would it even administer to their 
gratification, as there were few subsisting 
ties, which connected the higher with the 
inferior classes of the community, atid in 
such a state of things what could he the 
inducements to sympathy and attach- 
ment? The peasant could take little in- 
terest in any accession of honor and emo- 
lument to a superior, whom he scarcely 
knew but by name, and whom he re- 
garded'with no other feelings than those 
inculeated by his priest, the sole object of 
his respect, and by whom alone he was 
influenced and controuled. The multi- 
tude were therefore deluded and misled 
by being made use of for the attainment 
of an object, in which they had _ no inte- 
rest, and the accomplishment of which 
would not have the effect of removing 
any of the material causes of what was to 
be deplored in the present state of Ire- 
land. This being the case, it was in vain 
to pretend that a measure, so Mmited and 
partial in its operation, could possibly 
effect its professed purpose of conciliating 
and satisfying the great body of Irish 
Catholics. It might produce present ex- 
ultation, which would however be follow- 
ed by lasting disappointment.—But this 
measure was not only to be the instru- 
ment of conciliation, but the reward of 
loyalty: and yet when: this inducement 
was mentioned it was usually accompanied 
with a cautionary, if not a menacing inti- 
mation with respect to the probable con- 
sequences of refusal. Over the past he 
wished to draw a veil, admitting however 
that nothing could be more unjust than 
to attribute to the Catholics, exclusively, 
’ the disaffection and turbulence by which 
Ireland had been convulsed: but in look- 
ing to the future, it was not unreasonable 
to consider how political power, if obtain- 
ed, was likely to be exercised by those, 
who, it should seem, were not to be impli- 
citly relied upon for the active performance 
of their most momentous duties, if it was 
withheld. He had already said that he nei- 
ther did nor could suppose that such would 
bethe conduct of the Catholics; but there 
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was evidently a desire to give them the 
benefit of the apprehension which such 
intimations were calculated to produce, 
The objections to such an ‘innovation ap. 
peared to him to be strong; and insur- 
mountable.—Religion was the great bond 
of society: there must therefore be a reli- 
gion of the state, This was peculiarly 
necessary in this country, where the ré. 
formed religion was’ an. essential part of 
the constitution, and’ identified with our 
limited monarchy : they had>always suf. 
fered together: puritanismn, and democra- 
cy overwhelmed both'in the’ time of the: 
Commonwealth and in that of James 2nd 
both’ were ehdangered by the attempt to 
introduce popery’ and arbitrary power. 
It had therefore beew a part of the wise’ 
policy of our ancestors to strengthen and 
protect the ecclesiastical estabtishment, 
and. with. it our civil .constitution; by re- 
quirisg that’ those persons who held cer- 
tainofiees of trust should give proofs of 
their fidelity and attachment to the church, 
as well as to the state. Upon this basis 
it was that the policy of religious tests was 
founded ; and without a condemnation of 
the conduct of our ancestors at the periods 
of the Reformation, and the Revolution, and 
at the accession of the house of Brunswick, 
it was impossible to depart from it.— 
These were his general objections: the 
special and: detailed reasons which led 
him to resist this motion were, ‘That there 
was no instance in which Protestants and 
Papists had agreed in the exercise of po- 
litical power in the same state :—That the 
attempt must occasion continual competi- 
tion, and contentions the most violent ; par- 
ticularly in a country, where, by its consti- 
tution, so many situations were elective, 
and in which the weight of numbers was, 
with persons of one persuasion, and that of 
property with those of another :—-That it 
appeared to behighly dangerous to render 
any persons capable of holding the highest 
situations of political power, who in the 
conscientious exercise of it were liable to 
be ditected and controuled by an au- 
thority foreign from, and occasionally 
adverse to, the supreme authority of the 
state under which they lived :—That the 
consciences, and conduct of persons of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion being thus 
under the influence and guidance of others, 
they could not possibly be sure of them- 
selves, as was particularly exemplified by 
James 2d, who upon his accession, de- 
clared to his privy council that « he should 
make it his endeavour to preserve the 
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yvernment both in church and state, as 
by law established ;’ * a declaration soon 
alierwards repeated in first. speech 
from the throne; but the disregard of 
which through the instigation of his 
religious confessor, cost him his’ crown, 
That it behoved those, who favoured this 
Proposition to consider what use had 
heretofore been made by Roman Catho- 
lics of political power ; and particularly to 
reflect on the manner in which it was ex- 
ercised in the reign of queen Mary, and by 
James 2d, and his par!iament.in Ireland :— 
Phat it was the height of absurdity to sup- 
pose that this concession (which could not 
fail, notwithstanding. all that had been 
said by the noble baron to the contrary, 
to spread terror amongst the Protestants 
of Ireland) could possibly have the effect 
of conciliating, and the Catho- 
lics: that for the great body of persons 
of that persuasion, and particularly for the 

riests, it would do nothing: it was there- 
five in vain to expect a contented acqui- 
escence in a measure, founded upon an 
invidious preference of the higher classes 
of the laity, and which, by totally neglect- 
ing, excluded the clergy -from the enjoy- 
ment of those emoluments, honors, and 
dignities, which were deemed to belong, 
as of right, to what is termed Holy 
Church, and to be fit and necessary in- 
struments of its influence and power.— 
These were some of the objections which 
he felt to the proposition of the noble 
baron, the practical object of which was 
to obtain a repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration acts, and to dispense with the 
Oath of Supremacy, for the purpose of 
enabling all persons of all sects and 
religions whatever to fill the highest 
offices of trust in the united kingdom. 
All distinctions on account of religion 
were to be done away: a Catholic was 
to become capable of keeping the consci- 
ence of the king, and of dispensing the 
preferments of a Protestant Church. But 
it was in vain to enter into a detail of all 
the mischief, and absurdities, to which, as 
it appeared to him, this innovation would 
necessarily lead. His objection was to 
the principle of getting rid of all distine- 
tions on account of religion; which ob- 
jection was strengthened in the present 
mstance by the tenets of the Church of 
Rome, as detailed in her Canons, all of 
which were in force, until repealed by the 


* See Cobbett’s Parliamentary History 
of England, vol. iv, p. 1542. 


authority of a general council ; and still 
further, by the proofs with which history 
abounded, that the doctrines and discipline 
of that Church were hostile to the progress 
of knowledge, and to the civil and religious 
liberties of mankind. To him, therefore, it 
was a subject of astonishment that such an 
alteration should be countenanced by 
those who were friendly to the principles 
of the Revolution ; an event, produced, 
not by feelings of aversion to the Stuart 
family, but by a dread of arbitrary power, 
and of a religious communion, which had 
ever been its handmaid and instrument ; 
and it was not true that the danger was 
removed because the house 6f Stuart was 
extinct : on the contrary, the necessity of 
precaution continued because the tenets 
and discipline of the Church of Rome 
were unchanged.—It appeared therefore 
to him to be indispensably necessary to 
adhere firmly to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Reformation and Revolution : 
principles that were not violated, although 
their application was in sume respects sus~ 
pended, by measures of severity which 
were adopted under the pressure of a cruel, 
but, as lord Clare truly stated, an over- 
ruling and indispensable ‘necessity, and 
which during the reign of his present ma- 
jesty had been gradually and completely 
done away.’ Perfect toleration was now 
enjoyed by all the inhabitants of the 
united kingdom, and in Ireland there was 
no other distinction between the Catholic 
and the Protestant, but that the Act of Su- 
premacy not being wholly repealed, the 
former, in consequence of his refusal to 
take the oath which it prescribed, was not 
qualified to hold the highest situations of 
judicial, military, and political power.— 
Much, however, remained to be done for 
Ireland, and much he trusted would be ac- 
complished by the provident and super- 
intending wisdom of government and of 
parliament. The evils mherent in her 
present condition were poverty and igno- 
rance ; which could only be obviated by 
industry and instructioh. This’ was the 
emancipation which the state of Ireland 
called for, and without which all other ex- 
pedients would be fruitless.—A’ system of 
education comprehending the children of 
Protestants and Papists, and the utmost 
possible encouragement to the Protestant 
Clergy to reside on their benefices, (for 
which latter purpose, he was happy to ob- 
serve that a bill was then on the table) 
would lay the foundation of a gradual 
change of habits, and manners, the most 
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favourable to the welfare of individuals, 
and to the interests of the state.—It was, 
he was convinced, by such means only as 
he had last adverted to, that we could hope 
to approach the object, of which all their 
lordships must be desirous, namely, that of 
rendering Ireland a Protestant community. 
This could never be etfected by measures 
of severity towards the Catholics: perse- 
cution had never made a real proselyte. 
With these measures he should wish to 
combine a moderate provision, at the 
charge of the state, for the deserving part 
of the Roman Catholic Clergy; with a 
view to the relief of individuals, to whom 
the expence of contributing to the support 
of two establishments was burthensome 
and vexatious, and for the purpose too of 
convincing the Catholic Clergy, that by 


peaceable, and becoming conduct, they 


would entitle themselves to the considera- 
tion and favour of the government. On 
the proposal for a modification of Tythes, 
he acknowledged that he had not formed 
his opinion; but he was glad to find that 
it was a subject to which ministers were 
turning their serious attention.—Lord Sid- 
mouth concluded, by expressing his con- 
viction, that it was not by such a measure 
as that now proposed, that Ireland was to 
be tranquillized ; but by a comprehensive 
system, founded upon a just view of the 
condition of the great body of the people. 
The history of the last thirty years had 
afforded continual proofs of the inefficacy 
of mere concession. Whenever a measure 
of.that description had been urged, an as- 
surance was given that it would be the 
last; and yet it was invariably followed 
by afresh demand. The prodigal conces- 
sions of 1793, it was universally believed, 
had fully satisfied every possible claim : 
nevertheless, within the period of the last 
ten years, there had been two rebellions, 
the object of which, according to the ac- 
knowledgment of those by whom they 
were excited, and conducted, was not Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, nor the redress of 


any alledged grievances ; but separation. 


from Great Britain. ‘This unhappy bias 
could only be changed by correcting the 
ignorance promoting the industry, and 
improving the conditions of the great mass 
of the people: thereby creating that con- 
fidence and sense of security, which b 

encouraging the residence of the landlord 
would bring him into habits of communi- 
cation with his tenants and dependants; 
and thus establish those links that belong 
to a well conditioned state of society, and 
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which in this country happily connect the 
higher with the lower orders of the com. 
munity. But he objected to the measure 
now proposed because it did not go to the 
root of the existing evil ; because it did 
not reach what appeared to him to be the. 
real causes of the present state of Ireland, 
He also felt himself irresistibly called 
upon to oppose it by his veneration for 
those principles which produced the Re- 
formation, and the Revolution, which 
placed the illustrious house of Brunswick 
upon the throne, and which must ever con- 
stitute the solid security for the civil and 
religious liberties of the United Kingdom. 
The Earl of Moira said, that he could 
not let a moment pass, as soon as he had 
caught the attention of their lordships, 
until he had met and combated the 
opinion of the noble viscount in the outset 
of his speech, where he had taken upon 
him to assert, that there was in the peti- 
tion, or in the manner or the time of its 
being presented, something that would 
justify a suspicion of the loyalty or public 
spirit of the catholics of Ireland. They 
had come forward in no underhand way, 
nor had they pressed their claims in an 
intemperate language. They had, in the 
most respectful manner, submitted to this 
house a manly statement of the grievances 
they laboured under, and asked to be re- 
lieved from them. What, then, his noble 
friend could have seen in that petition, or 
the circumstances of it, that could have war- 
ranted such an imputation, he was totally 
at a loss to conceive. The noble viscount 
had further objected, that the prayer of 
the petition was circumscribed, and re- 
lated only to few and partial exemp- 
tions. He was of a very different opi- 
nion. He could not be brought to think, 
that the disabilities under which the ca- 
tholics at present laboured, were either 
few in number, or partial in operation. 
But the noble viscount was apprehensive, 
that if even the present claims of the ca- 
tholics were acceded to, they would not 
stop here. While that body was excluded 
from the participation of any of the rights 
and privileges of a British subject, he not 
only thought that they would not stop 
there, but that they ought not. The noble 
viscount had extolled the constitution, and 
was it unnatural that those who were so 
long witnessing its benefits should be anxi- 
ous to share in it? Was it not an ambition 
natural to the mind of every B spn? and 
while the noble viscount poured out such 
eulogiums on the glorious Revolution, how 
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could he consider it a light and partial 
evil to be deprived of any of the blessings 
of which it was the cause ? But it was con- 


‘tended, that the prayer, if complied with, 


tended necessarily to the subversion of the 
constitution; and this danger was to be 
illustrated by a most extravagant supposi- 
tion of a case barely possible and most 
improbable—the appointment of a Catho- 
lic to the office of chancellor. Why, it 
was certainly true, that the king might, if 
he pleased, appoint his groom to be his 
chancellor ; but this he imagined, that the 
royal discretion would be as effectual a 
preventive against such an appointment as 
any law of parliament could be. He was 
as much attached to the church as any 
noble lord, and he did think, with his 
noble friend who spoke last, that the 
church was so rooted in the state, that it 
was impossible to aflect the one without 
injuring the other ; but with respect to the 
penal code, he could not agree with his 
noble friend, that the principles which 

ave rise to that code were the result of 
religious differences. He had always 
looked upon them rather as the effect of 
political precaution. He severely depre- 
cated the language of his noble friend, 
which, though not intended to be so, 
might be attended with mischievous ef- 
fects. The present was not a time to 
alienate the hearts or damp the spirits of 
four millions of people willing to share our 
danger and our fate, and only wishing in 
return to partake of the common pri- 
vileges of Britons. The crisis had been 
represented as an awful one: it was truly 
so, perhaps not to be paralleled in the 
history of the civilized world ; and in the 
prevalent inditierence, the smoothness of 
our passage, he feared, was owing to the 
rapidity of our descent; and at the first 
fatal shock our fears would be lost in our 
despair. Therefore he thought we should 
awake from our lethargy, and apply the 
remedy before it was too late. An hour 
should not be lost in acceding to the just, 
equitable, and unanswerable claims of our 
Catholic brethren. If it was objected 
to him, why, such being his sentiments, 
did he, upon a former occasion, express 
his regret that the petition had been at the 
present period introduced ; he was ready 
to answer, that his regret then arose, not 
from any disapprobation.of the prayer of 
that petition, but because he thought that 
at the presént period there was not only no 
hope, but on the other hand, a ceztainty, 
that their claims would be rejected: and 

Vou. XI. 


his regret arose from his dread of the 
exasperation likely to be produced by 
such rejection ; for it was not in the nature 
of man to be disappointed, and not man- 
fully to feel that disappointment. At the 
same time he was satisfied, that if the 
Catholics had seen in his majesty’s present 
government any wish to accommodate, 
any disposition to conciliate them, they 
would have waited more patiently ; but 
from the ill judged policy that had so 
recently been evinced towards that body, 
they were compelled to appeal to the con- 
stitutional organ for a legitimate object. 
The late government, of which he had 
been an humble member, had brought in 
a bill which, if its object had been lite- 
rally translated into its title, might have 
been called a bill to prevent 100,000 of his 
majesty’s subjects from joining the French. 
This bill certainly was not meant to em- 
brace any of the great objects had in view 
by the Catholics: it was rather meant as a 
peace-offering, as a forerunner of better 
times; and might be said to bave been 
sent forth as the dove with the olive- 
branch, to tell the persecuted catholics 
that the waters had subsided, and that the 
rising day would soon restore her original 
beauties to the face of nature. He was 
erieved to find that such had been the po- 
licy of the present government ; nothing 
to allay, to scoth, or to reconcile, but 
every thing to incite and exasperate. Why 
was this? At any time, such conduct 
would have been impolitic; but, at the 
present crisis, it was such a union of folly 
and madness as never had been equalled. 
When the powers of Europe were wielded 
against us by one man, the most formi- 
dable, and at the same time the most in- 
veterate foe England ever had to cope 
with, was it immaterial in such a contest, 
whether the people of Ireland were fired 
with all their native ardour iu our cause, 
or sunk by our injustice into a listless de- 
jection and a cold-blooded neutrality ? 
With what face could the noble viscount 
ask the Irish Catholic to brave every 
danger, to expose himself to the hazards 
of battle,-for the mere purpose of se- 
curing to the Englishman what he re- 
fused to share with him? The noble vis- 
count could not make so selfish a proposal, 
and if he did, it would be met with merit- 
ed indignation. The noble earl concluded 
with conjuring the house to think well of 
the claim that was made upon their justice, 
and to answer it in the manner that best 
became the interests of the empire. 
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The Bishop of Norwich—My lords; 
I rise, for the first time in my life, to ad- 
dress your lordships, and I rise with unaf- 
fected reluctance ; not because I entertain 
the smallest doubt respecting either the 
expediency, the policy, or the justice of 
the measure now under consideration ; 
but, because, to a person in my situation, 
it must be exceedingly painful, (however 
firmly persuaded he may be in his own 
mind) to find himself impelled by a sense 
of duty, to maintain an opinion, directly 
the reverse of which is supported by so 
many wise and good men who belong to 
the same profession, and who sit upon the 
same bench with him. Important occa- 
sions however, sometimes arise, on which 
an individual may be called upon to avow 
his own sentiments explicitly and unequi- 
vocally, without any undue deference to 
the judgment of others. Such an occasion I 
conceive the present to be, and shall with- 
out further apology trouble your lordships 
with a few remarks.—I have considered, 
with all the care and attention of which I 
am capable, the various arguments which 
are urged against the Petition in favour of 
the Catholics of Ireland, which has, this 
day, for the second time, been presented 
and supported by the noble baron on the 
other side of the house, with his usual abi- 
lities, and at the same time, with that well 
known regard for the real interest of the 
Established Church, for its peace, its secu- 
rity, its honour, and its prosperity, which 
forms, and has always formed so distin- 
guished a part in the character of that no- 
ble lord.—These objections, my lords, nu- 
merous as they are said to be, may all of 
them, I think, be reduced under four heads. 
In the first place, it is asserted, or rather 
strongly insinuated, that the religious 
tenets of the Catholics, are of such a na- 
ture as, per se, to exclude those who hold 
them from the civil, and military situa- 
tions, to which they aspire. It is next 
said, that if this were not the case, these 
situations are matters of favour, not of 
right, and therefore, the Catholics have no 
just cause to complain that they are ex- 
cluded from them. Inthe third place, 
we are told, that if it were admitted, that 


the measure were, abstractedly considered, 


just and right; it would be highly inex- 
pedient to repeal statutes, which were 
passed with much deliberation; and are 
considered by many, as the bulwarks of 
the constitution, in church and state. 
And, lastly, there are some, who contend, 
that if there were no other objection, the 
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words of the Coronation Oath present an 
insuperable bar to the claims of the Cathg. 
lics. Ishall not detain your lordships long 
in the examination of these objections, be. 
cause they have been repeatedly discussed, 
and, as it appears to me, very satisfactorily 
refuted, by far abler men, both in this 
house and out of it.—With respect to the 
religious tenets of the Catholics of the pre- 
sent day, it is not a little singular, m 

lords, that we will not allow them to know 
what their own religious tenets really are, 
We cail upon them for their Creed, upon 
some very important points: and they 
give it to us without reserve ; but, instead 
of believing what they say, we refer them, 
with an air of controversial triumph, tothe 
councils of Constance, or Thoulouse, to the 
fourth Lateran council, or to the council of 
Trent. In vain they most explicitly, and 
most solemnly aver, that they hold no 
tenet whatsoever, incompatible with their 
duties, either as men, or as subjects, or in 
any way hurtful to the government under 
which they live. In vain they publish de- 
claration upon declaration, in all of which 
they most unequivocally disavow those 
highly exceptionable tenets which are im- 
puted to them: and not only do they dis- 
avow, but they express their abhorrence 
of them. In vain they confirm these de- 
clarations by an oath—an oath, my lords, 
framed by ourselves, drawn up with all 
possible care, and caution, and couched in 
terms as strong as language affords. In 
addition to these ample securities, for the 
principles and practice of this numerous 
and loyal class of our fellow subjects and 
fellow christians, a great statesman, now 
unhappily no more, caused to be trans- 
mitted a string of very important queries, 
to the principal Catholic Universities 
abroad ; for the purpose of ascertaining, 
with precision, the sentiments of the Ca- 
tholic Clergy, respecting the real nature 
and extent of the papal power, and some 
other weighty points. The answers re- 
turned to these queries, by those learned 
bodies, appeared to me at the time, as 
they do now, perfectly satisfactory, and 
in the same light they were considered by 
most dispassionate men. Notwithstanding 
all this, a concealed jealousy of Catholics 
still lurks about, by far, too many of us; 
a jealousy, in my opinion, as unworthy of 
a frank and enlightened people, as it is in- 
jurious and cruel towards those who are 
the objects of it: for surely, my lords, if 
there be one position more incontroverti- 
bly true than another, it is this: if an in- 
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dividual, or a body of men, wil] give to 
the government under which they live 
such a security upon oath, as that govern- 
ment itself prescribes ;—if, moreover, they 
maintain no opinions destructive of moral 
obligation, or subversive of civil society ; 
their speculative opinions of a religious na- 
ture, can never, with justice or with rea- 
son, be urged as excluding them from civil 
and military situations. The Catholics, 
my lords, give this security ; and having 
given it, the legislature itself has declared, 
that they ought to be considered ¢ as good 
and loyal subjects;’ as such, therefore, in 
ny view of the subject, they are unques- 
tionably entitled to the privileges which 
they claim. When I speak of merely 
speculative opinions of religion, I wish to 
be understood as meaning such opinions 
as begin in the understanding, and rest 
there, and have no practical influence 
whatsoever upon our conduct inlife. With 
this limitation, 1 am not sensible that there 
is any fallacy in the argument which I 
have made use of ; if there be any, I shall 
be happy to have it pointed out; as I can- 
not possibly have any motive in view but 
what from my heart, I believe to be the 
truth—Should an unfortunate and deep 
rooted prejudice prevail so far, as to make 
us say, decidedly and openly, that we will 
not believe a Catholic even upon his oath, 
there is an end, my lords, of the discussion 
atonce; but the argument, if argument it 
can be called, proves a great deal too 
much ; and for this plain reason: no ob- 
ligation more binding than that of an ap- 
pe tothe Supreme Being by an oath, has 

itherto been devised in civil society :—he, 
therefore, who can justly be supposed ca- 
pable of setting at nought such an obliga- 
tion, upon any pretence whatsoever, is not 
only unworthy of the privileges here con- 
tended for, but he is unfit for all social in- 


tercourse of every kind—Vetabo sub iisdem. 


sit trabibus.—Harsh, and horrid, as the ex- 
— must sound in your lordships ears, 

e ought to be exterminated from the face 
of the earth ; or at least he should be ba- 
nished for life to Botany Bay; and even 
when arrived there he should be driven 
back into the sea ;—for there is no den of 
thieves, no gang of robbers, no banditti so 
thorough! y profligate, and at the same time 
so devoid of common understanding, as to 
admit that man a member of their com- 
munity, upon whose fidelity to his engage- 
ments no reliance can be placed even for 
a single hour.—I come now to the second 
objection; my answer to which will be 
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very short., Civil and military appoint- 
ments, are it seems, matters of favour, not 
of right, and therefore the Catholics have 
no just cause to complain that they are ex- 
cluded from them. I can hardly, my 
lords, conceive any man in earnest who 
regards this distinction as applicable to 
the present case, because no one pleads for 
an abstract right to these situations, but 
for a capacity of holding them: no one 
contends for the absolute possession of 
civil, and military offices, but for equal 
eligibility to them, and having endeavour- 
ed to prove, that all men are equally eli- 
gible, who give to the government under 
which they live, such a security, upon 
oath, for their conduct as subjects, as that 
government itself prescribes, and who 
maintain no opinions destructive of moral 
obligation or subversive of civil society, I 
shall only add here, that they are so con- 
sidered to be, in almost all the govern- 
ments of Europe and over the whole con- 
tinent of America: and I should be sorry 
to see England the last to follow so good 
an example. ‘ But it is imexpedient,’ 
we are told, ‘to repeal statutes, which 
‘ were passed with much deliberation, and 
‘are considered by many as the bulwarks 
‘ of the constitution in church and state.’ 
How long, my lords, it may be thought 
expedient, or necessary, that the remain- 
ing part of these restrictive disqualifying 
statutes should be enforced against the Ca- 
tholics, or at what precise period their 
operation shall end, is a question not for a 
divine, but for statesmen and lawyers to 
decide. I may, however, be permitted to 
observe, that under any government, how- 
ever free, though peculiar circumstances 
may perhaps call for statutes of a very 
strict, and even of a very severe nature, 
for a limited period of time, yet no wise 
statesman would, I imagine, wish those 
statutes to remain unrepealed, a mo- 
ment after the circumstances which oc- 
casioned them cease to exist. ‘Those 
who are acquainted with the history of 
the statutes here alluded to, and of the 
times in which they passed, will anticipate 
my application of this remark ; the appli- 
cation of it is, indeed, made for me, by a 
very eminent lawyer, and a very cordial 
friend to the Ecclesiastical, as well as to 
the Civil Constitution of this realm. ‘This 
able writer observes, more thanonce, in his 
Commentaries, that « whenever the period 
‘ shall arrive, when the power of the Pope 
‘ is weak and insignificant, and there is no 
« Pretender to the throne, that then will be 
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‘ the time to grant full indulgence to the 
‘ catholics.” That time, my lords, is now 
come; there is no Pretender to the throne ; 
and with respect to the Papal Power, not 
a single person present, apprehends, 1 am 
thoroughly persuaded, any danger from it ; 
—in truth that once gigantic power—mag- 
ni stat nominis umbra—and nothing more. 


Where, then, can be the objection to grant- | 


ing the Petition of the Catholics of Ireland ? 
A Petition founded on the immutable 
principles of reason and of justice ; a Pe- 
tition also which worldly policy loudly 
calls upon us to accede to in the present 
very serious crisis—a crisis which demands 
the union of the wise and brave of every 
description and of every denomination ; 
that cordial union, I mean, which is most 
assuredly the best support, and indeed the 
only secure bulwark of every government 


‘upon earth. It is unnecessary to add, that 


an union of this kind, can be obtained only 
by confidence and conciliation: but, if 
worldly policy did not thus loudly call 
upon us, a principle of gratitude should 
lead us to pay all. the attention in our 
power to these numerous loyal and respect- 
able petitioners, to whom we are in a great 
measure indebted, for the noblest monu- 
ment of wisdom and beneficence combined, 
which modern times have seen: I mean 
the union of Ireland with England, an 
union, which, without their cordial co-ope- 
ration, could never have been effected.—In 
reply to these observations, which appear 
to me to carry some weight with them ; 
there are who maintain, that if there were no 
other objection the words of the Coronation 
Oath present an insuperable bar to the 
claims of the Catholics of Ireland. Of all 
the arguments, my lords, which either 
principle or prejudice had suggested, or 


which imagination has started, there is not | 
one, which appears to me to rest upon so | 


weak a foundation, as that which is built 
upon the words of the coronation oath. 
This oath, as your lordships well know, 
underwent some alteration at the period 


of the Revolution in 1688, at which pe-. 


riod, that great prince, William the third, 
entered into the following solemn engage- 


ment when he ascended the throne of this | 


kingdom :—* I will maintain the laws of 
‘ God, the true profession of the gospel and 
‘ the reformed protestant church establish- 
“ed by law; and I will preserve to the 
* bishops and clergy of this realm, and to 
‘the churches committed to their charge, 
« all such rights and privileges, as by law 
‘do or shall appertain unto them, or to 
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‘ any of them.’—If, my lords, even intellj- 
gent and honest men, were not sometimes 
disposed to adopt any mode of reasoning, 
| however weak, which coincides with their 
preconceived ideas upon a subject, it would 
be no easy matter to find out upon what 
principle of fair construction, the words 
which I have just just repeated from the 
coronation oath, can be thought tp militate 
against the claims of the Catholics of Ire. 
Jand. It willnot, I trust, be said, for I am 
sure it cannot be proved, that it is either 
repugnant to the « laws of God,’ or, to the 
unconfined and benevolent tendency of 
the gospel, or to those liberal and enlight- 
ened principles upon which the reforma- 
tion was founded: to admit to situations 
of honour or of profit in the state, men of 
talents and of virtue, to whom no objection 
can possibly be made, but their speculative 
opinions of merely a religious nature ; 
nor can I conceive in what manner * the 
‘ rights and privileges of the bishops and 
‘clergy of this realm, or of the churches 
‘ committed to their charge,’ can be af- 
fected by granting civil and military ap- 
pointments to men, cordially devoted to 
the civil constitution, and who have so- 
lemnly declared upon oath, that it is nei- 
ther their intention, nor their wish, to injure 
or disturb the ecclesiastical. For my own 
part, my lords, as an individual clergyman 
of the church of England, sincerely at- 
tached to the established church, and proud 
of the situation which I hold in it, 1 should 
be exceedingly sorry, if 1 could think for 
a moment, that I possessed any rights, 
or privileges, incompatible with the just 
claims of so many excellent subjects and 
conscientious fellow christians. Be it how- 
ever admitted, my lords, that the words of 
the coronation oath, will bear the construc- 
tion which has been put upon them, I wish 
to ask where was the objection drawn from 
this oath, when, in 1782, so many indul- 
gencies were wisely and justly granted:to 
the catholics of Ireland? Indulgencies pre- 


cisely of the same kind, though ditiering 
in degree, from those which are now peti- 
tioned for.—But, I forbear to push this ar- 


/gument any further; various considera- 


tions restrain me; and perhaps enough has 
been said, to prove, that the words of the 
coronation oath, have been unadvisedly 
and inconclusively brought forward during 
the discussion of that important question, 


| which has engaged the attention of the 
| public for more than three years. I will 


now detain your lordships no longer: in- 
deed, I should not have presumed to in- 
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trade so long upon your patience, had I 
not thought it incumbent upon me to as- 
sign the best reasons in my power, for 
differing so widely from those around me, 
whose judgment I respect, though I cannot 
implicitly bow to it, against the clearest 
conviction of my understanding and the 
best feelings of my heart. 

The Archbishop of York could not adopt 
the opinion of his right reverend friend, 
for whose understanding and virtues he had 
the highest respect, nor relinquish the safe- 
guards which our ancestors had found it 
necessary to establish against the principles 
of the Popish religion. If this Petition 
had only sued for toleration the most ex- 
tended, he would have felt no difficulty in 
acceding to its prayer: for toleration was 
the key-stone of the reformed church. But 
no complaint of this sort had been made. 
The Catholics enjoyed their rights under 
the protection of the law, and he was glad of 
it; but he hoped parliament would always 
resist their attempts at acquiring political 
power ; because, however temporal and 
spiritual power might be disjoined in theo- 
ry, they could not be practically separated. 
It had been said, that Catholics ought not 
to be judged now by the sentiments which 
had been formerly held by people of that 
persuasion. If any material alteration in 
their articles of faith had taken place, it 
became them distinctly to shew it. But it 
was a well-known rule of that church, that 
all the canons remained in force that were 
not repealed by a general council; and, 
certainly, there were many objectionable 
points, that by this rule must be still con- 
sidered as part of the Roman Catholic 
faith. He allowed that many Catholics 
had been eminent for virtue and piety. 
Who could hear the name of Fenelon with- 
out veneration? He admitted that men 
might live together very well in society, 
notwithstanding diflerences of opinion on 
speculative points, but he denied that par- 
hament could be opened to the Catholics 
as long as they owned a foreign jurisdic- 
tion, and maintained that there was no sal- 
vation beyond the pale of their own 
church. Impressed with these sentiments, 
though he by no means regretted what the 
Catholics had already obtained, he thought 


policy to break down the remaining bar- 
riers, 

The Bishop of Bangor had no objection 
to the fullest toleration in every respect ; 
but if the prayer of this petition should be 
granted, the Catholics would be on a foot- 
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ing with the Protestants, and therefore the 
word toleration would be totally inappli- 
cable. There were some of the principles 
of the Catholics that ought to be regarded 
with peculiar jealousy. He did not mean 
to say that Catholics had no regard to 
their oaths; it was impossible that any set 
of men could exist so totally abandoned 
as this would imply. But still he contended 
that their priests might persuade the vio- 
lation of these oaths. The nobility of 
France swore allegiance to Henry 4th; 
and no doubt conscientiously intended to 
keep their oaths ; but many of them, se- 
duced by their priests, abetted the monk 
Ravillac, who assassinated that excellent 
prince. He should rejoice to be convinced 
that the Catholics had abandoned these 
detestable principles, but he was not dis- 
posed to give implicit credit on this point 
to the foreign universities. He adverted 
to the tenets of the Catholics as to con- 
fession, absolution, excommunication, fo- 
reign jurisdiction, &c. and maintained, 
that notwithstanding the assertions of the 
Catholics, their notions on these points 
were still highly exceptionable. He quot- 
ed some passages’ from publications of 
their own to prove this—such as, subject- 
ing all oaths and every human law to the 
cardinal virtue of prudence. He ascribed 
no evil intention to them on this account ; 
probably, like some of the ancient philoso- 
phers, they were tor referring all virtue to 
the utile, exclusive of the honestum. He 
also adverted to a passage where a great 
deal of temporal power in fixing the num- 
ber and extent of parishes-and dioceses 
was ascribed to the Pope. But what prin- 
cipally attracted his attention was, a pub- 
lication lately ushered into the world, 
with great solemnity, by the Catholics, 
called “ Ward’s Errata of the Protestant 
translation of the Bible,’ where the Eng- 
lish church was charged with falsifying 
the Scriptures. To this some Queries were 
subjoined, tending to shew that the church 
of England was no church at all, and put- 
ting it to the wisdom of Englishmen, whe- 
ther there was any advantage in hiring the 
clergy of that church at the expence of 
nearly a million sterling, to lead them in 
the broad way of perdition? If the Catho- 
lics were loyal and patriotic, these good 
qualities would not be endangered by the 
refusal of the prayer of this petition, the 
granting of which could only benefit a few 
persons. 
Lord Hutchinson denied that this was a 
party question, or that any influence had 
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been employed by those with whom he 
acted, to bring forward this petition, or to 
aggravate the irritation of the catholic 
body. ‘The matter was not under their 
controul ; the catholics themselves had 
judged itproper to bring their claims be- 
fore parliament, and had first offered the 
petition toa noble duke at the head of the 
government. Upon his refusal they had 
requested his noble friend to present it. 
What private interest could they have in 
the agitation of this question? That it had 
been often urged before, was no reason 
why it should not be discussed now. 
The oftener the subject was discussed, the 
better founded would the catholic claims 
appear. ‘There were few great constitu- 
tional objects gained without repeated dis- 
cussion and perseverance. ‘The march of 
truth might be slow, but it always came 
up, and gained the victory at last. Those, 
however, who had to contend with preju- 
dice, passion, and narrow views, could not 
but expect to meet with calumny. The 
arguments against the claims, drawn from 
the power of the pope, had been often 
urged and refuted. The power of the ca- 
tholic church existed no longer, its impe- 
rious head was bowed to the ground, and 
itself bound in adamantine chains. Yet the 
opposers of the claims spoke of the power 
of the church, as if that power had been 
in its zenith, and as if the pope commanded 
the world. It was a miserable employ- 
ment, to be constantly obliged to repeat 
these refutations. However obnoxiousthe 
doctrines ascribed to the Roman-catholic 
church were, it was evident that if ever 
they were maintained by the catholics, 
they now disclaimed them. It had been 
said, that nothing was more absurd than to 
surround a protestant king with Roman- 
catholic officers. Experience, however, 
had proved that there was no absurdity 
whatever in this: protestants commanded 
the armies of Louis 14th; catholics were 
employed in the Russian government, and 
the three mandarins that attended lord 
Macartney in China were of three diffe- 
rent sects. Could any one imagine that a 
man who possessed scope of mind sufficient 
for the conduct of government, that a ge- 
neral fit to be trusted with the command of 
an army, should so far forget his honour 
and his duty as to render his power subser- 
vient to any improper practices connected 
with speculative matters of faith? In the 
present age, the influence of religious opi- 
nions was not so strong. In the dread 
events that had lately happened, religious 


notions were not concerned. Greatas the 
mischief had been, the name of religion 
had not been abused. The ideas which 
some appeared to entertain of the influ- 
ence of speculative points of faith were 
not applicable to the present times. Ip 
almost every country except our own, 
these restrictions were done away. The 
Roman-catholic church, instead of domi- 
neering over others, was scarcely able to 
sustain itself The clamour raised about 
its being subject to one head was now idle 
and absurd, though a century ago, perhaps, 
this circumstance might afford reasonable 
grounds for apprehension. It had been 
remarked by the opposers of the claims, 
that a compliance with the prayer of the 
petition would be contrary to the prin. 
ciples of the revolution. He respected 
the principles of the revolution, because 
he had a different view of them: their 
object was to guard the liberty of the sub- 
ject, to secure his right, and the stability 
of the contract between the king and the 
people; their object was real liberty, and 
in order to secure that, these restrictions 
were then imposed ; but the occasion for 
them having ceased, the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the revolution required that they 
should be abolished. Many of the mis- 
fortunes of Ireland had resulted from this 
impotent attempt at keeping the power in 
the hands of a few, to the exclusion of the 
great body of the people from the chance 
of attaining the higher offices. Miserable 
and short-sighted politicians! the evil 
they had done lived after them, and Ire- 
land still smarted under its effects. The 
general disrespect of the law, the long- 
continued and deep-rooted discontent in 
Ireland, must have resulted from as general 
a‘ cause. His countrymen were extreme 
in their love and their hatred, their grati- 
tude and their resentment ; and hence the 
distractions that had arisen from an erro- 
neous policy. But, he was told that the 
peasants would be indifferent to the bene- 
fits now claimed ; and that even though 
granted, the effects would not reach them. 
The odious distinction established by law 
between the Roman-catholic and the pro- 
testant being done away, the former would 
find his consequence much increased ; and 
many poor people might have access to 
several little offices, from which they were 
at present in effect excluded by the stigma 


under which they laboured. The noble — 


general concluded by a long comment 
upon the absurdity of excluding the catho- 
lics from power upon such futile grounds, 
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while all Europe had coalesced against us; | 
when all governments had become tole- 
rant but our own ; when all the power of 
the people was reduced to nothing ; and 
when our danger had increased in a ten- 
fold degree. 
Earl Stanhope, in allusion to what had 
fallen from a right reverend prelate, ad- 
mitted that a million sterling was a great 
deal of money to pay annually to him 
and his brethren. As to the mistranslation 
of the Bible, the papists were not perhaps 
far wrong, as far as respected the early 
versions. ‘The garbled manuscript in the 
British Museum was a proof of this. The 
parts improperly translated having been 
written in a difierent ink from the true 
and genuine passages, time had consumed 
one of the sorts of ink, and the whole im- 
position was detected. But the bishops 
were very eager for uniformity : where 
was that uniformity in the church of Eng- 
land, when the differences in the Common 
Prayer Books of Cambridge and Oxford 
amounted to 3,600 and upwards? All the 
bishops ought to be ashamed of themseives. 
He begged pardon for saying ‘all ;’ one 
respectabie prelate had made a most 
logical, sound, and liberal speech on the 
present occasion, and had been most mise- 
rably answered by the priest who spoke 
last. When the privileges of three mil- 
lions of people were under consideration, 
it was scandalous to be reading anonymous 
libels against them. He should have 
thought that the noble viscount on the 
cross bench (Sidmouth) might have been 
better acquainted with the rule of order, | 
than to accuse the catholics of a want of 
atriotism, merely because they persisted 
in claiming what appeared to them to be 
their due. The noble earl then read a 
paper published by the English catholics, 


disclaiming all the mischievous doctrines 
imputed to them, in which they were | 
joined by the Irish catholics, and con- | 
cluded by observing, that there could not | 
bea libel urged against them to which 
that paper was not a complete answer. 
Lord Mulgrave was satisfied that the | 
discussion of this subject could produce | 
nothing but irritation and mischief. He 
contrasted the conduct of the noble lords 
opposite when in power, with their con- 
duct now they were out of power. When 
in power, they were ready to relinquish 
even a comparatively insignificant mea- 
sure to relieve the catholics ; now they 
were out of power, nothing would content 
them but a full and complete concession. 


The noble baron who brought forward this 
motion declared, that this concession was 
necessary for the salvation of the empire. 
if he thought so when in office he ought 
to have declared it ; if his opimon had 
changed, he ought to explain the cause of 
that change. A great delusion was prac- 
tised by stating that three millions of peo- 
ple were interested in this question, when 
in fact not more than three hundred could 
be actually interested. He wished, how- 
ever, to be distinctly understood as giving 
no opinion on the catholic claims ; what 
he meant was, that it was extremely indis- 
creet to agitate the question when its fate 
must be anticipated. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire opposed the 
motion, because he was averse to the whole 
principle of the measure. He had every 
reason to love the people of Ireland, but 
he was convinced that a compliance with 
the prayer of the petition would be so far 
from tranquillizing that country, that it 
would have a quite contrary effect. The 
catholics now wanted seats in parliament ; 
but this was only to be the step to a great 
deal more. He gave it as his opinion, that 
if the parliament was opened to the ca- 
tholics, eighty dissenters from the church 
of England would be returned for Ireland ; 
and this opinion was founded on the great 
increase of the catholic freeholders. Ad- 
verting to the negative proposed to be al- 
lowed to his majesty in the appointment of 
Roman-catholic bishops, he observed that 
this was no more than giving a concurrent 
jurisdiction with Buonaparte, who com- 
manded the pope. ‘The principles of the 
catholics, he thought, ought to be watched 
with jealousy. He quoted an observation 
in the publication of Dr. Milner, in order 
to shew the spirit which still appeared to 
prevail among them. This was a remark 
on the statue of his majesty, or his prede- 
cessor, at Cork; which was said to be 
painted yellow because the king was an 
orange-man, and sided with a few thousands 
of his subjects against as many millions. 
He agreed perfectly with the noble baron 
who introduced the subject, that it would 
be wise to make a provision for the catho- 
lic clergy. This, and a proper plan of 
education to enlighten the minds of the 
people, would be the best boon for Ire- 
land. The granting of the present claims 
could do little good, and might do a great 
deal of harm. 

The Duke of Norfolk supported the mo- 
tion. Adverting to the power of rejecting 
their Bishops, which the Catholics were 
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willing to give his majesty, he explained 
it more fully. They were disposed to lay 
before his majesty a list of three persons, 
of whom his majesty was to be at liberty 
to reject two ; the remaining one would 
be invested with the episcopal dignity ; 
but if his majesty were to reject the whole 
three, then another list of three distinct 
persons would be submitted to his consi- 
deration, and so on until his majesty should 
signify his approbation of any individual, 
by allowing his name toremain. The no- 
ble duke said he was somewhat surprised 
at the manner in which the name of Dr. 
Milner had been mentioned; he was a 
gentleman of learning and science, with 


“whose acquaintance he had been some 


time honoured. The petition was recom- 
mended to the house by the signatures of 
several noblemen, the ancestors of some of 
whom had been in parliament in times 
more favourable to their religious tenets, 
and one of them had been raised to the 
peerage by his present majesty. He him- 
self respected the established church as 
much as any man, and if he thought it 
would be in the smailest degree endangered 
by the indulgencies sought by the catho- 
lics, he should most assuredly oppose the 
measure ; but being convinced that nothing 
of that kind was to be apprehended, he 
should support the reference of the peti- 
tion to a committee. F 

Lord Erskine was of opinion, that parlia- 
ment had gone on too far in the system of 
concession to the catholics now to make a 
stop, consistently with the object which 
gave rise to that system. He could not 
conceive the principle upon which the 
catholics were admitted into the army, the 
navy, and certain civil departments of the 
state, while they were to be excluded from 
those appointments for which the petition- 
ers sought. The house should, he thought, 
go into the proposed committee, and there 
it might be considered how far the prayer 
of the petition might be acceded to, and 
whether any and what conditions were 
necessary to accompany the grant of the 
prayer of the petitioners in order to secure 
the Protestant establishment, in solicitude 
for the maintenance of which he would 
yield to no person or party whatever. 

Lord Hawkesbury had hoped, from the 
conduct of the learned lord when this sub- 
ject was last before parliament, and from 
his knowledge of the laws and constitution 
of his country, that he would vote against 
the motion, and not for it. For his own 


part, he should fail in his duty if he did 
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not declare most decidedly, that his ob. 
jection to granting the prayer of the peti- 
tion did not rest on times and circum. 
stances, but on principle. This opinion 
was founded on his conviction that a pro- 
testant government alone was consistent 
with the laws and constitution of the British 
empire. The noble baron by whom the 
question had been brought forward had 
said, that it would be no injustice to keep 
a Roman-catholic from the crown, because 
no person who could have any pretensions 
to the crown was a catholic. But such a . 
case might exist: the presumptive heir to 
the crown might be a catholic, and then 
his exclusion would be a hardship ;_ but 
that was not to be set against the safety of 
the protestant establishment. Our alle- 
giance to the house of Brunswick was paid, 
not because it was the house of Brunswick 
alone, but because it was a protestant 
house. If it was necessary that the king 
of Great Britain should be a protestant, 
was it not necessary that his advisers should 
be so too? that the lord chancellor (the 
keeper of the king’s conscience), the 
judges, and the great officers of the state, 
should be protestants? And if this were so, 
was it not more wise and expedient to ex- 
clude catholics from these situations by 
law, than to throw upon the king the odium . 
of rejecting them? For let the house bear 
in mind, that the principle of the prayerof 
the petition went to the attainment of all 
power, on equal terms with the protestants, 
a principle which no monarch could ven- 
ture to apply practically without endan- 
gering the constitution. It must be re- 
collected, that the catholics were not at 
present excluded from places of the highest , 
trust by any direct law. They excluded 
themselves because they would not take 
the prescribed tests (prescribed to all the 
subjects of the empire indifferently) ; and 
particularly because they would not take 
the oath of supremacy, by which they ab- 
jured all foreign temporal and ecclesias- 
tical dominion in these realms. ‘The first 
question therefore was, whether or not this 
oath was founded in reason and principle? 
Was it just, as long as the country pos- 
sessed a protestant government and a pro- 
testant establishment, to require that the 
members of the legislature, and the great 
officers of the state, should abjure foreign 
temporal, as well as foreign ecclesiastical, 
dominion ? Consistently with the security 
of the protestant government and the pro- 
testant establishment, it was not possible 
to dispense with this test. The large pro- 
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-* portion of the population of Ireland which 
‘ the catholics formed, had been stated as 
a reason for acceding to their request. This 
question must be viewed in one of two 
points: if the empire were considered (and 
in his opinion we were bound so to con- 
sider it) as a whole, then in any legislative 
regulation, parliament ought to be influ- 
enced, not by what was the majority of a 
certain class in a part of the empire, but 
by what was the majority of that class in 
the whole empire. On this footing, the 
claim of the catholics was indefensible ; 
and it was that the two islands might thus 
be considered as a whole empire, that the 
Union had been projected. If the other 
view of the subject were taken, if the ma- 
jority in a part.of the empire were to deter- 
mine the regulations of the legislature, the 
consequence would then be, that if the 
present question were carried, the catholics 
might go further. They might then say, 
that as their having a majority in the po- 
pulation of Ireland had been admitted as 
aground for their admissibility into the 
high offices of the state, the same circum- 
stance would entitle them to substitute a 
catholic for a protestant establishment in 
that country. This was a question directly 
affecting every catholic who had an acre 
of land in 4 Hy every man who now 
paid to the support of two churches, would 
be very ready to get rid of that burden by 
the subversion of protestantism, as the 
established religion of the country. He 
allowed that no such object was hinted 
at in the petition, but experience had pro- 
nounced decidedly on this subject. Was 
it not within every man’s recollection, that 
in 1793 and 1794, the catholics of Ireland 
were called upon to state the whole of 
their demands? They did state the whole 
of their demands. They were granted by 
the Irish parliament, and what followed ? 
Why, that they urged fresh demands. In 
support of his opinion, with respect to the 
disposition of the catholics to presume on 
any indulgence that was granted to them, 
he read an extract from a work by sir John 
Throgmorton (a moderate catholic), in 
which their wish to insinuate a catholic 
establishment was sufficiently indicated. 
If, therefore, the legislature of Great Bri- 
tain were to surrender to the catholics the 
barrier in question, that surrender would 
lead to the destruction of the present ec- 
clesiastical establishment in Ireland. The 
next question to be discussed was the pro- 
bability, should the prayer of the petition 
be complied with, that such compliance 
Von. XI. 
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would benefit the Irish people at large. 
No one could more lament the disturbances 
that had recently occurred in the sister 
kingdom ; but, on a close examination, he 
found that these disturbances had not ori- 
ginated in any political or religious cause. 
They chiefly arose from a demand made 
by the catholic priests for an increase of 
their dues, and from other local grievances, 
which, although they were severely felt, 
were still but local. If he was well-founded 
in this statement, what became of the noble 
baron’s assertion, that a compliance with 
the petition would allay the general dis- 
content of the Irish? No man could deny 
that it was desirable to allay that discon- 
tent; but he would positively deny that 
the measure proposed was calculated to do 
so; on the contrary, he was convinced, that 
by inciting tonew demands, demands which 
could not be complied with, we should 

ive birth to new causes of discontent. The 
noble baron had dwelt on the necessity of 
compliance on account of the great danger 
to which the country was exposed in the 
present state of the world. The country 
certainly was in great danger; but in 
former periods it had also been in great 
danger (though perhaps not in such great 
danger as at this moment, yet in danger 
so great that the government would not 
have been justified had they not resorted 
to every means of defence within their 
power), yet the government at those pe- 
riods never sought for assistance by sur- 
rendering the barriers of the constitution. 
In the beginning of the reign of king Wil- 
liam, the country was exposed to a great 
foreign force; the French fleet disputed 
with the British the dominion of the seas; 
Ireland was in a most disturbed state ; in 
England there existed a strong party at- 
tached to the exiled family. But, amidst 
all these dangers, did the government 
think of surrendering the barriers of the 
constitution? No; they felt that the secu- 
rity of the country depended upon the 
constitution, and that the security of the 
constitution depended upon the protestant 
establishment. By uniting these firmly 
together, they were enabled successfully 
to battle with the enemies by whom they 
were surrounded. In declaring his con- 
viction that the mass of the people of Ire- 
land would not be benefited by the con- 


cession which it was proposed to make to . 


them, he was supported by very high au- 

thority. Arthur O’Connor, Messrs. M‘Ne- 

vin and Emmett, had distinctly stated, 

that they would not. But it was to him 
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most obvious, that those who, under a pro- 
testant establishment, were allowed to 
make and to administer the laws, ought to 
submit to some test of their determina- 
tion inviolably to maintain that establish- 
ment. 

Lord Holland did not think it necessary 
to enter into a discussion of the various 
polemical points which had been brought 
forward. in the course of the debate. The 
question for parliament to consider was, 
what was the state of Ireland, and what 
the remedy proper to be applied to it in 
the present exigency? If the good will of 
four millions of the people was necessary 
to the safety of Ireland, if Ireland was ne- 
cessary to the safety of the empire, this 
measure ought to be acceded to. With 
the danger of the present day he contend- 
ed that no preceding veiled could fairl 
be compared. The reign of William iL 
which had been quoted, had no analogy 
whatever to it, and therefore the existence 
of the penal laws, at that or any other pe- 
riod that had been mentioned, could pre- 
sent nothing in their justification at this 
moment, ‘These penal laws were, in his 
mind, always odious, but peculiarly so at 
present, when all the pretexts for their 
original enactment ceased to exist. The 
noble lord vindicated the book of Dr. Mil- 
ner against the misrepres€ntation of it which 
appeared in the speech of one of the reve- 
rend prelates; but he contended that 
whatever that book, or the book of any 
other individual, however high in talent 
or character, might contain that should be 
reprehensible, could not fairly be alleged 
as a ground of censure upon the whole 
sect of which that individual might be a 
member. He replied to the assertion, 
that the peasantry of Ireland cared not a 
farthing about the object for which the 
higher orders of their persuasion were now 
seeking. What, he would ask, bound a 
man to the glory of his country? What 
made the lower orders rejoice in the ho- 
nours and achievements of their generals 
and admirals? What made their hearts 
beat with exultation at the mere mention 
of such names as Nelson’s? What, but the 
principle and feeling which must excite 
pleasure in the Irish peasant’s breast, when 
informed of the advancement and distinc- 
tion of one of his persuasion and way of 
thinking. As to the attempt made to identi- 
fy the Revolution with the abominable code 
against the catholics, he protested against 
the identity. He also protested against 
the Revolution, as being provoked by ca- 
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tholicism, or by the peculiar partiality of 
James II. to that creed. No; it arose out 
of his perseverance in urging that dispens- 
ing power which his unfortunate father 
attempted to establish. But the main ques. 
tion to consider on this occasion was this: 
by whom had any of the riots or commo- 
tions, ascribed to the catholics, been excite 
ed and directed ? Certainly not by catho- 
lic generals, admirals, or senators, whatever 
concern the catholic populace might have 
in them. Therefore no precedent could be 
adduced from history to justify any appre- 
hension of danger from such persons as 
this petition referred to, Indeed, as to his- 
tory, it would not be the interest of either 
sect to refer to it, as a great deal of excess 
might be shewn on both sides. To the 
assertion of the noble baron (Hawkesbury) 
that the catholics owed their exclusion to 
their own conduct in refusing to subscribe 
to the oaths of supremacy and abjuration, 
lie would: shortly reply, by referring to 
those oaths, and then he would ask any 
candid man, whether it was possible for 
any catholic to swear such oaths; to sub- 
scribe to tests which absolutely proscribed 
his own faith: the proposition was mock- 
ery. The noble lord concluded with a 
commentary upon the principles and 
objects of those with whom the penal 
laws originated, and pronounced the con- 
duct of the old whigs of the Revolution 
who sanctioned them, as highly disgrace- 
ful. 

Lord Auckland said that he should state 
very shortly the motives of his adherence 
to the opinion which he had expressed so 
fully on a former occasion. He had even 
been inclined to give a silent vote ; for it 
did not appear to him that any new circum- 
stances had arisen, or that any new argu- 
ments had been adduced to shake or con- 
trovert the solemn decision of 1805. With- 
out entering into any details, he felt 
himself compelled by his sense of public 
duty to resist any further indulgences to 
the of Ireland. From 1778 
to 1793 concession had followed conces- 
sion, and every indulgence had produced 
anew demand; “ Increase of appetite had 
« grown by what it fed on.” Many of 
those concessions had been wise and just, 
and he had materially contributed to some 
of them; but he had always considered 
the concessions of 1793 as going beyond 
the line of prudence; and to the effect of 
those concessions he attributed the embar- 
rassing anomaly in which Ireland was now 
placed, with reference to the other parts 
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of the united kingdom. The petition now 
under discussion demanded every thing 
that had been reserved in 1793; and, in 
short, a full participation of the official, 
judicial, and legislative powers of the em- 
pire. He could not bring himself to 
accede to such a claim. He thought it 
right to resist the theoretical solecism of a 
protestant king and papist councils, and to 
_ maintain the predominance of that mild 
and reformed religion, which by its princi- 
ples was incorporated with the system and 
security of the British constitution. This 
opinion had been sanctioned by the wis- 
dom of our ancestors in all the measures 
which immediately preceded and accom- 
anied the Revolution of 1688. The same 
doctrine had been recognized in the union 
with Scotland, and through the whole of 
the eighteenth century, and finally in the 
fifth article of the union with Ireland. If 
then it were clear (as he contended) that 
what is now asked is not a claim of right 
but matter of indulgence, the decision 
must rest on expediency ; and he could 
not hesitate to say, that he was not pre- 
pared to break down the remaining bar- 
riers, under the protection of which we have 
risen to a state of prosperity, freedom, 
and pre-eminence, which distinguishes us 
among the nations of the world, and has 
made us what we are. Nor did he think 
it necessary to argue how far the catholics, 
if they should attain what they now asked, 
might be disposed to look forwards to the 
attainment of an acknowledged church 
establishment, and to the withholding of 
all support to the exercise of the protest- 
ant reformed religion. Under these im- 
pressions, he was not disposed to go into a 
committee on the petition, because he re- 
mained in the persuasion that every thing 
had been done which could reasonably be 
asked or granted. Nor did he feel him- 
self called upon to say whether under any 
supposable circumstances, it might not be- 
come expedient to give what their lordships 
would now refuse. From the past conduct 
of parliament he had the fullest confidence 
in their wisdom, temper, firmness, and 
consistency ; and greatly would it have 


been to the credit of many of his country-. 


men, and of several corporations, if, in the 
last year, they had preserved the same 
dignified and conciliatory moderation, of 
which their parliament had set so eminent 
_anexample. But instead of trusting to those 

on whom it became them to rely, they had 
Converted this great national question into 
@ senseless electioneering cry and cla- 
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mour ; and had done every thing in their 
power to endanger the whole question, 
by giving to it a temporary and personal 
character, under a pretext of exaggerated 
loyalty and ill-founded alarm. With re- 
spect to the mover and supporters of the 
present question, he gave every credit for 
the full purity of their motives; he knew 
them to be as far removed as he could be 
from any indifference concerning what is 
called the establishment in church and 
state; nothing had occurred to lessen 
his friendship for them, or to shake his 
attachment to them. But he happened to 
differ from them on a point in which it is 
impossible to have any complaisance or 
compromise, and in which the weight of 
authority cannot be placed against the 
weight of self-conviction. 

The Earl of Suffolk vindicated the cha- 
racter and conduct of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland and Great Britain from the as- 
persions thrown upon them by their ene- 
mies, and gave his hearty support to the 
motion. 

Lord Grenville made a short reply. The 
proposition relative to the future appoint- 
ment of catholic bishops in Ireland was, to 
his knowledge, long in contemplation, 
although the catholics had not, until lately, 
thought proper to make it public. It was 
a proposition, indeed, known to his right 
hon. friend now no more -(Mr. Pitt), and 
was one of those guards and conditions 
with which he meant to accompany the 
concessions which he proposed to grant 
to the Catholic body. With regard to 
the nature of the proposition itself, he 
should rather think, that instead of pre- 
senting the names of three persons to the 
king, for his majesty to choose one from 
among them, as had been mentioned, it 
would be more eligible to present but one 
name, and if that were rejected, another, 
and so on in succession until his majesty’s 
approbation should be obtairied.—As to 
the personal animadversions in which 
some noble lords had thought proper to 
indulge, he really thought that whatever 
reflections might be made upon his cha- 
racter, it would have been quite secure 
upon the question at present before their 
lords, through his solicitude for which he 
had twice sacrificed the highest offices in 
the state.—Upon a division, the numbers 
were : 


Contents - - - - * = 74 
Non-Contents - - - - - 161 
Majority- - = - 87 
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List of the Minority. 

Dukes of Lords 
Norfolk, Somers, 

Somerset, Braybrooke, 
Bedford, Grenville, 

_ Argyle. Upper Ossory (earl 

Marquises of Of 
Buckingham, Mendip (v. Clifden) 
Stafford, Dundas, 

Headfort. Cawder, 

Earls Carrington, 
Derby, Butler (earl of Or- 
Suffolk, mond), 

Essex, Hutchinson, 
Shaftesbury, Erskine, 
Albemarle, Crewe, 
Jersey, Ponsonby of Imo- 
Oxford & Mortimer, killy. 
Cowper, 
Stanhope, Proxies. 
Lauderdale, Dukes of 
Wentworth Fitz- Grafton, 
william, St. Albans, 
Spencer, Devonshire. 
Glandore, Marquis of 
Fortescue Bute. 
Conyngham, Earls 
Donoughmore, Clanricarde, 
Rosslyn. Thanet, 

Viscounts . Carlisle, 

Hereford, Tankerville, 
Duncan. Guildford, 

Bishop of Hardwicke, 
Norwich, Charlemont, 

Lords Orford, 

Say and Sele, St. Vincent, 
St. John, Grey. 


Grey De Ruthyn,’ Viscount 
Spencer of Worm- Anson, 
leighton (marquis Lords 


of Blandford), Stawell, 
Clifton (e. Darnley) Lucan, 
King, Foley, 
' Ponsonby (earl of | Southampton, 
Besborough), Bulkeley, 
Holland, Fife, 
Hawke, Yarborough, 
Hungerford (earl of © Glastonbury, 
Moira), Breadalbane. 


[PRoTEST AGAINST THE REJECTION OF 
THE Roman Caruotic Petition.] The 
following Protest was entered upon the 
Journals : 

« Dissentient, Ist, Because we are fully 
satisfied that the removal of the unmerited 
and degrading exclusion to which a most 
numerous and valuable part of the commu- 


_nity have been so long subjected, and the 


imparting to the whole people of this 
united kingdom all the privileges and 
duties of the British constitution, would be 
a measure of unquestionable justice and 
wisdom.—2d, Because we conceive that 
this determination would in itself afford 
the best security for our civil and religious 


constitution, whilst the proposal of consj- 
dering the subject in a committee of the 
whole house, gave an opportunity of esta- 
blishing, by the wisdom and authority of 
parliament, and with the cordial concur- 
rence of all parties, such safeguards as 
must tranquillize the apprehensions of the 
most fearful, and allay the jealousies of 
the most suspicious.—3d, . Because, al. 
though the increased support and dimi- 
nished resistance which this proposal has 
now experienced in both houses of parlia- 
ment, as well as the manner in which it 
has been discussed on the part of its oppo- 
nents, encourage us to look with perfect 
confidence to its approaching and entire 
accomplishment, yet we are of opinion 
that by delay many of its happiest effects 
are endangered ; and we are confident 
that there never was in the history of the 
world a moment in which a measure, in 
itself desirable, was more imperiously 
called for by circumstances of immediate 
and uncontroulable necessity.—The unit- 
ing, by mutual liberality, kindness, and 
confidence, the hands and hearts of all his 
majesty’s subjects in defence of the inva- 
luable blessings of security, liberty, and 
national independence, is, at this perilous 
crisis, the first duty that we owe to our- 
selves and to our posterity ; and it is the 
only mode by which we can_ reasonably 
hope, under the protection of Providence, 
to maintain these blessings amidst the 
misery and subjection of so many sur- 
rounding nations. (Signed) Spencer, 
Shaftsbury, Mendip, Jersey, Fortescue, 
Suttolk and Berks, Nugent, Buckingham, 
Bedford, Donoughmore, Ponsonby, Ross- 
lyn, Rawdon, (earl of Moira) for the first 
and second reasons ; Ponsonby, of Imo- 
killy, Essex, Hutchinson, Lauderdale, Nor- 
folk, (earl marshal), St. John, Vassal Hol- 
land, Grenville, Cowper, Stafford, for the 
first and second reasons ; Spencer of 
Wormleighton (Marquis of Blandford), 
Oxford and Mortimer, Wentworth Fitz- 
william, Cawdor, Argyll.” 

« Dissentient; Because the fitness of 
yielding to, or resisting, in the whole, or 
In part, the prayer of the petition, so res- 
pectfully submitted to the consideration 
of the house, depended upon principles so 
momentous, and details so complicated, 
as, according to the ancient practice of 
parliament, should have been referred to 
the more deliberate consideration of a 
committee. And because the petition 
having proceeded spontaneously from the 
catholics of Ireland, supported by large 
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bodies of their protestant brethren, and 
sanctioned by that liberal and indulgent 
policy regarding them which has so re- 
markably characterised his majesty’sreign, 
it was most especially entitled to our fa- 
vyourable consideration. (Signed) 
Erskine, Norfolk, (earl marshal), Spencer 
of Wormleighton.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 27. 

Lire Annuity Pian.] On the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
house resolved itself into a committee on 
the resolutions of the committee respect- 
ing the transfer of 3 per cent. stock for 
Life Annuities. 

Mr. Ticrney submitted a variety of cal- 
culations, tending to shew the inefficacy 
and inutility of the measure. Ifever there 
was a period, when a man would be dis- 
inclined to increase his income at the ex- 
pence of his capital, it must be at that 


‘ period when there was a tax upon income, 


and none upon capital. He objected to 
the plan particularly, because it interfered 
with the sinking fund, and with the faith 
of the country pledged in consequence of 
that measure ; but he did not do so in 
the abstract ; he objected to it because 
it was a direct infraction of that measure, 
without being calculated to produce any 
advantage to the country. He was against 
any interference with the sinking fund, 
unless it was to restore ‘it to the state 
in which it stood previous to the year 
1802. In that case the public would 
begin, in the next year, or in the year 
following, to feel the advantages of it ; 
but by the present measure this alleviation 
of the public burthens must be protracted 
for anumber of years. The act stipulated 
that the commissioners should, from time 
to time, from year to year, lay out large 
sums in the purchase of stock. It was no 
answer to those who had contracted on 
the faith of these annual purchases, and 
who might have done so with the view of 
a speedy sale, to say, ‘ there is no harm 
done, in the course of ten years perhaps 
things willbe restored to their proper and 
ordinary course.’? Having once adopted 
the present measure, it would be in vain 
to say that the sinking fund was intended 
to be held sacred ; for in agreeing to this 
proposition the house practised one of the 
grossest infractions upon it. The right 
hon. gent. dwelt on the extravagant in- 
ducement which this measure held out to 


a man, probably 70 years of age, to leave 
his family and relatives destitute, seeing 
he could thus raise his own income in the 
proportion of 12 to 3, or instead of 100/, 
could procure for his own life 400/. per 
annum. If, therefore, the right hon. gent. 
was to carry through the measure, he 
hoped he would limit the age. But, on 
the whole, he submitted to the committee, 
that the present was a measure which 
ought not to be suddenly gone into. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
expectation, that the progress of the mea- 
sure proposed would be very rapid. The 
present was not a plan which he would 
have been inclined to propose, as affording 
resources for the service of the year; but 
he was convinced, from the information 
and applications he had already received 
on the subject, that it would be one of 
permanent advantage, and of which, 
though no question of revenue were con- 
nected with it, the advantages would be 
generally and satisfactorily felt. He was 
convinced there would be applications 
for liberty to avail themselves of this mea- 
sure, from sources of which the right hon. 
gent. had at present no idea. There were 
persons in the constant habit of taking 
annuities for themselves and others, to 
whom this measure would present the 
means of saving all the original expence 
of such a contract. Stript as the present 
measure would be, of every expence of 
this kind, he was satisfied it would prove 
an object of public as well as of indi- 
vidual advantage. The right hon. gent. 
had not said any thing as to the morality 
of the measure, which was a strong objec- 
tion to it ona former night ; he should 
not, therefore, enter on. this point, but 
should content himself with observing 
that there appeared to him to be nothing 
unusual, or inconsistent with political eco- 
nomy, in allowing persons the opportu- 
nity of providing for themselves in this 
manner. What were Friendly Societies ? 
Were they calculated for the advantage 
either of the widow or of the children ? 
They surely were not ; but by them part 
of the income was laid aside for the be- 
nefit of the person himself, without any 
regard to his family. The right hon. 
gent. alluded to the proposal of sir George 
Saville, which, though not adopted by 
parliament, was still an authority in favour 
of such a measure. As to the idea of this 
being any infraction on the measure of 
the sinking fund, he admitted that it was 
so in manner and in words, but not at all 
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in spirit. It would have the effect of tak- 
ing out of the market a quantity of stock, 
and of substituting in the place of it what 
would, by no means, be so marketable a 
commodity. It would, in fact, give addi- 
tional effect to the two objects of the sink- 
ing fund. By the former operation, the 
amount of the dividend only would be 
taken out of the market ; by the present 
measure, the amount of the capital itself 
would be taken out of it. Thus, not only 
the redemption of the debt would be se- 
cured, but that object would also be 
efiected at an earlier period. Instead, 
therefore, of being an infraction on the 
sinking fund, it would add fresh vigour 
to it. 

Lord H. Petty said, that the right 
hon. gent. admitted he expected no great 
immediate effect from the measure, but 
that it would be gradual. In this his 
lordship could hardly agree ; for if he at 
all understood the plan, the right hon. 
gent. expected the funds to rise ; and 
whenever they did rise to a certain height, 
the measure was to cease. His lordship 
thought the plan altogether objectionable, 
in a political, moral, and financial point of 
view. He asked, would it be proper, or 
rather would it not be dangerous in the 
extreme, if the great bulk of the property 
of this country were allowed to be thrown 
into annuities? The right hon. gent. had 
referred to the case of benefit societies as 
one in his favour. If he (lord H. Petty), 
however, had been to select a case on the 
other side, he did not think he could haye 
hit on one more completely in favour of 
his argument. In the case of benefit 
societies, part of the income of a week was 
converted into a fund for the support of 
the person during life; thus, a temporary 
was converted into a more permanent 
fund. But by the present measure, the 
permanent was to be converted into the 
temporary fund. His lordship was de- 
cidedly of opinion, that this measure would. 
be prejudicial not to those alone who were 
induced to try its effect, but also to the 
public creditor. The right hon. gent. 
surely did not mean to state that these 
annuities’ would not be transferred, and of 
course would, in a different shape, bring 
the same quantity of stock again into the 
market ? Did he mean to contend that it 
might not happen, that, from the casual+ 
ties of human life, a person who had pur- 
chased an annuity might not be obliged 
to sell it again? Thus, though government 
might be ready to grant to persons wish- 


ing to purchase annuities for their own lives 
which must at all times be preferable to 
those on the lives of others, yet persons 
would often be found, compelled by some 
pressure, to sell their annuities to a disad. 
vantage, and purchasers would also be 
found, tempted by the desire of a profit. 
able bargain. 

Mr. Huskisson stated, that with respect 
to the noble lord’s pian, it would not be 
interfered with by this measure, because 
certainly the Sinking Fund would in ten 
years be in as good a situation, notwith- 
standing the operation of this plan, ag 
under that of the noble lord. This plan 
was not to hold out an inducement, but to 
afford an opportunity to persons wishing 
to purchase annuities, to invest their ca- 
pital in that manner ; and it would un- 
doubtedly be a great convenience to man 
individuals, who might have to bequeat 
annuities-to dependants, to have their 
lands discharged of such annuities by pur- 
chases under the present plan. The hon, 
gent. then shewed by calculations, that 
the operation of this plan would accelerate 
the period of the redemption of the public 
debt, without producing the inequality in 
the effect of the sinking fund apprehended 
by the noble lord. 


Mr. Davies Giddy thought that the plan 


now proposed would have the effect of 
encouraging a greater degree of frugality 
in the lower classes, by affording them an 
opportunity of applying their savings, 
with perfect security, to the increase of 
their incomes, and that in this point of 
view the benefit would overbalance any 
evil which might arise from it. 

Mr. Biddulph did not think there would 
be any sound objection to the adoption of 
this plan; on the contrary, he was friendly 
to its adoption, because in a free country 
like this there should be as great a diver- 
sity as possible of option aflorded to per- 
sons wishing to lay out their capital with 
security ; and to show that he was friendly 
to the adoption, he proposed that the an- 
nuities should be rendered more market- 
able by facilitating the insurance: of the 
lives of the nominees, by taking off the 
tax upon the policies of insurance upon 
such lives.—The Resolutions were then 
agreed to. 

[Bank or Iretanp.] The house “went 
into a committee of ways and means ; In 
which, 

Mr. Foster, after detailing the porn: i 
and progress.of the Bank of Ireland, stated, 
that it was proposed that the bank capital 
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should be increased from one million and 
4 half to two millions and a half ; the in- 
terest on the additional million to be the 
same as on the present capital ; a million 
and a quarter to be advanced to govern- 
ment for the period of the charter, unless 


government should upon certain notice” 


think proper to repay it sooner. The 
Irish bank was also to manage the whole 
debt of Ireland, free of further expence, 
whatever addition may be made to it. He 
therefore moved, That it be the opinion of 
the committee, that the governor and com- 
pany of the Bank of Ireland be continued 
as a corporation till the Ist of Jan. 1837. 

Mr. Tierney objected to the resolution, 

on the ground that he disapproved of the 

riaciple of borrowing money from the 
bank whilst the restriction of specie ex- 
isted, and he thought this a bad money- 
bargain for the public. 

Mr. Foster replied, that this million was 
to be raised by the bank proprietors or 
from subscribers, and would be bona fide 
an increase of their renewal. The motive 
of the renewal of the charter was not with 
a view to any money bargain, but to se- 
cure the existence of the company, to dis- 
count at five per cent. for the public. 

Mr. Parnell objected to the renewal of 
the charter, because it would remove the 

_ transactions of the bank out of the controul 
of parliament. 

Mr. Bankes stated, that the committee 
whose report he had had the honour to 
submit to the house, were of opinion that 
the benefit to be attached to the paper of 
the national banks of England and Ireland, 
by its exclusive credit, was not expedient 
to be continued longer than the exigency 
of the times required. It was not fit that the 
hands of the legislature should be tied up, 
whether the circumstances of the country 
were so materially changed as to throw an 
additional benefit into the hands of the 
bank or not. He thought that ten, or at 
most fifteen, years addition, was sufficient 
to be granted at present. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald, in order to give some 
idea of the benefit that was to be derived 
from an aceredited issue of paper, stated 
that dne banking-house in Ireland set up 
on the price of a captain’s commission in 
the dragoons, and that they afterwards had 
a floating capital to the amount of 490,000/. 
Besides, he did not think that the bank of 
Ireland was entitled to much favour from 
the legislature, as at the time of the inva- 
sion at Bantry-bay, under general Hoche, 
they refused to advance money to govern- 


ment, and it was by the money of a loyal 
individual that the army was put in motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer main- 
tained that the liberality and loyalty of 
the bank of Ireland had not any the 
smallest reason to be called in question. 
The addition was only one million Irish 
currency ; and the security. which it 

ave to individuals, and the benefit to the 
public by the gratuitous management of 
its debt,were ample reasons for the renewal 
of its charter—The Resolutions were then 
agreed to. 

On the motion 
of lord Binning, the report of the coms 
mittee respecting the use of Sugar in Dis 
tilleries was brought up; and the house 
resolved mto a committee for the recome 
mitment of the two first Resolutions. On 
the first Resolution being read, 

Mr. Coke repeated his former objections 
to the measure, and contended that the 
apprehension of scarcity was unfounded, 
and had arisen from the conduct of the West 
Indian merchants, and the discussion of this 
subject. He denied that the last harvest 
was short, and stated as a proof of that, 
that the price of corn was not higher than 
was necessary to afford a fair profit to the 
farmer. He contended, that if this mea- 
sure were to be continued for only two 
years, there would not be produced the 
same quantity of bread corn; that the 
right hon. gent. would be responsible for 
all the consequences, and would be the 
first minister to prevent by his measures 
the poor from being able to procure bread. 
He should therefore object to the measure 
in every stage. 

Mr. Hibbert contended, that it was nei- 
ther the growers of corn, nor the growers 
of sugar, that were particularly concerned 
in this question. the consumers of corn, 
the manufacturers, and all who wished well 
to the country, were the persons most con- 
cerned; and as the supply which the 
country had from importation for some 
years past was now stopped, it was the 
more necessary to take measures to pro- 
vide for making up that supply. The 
agriculture of the country was not adequate 
to make up for that deficiency, and there- 
fore there could be no reasonable objection 
to the introduction of some part of it from 
the West Indies. 

Sir James Hail said, that great part of 
what he had to offer on this subject had 
been anticipated by gentlemen who had 
already spoken upon it; and in particular, 
by the chancellor of the exchequer for Ire- 
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land, who had delivered doctrines truly 
refreshing to hear from the bench upon 
which he sat.—It had been urged by the 
noble lord who brought forward the mea- 
sure, that no danger could arise from it, as 
a precedent. But, in his opinion, it was 
thus, and thus only, dangerous. As a tem- 
porary measure, it was nugatory, and 
would neither serve the West-Indians nor 
hurt the farmers at home; for the distil- 
lers, in contemplation of the stoppage now 
proposed, had been of late urging their 
business with unexampled activity, and 
were doubly stocked with spirits from 
grain, which the people of this country 
are known to prefer; so that there can 
now be no inducement to add to.the quan- 
tity of spirits already produced ; and the 
permission to distil from sugar will remain 
a dead letter, during all the time of its 
proposed duration; and of course, as a 
temporary measure, then it will neither do 
good nor harm.—But that, as a precedent, 
the measure was highly pernicious, by 
holding out ‘to the West-Indians the ex- 
pectation of a similar encouragement in 
future, and thus inducing them to con- 
tinue their over-production of sugar: That 
those gentlemen who had voted for this 
measure as temporary, whilst they pro- 
fessed their disapprobation of it, if perma- 
nent, must either in future act contrary to 
their conviction of what is right, or will 
have done a great injury to those whom 
they intend to serve ; since their present 
vote must tend to encourage that very 
production, which they are bound, by 
their present professions, to check on a 
future occasion: That the whole tendency 
of the measure is to bestow upon the pro- 
duction of an article of mere luxury, that 
encouragement which has hitherto been 

iven to the growth of the food of man. 

Mr. W. Smith was extremely sorry to 
differ upon this subject from the hon. gent. 
who began this discussion, with whom he 
was very much in the habit of agreeing. 
No man could doubt the existence of par- 
tial scarcity. He had documents, received 
earlier than the discussion of the question, 
to prove that fact, and which from their 
strength he did not think proper to read. 
These accounts he had received from parts 
of Scotland with which he was connected. 
The late crop of barley was short, and 
though there was no scarcity of wheat, 
there was a scarcity of barley, and an 


_ universal scarcity of oats in the coun- 


try; as might be collected from the 
price of oats in the market, which was now 


49s. and 50s. He therefore did not object 
to the resolution before the committee be. 
cause it went too far, but because it was 
not likely to produce the good effects. that 
were proposed from its adoption; because, 
by resorting to the measure at the present 


‘time, not a single quarter of corn would 


be saved for consumption ; but some, on 
the contrary, taken from the consumption, 
so far as the corn of the present year was 
concerned. On this ground, he should, jf 
no other gentleman did, move an alteration 
of the resolution to make it commence 
much earlier in its operation. He also 
objected to that part of the resolution which 
would impose upon ministers the necessity 
of a positive measure, which might excite 
alarm in the country, by extending the 
prohibition after the Ist Oct. if the har- 
vest should not be abundant. He should 
prefer extending the prohibition to the Ist 
of Jan. Ist of March, or even the Ist of 
July, next year, if necessary, leaving to 
ministers, if the next crop should be abun- , 
dant, to open the distilleries by proclama- 
tion, an act which would give the country 
universal satisfaction. He would, there- 
fore, give to the West Indians this tem. 
porary relief, but he would not give to 
them the slightest hopes of its being 
repeated, because he would not sufler 
the agricultural interests of the country to 


be permanently invaded. The hon. gent, ' 


concluded by moving as an amendment, 
That the 10th of June should be substitu- 
ted for the Ist of July as the period when 
the prohibition of the use of corn in the 
distilleries should commence. On the 
question being put, 
Mr. Yorke condemned the interference 

of parliament with the agriculture of the 
country. Great Britain and Ireland must 
be able to produce sufficient for their con- 
sumption, if their agriculture was not to be 
interfered with by impolitic measures of 
this description. The shutting of the 
ports of the continent against us would 
amount to a bounty on the improvement 
and extension of agriculture, not only with 
respect to corn, but the cultivation of hemp. 
This measure he considered as a dangerous 
experiment, and agreed with the hon. 
gent. who spoke last, that no hope should 
be held out to the West India merchants 
that this measure should ever again be re- 
sorted to. He did not see why a certain 
sum might not be lent to the West Indies 
upon adequate security, to enable the pro- 
prietors to turn their lands to the produc- 
tion of other articles. He would even 
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prefer, rather than break ia upon a grand 
principle, to grant a sum of money to his 
majesty to enable him to purchase a quan- 
tity of the redundant sugar, for the relief 
of the West Indian merchants. ; 

Mr. Davies Giddy considered it of the 
highest importance to encourage the agri- 
culture by exportation, consumption in 
breweries and distilleries, and in every 
possible mode. He was, however, of opi- 
nion, that in times of necessity the legis- 
lature had a right to interfere and prevent 
every other consumption of corn, in order 
to save it for human food; but whilst he 
admitted this right, he contended as strong- 
ly, that nothing would so legitimately 
give that right as the deficiency of human 
food. The reason why he thought that 
agriculture ought to be encouraged, was 
because nothing could make a country so 
truly great as to render it independent, for 
articles of necessity, of any other nation. 
He should never, therefore, consent to any 
interference with the agriculture of the 
country for any object of external inte- 
rest. 

Mr. Barham re-asserted and vindicated 
some of his former statements, respecting 
the motives of the opposition to this mea- 
sure, and argued at considerable length in 
support of it. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne argued that some 


means should be devised for taking off 


some of the redundant stock of sugar. If 
the effect of the measure should be to in- 
jure the landed interest, no gentleman 
would consent to it; but the object of the 
measure was, to prevent the consequences 
of a scarcity if the next crop should not 
be a good one. . 

Sir John Sebright could not avoid enter- 
ing his protest against this measure, and 
declared, that though he was one of the 
landed interest, he did not object to this 
measure on any narrow view, but from the 
opinion that it was fraught with injury to 
the agriculture of the country. 

Mr. H. Lascelles recalled the attention 
of the committee to the real question be- 
fore them. The resolution under consi- 
deration, was, whether the use of corn in 
distilleries, from the Ist of July to the 
Ist of October should be prohibited. Dur- 
ing that period the distilleries usually were 
stopped, so that no injury could be done 
thereby to the landed interest. He could 
not see why the measure should not be re- 
sorted to, vesting in his majesty’s ministers 
a discretion as to the continuance of the 


prohibition; because they would be bound 
Vow XI. 


to take into their consideration the nature 
of the harvest and the price of corn, and 
would be responsible for the exercise of 
that discretion. 

Lord Binning agreed to the amendment 
made by his hon. friend. 

Mr. Portnan enumerated the inconveni- 
ences that would be suffered by distillers, 
if the use of corn were to be prohibited in 
distilleries on the Ist of July, both in con- 
sequence of the corn they had on hand 
ground, and of the loss they would sustain 
from the cattle, which were now fed upon 
grains in warm houses, being exposed to 
the effect of the open air. 

Mr. Whitbread wished merely to state 
the ground of the vote which he meant to 
give. He should certainly support the 
amendment of his hon. friend, because 
he thought, that if any effect at all were 
to be expected from the measure, it must 
be by adopting that amendment. But as 
he was an enemy to the measure in any 
shape, he should feel himself bound to op- 
pose the Resolution in chief. 

Mr. Coke declared his intention to fol- 
low the example of his hon. friend, and te 
vote for the amendment, and against the 
Resolution.—The house then divided : For 
the Amendment 89; against it 71. Ma- 
jority 18. After which, the period of the 
commencement of the prohibition was 
fixed for the 15th of June for Scotland, 
and the 20th for Ireland. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 30. 

[Roman Catuonic Petition.] Viscount 
Sidmouth rose for the purpose of calling 
their lordships’ attention to a question of 
considerable importance, as it regarded a 
fair and true statement of what might in 
the course of discussion be uttered in that 
house. It was astanding order (although 
their Jordships very properly did not en- 
force it) that no report should be given of 
their debates. Yet if their lordships per- 
mitted these reports to be given, still it 
was incumbent upon every person giving 
such report, that he should do it in a fair, 
correct, and impartial manner. His Jord- 
ship thought himself very much misrepre- 
sented in having sentiments attributed to 
him which he abhorred and detested. The 
misrepresentation he complained of was 
contained in ‘ The British Press’ news- 
paper, published last Saturday, giving an 
account of what passed in debate in their 
lordships’ house on Friday night, during the 
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discussion of the Roman Catholic Petition. 
In that paper sentiments were imputed to 
him the very reverse of those he uttered. 
His lordship here read the passages to 
which he had already alluded. The one 
was where it was said he had uttered the 
following sentiments :—“ The grand ob- 
ject of legislative care should be the body 


of the Irish population, who are in the 


habit of looking exclusively to their priests, 
from whom they derive scarcely any in- 
formation, and whose interest it is to de- 
tach them from their allegiance to the 
country and king. This is at once the 
cause of their ignorance and disaflection.” 
—Now, he never did utter such sentiments, 
and he did not wish that profession in Ire- 
land should have it so understood. He 
would trouble their lordships with quoting 
another passage, where he was represented 
to have said—* The Protestant Church 
must be maintained in all its dignity and 
rivileges, if we expect to make proselytes. 
Vithout persecution we should make no 
Protestants in Ireland, without persecution 
the Established Church would be over- 
whelmed.” Such sentiments he utterly 
disavowed and detested ; he never did ex- 
press himself to that effect; but, as their 
lordship would recollect, he had on that 
occasion spoken language of an opposite 
meaning. He had contended, that it.was 
impossible for any church to exist with 
persecution. Thus far he thought it proper 
to make this statement to their lordships, 
before whom he might not be disposed to 
bring any distinct motion, whatever mode 
of conduct he might think proper to pur- 
sue hereafter in regard to this subject. 
[Orpers 1n Counctt.] Lord Auckland 
mace a few observations on what he con- 
ceived to be the tendency of the Orders in 
Council, as proved by the documents on 
the table, to injure the trade of the coun- 
try; it appeared by an Account upon the 
table, of Exports and Imports for the 
quarter ending the 5th of Jan. last, that 
our exports.had considerably diminished, 
compared with those of the corresponding 
quarter in the preceding year. He thought 
it highly necessary, that the house should 
be in possession of the fullest information 
upon this subject; and for that purpose 
he should move for an Account of Exports 
and Imports from and into the port of 
London, with the duties and drawbacks, 
distitiguishing British manufactures, &e. 
for fur months, up to the Ist of May 
4808, and similar accounts for Liverpool, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Hull, and another port. 
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Earl Bathurst had no objection to the 
motion, but contended that the Orders in 
Council ought not to be represented as the 
cause of the diminution of our trade in the 
quarter ending the 5th of Jan. as that was 
effected by orders given in the preceding 
quarter, which orders were issued in con- 
sequence of the rigorous execution of the 
enemy’s decrees against our commerce. 
It was as a remedy for the latter evil that 
the Orders in Council were resorted to. 
Lord Grenville contended that it was 
clear, from the documents on the table, 
that our trade had materially diminished ; 


our exports in the quarter ending the 5th 


of Jan. 1807, being 5,500,000/. and in 
that ending the 5th of Jan. 1808, only 
4,170,000/. To what other cause could 
this be imputed, except to the orders in 
council? and he was convinced that proof 
upon proof would continually accumulate 
of the highly injurious effects of these 
orders. How would the country be ena- 
bled to carry on the contest in which 
we were engaged, if those resources failed 
which we drew from our commerce? The 
object of the enemy, therefore, was to injure 
that commerce by every possible means, 
Surely, then, it was a most fatal policy for 
the government of this country to adopt 
measures which had a direct tendency to’ 
depress and diminish that commerce ;. and 
which, it appeared, had actually had that 
effect. With respect to the United States 
of America also, the policy of the minis- 
ters appeared to have an equally injurious 
tendency. Fortunately, however, the ef- 
fects of their rashness appeared likely to 
be counteracted by the rashness of the 
enemy, whose contact, it might be rea- 
sonably hoped, would tend to throw Ame- 
rica into the arms of this country. Every 
day’s experience must more and more con- 


tendency of this measure. With respect to 
America, understanding that a negociation 
was now pending, he should abstain at 
present from asking any explanation upon 
that subject. His lordship concluded by 
repeating his conviction of the malignant 
influence of this measure, and expressing 


vince his majesty’s ministers of the ruinous — 


a hope that his majesty’s ministers would . 


be induced to act with magnanimity in 
rescinding these Orders in Council, from a 
conviction of the necessity of so doing ; 
and in the hope of its speedy accomplish- 
ment, his lordship intimated that it was 
not his intention at present to press-the 
motion upon this subject of which he had 
given notice previous to the recess. 
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Lord Hawkesbury contended, that the | noble lords, that the putting the question 
diminution of exports alluded to could not | had not been heard. Earl Stanhope said, 
be fairly imputed to the Orders in Coun-| that the noble and learned lord had put 
cil; as there was only one month in the | and carried them in a parenthesis. The 
quarter, that of Dec., which was subjected | lord Chancellor observed, that -he had 
to their operation, and in that month there | merely said, “ ordered,” conceiving there 
was no diminution compared with the cor-| was no objection to the motion. Here 
responding month in the preceding year. | the conversation dropped ; and earl Ba- 
The diminution, therefore, was to be at-| thurst moved for Accounts similar to those 
tributed to other causes, and these were! moved for by lord Auckland, from all the 
the effects of the decrees of the enemy.| ports of Great. Britain, which were or- 
With respect to America, he denied that | dered. 
the Orders in Council had any effect inj [Inpictment Brit.] On the question 

roducing the embargo, it being now well | for the third reading of this bill, 
known that that measure was resorted to} Earl Stanhope thought it ought not to be 
in consequence of the new and more rigo- | proceeded upon in so thin a house, and 
rous decrees issued by the French govern- | moved to discharge the order. 
ment, and the expectation that retaliatory Lord Ellenborough, after having insisted, 
measures Would be adopted by the British | as he bad done on a former occasion, that 
government. It could not of course be | the principle ‘of the bill was misunderstood 
expected, that he should say any thing | and misrepresented, and that he consider- 
respecting the present state of the relations ed the opposition to it no better than a 
becween this country and the United | tub thrown out for the purpose of catching 
States; but this he was entitled to say, | popular applause, added, that he could not 
that it was the earnest wish of his majes- avoid observing, that he, as chief justice 
ty’s ministers to maintain that friendship | of the king’s bench, was entitled to some 
and good-will with the United States, | degree of respect, but he had been grossly 
which was so beneficial to both countries, calumniated by an individual of that house 
and to adopt every measure for that pur- | having compared him to those monsters, 
pose that was consistent with the mainte-, who in fermer reigns had disgraced the 
nance of the dearest rights and the best | bench of justice, such as Scroggs, Jeffries, 
interests of this country. | &c. But he should treat the calumny and 

The Earl of Lauderdale maintained, that | the ealumniator with contempt. On a for- 
the Orders in Council were held out as a| mer occasion he had been blamed for his 
measure of immediate efficacy, in inducing | taciturnity, for which he would not apolo- 
the enemy to revoke his decrees, and that | gise to that individual, but he would ex- 
they had iailed in their intended effect. | plain the reason to that house. 

The Lord Chancellor urged, that when- Ear] Stanhope disavowed any intention, 
ever the question was argued, it ought to | on his part, to impute the smallest miscon- 
be argued in this point of view, namely, | duct to the noble and learned lord; he 
what would have been the effect of the | had said, and he had a right to say, that 
enemy’s decrees upon our commerce if the | such monsters and villains as Scroggs 
Orders in Council had not been issued. It | and Jetiries had filled the office of judge ; 
was not enough to say there was a diminu-| but it was impossible for him to have 
tion of commerce now ; but the question | found any resemblance between them and 
was, what would have been the diminution | the noble and learned lord; and if that 
under the continued operation of the ene- | 
my’s decrees, if the measure of the Orders | it was more than any other noble lord was 
in Council had not been resorted to ? disposed to do in that house. The rash 

Lord Holland contended, that the dimi- | misconception and precipitancy which had 
nution being shewn after the Orders in| been applied to what had fallen from him- 
Council had operated, it lay upon those | self, convinced his mind that it might be 
who supported those orders, to prove that | improper to-delegate the power proposed 
such diminution resulted from some other | by that bill even to that noble and learned 
cause. lord. 

Some further conversation ensued, in} The motion for discharging the order 
consequence of the lord chancellor’s hay- | was negatived. On the question being 
ing stated that the motion had been put | put for the third reading of the bill, 
and carried an hour and a_haif ago. | ‘The Earl of Moira objected to it, ob- 
Some astonishment was expressed by some | serving that the operation of the bill would 


‘ 


noble and learned lord feltany resemblance, 
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bear hard upon the poor. A wealthy man, 
if arrested on a charge of misdemeanor, 


» would find no difficulty in procuring bail, 


but a poor man might find it impossible ; 
and in that case he would be sent to gaol. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
noble lord’s objection was too general, in- 
asmuchas it would apply to the gereral 
operation of the law in holding to bail; but 
the fact was, that reference was always 
had to a man’s circumstances, and the 
amount of bail regulated accordingly. His 
Jordship shortly detailed the provisions of 
the bill, respecting which it was for the 
house to decide. 

Lord Erskine repeated several of his for- 
mer objections to the bili, and contended 
that no necessity had been shewn for mak- 
ing any alteration in the law as establish- 
ed by our ancestors. He particularly ob- 
jected to that part of the bill which placed 
the attorney general on a level with a 
grand jury, and authorized the holding to 
bail upon information filed ex officio. 

Lord Ellenborough went over some of his 
former arguments in favour of the bill, and 
with respect to informations filed by the 
attorney general, contended, that the rea- 
‘son of the thing required that it should not 
be merely a notice to the party to run 
away, but that there should be the means 
of compelling the party to answer. With 
respect to the objection, that the attorney 
general was not compelled to receive affi- 
davits of the facts on which he filed an in- 
formation, it perhaps might be thought 
expedient by the court of king’s bench 
not to hold a man to bail on such an infor- 


mation unless it was supported by an affi-’ 


davit. 

Lord Holland contended, that no incon- 
venience had been shewn to have resulted 
from the present practice which it was at 
allnecessary to remedy. He objected there- 
fore to making an unnecessary alteration 
in the law. Fe had a right to suppose in 
arguing this question, the case of an attor- 
ney general being the instrument of a ty- 
rannical government, and then the provi- 
sions of this bill might prove highly inju- 
rious to the liberty of the subject. 

Ear] Stanhope objected to the bill upon 
similar grounds. He had expected that 
the noble and learned lord would have 
acknowledged the statement respecting the 
expressions used by him’to have been erro- 


neous. 


Lord Ellenborough still thought that the 
expressions were improperly applied to 
him. 


Earl Stanhope again denied that the ex. 
pressions were intended to be applied to’ 
the noble and learned lord, and objected 
to any reference to expressions uséd in a 
former debate. 

After some further conversation, the 
house divided on the question for the third 
reading : Contents 13; Non-contents. 6, 
—Majority 7. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 30. 

Corrus SusPEnsron.] 
Mr. Sheridan presented a petition from: 
Mr. James Tandy, wine-merchant, of 
Dublin, . stating that above three years 
since, without any crime or misconduct 
whatever on his part, he was suspected by 


the Irish government of treasonable prac- 


tices; that he immediately surrendered 
himself and underwent several successive 
examinations before the privy council, at 
which he answered fully and truly every 
question put to him; that after having 
been detained three weeks in the custody 
ofa king’s messénger, without any cause 
explained to him, he was committed, under 
a warrant from the Chief Secretary of the 
Lord Lieutenant, to the common gaol of 
Kilmainham, where he was confined for 
three years, and treated with peculiar 
harshness and severity ; at the end of 
which period he was liberated without be- 
ing brought to trial, without being acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the alledged charge 
against him, or informed who were his ac- 
cusers, though he had repeatedly and ur- 
gently applied to know the same ; that he 
had suffered severely in health, &c. and 
praying reliefi—The petition was ordered 
to lie on the table-—Mr. Sheridan after- 
wards presented other Petitions of a 
similar nature from Bernard Foy, who 
had been confified 18 months in the’ 
Newgate of Dublin; Thomas Ridgeway, 
an English merchant, who had been a 
considerable time confined in Kilmainham 
gaol ; and Henry Hughes, confined in the 
same prison. 

Sir A. Wellesley said, he rather believed 
the government of the country had good 
grounds for confining those several per- 
sons: it was about the period of the last 
rebellious insurrection which broke out in 
Dublin. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that the mere 
declaration of the right hon. baronet, that 
he-‘ rather believed’ the government of the 
day had good grounds for confining these 
petitioners, was rather a vague mode of 
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justifying so severe an injury to them as a 
jong and rigorous imprisonment, without 
assigning any specific charge, and refusing 
their repeated applications to be brought 
to trial to confront their accusers. He 
thought that British subjects ought not to 
be subjected to such severitits, without 
strong and positive grounds of crimination. 


However, there were some other petitions | 


to be presented of a similar nature, and as 
soon as they should all come before the 
house, he should name a day for submitting 
a proposition on the subject, when the 
right hon. Secretary would have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining himself fully —The 
etitions were ordered to lie on the table. 
[Firra Rerorr or Mittrary Inauiry.] 
Mr. Rose, pursuant to his notice, begged 
to call the attention of the house to that 
part of the Fifth Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Military Inquiry, which seemed 
to reflect upon the conduct of the Board 
of Treasury, from the year 1796 to 1799, 
as if that Board had been, as insinuated in 
the Report, inattentive to its duty, in con- 
trolling the expenditure for the hospital de- 
partment. The right hon. gent. then 
shewed, that the Treasury Board had not 
been negligent of its duty on that head, 
as would appear from the paper for which 
he meant to move. He then bore testi- 


Apothecary General, who had supplied 
medicines to the army on more reasonable 
terms than the Apothecaries Company did 
to the ‘navy, and concluded by moving, 
« That there be laid before the house co- 
pies of all proceedings of the Lords of the 
Treasury, between the Ist of Dec. 1796 
and the 3ist of August 1799, relative to 
payments made to the Apothecary General 
for medicines and surgical instruments 
supplied tothe army.”—After a few obser- 
vations from Mr. Yorke, in corroboration 
of the testimony in favour of the Apothe- 
cary General’s conduct, and calling on 
the house to suspend all judgment upon 
this report till the whole of the case 
should be before them ; the motion was 
agreed to. 

[Smatt Pox Prevention Bitt.] Mr. 
Fuller rose to move for leave to bring in a 
bill to prevent the spreading of the Small 
Pox infection. It was not his intention 
to attempt enforcing the vaccine inocu- 
lation. He would leave that open to the 
Operation of its own merits. But with 
respect to the Smal! Pox, it was often found 
that the infection was widely spread from 
the modern mode of treating that disease ; 
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for the patients, instead of being closely 
confined to their rooms, as was formerly 
the custom, under the modern practice 
were ordered to walk abroad, by which 
means the air of the vicinage was infected, 
and the disease communicated through 
whole districts. His object in this bill, 
then, would be to prevent any persons 
from opening houses for Small Pox inocu- 
lation within less than three miles distance 
from any great town, village, or assem- 
blage of dwelling houses joined together ; 
and to oblige all such persons to keep their 
patients within doors during the whole 
continuance of the disorder; and also 
where any person shall have caught the 
infection in any such town, &c. to enable 
the parish officers, at the parish expence, 
to remove such person to the distance of 
three miles, until recovered from the dis- 
order ; and where any infected persons 
shall appear abroad, to enable the parish- 
officers to enforce their return within doors, 
He meant also to enforce the observance 


‘of this law by penalties, which should be 


applied to the relief of the persons who, 
by their means, shall have caught the 


| disease : but such penalties not to be paid 


until two months after conviction: and 
then, if no mischief shall have accrued te 


| others from the misconduct of the parties, 
mony to the merits and integrity of the | 


| 


the’ magistrates to have a discretion in 
mitigating the fine. If leave was given to 
bring in the ~bill, he meant to have it 
printed, and to lie over until next session. 
—Leave was given accordingly. 

[Bank or Iretanp.] Sir John Newport 
rose to bring forward his promised resolu- 
tion for declaring catholics eligible to fill 
the high offices of the Bank of Ireland. Of 
all the restrictions which the penal laws of 
Ireland had imposed upon the catholics, he 
commented on the absurdity of enacting 
that the creed of a Director in a commer- 
cial establishment should be a bar to the 
exertion of his talents in promoting the in- 
terests of the concern; or that, in appoint- 
ing a director, the proprietors of such a 
concern should be bound, in the first in- 
stance, to inquire into his form of worship. 
Ireland was the only country in Europe 
where this was the case. But, in the act 
for establishing the Bank of Ireland, no 
such restriction appeared; and it was only 
in the charter made out in consequence of 
that act, that any idea of religious restric- 
tion was introduced. By an act of 1793, 
the Irish parliament had very much relaxed 
those restrictions which precluded Irish 
catholics from holding certain offices, and 
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reduced the number to a very few offices 
of state. But he believed no man ever 
imagined the office of a bank director was 
one from which it was intended to exclude 
them; on the contrary, he had the assu- 
rance of a secretary of state for Ireland, 
that it was meant the catholics should be 
admitted to the directorship; and, upon 
recurring to the act of 1793, he found they 
were eligible to become members of any 
Jaw body, corporate or commercial, for 
they were precluded from none but Trinity 
college, any bye-law to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The charter, however, or- 
dered it otherwise; law opinions had been 
taken on the subject, and the counsel on 
both sides differed. One was of opinion 
that the catholics were not precluded; but 
the other thought, that as the preclusion 
was by a charter, and not a bye-law, the 
exclusion was valid. By the Irish bank 
act of 1781-2, it was forbidden to any 
company, above the number of six, to form * 
any bank or take a pubiic credit, under a 
heavy penalty, save the bank of Ireland. 
But the protestants were compensated for 
this privation in their eligibility to become 
bank governors and directors, while to the 
catholics, thus deprived of their common 
Jaw rights, no compensation whatever was 
given. But he should think, that if in any 
purview of the act it was thought liable to 
such a construction, it would be the duty 
ot the legislature to restore to the catholic 
his common law right, or place him on the 
same commercial footing in this respect 
with the protestants. He might be asked, 
why this question was not brought forward 
sooner? He would answer, the bank char- 
ter was not renewed since 1791, and con- 
sequently there was no opportunity of 
bringing it before parliament. There was 
a period in the history of this country, 
when a great portion of the people were 
known to be disaffected to the Hanoverian 
succession; and it was then the wise po- 
licy of the legislature to stimulate those 
persons to vest their money in the public 
funds, in order to attach them to the wel- 
fare of the state; and if such policy was 
wise in that case, was it not equally so 
with respect to the catholics? He knew, 
from the best authority, that the great 
body of the bank proprietors were by no 
means favourable to their exclusion, any 
more than other liberal men. Ifa Roman- 
catholic was possessed of 50,000/. property 
in bank stock, was it not a case of injustice 
that the proprietors could not ayail them- 
selves of his talents and abilities in the 


management of their concern? The house 
had now before them no complaints against 
their admission ; they had not before them 
the petition of protestant corporations 


praying the continuance of the exclusion, . 


like those which came before the -Irish 
parliament in 1696, from the protestant 
coal-porters of Dublin, complaining that 
one Darby Ryan, a catholic coal-dealer, 
employed coa!-porters of his own persua- 
sion, to the great injury of the protestant 
interest, and praying that he might be 
obliged to employ protestant porters te 
carry his commodities; which petition was 
referred to the comimmitiee of grievances. 
In 1702 a petition was presented from the 
protestant mayor and aldermen of Lime- 
rick, complaining that papists were allowed 
to dwell amongst them, and follow their 
trades and callings, much to the injury of 
the protestant interest, and praying they 
might be banished from the city, which 
was accordingly done; and in 1704 a pe- 
tition was presented to the same parliament 
from about twenty catholics, who were 
suffered to reside in Limerick and Galway, 
praying they might be allowed to retain 
with them their wives and children, upon 
their giving security for their good beha- 
viour ; but it was rejected. He hoped he 
was addressing himself to a more just and 
liberal parliament, and concluded by moy- 
ing a resolution, “ That catholics ought 
to be considered eligible to become gover- 
nors, deputy-governors, and directors of 
the bank of Ireland, if otherwise qualified.” 

Mr. Foster said, the Irish bank was 
placed on the same footing with the bank 
of England, and he did not see why a dis- 
tinction should take place in one country 
which was not proposed for the other. 
He deprecated thus bringing forward old 
oppressions to countenance new innova- 
tions. In proposing hereafter a renewal 
of the charter, he did not intend by any 
means to heap new burthens on the catho- 
lics ; he would leave the charter just as it 
stood at present, and if the catholics found 
themselves aggrieved, they might petition 
parliament, which they did not do now. He 
concluded by moving, that the house should 
proceed to the other orders of the day. 

Mr. Windham observed, that as the right 
hon. gent. said he did not mean to exclude 
the catholics, he hoped he would support 
the Resolution. As the old penal laws 
were repealed, why not repeal this? No 
one surely could say this was so serious & 
state matter as to endanger the existence 
of the constitution or the church. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
did not,see the utility of altering the law 5 
there was surely no grievance in continu- 
ing the same law to lreland which was in 
force here. If any alteration was to take 

lace, the time would be when the charter 
was about to be renewed, and not now éo 
engraft a new bill on the old bill. .He did | 
not desire that the new charter should pre- 
judice the Irish catholics; on the contrary, 
he had no objection to enter a declaratory 
clause in future, giving the legislature a 
power of interfering in their defence. 

Mr. Mertin was glad the right hon. 
gent. had it not in his intention to re-enact 
the penal code. He thought our ancestors 
had as good reasons for their severity as 
we had now for our exclusion, and he was 
sure posterity would repay us as we repaid 
those who went before us. The case of 
Ireland did not apply to this country at 
all, where the majority were protestants, 
but in Ireland he would venture to say the 
principal merchants were catholics. 

On the division there appeared: For 
the amendment 64; Against it 61.—Ma- 
jority 3. 


List of the Minority. 


Milton, viscount 
Montgomery, C. 
Moore, P. 
Newport, sir J. 
Parnell, II. 

Petty, lord Henry 
Phillips, R. M. 
Piggot, sir A. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Ponsonby, Hen. G. 
Power, Richard 
Russell, lord W. 
Sharp, R. 

Shipley, W. 
Smith, W. 

Talbot, R. W. 
Temple, earl 
Templetown, visc. 
‘Thornton, H. 
Tierney, G. 
Vansittart, G. 
Vernon, G. G. V. 
Walpole, hon, G. 
Ward, hon. J. W. 
Warrender, sir G, 
Western, C. 
Whitbread, S. 
Windham, W. 
Wynne, sir W. W. 


Abercromby, J. 
Anstruther, sir J. 
Aubrey, sir J. 
Bagenal, W. 
Barham, J. F. 
Bradshaw, A, C. 
Brand, T. 

Combe, H. C. 
Creevey, I’. 
Dundas, R. L. 
Ebrington, viscount 
Eden, W. F. E. 
Elliot, W. 
Estcourt, J. G. 
Grattan, H. 
Greenough, G. B. 
Halsey, J. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hippesley, sir J. C. 
Horner, F. 

Hume, W. Hoare 
Kempe, T. 
Latouche, R. 
Lawrence, F, 
Leach, J. 

Lefevre; C. Shaw 
Lemon, sir W. 
Madocks, W. A. 
Martin, R. 


Maule, W. R. Tellers. 
Milbanke, sir R. C. W. Wynne 


Miller, sir T. J. Calcraft. 
{Locat Miuitia Bitt.] The house then 
went into a committee on the Local Mili- 
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clause, allowing volunteers to transfer 
themselves into local militia, 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope stated that a per- 
son might remove from one district to 
another where there would be no ballot, 
and where he could not get into a volun- 
teer corps, they being full. This man 
being perfectly free, would receive more 


| wages than the other.—Nothing was done 


on this suggestion. 

On the reading of the twentieth clause, 
providing that an oath shall be taken by 
every volunteer entering into the local 
militia, that he had received no bounty 
except the two guineas allowed by the 
act, Mr. C. Wynne observed that in this 
case a strong temptation to perjury ex- 
isted, and there was every opportunity for 
evasion; he therefore objected to the 
oath. He contended that the frequency 
with which oaths were administered had 
much diminished their influence on the 
public mind, especially when they were 
administered in cases where there was 
every temptation to perjury.— Mr. Wind- 
ham, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Wilberforce, sir 
S. Romilly, sir T. Turton, and Mr. Ste- 
phens, joined with Mr. Wynne, in his re- 
presentation of the mischievous effects that 
resulted to the community from the fre- 
quency of appointing oaths to be taken in 
improper cases, ; and declared their con- 
viction of the soundness of the common 
law principle, which prohibits oaths being 
taken by persons strongly interested in the 
cause.—Lord Castlereagh agreed that the 
oath should be left out, and that the clause 
should remain with the provision that a 
declaration to the same purport should be 
signed by the volunteer, with a penalty of 
201. if false. 

In the twenty second clause, exempting 
persons who shall have served four years 
in the local militia from being liable to 
sérve therein again for four years after, 
two amendments were proposed. One 
was, that instead of the term of the exemp- 
tion for four years, the exemption should 
be till the turn came by rotation. The 
other, proposed by lord Milton, was, that 
one who served four years in the local 
militia should be for two years, subsequent 
to the close of that period, exempt from 
the regular militia ballot. Both were 
agreed to. 

Upon one of the clauses, lord Milton 
moved as an amendment, that the officers 
commanding in the local militia should 
have the same qualification in point of 


tia bill, On the reading of the nineteenth | property, with officers of the same rank 
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in the regular militia. Lord Castlereagh 
having opposed the amendment, the com- 
mittee divided upon it: 
Ayes 31; Noes 107.—Majority 76. 

Lord Temple objected to the clause sub- 
jecting the Local Militia to martial law, 
when called out on temporary duty, and 
proposed, that a court martial should have 
the power of inflicting upon them any 

unishment, excepting corporal punish- 
ment, which should not be inflicted upon 
them without the consent of his majesty, 


- conveyed through the lord lieutenant of 


the county. Lord Castlereagh coutended, 
that it would be improper to have one law 
for the Regular, and another law for the 
Local Militia. Lord Temple afterwards 
moved a clause, providing that no sentence 
imposing a corporal punishment should be 
carried into execution, till it had received 
the approbation of his majesty. The clause 
was supported by Mr. Windham, Mr. C. 


Wynne, sir G. Warrender, and Mr. 


Lyttleton; and opposed by sir James 
Pulteney, the Solicitor General for Scot- 
land, Mr. Ellison, and Mr. R. Dundas. 
On a division, the numbers were: For the 
Amendment 14; against it 101.—Majo- 


rity against the Amendment 87. Several 


verbal amendments were made in the pro- 
gress of the bill through the committee. 
The house resuraed, and the Report was 
brought up, with an understanding that 
the bill should. be recommitted on Friday 
next, so far as respects the new clauses 


proposed by lord Castlereagh. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 31. 

[Intsh CLercy ResipEnce Onthe 
third reading of this bill, an amendment 
was proposed by the earl of Moira, to 
save the privileges of the peers, arch- 
bishops, and bishops of Ireland, with res- 
pect to chaplains ; which, after some con- 
versation between his lordship, lord 
Hawkesbury, Harrowby, and Redesdale, 
the duke of Norfolk, the lord Chancellor, 
and the bishop of Limerick, was agreed to 
with a slight alteration; as was also a 
clause proposed by lord Harrowby to 
obtain returns with respect to the residence 
of the clergy, after a few observations 
from the archbishop of Cashel, and lords 
Redesdale and Hawkesbury. The bill was 
then passed. 

{Irish Giese Louse Bitt.] On the 
report of the Irish glebe house bill being 
presented, the duke of Norfolk objected 
to the amendments made in the committee, 


on the ground that they might endanger 
the rejection of the bill in the other house, 
Lord Redesdale thought the amendments 
essential. After a few observations from 
the duke of Norfolk in reply, the house 
divided on the question for agreeing to the 
amendments : Contents 6; Not-contents 2, 
Majority 4.—The bill was then passed, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 31. 


[Bank or Mr. Foster 
presented a bill for regulating and pro- 
longing the Charter of the Bank of Ire- 
land, and for enabling the governor and 
company of the said bank to advance a 
loan of one million and a quarter for tlie 
service of his majesty. 

Sir J. Newport complained of the preci. 
pitancy with which this bill was forced 
upon the house. It was, in his mind, a 
measure of too much importance to be 
thus hurried forward ; and, for one, he 
had strong objections to it altogether. 
First, because he thought it was founded 
on the worst bargain that ever was made 
for the public, namely, a loan of a certain 
sum of money to be advanced by the Irish 
bank to the government of the country, at 
5 per cent. the highest rate of interest 
which the law allowed them to charge 
upon discounts on any tradesman’s bills 
in this country. Secondly, because, as the 
Finance Committee had suggested regu- 
lations with respect to the bank of England 
highly advantageous to the public, he 
wished them to have an opportunity of 


considering and recommending similar 


regulations with respect to the bank of 
Ireland, before the charter was renewed 
or prolonged. Overtures had been made 
to himself, while chancellor of the Irish 
exchequer, for a renewal of the charter ; 
but he had set his face against it, and the 
only bonus he could see that the right 
hon. gent. had obtained for the public by 
this bargain, was, that the bank agreed to 
forego any claims they might have had 
for managing the public debt ; but surely 
the government of Ireland was not at so 
low an ebb of credit as not to be able to 
borrow this loan of so large a sum, on better 
terms than the humblest trader paid for 
discount of his bills at their counter. 

Mr. Foster said, that, so far from preci- 
pitating this measure without allowing 
time to consider it, the documents had been 
on the table of the house above three 
weeks.—The bill was read the first time. 
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[ConpucT oF Sir Home Popsam.] 
Mr. S. Lushington (member for Yar- 
mouth) rose and spoke as ollows :—Be- 
fore I proceed, sir, to state the grounds of 
the motion which I shall shortly have the 
honour of proposing to the house. | wish 
in a few words to call to their recollection, 
those circumstances which originally in- 
duced me to bring this transaction to their 
notice. Iam the more anxious to do this, 
because it has very unfairly been said, that 
I made a personal attack on the hon. cap- 
tain without giving him any notice of my 
intention of so doing. It will be in the 
recollection of the house that an hon. 
baronet (sir Francis Burdett) some months 
since made a motion for an account of the 
Droits of Admiralty without any previous 
notice, and the chancellor of the exche- 
quer requested him to postpone it to the 
following day for the purpose of having 
time to consider of it. At that time I had 
notthe honour of the slightest personal ac- 
quaintance with the hon. baronet, but be- 
ing apprehensive that the motion, as it was 
then worded, would not attain his object, 
I followed him out of the house, and sug- 
gested some alterations, which might com- 
prehend the Droits to the Crown as well as 
the Admiralty Droits, as the former much 
exceeded the latter in amount, and added, 
‘that I myself knew an instance of gross 
misapplication of that fund. The case of 
the Etrusco occurred to me, but distrust- 
ing the accuracy of my memory, I went 
the next day to Doctor’s Commons for the 
‘purpose of ascertaining whether my recel- 
lection of the case was correct. On this 
head I was soon quite satisfied. Being 
unavoidably delayed till rather late, on 
my entrance into the house, I found the 
hon. baronet on his legs making his mo- 
tion. I immediately inquired of a noble 
lord (Ossulston) and an hon. gent. near 
me (Mr. Brand), if sir Home Popham was 
in the house, as I did not know him by 
sight. Being answered in the affirmative, 
I determined to state the case, if any ob- 
jection should be made tothe hon. baronet’s 
motion. Tomy great surprize the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer positively asserted 
that no instance of the misapplication of 
these funds had ever taken place. In re- 
ply to this statement, I mentioned the 
eading features of the case of the Etrusco; 
and, sir, I shall ever consider it my duty 
to make known to this house every misap- 
plication of public money, which may 
eome within my knowledge ; and in this 


instance I was more particularly called 


Vou. XI. 


upon by tlie assertion of the right hon. 
gent.—It will not be necessary for me to 
go into any long discussion as to the ille- 
ality of the trade in which the hon. cap- 
tain was engaged, or to dwell upon the 
circumstances, which induced the legisla- 
ture to enact such strong provisions against 
any British subject engaging in a trade to 
the East Indies without the licence of the 
East India company. It will be sufficient 
to observe, that one of the principal ob- 
jects they had in view, was to protect the 
East India company against the traffic 
which was carried on from Ostend, a port 
which possessed singular advantages for 
this commerce, because no duties were 
payable either inwards or outwards. The 
law therefore not only prohibited British 
subjects from trading themselves, but 
also from lending money to any foreigners 
whatever for the purpose of carrying it 
on. I say, sir, that when the legisla- 
ture made these enactments they had 
Ostend particularly in view.—It may 
perhaps, sir, be said, that I am reviving a 
transaction antiquated from the length of 
time which has elapsed since its’ com- 
mencement. It is true that the origin of 
the transaction is old, but the end of it is 
recent; the grant was made in 1805, and 
though the hon. captain has received 
18,0001. out of the proceeds, admiral Ro- 
binson has not yet been reimbursed his 
expences. In 1787, the hon. captain, then 
a lieutenant in the navy, applied to the 
Admiralty for leave of absence to go to the 
East Indies, and was at first refused on the 
ground that the Admiralty could not give 
him leave to go to the. East Indies without 
consent of the East India Company. These 
letters are so short, and so clearly explain 
the origin of this transaction, and prove 
the hon. captain’s knowledge of its illega- 
lity, that I shall read them to the house.— 
Copy of a letter from lieutenant Home 
Popham to Philip Stephens, esq. Secretary 
to the Admiralty: ‘ Dover-street, Feb, 
‘ 12, 1787.—Sir; Having had the permis- 
‘ sion of lord Howe to apply for leave of 
‘ absence to goto the East Indies to follow 
‘ my private affairs, I beg you will do me 
‘the favour to move their lordships to 
‘ grant me two years leave of absence for 
‘that purpose from the date hereof, [ 
‘have, &c. Home Pornam.—Copy of a 
letter from P. Stephens, esq. to lieutenant 
Home Popham.—‘ Admiralty-office, 19th 
‘ February, 1787.—Sir; In return to your 
‘letter of the 16th inst. requesting two 
‘ wy leave to: go to the East Indies fo 
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« transact some private affairs, I am com- 
*manded by my lords commissioners of 
‘ the admiralty to acquaint you, that they 
* cannot give you leave to go into any of 
‘the East India Company’s settlements 
‘without your first obtaining thegcom- 
‘ pany’s permission to go thither. I am, 
« &c. P. Srzvnens.’—Copy of a letter from 
P. Stephens, esq. to lieut. Home Popham: 
« Admiralty -office, 22nd Feb. 1787.—Sir ; 
‘ Having cammunicated to. my lords com- 
‘ missioners of the admiralty your letter 
‘ of the 20th inst. * informing them, that 
* you have no intention to go to any of 
‘the East India company’s settlements, 
private affairs requiring you at the 
* Danish settlement of Fredericknagore, and 
‘ requesting two. years leave of absence 
‘ for that purpose ; I am commanded by 
‘ their lordships. to acquaint you that they 
« do not, think fit to give leave to any offi- 
‘.cers.on, half-pay to.go to.the East Indies, 
*-unless they are employed in the service 
‘ of the East India company. I am, &c. 
Stepuens.’—Copy ofa letter from 
P. Stephens, esq. to lieut. Popham : « Ad- 
* miralty-office, 28th March, 1787 .—Sir ; 
« Having read to my lords commissioners 
«of the Admiralty your letter of + yester- 
« day’s date, desiring you may be indulged 
‘with two years. leave to reside. in the 
‘ Danish settlement of Fredericknagore, in 
the East Indies, on your private affairs, 
‘upon your relinquishing your half-pay 
¢ till you return to England ; I am to ac- 
« quaint youthat their lordships are pleased 
« to give you two years leave for that pur- 
¢ pose upon your relinquishing your half- 
«pay accordingly. I am, &c. P. Sre- 
« pHENS. —One would have supposed, sir, 
that even a lesa observing man than the 
hon, captain, who is by no means deficient 
in penetration, would have suspected that 
all this caution on the part of the Admi- 
ralty was not entirely without cause. One 
would have thought that it must have 
occurred to him, that there was some- 
thing illegal, something not quite correct 
in the tratlic, in which he proposed to en- 
gage. But I have no occasion to have 
recourse to reasoning or supposition; I 
will prove that the hon. captain was per- 
fectly aware of the illegality of this trade, 
though he has thought proper in his Me- 


* Here there is a memorandum in the 


" papers that this letter from lieut. Popham 


could not be found in the Admiralty. 
+ Here is a memorandum that this let- 
ter also could not be found,. ve 


morial to assert his ignorance of it. The 
hon. captaing having obtained this leave, 
immediately went to Ostend, where he 
entered into a commercial connection with 
the house of Charnock and Co. a house of 
all others the most notorious for smugglin 

and illicit trade. It was this house that 
used to fit out cutters, which contended 
even with British vessels, and it is recol- 
lected in the navy how obstinately” the 
British Lion, a cutter fitted out by Messrs, 
Charnock, defended herself against the 
Hyzna, commanded by admiral, then 
captain Thornborough. From this port of 
Ostend, the hon. captain sailed in the 
Ville de Vienne, a vessel of from 400 to 
500 tons burthen, under Imperial colours ; 
and would it be believed went first to 
Bombay, and: afterwards to almost every 
other settlement of the East India com. 
pany, though his leave of absence was ob- 
tained to reside at Fredericknagore. In 
1789 we find him at Calcutta, engaged 
in illicit traffic: of this there can be no 
doubt, because the record from the Court 
of King’s Bench is on the table, and the 
hon. captain has actually pleaded the il- 
legality of the trade to prevent paying a 
debt contracted there; so far therefore he 
has acknowledged himself guilty. In 1790, 
a second voyage in the same ship was me- 
ditated, and on this voyage he sailed with- 
out asking any leave of the Admiralty at 
all. The precautions used on this occa- 
sion will prove past doubt his knowledge 
of the illegality of the trade. In the first 
place the character of the vessel was 
changed from Imperial to Tuscan, and the 
manner in which this was done is not be 
passed by. If gentlemen will turn to the 
100th page of the papers, they will see a 
most curious agreement between Messrs. 
Valle and Borghini, of Leghorn, and sir 
Home Popham: < By this present, though 
‘ private charter party, which the parties 
‘ agree to be of full force and vigour, as an 
‘ agreement made by a Notary Public in 
‘due form, it is agreed to procure papers 
‘which Mr. Popham will make use ta 
‘ cover a ship to undertake the voyage to 
‘the East Indies and back to Leghorn.’ 
Again, ‘ Notwithstanding the said ship is 
‘to be navigated in appearance, on ac- 
‘ count of the said Valle and Borghini, it 
‘is however covenanted and agreed, that 
‘ every profit, loss and event of the said 
‘ ship, her navigation, freight, &c. is and 
«shall be on account and risk of the said 
‘Mr. Popham.’ And in page 101, ¢ Mr. 
* Hornbeck, who is to be deputed as bes 
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« fore-mentioned procurator to the said { chased a ship called the President Wash+ 


«effects of Messrs. Valle and Borghini, 
« shall sign the present agreement, in vir- 
«tue whereof shall guarantee them from 
«every exception, which might be pro- 
«moted fron Mr. Popham against this 
« declaration of bond fide.’ For these false 
and fictitious papers one and a quarter per 
cent. upon the estimated value of the shi 

(5000/.) was paid; yet after all this, after 
these false documents, so procured, after 
neglecting to renew his application to the 
Admiralty for leave of absence, sir Home 
Popham has stated in his Memorial to the 
Treasury, that he believed the tra:le to be 
innocent and legal. In June 1790, then, 
the honourable captain sailed; in what 
character it is difficult to discover, for in 
some of the papers he is designated as 
captain, in others as supercargo; but in 
fact he had the real command of the con- 
cern. I shall here, sir, mention a circum- 
tance, not with a view to accusation, or 
making it a charge, but because it has 
been frequently insinuated, and generally 
circulated out of doors, I shall therefore 


ington, of 950 tons, which he immediately 
christened by the name of his old ship the 
Etrusco, and without any scruple or re= 
morse transferred the papers of the smaller 
vessel to this nearly.double its size. The 
mode of purchase too should not pass by 
entirely unnoticed. It was sold by Messrs. 
T. and W. Francis to one Giacomo Pons, 
and by him transferred to Giorgi by an in- 
dorsement on the bill of sale; _ but, strange 
to say, the indorsement does not bear date 
till the 24th of November 1792; this 
Giorgi signs himself in the charter-party 
of freight with Mr. De Constant, master 
and owner on the 5th of November pre- 
ceding. The hon. captain, indeed, in his 
affidavit, accounts for these extraordinary 
transfers by stating that it was done for 
greater caution: for what purpose this 
greater caution was used I leave the house 
to judge. Having reached Canton, an 
agreement was there entered into begin- 
ning thus: ‘ It is agreed between Home 
‘ Popham, owner of the L’Etrusco, Tuscan 
‘ship, on the one part, and Charles De 


give the hon. gentleman an opparnnies of 
explaining it. It appears by the Bill of 
Lading that on board this vessel there | 
were shipped 40 cast iron guns, and some | 
cases of small arms, but it no where ap- 
pean how they were disposed of ; and it 

as been said they were sold to the native 
powers, some of whom were at that period 
engaged in hostility with us. I repeat, 
sir, that I have no proof of this, but the 
hon. captain may clear up every suspicion 
by giving an account how these military 
stores were disposed of—After a voyage, 
in which he touched at several ports in the 
East Indies, but which it is not material 
to trace, we find him at Calcutta setting 
out on a voyage for Bombay, in which he 
was prevented, by his own account in his 
affidavit, by distress of weather; but it 
appears by a letter amongst the papers, 
that he had quarrelled with his master of 
the colours, who threatened to bring an 
information against him for bringing out 
British property in a foreign vessel; that 
he sailed without any ship’s papers, or 
documents to insure his admission into any 
port, where there was a regular custom- 
house ; and that had he gone to Bombay 
his vessel must inevitably have been seized ; 
all pretty good proofs that he was aware 
the traffic he was carrying on was illicit. 
From the Prince of Wales’s Island, the 
hon. captain proceeded to Calcutta, where 


he sold his vessel of 500 tons, and pur- 


‘ Constant and Jean Baptiste Piron, super- 
‘ cargoes of the French East India Com- 
‘pany, at Canton, on the other part.’ 
There are several other parts of this agree- 
ment which it will be necessary to advert to 
before I sit down, but at present it is suffi- 
cient to observe, that a large cargo was 
taken in in consequence, and also a con 
siderable quantity of goods on the hon. 
captain’s own account. The vessel then 
set sail for Europe, and in the Cove of 
Cork was taken by his majesty’s ship 
the Diadem, eapt. Sutherland, and after- 
wards released by him, on the assurance 
of sir Home Popham that the property on 
board was all neutral, and that he himself 
had no share either in the ship or cargo. 
I state this fact, sir, on the authority of 
lieut. Cranford, who then served as a 
lieutenant on board the Diadem, and if it 
is disputed I am ready to call him to the 
bar to prove it. Indeed it is corrobated 
by the evidence of William Banens, who 
states that the ship was troubled three 
times before she was seized by capt. Ro- 
binson, once by the Diadem ship of war, 
at the Cove of Cork. On the voyage 
from Cork to Ostend some goods were 
smuggled on shore near Hastings, with the 
knowledge and by the order of sir Home 
Popham. This fact is proved by the evi- 
dence of several witnesses, but the testi- 
mony of the last is conclusive. Gilbert 


Brice, then first mate of the Etrusco, and. 
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who has since been in his majesty’s naval 
service as a lieutenant, states ‘ that about 
* four chests of tea were delivered out of 
* the ship, while in the English Channel, 
«and before she arrived off Calais; that 
* the said goods were so delivered by order 
‘of Mr. Popham, and took place about 
12 o'clock at night.’ Several other wit- 
nesses depose to the same fact, and also 
that 4 or 5 boats were round the ship at 
the time. I will also tell the hon. offi- 
cer who were his companions in that 
transaction. He will perhaps recollect 
the name of Mr. Wenham, whose fa- 
ther was partner with Mr. Charnock, and 
lived at Hastings.—There are others also 
whom if necessary I can produce to verily 
this statement, and to a much greater ex- 
tent than appears by the papers. The 
Etrusco was afterwards captured by the 
Brilliant frigate, capt. Robinson, and 
brought to the river Thamgs. There was 
a suit commenced in the Admiralty Court, 
and a variety of proceedings, which it is 
unnecessary to enumerate to the house, 
took place. Amongst other claims there 
was one preferred by the hon. capt. for 
the ship and cargo, supported by a most 
extraordinary affidavit, to which I shall 
have occasion presently to advert; re- 
marking only in the first place, that he 
had not appeared to be examined, which 
is usual in such cases, though a compulsory 
process was issued against him. ‘The ex- 
cuse of employment abroad cannot be 
pleaded, because it appears by his affida- 
vit, that he was in London in August 1793. 
In this affidavit the hon. capt. described 
himself as formerly of Ostend, merchant, 
but now an officer in the navy: , He ad- 
mitted that he had gone to the East In- 
dies and carried on trade there, though the 
leave had been obtained expressly with a 
view to his residing at the Danish settle- 
met of Fredericknagore. It was further 
stated that he had been on terms of inti- 
macy with lord Cornwailis, and Mr. Stuart 
who acted as governor in the absence of 
lord Cornwallis; that he dined with them; 
and thence he inferred that they knew 
of the illicit traffic he was carrying on, and 
connived at it. But I must intreat the at- 
tention of the house to the concluding part 
of the affidavit; after claiming the ship 
and the whole, or at least one third of cer- 
tain goods, it proceeds to say, ‘ that no 
‘person or persons being subjects of 
‘ France, Spain, or the united provinces, 
‘ or inhabiting within any of those terri- 
* tories, their factors or agents, or any other 


« enemies of the crown of G. Britain, have, 
‘hath, or had directly or indirectly any 
‘ right, title or interest in or to the said 
‘ ship and goods or any part thereof at the 
‘ said several periods of time (viz. at.the 
‘ time of lading and the time of capture) 
‘ nor will have until the same shall be sold 
‘or disposed of, for the sole account and 
‘ benefit of this deponent.’ Now, sir, what 
is the agreement made at Canton, how does 
it agree with this deciaration on oath? Sir, 
it begins thus: ‘It is agreed between Home 
‘ Popham, owner of the L’Etrusco, Tuscan 
« ship, on the one part, and Charles de Con- 
‘ stant, and Jean Baptiste Piron, super-car- 
‘ goes of the French East India Company 
‘at Canton, on the other part, that a joint 
concern shall take place.’ Again, they 
« do further agree that all profit or loss upon 
‘ the said expedition is to be borne or suf- 
‘ fered share and share alike between the 
«said Home Popham, Charles de Constant 
«and Jean Baptiste Piron,’ Sir, this re- 
quires no comment ; it is too glaring.— 
In 1797, the vessel was condemned in the 
court below as prize to the king, together 
with the cargo; from this sentence there 
was an appeal; and five years afterwards 
the lords commissioners reversed the de- 
cree as to Mr. Constant’s share, which 
they restored, condemned Mr. Piron’s as 
prize to the captors, being French pro- 
perty, and the ship and that part of the 
cargo claimed by sir Home Popham they 
determined to be prize to the king as the 
property of a British subject engaged in 
illicit traffic. After this sentence several 
memorials were presented to the treasury, 
and amongst others one by sir Home 
Popham. This memorial stated, that the 
vessel had been condemned on account of 
the illegality of the traffic, of which he, sir 
Home Popham, was not aware when he 
engaged in it, but that he believed it to be 
innocent and legal; that he was well 
known to lord Cornwallis and received at 
his table; and that he was in habits of 
intimacy with Mr. Stuart, who acted as 
governor in lord Cornwallis’s absence; that 
the trade was carried on with the know- 
ledge and under the apparent sanction of 
the servants of the Company.—Of the tes- 
timony of that revered nobleman here 
alluded to, we are deprived by his much 
to be lamented death ; but, sir, I cannot 
without indignation see his name aspersed. 
[Here Mr. Lushington was called to order 
by Mr. Dent, but desired by the Speaker to 
proceed.] Amongst all the great and 
eminent qualities which adorned his cha- 
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racter, hone were more conspicuous than 
his spotless and unblemished 
Sir, had the marquis Cornwallis had the 
inclination, he had not the power to sanc- 
tion this trade. The king himself cannot 
dispense with the laws of the land, and 
who will say, that any inferior authority 
shall possess that power. But, sir, I leave 
the question to the house, which shall have 
the greater weight, the assertion of the 
hon. capt. after the facts I have proved, 
after his statements in his affidavit, or the 
character of marquis Cornwallis? If, how- 
ever, sir, we cannot have the testimony 
of marquis Cornwallis, Mr. Stuart is still 
alive. He was in habits of intimacy with 
the hon. capt.: he no doubt will come 
forward and corroborate all his assertions : 
he will vindicate the character of sir Home 
Popham, and clearly prove the sanction 
of the servants of the Company to this 
trade. I have the honour of some ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Stuart, and with the 
leave of the house will read a letter, which 
I received from him in answer to my in- 
quiries on this head, which I accompanied 
with a copy of the papers which have been 
laid beforg the house —‘ My dear sir, I 
‘have been favoured with your letter of 
‘the 20th. Sir Home Popham and his sup- 
‘ porters, it is to be hoped, will be able to 
‘ establish some better grounds of defence 
‘than that the acts of mere civility to him 
‘as a stranger are to be perverted into an 
‘ «apparent sanction’ of an illegal traffic! 
‘ I knew capt. Popham in India merely as a 
‘ naval officer who not chusing to be idle 
‘in the time of peace had obtained per- 
‘mission from the Admiralty to sail to In- 
‘ dia, with a view, it was understood, of im- 
* proving himself in his profession. I know 
‘that he commanded the ship Etrusco, 
‘which sailed under Imperial colours, 
‘and from his having made some useful 
‘surveys in the Bay of Bengal and the 
‘ Ganges, it is very probable that I did 
‘ sometimes invite him to dine with me; 
‘but I cannot boast of any intimacy ever 
‘ having subsisted between us ; and as to 
‘ his commercial concerns, I know nothing 
‘at all of them. There is no occasion, 
‘my dear sir, for any apology ; for as I 
“am not conscious of having given any 
‘ sanction to illegal traffic in India by the 
‘ civilities shewn to capt. Popham, I cannot 
‘ suppose that he or his friends will at- 
* tempt to rest his defence upon so baseless 
* astructure. I remain yours, &c. CHARLES 
‘ Stuart.’—Now, sir, I will undertake to 


‘ 


prove, that though the hon. capt. has as- | 


serted that he was ignorant of the illega- 
lity of the trade in wnich he was engage4, 
that he was not aware that he was violating 
any of the laws of his country, but that 
on the contrary he believed the traffic to 
be innocent and legal ; I will undertake to 
prove, if indeed the house is not convinced 
already, by documents upon the table, 
that he knew, past all possibility of 
doubt, that all his proceedings were cons 
trary tolaw. I will say nothing of his 
procuring ship’s papers which were all 
false and fictitious, of the bill of sale of 
the ship being made out in the names of 
other persons, as stated in his affidavit, for 
greater caution ; of the bill of lading be- 
ing signed by Giorgi as captain and owner 
of the ship: I will pass by these collateral 
proofs, though pretty convincing, and re- 


quest the attention of the house to some of 


the letters contained in the documents, and 
found in the possession of the hon. capt. 
In letters bearing date, and in the common 
course of things received antecedent to the 
last voyage, the fact will clearly appear. 
Mr. Wm. Popham writes, in a letter ad- 
dressed to sir Home, <‘ Your ship will be 
‘ particularly marked ;’ again, ‘ No in- 
¢ surance can be made.’ ‘ The renewal of 
« your time must not be for India, as they 
‘ will require a certificate from the India 
‘ house, that you have their permission to 
‘ proceed thither; you may make it for 
« Africa, or the West Indiesand America.’ 
Another letter informs him, ‘ That the 
‘laws of this country are very full forthe 
‘support of the India Company against 
‘ British subjects adventuring to that quar-. 
‘ter. There are several other passages 
of the same nature; but Mr. Pendergast 
speaks in very plain language. He says, 
‘ Do not be offended at my proposing ilii- 
‘cit commerce to you.’ ‘Lhus, sir, the 
house will perceive that the hon. capt. was 
forewarned of the illegality of the trade, 
of which illegal conduct he was afterwards 
proved guilty in a court of justice, and yet 
he has the effrontery in his memorial. to 
declare, that he believed it to be innocent 
and legal. Am I not justified then in say- 
ing that this was a gross imposition upon 
the lords of the treasury ? There are other 
parts of this memorial deserving observa- 
tion, as that the freight, amounting to 
27,0001. (though the ship only cost 
20,000/,) might have been received at Can- 
ton, though there is an express clause in 
the agreement, that it should not be paid 
till after the sale of the cargo in Europe ; 
but I think I have said enough to convince 
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the house that there was nothing in this 
memorial to justify the grant.—I must now 
advert to the extreme hardship of admiral 
Robinson’s case, who was the captor of 
this ship, which was detained and prose- 
cuted under the directions and by the ad- 
vice of the ablest counsellors in the pro- 
fession. Admiral Robirvon has not yet 
received his expences, though his share 
has been restored to the neutral claimant, 
Mr. Constant ; and sir Home Popham has 
already received 18,000/. It is not my 
intention to find any fault with the judicial 
decision; indeed it would be great pre- 
sumption were [ to do so;. but there is a 
circumstance which considerably aggra- 
vates the hardship of this case. Since the 
commencement of the war in 1793 there 
were two instances in which vessels em- 
ployed in this trade were proceeded against 
in the court of Admiralty, the Eliza and 
the Enterprize, and they were both con- 
demned to the captors, who consequently 
received the whole benefit of the proceeds 
of the ship and cargo. Admiral Robinson 
had therefore two recent precedents in his 
favour, and must naturatly have expected 
that he and his ship’s company would have 
received the same advantage.—The lords 
commissioners of appeals however reversed 
‘the course of all former decisions on this 
point, and after taking five years to deli- 
berate, pronounced the ship and cargo to 
be lawful prize to the king, and not to the 
captors. By this decision admiral Robin- 
son was deprived of ,all legal title and of 
all benefit except what he might receive 
from the bounty of the crown. He ac- 
cordingly sent in a memorial to the trea- 
sury on behalf of himself and his ship’s 
crew; and amongst other circumstances 
stated the very great expence he had been 
at in bringing the ship to condemnation ; 
indeed so large were these expences that 
had the ship not been condemned, admiral 
Robinson must inevitably have been ruin- 
ed. However, notwithstanding all these 
circumstances, the treasury thought proper 
to grant the whole of the proceeds of the 
ship and cargo, which had been condemn- 
ed as employed .in illicit trade, saddled 
with only part of the expences of the cap- 
tors, to sir Home Popham, who had been 
detected in the prosecution of it. It is to 
this grant, sir, that I object, as being an 
act of injustice, contrary to all custom and 
precedent, and productive of the most mis- 
chievous consequences. I am not inclin- 
ed to attribute corrupt motives to the ad- 
visers of it; Ido not wish to enter into 


that question, because the right hon. gent, 
(Mr. Pitt), who must be considered ag 
chiefly responsible, isnow no more: Iam 
willing to admit that the grant may have 
been made‘ without due consideration, 
without knowledge of the circumstances ; 
that the Treasury were deceived by the 
false statements in the hon. captain’s me- 
morial ; but I do contend that it is an ims 
proper application of public money, and 
in no respect to be justified. It is not to 
be justified by the report of the king’s 
Proctor (which is in fact the king’s Ad- 
vocate), because that report is precisely 
the same both on the memorial of sir H, 
Popham and admiral Robinson; it ex. 
presses no Opinion, but declares that it is 
a matter entirely at the discretion of his 
majesty’s government: so that the Trea. 
sury would have been equally justified, as 
far as that report can justify, in giving the 
proceeds to admiral Robinson. The re- 
port indeed states, that the capture was 
attended with no great exertion of courage 
or risk, but that considering the length 
of the litigation and danger which admiral 
Robinson incurred of being ruined if the 
suit did not. succeed, his expences ought 
to be paid. But, sir, let us see what 
has been the custom in these cases, and 
whether it has been usual to grant some 
share of the proceeds condemned to the 
king as Droits to the Crown, only to cap- 
tors, who have undergone great danger 
and displayed great exertions of valour in 
the capture. Sir, there is not a single 
instance whatever of any vessel having 
been condemned to the king jure corona, 
in which some part of the proceeds have 
not been granted to the captors. It has 
been the invariable rule to grant a part: 
the Etrusco is the only exception. The 
proportion, indeed, has differed; some- 
times two-thirds, sometimes one-half, but 
never less, except when specie was found 
on board, in which case one-fourth has 
been given. But a few months ago a 
Russian frigate was captured in Ports- 
mouth harbour, where there was not the 
smallest probability of danger, not the 
slightest risk incurred; the vessel and 
cargo, part of which was specie, was esti- 
mated at 200,000/. and being condemned 
to the king jure corone, one-fourth of the 
specie was given, and certainly one-half, 
if not two-thirds of all the other proceeds. 
The danger which was incurred, therefore, 
has never been made the criterion by 
which to distribute or not to distribute.— 


What peculiar circumstances are there 
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then to justify the departure from pre- 
cedent in the present case? What demerit 
had admiral Robinson? what merit had 
sir Home Popham? Admiral Robinson 
was an old and experienced officer, who 
had served his country 40 years with zeal 
and activity. His father too had been an 
admiral in the service, and had, at an ad- 
vanced age, lost a limb, when he com- 
manded the Shrewsbury in an engagement 
off the Chesapeak. When the Etrusco 
was seized at Ostend, admiral Robinson 
was offered 40,000/. to release her. [Here 
sir Home Popham observed, that he did 
not believe it.] Sir; admiral Robinson is 
in town; I will call him to the bar of the 
house to prove the fact, and leave it to 
the house to judge, who is most worthy of 
credit. In addition to his long services, 
admiral Robinson had to plead the length 
of the trial, which lasted ten years, the 
expence he had been at, and the risk of 
ruin which he saw had not the suit suc- 
ceeded. All his fatigue and anxiety of 
mind has been considered as nothing 
worth.—Sir Home Popham had no naval 
‘services to plead: nor will the pretence 
of the Company having apparently sanc- 
tioned his trade avail him. I have proved 
that the Company’s servants in India did 
not sanction it. At home when informed of 
the capture of the vessel by adm. Robinson, 
the court of directors, by their secretary, 
expressed their anxious desire to prevent 
illicit trade, and declined jvining in the 
prosecution only because the case was so 
wrapped up in obscurity, that there did 
not appear sufficient proof to insure a con- 
demnation. Had they proceeded under 
the provisions of the act, the ship and 
double its value would have been the for- 
feiture. The consequences of grants of 
this nature are most pernicious ; it is not 
only a waste of public money, but detri- 
mental to the naval service. What hope 
has.an officer but the uncertain chance of 
prize money in the navy, of acquiring a 
small property to enable him to pass the 
latter end of his days in comfort and com- 
petency? And shall he be deprived of 
this hope, of this only resource by which 
he can honourably acquire property, to 
bestow it upon one who had abandoned the 
service and been detected in the violation 
of the laws of the country? Sir, this 
transaction began in fraud, continued in 
deceit, and ended in a gross imposition 
upon the then government. I regret the 
necessity of making such heavy accusa- 
tions against a member of this house; I 


am sorry to be obliged to word my resolu- 
tion so strongly against a naval officer ; 
but the case admits of no palliation. I 
therefore move you, sir, “ That it appears’ 
to this house that by a decree of the Lords 
Commissioners of Appeal in Prize causes, 
dated the 11th day of August 1803, the ship 
Etrusco, and such parts of the cargo which 
were claimed by Home Riggs Popham, esq. 
now sir Home Popham, were condemned as 
good and lawful prize to the king, as the 
property of one of his majesty’s subjects 
engaged in an illegal trade——That by a 
Treasury warrant dated the 24th Sept. 1805, 
the proceeds of the said ship and cargo, 
amounting to £.25,959. 9.7, subject to 
certain expences not exceeding 6,000l. 
were granted to sir Home Popham, who 
had been detected in prosecuting such 
illicit trade.—That this grant-is a misap- 
plication of public money, in-as-much as, 
contrary to all custom and precedent, 
those funds which have in part always 
been appropriated to reward the exertions 
of captors, were bestowed wholly upon sir 
Home Popham, who, being a lieutenant 
in his msjesty’s navy, had been detected 
knowingly carrying on illicit trade in con- 
tempt of the laws of his country, contrary 
to his duty as a British subject, and to the 
disgrace of the character of a British offi- 
cer; operating at the same time as a dis- 
couragement to his majesty’s naval forces, 
by depriving them of the accustomed re- 
wards of their zeal and activity; and as 
an incitement to the contempt and dis- 
regard of the laws of the land, by be- 
stowing reward and impunity on those 
who had been detected in the violation of 
them.” 

Sir Home Popham.—Before I reply to the 
various charges brought forward against 


me by the hon. gentleman, I trust’ 


that the house will indulge me with a 
patient hearing, while I offer a few preli- 
minary observations, which are the more 
necessary to the vindication of my cha- 
racter, as they relate to circumstances 
immediately arising from the original 
question, or brought forward in this house 
since its first discussion. I wish not to 
detain the house by frivolous and irrele- 
vant matter, but to oppose facts to ca- 
lumny, and to combat prejudices and false= 
hoods with no other weapons than truth 
and plain dealing. The persecution which 
has been exercised against me for se 


veral years past must be strong in the recol- 
lection of every member of this house 
but of all the exertions which have been 
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used on former occasions to traduce me, 
and to render me odious to the country, 
none have been equal to those exercised 
on the present occasion. No pains have 
been spared, no means scrupled at, to 
lower and vilify my character: the poi- 
soned arrows of mine enemies have been 
aimed at me both as a public man and a 
private individual ; they have raked into 
every part of my life to find out some 
personal weakness, in order to use it as a 
calumny against me: the follies of my 
youth, and any attendant foibles, have 
been held out to the public as the most 
enormous crimes : all the private trans- 
actions of my life have been gone into ; 
and such an effect has it had, that unless I 
ield in all cases to what I consider an im- 
position, a threat of impeachment is held 
out against me, and this by the house en- 
tertaining discussions on private transac- 
tions.—Having, sir, mentioned the unpre- 
cedented pains that have been taken to 
hunt me down, I cannot help observing, 
that before another court of honour the 
accused, in the preamble of his defence, 
very highly complimented the editors of 
the newspapers for the strict silence they 
had observed from the moment of its being 
publicly known that the officer alluded to 
was to be tried ; whereas the instant the 
honourable gentleman opened his masked 
battery upon me, the literary assailants 
began in every way to take me in flank 
‘ and rear, with a view of raising the whole 
country against me. Sir, I will take the 
liberty of reading one paragraph which 
accuses me of being a traitor to my coun- 
ny» and carrying gunpowder to the enemy, 
which is the highest crime in the mind of 
a British public. Lam sorry that lowering 
me in the public esteem should be an 
object of such high importance, that such 
" unworthy means are resorted to against 
me. Idid think the liberal constitution 
of this country considered every person 
arraigned for an offence, as under the pro- 
tection of the court before which he was 
arraigned ; and above all do I still think, 
that in my peculiar situation, I am under 
the protection of the dignity of this house. 
Good God, sir! is it possible that one of 
its members could have been guilty of car- 
rying arms and aminunition to the enemies 
of his ¢gountry ? Such a person surel 
ought to be tied to a stake in Palace-yard. 
With the house, however, it will rest to 
say, what ought to be the fate of any man 
who falsely and flagitiously brings such a 
charge against one of its members. I do 


pleased to describe it. 
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think the documents on your table wil} 
satisfy the house that I mood $3 calculated, 
to carry into effect so treasonable a project. 
I was not on that side of India during my 
last voyage, and I never, directly or indi- 
rectly, had any intercourse whatever with 
any enemy of my country. Various other 
instances of similar conduct on the part of 
the newspapers have occurred ; advertise- 
ments have been inserted for evidence or 
information against me ; and a pamphlet 
published, called A Discourse, foisted on 
the public as a discussion on Copenhagen, 
but evidently meant as an attack upon me; 
the preface and appendix constituting 
more than two thirds of the book, full of 
the grossest scurrilities, evidently meant to 
prepare the country for the present attack 
on me, although it so happened, the honour- 
able gentleman never heard of the Etrusco 
till the morning he first presented himself 
to the house on the subject! This author 
has also endeavoured to administer another 
species of poison to the public, by insidi- 
ously stating that I had only been so many 
years afloat after my promotion ; that, sir, 
was my misfortune ; I had not interest 
enough to get a frigate, nor could I, with- 
out a dereliction of my bounden duty, 
refuse to be employed by his majesty’s go- 
vernment inthe various manners in which 
they have chosen for the last fifteen years 
to direct my exertions.—-Nothing, sir, can 
more thoroughly mark the rancour exer- 
cised against me, than an attack which an 
hon. gentleman made upon me, with so 
becoming and well-timed a liberality, at 
the moment the safety of my life was a 
questionable point in the opinions of my 
physicians ; not as a relevant topic of 
debate, but to make an impression against 
me while I was arraigned under a most 
serious charge ; for I am certain my ap- 
pointment as captain of the Baltic fleet, 
could have no reference whatever to the 
provisioning of the Rochfort squadron ; 
and yet the hon. gentleman, in a most 
unqualified manner, while arraigning the no- 
ble lord’s conduct who has no successfully 
president at the head of the board of admi- 
ralty, says, ‘ his appointment of sir Home 
‘ Popham to be captain of the Baltic fleet 
« was an outrage, and disgusted every otfi- 
‘cer in the fleet.’ Now, sir, I will tell 
that hon. gentleman that the appointment 
he alluded to was not what he has been 
This house ‘shall 


choose between that hon. gentleman’s high 
authority, and the opinions of two officers 
= the first rank and character in the ser- 
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vice, (whose letters happened not, like 
several others on the same subject, to be 
destroyed :) the senior, an admiral nearly 
yelated to a noble lord sitting on the oppo- 
site bench ; and the junior, a vice admiral, 
sir Thomas Graves, who has had the ho- 
nour of receiving the thanks of this house, 
and the highest mark of his sovereign’s 
approbation, added to what is equally 
dear to him, the most unequivocal testi- 
mony of that illustrious hero lord Nelson, 
of his meritorious conduct on the occasion 
for which these honours were given.— 
‘July 17ih, 1807. My dear sir; I was 
‘very happy to find from admiral Gam- 
‘bier that you have absolutely received 
« your appointment as captain of the fleet ; 
‘ { rejoice in it, in this instance, more than 
‘I should probably in any other, because 
«you are so well acquainted with the Bal- 
‘tic, where the fleet is supposed to be 
‘going. I think from your great profes- 
‘sional knowledge, resource, and activity, 
‘lord Mulgrave could not have made a 
‘more judicious choice for the appoint- 


-€ment. I have long known your admiral : 


‘he isa most honourable man ; and al- 
‘though you have never been on service 
‘with him, I am certain your assiduity 
‘will gain his good opinion. I wish my 
‘flag had been hoisted ; I should have 
‘ rejoiced in acting hand in hand with you : 
«much success attend you, and believe me, 
‘ my dear sir, very truly yours, C. P. Ha- 
‘ —Extract of a letter from vice 
admiral sir Thomas Graves. ‘ July 22nd, 
‘1807. It does not appear that they are 
‘certain who are to be your flag officers, 
‘though doubtless long since appointed ; 
‘all agree that you are captain of the 
‘ fleet, which, it is said, will consist of 
‘twenty or thirty sail of the line ; an 
‘invincible force, in which your genius 
‘and talents will have ample scope: and 
‘I think the situation you hold in the ex- 
‘ pedition is as creditable to those who ap- 
‘ pointed you, as I am persuaded it will be 
‘ advantageous to the public, and honour- 
‘able to yourself and the service.” 1 will 


~ submit to the house, whether the opinion 


of these officers, written at a moment when 
they little expected I should take the 
liberty of making it public, added to the 
opinion of three very respectable officers 
who were then at the board of admiralty, 
ought not to have more weight in the de- 
cision of the noble lord, than the extraor- 
dinary acquirements upon those topics of 
the hon. gentleman. I will also, if the 
house will allow me to read a few more 
Von. XI, 


letters, give most unanswerable proof that 
the other allegation is the reverse of true, 
‘ that every ofticer was disgusted with my 
‘ appointment.’ I am reaily quite ashamed 
to trespass so much on the house ; but 
really, sir, the hon. gentleman did so for- 
cibly press the unpopularity of my appoint- 
ment, that I cannot refrain from attempting 
to remove such an impression.— April 
‘ 9th, 1808. My dear sir; having observed 
‘in the newspapers an assertion made in 
‘the house of commons, that your late 
‘ appointment as captain of the fleet gave 
‘ disgust to every officer in the expedition 
‘ to Copenhagen, I feel it my duty, as one 
‘ of the captains employed on that service, 
‘ to assure you, that so far from being dis- 
‘gusted or displeased, it gave me most 
‘ sincere pleasure to see you in a situation 
‘I conceived you so perfectly calculated 
‘to fill with credit to yourself and to your 
‘ country ; an opinion most fully confirmed 
‘by my observations on your zeal and 
‘ unwearie dexertions at Copenhagen; and 
‘ Ihave much satisfaction in saying, 
‘ press not my own sentimenis, but those 
‘of all my brother officers | was in the 
‘habits of intimacy with, which I believe 
‘includes the greater proportion of the’ 
‘fleet. Ihave only to add, that 1 shall 
‘rejoice niost heartily to see you again 
‘in a situation to call forth your talents 
‘for the good of the service. Iam, my 
‘ dear sir, &c.’—Exiract of a letter from a 
captain in the Baltic fleet : « April 18th, 
«1808. Our friends here inform me you 
‘ are about to be employed again; I, who 
‘ witnessed your unremitting exertions and 
‘ abilities at Copenhagen, with the general 
‘ satisfaction you gave both army and 
‘navy, should be better pleased that you 
‘were in the same situation again, rather 
‘than in command of a single ship.’— 
Extract, « March 10th, 1808. I observe 
‘ by the debates of the 4th instant, on the 
‘ subject of sir Richard Strachan’s squa- 
‘ dron, that Mr. Calcraft has asserted, that 
‘lord Mulgrave has committed an outrage 
‘on the service by appointing you captain 
‘ of the fleet, which gave universal dissa- 
‘tisfaction. I never had the pleasure of 
‘ being introduced to you until your ac- 
‘ ceptance of that appointment ; but pre- 
‘vious to your arrival at Yarmouth, a 
‘ report was in circulation that some offi- 
‘ cers intended to remonstrate against your 


‘ appointment, and which very naturally 


‘from the novelty of such a proceeding, 
‘ became the subject of conversation among 
‘ the captains, and as far as I could learn in 
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‘ the first instance, they viewed the report 


- ‘more asa squib than any serious intention 


‘ to remonstrate. I have ever considered 
‘ it to be the province of a commander in 
‘ chief, to nominate officers who are to be 
‘ in confidential situations about him, espe- 
‘cially as in your case: that nomination 
‘ came within precedents established, not 
‘ only at home but abroad, and I was sorry 
* to find that the least difference of opinion 
‘ should have existed on the propriety of 
your appointment. : It is impossible for 
‘a captain of a fleet to give universal sa- 
‘ tisfaction to those under his direction ; 
‘ but from your unremitting zeal for the 
‘ service, the perfect arrangement of your 
‘ plans, your exertion in the execution of 
‘ them, and your personal attention to the 
‘ officers of the fleet, I heard you spoken 
‘of by the captains with whom I was in 
‘the habits of intimacy, in the fleet, in 
‘ terms which reflect the highest honour 
‘on your character and conduct ; and I 
really feel myself called upon to commu- 
‘nicate those my sentiments to you. I 
‘ must beg leave at the same time to say, I 
‘ totally disclaim attaching myself to any 
‘ party: 1 only come forward to assure 
‘ you my name cannot be enrolled among 
‘ those who are represented by Mr. Cal- 
‘ craft as disgusted with your appointment 
‘under lord Gambier; and I am con- 
vinced that’ many of my brother officers 
‘ who are now. at sea would, if they were 
‘in England, be glad to avail themselves 
“of an opportunity to do you similar jus- 
tice.’—* April 9th, 1808. Dear sir, 1 
* was astonished to see reported in a news- 
‘ paper in a late debate in the house of 
‘ commons, an assertion made use of by 
‘Mr. Calcraft expressing that my lord 
« Mulgrave had committed an outrage to 
«the service in appointing you captain of 
‘the fleet, on the late Baltic expedition ; 
‘and if my memory does not. fait me, he 
‘ said ‘ disgusting to his brother officers.’ 
« Such. an assertion calls on the captains of 
« that fleet to express their mind ; and I, 
‘ who had opportunity of seeing your great 
* and zealous exertions, both m the fleet 
«and onshore, and of hearing the senti- 
“ments of navy and army, feel that an 
«outrage has been committed against lord 
‘ Mulgrave and yourself, and against the 
‘sentiments of the captains of that fleet. 
«It is true, I read in a newspaper whenoff 


© Copenhagen, that some disapprobation 


‘ had been expressed by the captains at 
* your appointment ; but I do affirm that I 
‘ never heard an expression, direct or indi- 
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‘ rect, tending to insinuate such a sentiment 
‘.by any of my brother officers ; on the 
‘ contrary, there appeared to me but one 
‘ opinion, that of the greatest confidence in 
‘your abilities, and approbation at your 
‘ being selected to fill so honourable and 
‘arduous a situation on an expedition so 
‘ big with great events. I can only lament 
‘that your being now appointed to the 
‘cominand of a ship will, ina great degree, 
‘cramp your exertions, but I sincerely 
‘ hope the time is not far distant when the. 
‘country will reap the benefit of your 
‘great abilities on a greater and wider 
‘scale. With every sentiment, &c.’— 
Extract: March 12th, 1808. Although’ 
‘ Mr. Calcraft has taken upon himself to: 
‘ assert in the house of commons that your: 


‘appointment as captain of the Baltic 


‘ fleet gave universal disgust, I do assure 
‘ you it is not a fact. Some few officers 
‘made some objections, but I am certain: 
‘ four-fifths were decidedly in your favour;' 
‘and as to your conduct after your ap-’ 


‘ pointment, it was such, in personal at- 


‘tention, arrangement, promptitude, un- 


* ceasing exertion, and zeal in the faithful 


‘ discharge of your duty, as obtained you 
‘the highest credit with every officer I’ 
‘conversed with on the subject. Iam, 
&c.’—Extract: «May 16th, 1808. I 
‘want words to express my astonishment 
‘at the observations (respecting your ap-' 
‘ pointment as captain of the Baltic fleet): 
‘made by Mr. Calcraft; as the fact is,’ 
‘ that so far from an outrage, it was con- 
‘formable to several precedents, and so 
‘ popular in the fleet, that I never heard 
‘one dissenting voice ; and on the con-' 
« clusion of the service, every officer in the 
‘ fleet, in their general conversation, bore: 
‘ the highest testimony to the impartiality, 
‘ unremitted zeal, promptitude, spirit, ace 
‘ tivity, most gentlemanlike and congenial 
‘ deportment, with which you conducted 
‘ yourself, and thereby gave such cheerful 
«and universal satisfaction. As to myself, 
‘ who have served upwards of thirty years 
‘in the navy, I can only observe, that I 
‘think the country highly indebted to 
‘lord Mulgrave for his discernment and 
‘judicious selection, in appointing you 
«captain of the Baltic fleet.’—These let- 
ters are written by officers, who either 
commanded line of battle ships in the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen, or do command 
them now ; many of them I never saw be- 
fore that expedition, and probably it will 
be well not to read their names, as it may 
tend. ‘to some party irritation; but that 
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will rest with the honourable gentleman. 
I trust the house will excuse me for taking 
up so much of its time, but I must ask the 
honourable, gentleman whether, if any pre- 
judices existed to my appointment, any 
had manifested themselves to my conduct 
in that appointment? I shall feel the 
greatest obligation to that honourable gen- 
tleman if he will produce any three officers, 
and I will give him the wide range of an 
extensive army to go to, who have any 
fault to find with my conduct, personal or 
public, in the different duties entrusted to 
my care. And [I shall now ask any can- 
did mind, whether entering on a depart- 
ment under the disadvantages of personal 
prejudice, and retiring under the approba- 
tion of his general conduct, is not more 
meritorious than entering on a department 
without any adverse prejudice, and retir- 
ing without the least approbation.—It will 
ill become me to enter upon my immediate 
answers to the different points which the 
hon. gent. has urged with so much inge- 
nuity, before I offer to you, sir, and to this 
house, my most sincere thanks for the pa- 
tience and indulgence with which I have 
already been honoured. The house, how- 
ever, will observe, that the transactions 
now under discussion originated twenty 
yeats ago; and as all other efforts have 
failed to abase me in the estimation of my 
country, these have beenresorted to. The 
Cape, Buenos Ayres, and Copenhagen, 
have been worked threadbare; no more 
is expected to result from them,- and as 
hittle I trust will result from this; for what- 
ever length the examination may go to, it 
can never alter the principal feature of the 
case, that I preferred active employment 
to the dissipation of every description 
which at that time I might have entered 
into, The charges which the hon, gent. 
has brought forward, I shall class under 
four heads ; that I went to India without 
the consent of the East India Company, 
contrary to their exclusive charter ; that 
Thad smuggled part of the cargo of the 
Etrusco into Ireland and England ; that I 
had absconded from India; and had es- 
caped from the ship in Ostend roads. If 
I was disposed, sir, to contend that the 
last letter from the admiralty was the only 
one which was binding on me, I might 
certainly do so, and in that letter it has 
been seen that no restriction whatever was 
imposed on me in regard to the Company’s 
settlements: it gave me unrestricted leave 
to go to India, and to reside two years at 
Bredericknagore, on the express condition 
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of my resigning my half pay: but I will 


not separate the inference which might 
be drawn from the first application, which 
was rejected, and in which application I 
stated I had no intentién of going to the 
Company’s settlements with a view of re- 
maining there. I will state the fact to 
the house exactly as it stood. When I 
sailed from Europe it was my intention to 
domicile myself at Serampour. Ido not 
mean to say I should not have stopped at 
Calcutta on passing, but my fixed resi- 
dence would certainly have been in the 
former place. In my voyage out, how- 
ever, the ship struck on an unknown rock 
in the Mozambique channel: [ was oblig- 
ed to go to Bombay, and on my arrival 
there I found several English ships under 
foreign colours, commanded by English- 
men, and who had sailed from the port of 
Ostend in the same manner I had done. 
The treatment which these ships had.ex- 
perienced from the government of Bombay, 
certainly changed my view of the subject ; 
no restrictions were enforced on them, no 
law put in force against them, and the po- 
licy of encouraging this trade was an ob- 
vious feature in the general conduct of the 
government and the servants of the com- 
pany. Under these circumstances was it 
not, sir, natural that I should avail myself 
of the same attention, and the same advan- 
tages, which were held out to others at the 
time it was supposed they were offending 
against a prohibitory law of the company ? 
From Bombay I went to Madras; from 
Madras to Calcutta, though not in my 


ship; and on the moment of my arrival 


there, I was applied te by the governor- 
general to assist on a particular service 
ordered by the court of directors; I in 
course acceded to the proposition; and 
having now occasion to state that I was so 
employed by lord Cornwallis, I beg to 
disclaim the slightest intention of aspersing 
the character of that illustrious nobleman 
by any thing I could ever have said on the 
subject of his conduct towards me. All I 
meant to state was, that the governor-ge- 
neral knew I was a British subject, and 
that I was in the command of a foreign 
ship ; and although the hon. gent. has 
stated that the government of India had 
not the power of prosecuting the ship, yet 
he had the power of seizing me, as an in- 
dividual, and sending me under an arrest 
to England; a power, I believe, equally 
possessed by all the presidencies of India : 
but, on the contrary, the government not 
only abstained from noticing the trade in 
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which I had been engaged, but, conceiving 
I had performed some services to the Com- 
pany by gratuitously applying my pro- 
fessional exertions in various instances, 
wrote in the strongest terms to the court of 
directors ; which letter, page 45, I will 
take the liberty of reading, and by which 
it will be seen that the court of directors 
was particularly solicited to recommend 
me to the lords of the admiralty. Extract 
of the public letter from the governor-ge- 
neral in council of Bengal, dated. Nov. 
25th, 1791, to the court of directors: « You 
will observe, in his letter dated the 8th of 
September, that Mr. Popham, a lieu- 
tenantin his majesty’s navy, has rendered 
a very important service to your settle- 
ment of the Prince of Wales’s Island, 
and to the navigation of that part of India, 
by effecting a survey of the south chan- 
nel ; and ascertaining that vessels of any 
depth of water not exceeding twenty- 
four feet, may now make their passage, 
and thus avoid a great loss of time, to 
which, previous to the survey, they were 
obliged to submit in working out of the 
harbour of Pulo Penang to the north- 
ward, when bound to the southward. 

Mr. Popham has been desired to deliver 
to us a chart of his survey upon this oc- 
casion, and we shall transmit it to you 
when we receive it, reserving a copy to 
be kept in this country. The present in- 
stance is not the first, of a liberal exertion 
made by Mr. Popham in the line of his 
profession for the service of the Company 
in India. At the request of government 
he assisted in the year 1788 in the survey 
of New Harbour and the adjacent chan- 
nel ; and to the merit thus acquired, he 

has now added that arising from the per- 
formance of a service likely to prove 

highly advantageous to your commercial 

interests. Unemployed as Mr. Popham 

is under the Company, his zeal, and gra- 

tuitous direction of his professional talents 
to the advancement of the public good, 

on the two occasions we have mentioned, 

and especially the last, claimed more 

than common notice, and we have ac- 
cordingly expressed to him our sense of 
the readiness he has manifested to pro- 
mote the interests of your service. We 

have also directed that a piece of plate 

may be prepared, bearing an inscription 

expressive of the occasion upon which it 

is given; and we have instructed our 

secretary to present it to him in the name 

of the governor-general in council. Per- 

. mit us to request that the services per- 
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‘ formed by Mr. Popham may be repre. 
‘sented in the terms they merit by your 
«honourable court to the lords commis- 
« sioners of the admiralty in England” In 
consequence of this recommendation I 
was reinstated in his majesty’s service, 
which, but for the war of 1793, 1 never 
should have had the honour of being. In 
this transaction, sir, | must therefore be 
considered as a private individual, and 
could not, in the words of the honourable 
gentleman’s resolution, have “ disgraced 
the character of a British officer.’ The 
papers on your table prove that I was 
strnck off the list of lieutenants in April 
1791, Lheard of it in October ; and believe 
the Etrusco, which: was taken by admiral 
Robinson in Ostend road, was purchased 
by me in December of the same year; 
and however I might have erred as a lieu- 
tenant by going to India on a mercantile 
speculation, I certainly had a right, when 
I was no longer in the service, to pursue 
that speculation, with every exertion I 
possessed, for the sake of my family. And 
here, sir, I cannot help asking, against 
whom was I offending? Was I offending 
against any general law of the country? 
No, but against the protecting law of the 
monopoly of the East India Company. 
Did the Company prosecute me? No; 
but they rewarded me by recommending 
me, after my sins, to the notice of his ma- 
jesty’s government. In short, sir, it was 
the policy of the Company at that time, if 
not to encourage, certainly to couiiten- 
ance, the trade of English capitals under 
fore’zn flags; and every body considered 
the relaxation of the governments in India, 
in enforcing their protecting law against 
the foreign trade, as amounting almost to 
an abrogation of it. With respect, sir, to 
the expences of captain Robinson, it was 
not owing to any fault of mine, or any 
neglect on my part, that they have not 
been paid long ago. On my return from 
the Cape of Good Hope my proctor pre- 
sented me with the accounts ; and seeing 
upwards of 900/. fur travelling and in- 
cidental charges from 1793, when the ship 
was taken, till 1803, when the captor had 
no occasion to travel any more, and an 
interest on that sum of near 300/. making 
in all 1200., I do confess I hesitated to 
pay it; and am certain every person will 
feel that the charge isa little extraordinary 
for travelling to Deptford, where the ship 
lay, or to London, for a few opinions on 
the mode of prosecuting her 5 and was it 
not a little extraordinary during the last 
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five years, not a stroke of law was struck? 
These accounts are now before the regis- 
ter of the court of admiralty, and mer- 
chants of the city of London, duly ap- 
pointed ; andI am happy to say, as a 

roof of the propriety of my objection, 
that they struck off the interest the moment 
they saw it. The agent of admiral Ro- 
binson refused the arbitration of gentle- 
men whom I proposed, as I consider it on 
all occasions the best reference for points 
in dispute; and which, as I before had the 
honour of mentioning in this house, was 
the course I pursued towards Messrs. Pax- 
ton, antecedent to this case being tried ; 
and which I have again done by my <oli- 
citor, although the issue of that trial was 
against them.—Now, as to the hdnourable 
gentleman’s charge of absconding from 
justice, how does that stand? A coarser 
observation was never applied to any in- 
dividual; in the same way I felt many of 
the honourable gentleman’s observations ; 
but as he has not been called to order by 
the house, I must rest satisfied the language 
he used was completely within its rules. 
In one month after the capture of the 
Etrusco, I was reinstated on the list of 
lieutenants, and appointed to act with the 
army in Holland, and I do not believe any 
officer in that army will accuse me of ab- 
sconding from the various and fatiguing 
duties which my situation in it imposed 
upon me; I did not return to England till 
1796, nor did I even hear of the compul- 
sory process till it was mentioned in this 
house by the honourable gentleman. The 
honourable member has stated too, that 
just before the Etrusco was seized, a person 
had escaped from her wiih a boat-load of 
goods; that person, sir, was myself: I 
had an undoubted right to act as I pleased ; 
to hoist my boats out when I pleased, and 
to go, where it was very natural I should 
go, to see my family, after an absence of 
twenty months. That I did take such 
articles as 1 thought would be acceptable 
presents to my family, is most true; I 
wish I had taken twenty boat-loads; and 
if I could have taken the ship into Ostend 
harbour, then, I apprehend, the honour- 
able and learned gentleman would not 
‘have had this opportunity of making his 
liberal practise on my character. But if 
there was any impropriety in my going 
on shore, why did not the gallant officer 
whose conduct has been so highly extolled 
by the honourable gentleman, prevent me? 
The reason, I conclude, may be easily in- 


ferred by reading admiral Wole’s deposi- 


tion, therefore on this point I shall make 
no further comment. ‘The honourable 
gentleman has asserted that a bribe had 
been offered to admiral Robinson to re- 
linquish the capture; I can only say, I 
never heard of this extraordinary circum- 
stance till this night; nor can 1 imagine 
that any person was so much interested in 
the ship and cargo as myself, or could 
possibly have been justified in advancing 
so extravagant a proposition; and this 
was my reason for not denying it.—I 
now, sir, come to the charge of smug- 
gling, so unwarrantably asserted by the 
hon. gent.: and I must deny, in the most 
unqualified manner, that the least article 
of the cargo was landed in Ireland. I 
trust the house will allow me to read a 
letter from the reverend Mr. Tisdale, the 
magistrate of Crookhaven, who has also 
written in similar terms to the hon. mem- 
ber for Cork. I referred to Mr. Tisdale 
for all the information he could procure 
on the subject of the charge of smuggling 
in Ireland, and this was his reply :—* My 
‘dear sir; my being absent from home 
‘ these five weeks past prevented me from 
‘ receiving your favour of the 18th ultimo 
‘ till this morning, and I lose not one mo- 
‘ment in answering it, as well to comply 
‘ with your request, as to gratify my own 
‘ feelings in rendering you every service 
‘ (if it is any) in my power. ‘The charge 
‘ brought against you as far as relates to 
‘ Ireland has surprised me very much. If 
‘any thing of the kind had occurred, I 
‘ must, most assuredly, have known it, from 
‘the close intimacy that subsisted at the 
‘time between us; but so far from your 
‘ having disposed of any thing in Ireland, 
‘ I have known you to reject several consi- 
‘ derable offers made to you by different 
‘ persons to induce you to dispose of teas, 
‘ or any other article you might have had 
‘on board; nay so very cautious were 
‘ you, that I confess I found myself disap- 
« pointed in being refused by you as much 
‘as one or two boxes of tea for Mrs. 
‘ Tisdale. I was present when, immedi- 
‘ately on your arrival here, you issued 
‘the most positive orders both to the 
‘ officers and crew of the L’Etrusco, on no 
‘ account whatever to attempt to dispose 
‘ of any article, even of their private pro- 
‘ perty ; which order was, I believe, most 
‘rigidly observed. ‘I went round to Cork 
‘ with you in the ship, and staid with you 
‘ until the vessel had cleared that harbour ; 
‘during the whole of which time I can 


‘ safely and conscientiously, I think, assert, 
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‘ that not one pound of tea or any other 
‘ article was taken out of her. Your inno- 
‘cence of the charge brought against you 
‘ here, appears so clear to me, that I should 
‘ feel great satisfaction, as far in me lies, 
‘in any act of mine that would tend to 
‘ your justification in the opinion of the 
‘ public, as well as that of your friends ; 
‘and should you think that any other 
‘light can be thrown on the business by 
‘ me, I have to request you may command 
‘ my services. I am, dear sir, with great 
‘ regard, very truly yours, Fitzgerald Tis- 
«dale. Crookhaven, March 8th, 1808. I 
‘write by this post to my friend, colonel 
‘ Longfield, one of the representatives for 
‘the city of Cork, on this subject.? Now, 
sir, if there was any thing in the character 
of the voyage which led to a suspicion 
that smuggling was its object, I do submit 
to the house, whether Creokhaven, where 
there was no custom-house officer for a 
considerable time, and where such offers 
were made as would tempt any man to 
sin, was not the place to have effected this 
purpose? Besides, l remained long enough 
in Ireland to have entered into a systematic 
arrangement with my correspondents in 
England for vessels to meet me off Scilly, 
which was the position where the English 
Indiamen discharged their teas when that 
was a usage which generally obtained in 
the service. On the contrary, when I 
sailed trom Ireland, I sailed under the con- 
voy of the Diadem; and as captain 
Sutherland wished to be ready to chase on 
all occasions, he directed me to wear a 
pendant and lead the convoy. The in- 
structions I issued are in papers on your 
table; and it will be there seen, that 
hoisting a Tuscan jack at the mizen top- 
mast head was the signal for the convoy 
to preceed to the Downs, while the 
Etrusco prosecuted her voyage to Ostend. 
The contradictory depositions in the print- 
ed exli:bits of men of all nations, and 
which were taken by captain Robinson’s 
proctor, do certainly assert, that from two 
to five boxes of tea were delivered from 
the ship between Hastings and Dungeness. 
By reference, however, to the marshal’s 
sales, and the schedule of the teas which 
I claimed, it will be seen, that all the teas 
belonging to me were sold in London, 
except one box, and is it not natural to 
suppose that the one box was used in the 
voyage home? I have taken much pains 
to ascertain to whom these teas belonged’; 
I have not succeeded ; but it is universally 


allowed that they were given to the Hast- 


ings pilot, and when the ship was beyond 
the limits of the hovering act, and conse. 
quently there was no law to prevent my 
having unloaded the whole ship. It might 
as well be said, that if Iwas accessary to 
the smuggling, I might have been equally 
so in selling the whole of the cargo at 
Ostend. But, sir, to strip this transaction 
of all the elegant and ingenious decoration 
in which the hon. gent. has involved it; 
the naked fact is, that a pilot, about to 
take charge of a very valuable ship over 
shoals which would shake the strongest 
nerves, had importuned, as was the custom 
with every ship passing up the Channel, 
for a few boxes of teas; and whien the 
Etrusco had near four thousand chests on 
board, could the granting this, in the 
mind of any just or liberal man, be called 
smuggling? That this was the extent of 
the teas which went out of the ship, al- 
though there were boats enough to have 
laden the whole cargo, must be seen by 
the following letter from the master of a 
revenue cutter; ‘ Tyger, revenue Cutter; 
‘ Guernsey, 24th February, 1808. Sir, 
‘ seeing by the papers, one of the mem- 


| * bers wishes to prove, that you run your 


‘ cargo off Dungeness, I beg you will re- 
‘ member, that I boarded your ship to the 
‘westward of the Ness, supposing her to 
‘be one of his majesty’s ships bound up 
‘the river, and might want a pilot, at 


' “which time I was one; at same time, 


‘you must recollect we towed alongside 


'€ your ship, nearly up to Dover, where 


‘we left you proceeding for Ostend. 


© Likewise beg to inform you what passed 
in the boat after we lett the ship, between 
‘the boat’s crew and myself. I asked 


‘ them whether there was any thing to dis- 
« pose of on board the ship; they answered 


me no, they might as well go on board 
a light collier; that captain Popham 
© would not suffer such a thing to be done ; 


‘at the same time they informed me they 
‘had heard on board the ship that yow 
‘ allowed your officers to let the Hastings 
‘ pilot have three or four boxes of tea. I 
‘perfectly remember my boat’s crew 
‘being very angry at being on board a 
‘ship from India, and could not purchase 
‘anything. I am,sir, your most obedient 
‘humble servant, William Blake.” In 
most situations, men's actions are guided 
by some motive ; in a mercantile transac- 
tion, profit would be the leading featare. 


‘Now, [have endeavoured'to trace who had 


received the money for these teas; the 


meen of Mr. Charnock can find no 
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in this book, from which I am in- 
peer to think it was considered for the 
pilotage. But what was the value of these 
four boxes; 9/.a box; and the duty, as 
it was then rated, would not exceed 29/. 
on the whole: consequently, the loss to 
the revenue, if the teas were ever landed, 


of which there is no proof whatever, could, 


only be the duty, which must have been 
gained by the person who received the 
teas. Having stated fairly all 1 knew of 
this transaction, which had taken place 
so many years ago, was it, L ask, such 
as to merit the harsh expressions which 
have been applied to it? If the honour- 
able gentleman had used: half the exer- 
tion to prove the direct acts of smuggling 
while the ship was in possession of the 
captors, as he has to prove my being dis- 
interestedly accessary to four boxes going 
out of the ship, he might have more de- 
cidedly succeeded ; to what extent it was 
then going on, nobody can calculate; but 
the returns from the custom-house can 
prove, that goods were seized. alongside 
her in the attempt to land, and:the boats. 
condemned ; this prevented the account 
of the cargo ever being regularly ba- 
lanced. I. cannot, sir, but be convinced, 
and Lam sure the same feeling must. per- 


vade this house and the country, that it: 


is impossible to find any person who was 
more particularly fitted for. this investi- 
gation than the hon. gentleman. It must 
be well known that.one of his hon. relations 
has had a long and intimate connection 
with his majesty’s proctor in Doctors’ 
Commons ; so extensive indeed, and so 
various, was the practice of that office, 
that it became a subject of discussion in 
this house ; and as.a branch of the same 
connection still remains, where could he 
better apply for the course of judicial 
proceeding against the Etrusco, or against 
any ship, or for any ship? Nor could he 
have a more ample source of information 
of the commercial intercourse between 
this country and Ostend, than by applying 
to another branch of his family, whose 
partner has been known (if I am not de- 
ceived by my information) to have re- 
mained for weeks together at Ostend, 
sorting his goodsfrom India, and selecting 
those best calculated for an active impor- 
tation intothis country. (Mr. Lushington 
called out, « Name, name.’) Mr. Maver, 
sir, your uncle’s partner. The hon. gen- 
tleman has commented much upon the 
affidavit, and the memorials presented by 
me to the treasury. The aflidayit recapi- 


tulated the joint concern of Constant; 


Piron, and myself ; it really only claimed 
one-third of that joint concern ; and it 
asserted that no Frenchman had an inter- 
est in that one-third, or in any part of the 
ship, or the rest of the cargo. But he 
might have gone further; for Piron never: 
paid a shilling ; and was only introduced 
by Constant to have an eventual profit, or 
to bear a similar loss: and it was in the 
time of perfect peace when this adventure: 
commenced in China.—Now, as to the 
memorial, which. only asserted that I un- 
advisedly entered upon these vo ages. to 
India, and that I did: not know tae in- 
fracting any general law of the country, 
but a law partially protecting the India 
company, who had countenanced and 
protected me in the very ultimatum of 
these speculations. I never went clandes- 
tinely to India; I kept no part of my 
transactioiws there a secret at home; alb 
the papers which are upon your table 
were printed fourteen years ago, and were: 
before the court of appeals, where some 
of the highest characters then in England 
sat, and were convened several times on 
this subject. They saw all the depositions, 
and. must have been satisfied that no idea 
of smuggling, in the true acceptance of the 
word, could have existed. When the me- 
morial was presented by me to the lords of 
the treasury, it was accompanied by all 
the documents which are before the house, 


‘and all that. had been admitted at Doctor’s 


Commons ; it was presented in the admi- 
nistration preceding Mr. Pitt’s: last admi- 
nistraticn; and certainly under the most 
inauspicious circumstances, for I was at 
that moment acting in opposition. The 
papers were referred by Mr. Serjeant, one: 
of the secretaries of the treasury, to the 
king’s proctor, and his report was made 
before the close of that administration ; 
the king’s proctor had been the proctor of 
captain Robinson during the whole of his 
controversy ; he had been his legal ad- 
viser from the moment he first seized the 
Etrusco till the suit was concluded ; and 
therefore, I contend, that as an honest man, 
reporting in his official situation, as proctor 
to his majesty, he should have reported 
every circumstance which appeared to 
him derogatory or flagitious in my con- 
duct; and in point of gratitude to captain 
Robinson, as his proctor, he should, as far 
as he conscientiously could, have reported 


in such.a way as to have obtained the’ 
greatest remuneration for him and the: 


least for me.; his not having done so, 
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when my political conduct must have 
been so obnoxious to the then existing ad- 
ministration, is, I submit, a conclusive 
argument that my claim was just. As to 
Mr. Constant, he had received in the year 
1768, 10,0002. and in 1800, 2197/. which 
sums, with the legal interest to which, in 
the hands of a merchant, it was justly en- 
titled, would, before I received one farth- 
ing, have amounted to 16,000/. and yet I 
never asked him for a halfpenny, nor did 
it strike him that it was right to offer me 
one, during the five years it was doubted 
whether | should receive a farthing. His 
plea that I did not pay thirty thousand 
dollars into the treasury is ridiculous ; be- 
cause we had more money offered than we 
could dispose of, as our remittance was so 
very superior to the public remittance at 
Canton. Grant all which Mr. Constant 
claimed, 52,000 dollars, in which is in- 
cluded Piron’s bond; he had but an inter- 
est originally, even allowing the highest 
exchange on his dollars, of about 15,0002. ; 
and yet he réceived 16,000/. before I re- 
ceived one farthing. My loss is the ship, 
which by the papers before the house, is 
valued at 20,000/. the freight 27,000/. the 
19,000 dollars, which is between 5 and 
6,000/. and my individual property, sche- 
dule B, 10,000/. making in all 63,0001. 
and what I have received, with what I am 
to receive, will amount to about 19,0004. ; 
and as Mr. Charnock was the greatest suf- 
ferer by his respondent bonds, I went in 
1794 to his executor, and wrote a letter to 
him, and my own solicitor, as trustees ; 
agreeing, after all the expences I had been 
at in England, in pursuing this cause, 
were paid out of the grant, to divide the 
remainder, upon the principle of a general 
average; by which means I shall probably 
not retain more than two or three thou- 
sand pounds exclusive of the demands I 
have cancelled on this property. It has 
been erroneously stated that captain Ro- 
binson got no remuneration from the 


crown ; that fact I deny ; he received all | 


his expences, which he stated at 6,000/. 


Now if the treasury, instead of granting | 
me a warrant for 25,000/. with a lien upon ; 


it of captain Robinson’s expences, had, 
independant of the one third share of the 
joint concern which was coniemned to 
him, granted him a warrant for 6,0002. 
out of the sam which was forfeited to the 
crown, then not one word could have been 
said upon the subject. From this state- 
ment I hope the disposition of the trea- 
sury will be considered just ; it restored 
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to me part of the remains of my wrecked 


fortune, all earned by my own exertion, . 


and not taken from the fund or exertion of 
any individual whatever. To you, sir, 
and to the house, I return my most sincere 
thanks for the patient indulgence I have 
experienced ; and I trust that, in retirin 
from this house, which I believe to be the 
invariable practice for members in my 
situation, the hon. gent. will not again 
accuse me of absconding from justice. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked the 


hon. mover, whether he meant to bring a: 


charge against sir Home Popham or the 
government 

The Speaker put it to the house, whether 
there could be a doubt that the motion, as 
it was worded, conveyed a personal charge’ 
against sir Home Popham.—Sir Home hay- 
ing retired, 

_ Mr. Long complained of the manner in 
which the hon. gent. had brought forward 
this charge against the treasury. If the 
hon. gent. would prefer a distinct charge 
against himself, he should always be read 
to meet it; if against his late right hon. 
friend (Mr. Pitt), there were others in the: 
house much better qualified to defend that 
illustrious and lamented character than 
himself. Of many of the circumstances 
mentioned by the hon. gent. he was per- 
fectly ignorant until the agitation of this 
subject. He was ignorant that any charge 
of smuggling had been imputed to the 
hon. captain, for no such charge had been 
made in captain Robinson’s memorial ; he 
was ignorant that the hon. captain had 
pleaded in bar to an action, the illegality 
of the transaction in which he had been 
concerned. The hon. gent. declared that 
this was a misapplication of the public 
money, and that his principal object was 
to prevent a recurrence of that misappli- 
cation in future. He then proceeded to 
state, that the hon. captain had deceived 
the treasury, and had acted under that de- 
lusion. This he positively denied. The 
treasury had not been deceived. He was 
willing to take the whole responsibility of 
the affair on himself; for on the closest 
re-examination which he had been able to 
make of the subject, he was satisfied that 
the treasury had acted on the soundest 
principles; that-they must have done what 
they did, even to an indifferent person ; 
how much more to a ian so well known 
by the services he had rendered to the 
public! What was the case? Alter a liti- 
gation of ten years, a part of the property 
was restored to the neutral proprietors; a 
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art was allotted to the captors; a part 
was forfeited to the crown by the laws 
securing the monopoly of the East India 
Company having been violated. But who 
were the sufferers by this violation? the 
East India Company. Did they appear to 
feel much injury? No. Did they institute 
any prosecution in consequence ? No. Did 
they present any memorial on the subject? 
No. Did they mterfere in any way what- 
ever respecting it? No. Was it not evi- 
dent, then, that they were willing to allow 
a relaxation of the laws in which they 
alone were interested? Nor was this sur- 
prising: these laws were made at a time 
when a company was formed in the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, which the East India 
Company feared as a rival. This was at 
the commencement of the last century. 
In 1725, however, that company was sus- 
pended, and in 1731 totally abolished. 
Since that period, it was notorious that 
British subjects had been engaged in trade 
in thie East Indies. What, in fairness, was 
to be inferred from the recommendation 
of the hon. captain, by the government of 
India, to the court of directors? Either 
that the government of India thought that 
they sustained no injury by the infraction 
of the law; or, if any injury had been 
sustained, that it was counterbalanced by 
the services renderéd to the Company by 
the hon. captain. The only case at all 
analogous to that of the Etrusco, was that 
of the Walsingham packet, and of the 
Prince of Wales. In the former, half was 
given to the captors, and half to the ori- 
ginal proprietors; in the latter, a third 
was given to the captors, and the re- 
mainder to the original proprietors. If 
the treasury had acted otherwise than they 
had done to the hon. captain, they would 
have made his case an exception. What 
he had received was not a reward for a 
violation of the law; it was a restitution 
of a small part of his depreciated pro- 
—Adverting to the continuance of 


perty. 
. the hon. captain on the continent after the 


seizure of the Etrusco, of which circum- 
stance such an unfair advantage had been 
taken by the hon. gent., he read the letter 
from the duke of York to lord Spencer, 
then at the head of the Admiralty, in 
which his royal highness described the 
extraordinary exertions of Mr. Popham 
when with the British army in Holland, 
and recommended him most strongly to 
be promoted to the rank of post-captain. 
He also read the answer of lord Spencer, 
who informed his royal highness, that. he 
Vou. XI. 


would take the earliest opportunity of 
complying with his request, and that he 
should feel the greatest satisfaction in pro- 
moting an officer who had deserved so well 
of his country. The present was a most 
serious accusation against the treasury 
board ; against that great man (Mr. Pitt), 
whose purity of character neither the voice 
of party nor the breath of calumny itself 
had ever attempted to sully. It was his 
pride and satisfaction to reflect that he 
had been publicly connected in the same 
administration, and that he had been ho- 
noured by the private intimacy of that 
illustrious character, .who in the whole 
course of his splendid career had been 
distinguished by the most inflexible in- 
tegrity, by the highest sense of honour, 
and by the most perfect devotion to the 
cause of his country. If the hon. gentle- 
men on the other side thought crimmation 
and recrimination the best way of employ- 
ing the time of the house, he could have 
no objection to it. If not, he could not 
see the object of the present motion. If 
they thought to gain a triumph over’a 
former government, now that the right 
hon. gent. who had been at the head of it 
was no more, he might regret that their 
defence had fallen into such weak hands 
as his, but he must at the same time say, 
that the triumph was not founded in jus- 
tice. He could declare with truth, that 
the right hon. gentleman alluded to could 
never have been induced to accede to such 
a measure from unjust motives. He also 
should not do justice to the gallant officer 
if he did not declare, that he had seen him 
uniformly actuated by a strict sense of in- 
tegrity, the highest honour, and the utmost 
devotion to the service of his country. 

Mr. Calergft declared that he should 
never be deterred by the dread of recri- 
mination from submitting what he esteemed 
it to be his duty to offer to the house. He 
was sorry the gallant officer could not be 
present ; but as what he had to say would 
depend on the documents alone, he could 
easily inform himself on the subject. He 
had stated on a former night, that the ap- 
pointment of that officer to be captain of 
the fleet under admiral Gambier had 
created the utmost disgust throughout the 
navy. He did not state so without docu- 
ments on which to ground his assertion 5 


and he thought he could not do better than 


read a letter which he held in his hand, 

addressed to admiral Gambier on this oc- 

casion. The hon. gentleman then pro- 

ceeded ‘to read a remonstrance to lord 
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and Stopford, on the subject of that ap- 
pointment, and contended that this docu- 
ment fully justified the expressions he had 
used on the former occasion. The hon. 
gent. was proceediig to some observations 
respecting the question relative to the 
Rochfort squadron, when he was called to 
order b 

Mr. Wellesley Pole, who contended that 
there was no connexion between the ob- 
servations of the hon. gentleman and the 
question before the house; at the same 
time declaring, that he was perfectly ready 
to meet the hon. gent. upon the topic to 
which he had referred, whenever it should 
be brought regularly before the house. 

The Speaker observed, that as the ex- 
pressions used by the hon. gentleman on 
a former occasion had been adverted to, 
he was perfectly in order in explaining 
these expressions, and the grounds upon 
which he had used them. It would be for 
the hon. gent. however, to decide how far 
his statement ought to be carried for the 
purpose of such explanation. 

- Mr. Calcraft was not disposed to proceed 
further on the subject, as his object. had 
enly been to shew that the case he had 
urged was supported by undoubted autho- 
rity. He should conclude by declaring 
that, as the case of bis hon. friend seemed 
to him to be fully made out, he should 
vote in support of his resolutions. 

The Advocate General (sir John Nicholls) 
would not discharge his duty to the house, 


_ nor to the memory of that illustrious indi- 


vidual who was now unfortunately no more 
(Mr. Pitt), if he did not state to the house 
the grounds of the opinion upon which he 
had recommended the grant. Ever since 
this subject had been first mentioned, he 
had felt personally embarrassed with re- 
spect to the matter. It had been said, 
that the grant had been made upon a re- 
luctant report from the king’s advocate ; 
but so far from that having been the case, 
the report concluded without expressing 
any opinion, which, on so novel a case, the 
law officers who signed the report were 
hot competent to give. On so grave a 
question as the exercise of the inquisito- 
rial power of that house respecting the ex- 
penditure of the public money, it was im- 
portant to keep in view the object of the 
motion. That object was a censure on the 
conduct of a late administration for an 
improvident grant of money, in order to 
prevent a similar act in future. It was 
unfortunate for any individual to be the 
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object of accusation in that house, but it 
was particularly unfortunate for him to be 
meidentally or collaterally the subject of 
charge, when the merits of a charge against 
government were made to depend upon his 
merits or demerits, ‘This was more parti. 
cularly the case when the accusation was 
founded, in part, upon letters which had 
been that night first read to the house. It 
was not strictly correct to call the grant 
in this case a misapplication of public 
money ; it was the king’s money; though 
he would not say that the house might not 
inquire into any improvident appropriation 
of such a fund. The grant was not a do- 
nation or a reward, but a remission of a 
forfeiture, and there had been many cases 
in which that house complained of the 
rigid enforcement of forfeitures. The ex- 
ercise of justice with mercy, the preroga- 
tive of pardon, or remission of forfeiture, 
was one of the brightest jewels in the 
power of the crown, and which that house 
would be jeast disposed to interfere with. 
—Such was the character of the act: next 
was to be considered the character of the 
forfeiture. The Etrusco, on her retum 
from Canton, had been detained and ad- 
judged forfeit to the crown in the prize 
court, for a violation of the monopoly of 
the East India company. This had been 
the first case of the kind which had occur- 
red; for, according to the laws respecting 
the East India company, the forfeitures 
are to that company and not the crown, 
And if ever there had been a case in 
which liberality should have been exer- 
cised with respect to the forfeiture, it was 
this. As judges, the house ought to take 
into its consideration what had been, at the 
time of this transaction, the state of the 
East India company. From the increase 
of their territory, they invited foreigners 
to engage in their trade, and even con- 
nived at British subjects embarking in it. 
The hon. officer who was the subject of 
this charge had been engaged in the trade 
in common with othet British subjects 
and ofticers, and recognised as a British 
officer by the company’s government 
in India, in the recommendation to the 
court of directors to apply for promotion 
for him to the admiralty, in consequence 
of his services. Asto the charge of smug 
gling, it had never been utged in the whole 
progress of the cause by any of the advo- 
cates, nor even in capt. Robinson’s memo- 
rial; the former had too much taste, arid 
the latter was too much of a gentleman, 
to apply such a disgusting term te the ci 
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cumstance of four or five out of 3900 chests 
of tea being delivered out of the ship at 
Dungeness, whilst the captain had gone 
onshore. He contended that by the loss 
cf 30,000 1. sir Home Popham had suffer- 
ed sufficient punishment for the illegality 
of the transaction. His whole property in 
the vessel amounted to 63,000/. the go- 
vernment would give him back but 25,0004. 
and had restored to him but-18 or 19,0001; 
so that he was a loser to the amount 
of 43,000/. Besides, it ought to be con- 
sidered how far he had expiated, by 
subsequent services, this offence. The 
India company, insensible of any injury, 
had not prosecuted him; and though the 
public might be interested in this question, 
it appeared by the papers, that he had, on 
the relief of Tournay and Ghent, contri- 
buted to save much public property, as 
also to facilitate the retreat of the army. 
In consequence of these services he had 
been recommended by the commander in 
chief for promotion, to lord Spencer, who 
had expressed his satisfaction at promot- 
ing an officer that had performed such ser- 
vice to this country. Looking to such 
services, he was sure the house weuld not 
think of the voyage to the East Indies ; 
and therefore he had no hesitation to say, 
that the grant was an act of justice on the 
part of his majesty. But it had been said, 
that it was an act of injustice to capt. Ro- 
binson. That officer, however, had had 
the enemy’s part of the property, con- 
demned to the captors; but could have no 


right whatever to that part of it, which, 


from belonging to a British subject, was 
forfeited to the king. Besides, the seizure 
of this vessel was not what ought to be 
called a capture, and the act itself, in the 
road of Ostend, had given rise to a ques- 
tion of territory which had not begn de- 
cided for four years. The captors had 
their reward in the condemnation of M. 
De Piron’s part of the legal property ; 
and it was the fault of capt. Robinson, if 
he had not yet brought in a bill of costs 
that could be allowed, if he had not re- 
ceivedthem. On the whole, therefore, he 
thought the grant an act of justice to sir 
Home Popham, and that neither Mr. Pitt, 
nor his board of treasury, was deserving 
of censure for having advised his majesty 
to remit the forfeiture. 
Mr. Windham said, before he went into 
the general question, he would set. aside 
some of those abstract topics which had 
been urged as a kind of stoppage to in- 
quiry. These topics were two in number ; 


the first relating to sir Home Popham, the 
second to the treasury; casting blame 
upon both, he did not see how these two. 
points could be separated; he could not 
see how the house could censure the ap- 
plication of the money, without at the 
same. time censuring the hon. captain: it 
might as well attempt to separate the hon. 
captain from himself, as from the misap- 
plication of which he was the cause. It 
was contended, however, that this went to 
cast blame upon a great man now no more ; 
no person could so think who had either 
witnessed the progress of the transaction, 
or heard the way in which it had been 
opened that evening. It had been distinct- 
ly stated, that on the motion of an hon. 
baronet concerning the Droits of Admi- 
ralty, an objection had been made to the 
motion as not tending to instance any par- 
ticular abuse which had existed ; on which’ 
the hon. member who opened this debate, 
immediately instanced the case of sir H. 
Popham, and thus had the present motion 
originated. Now, surely, no person could 
say that any disrespect was meant to the 
late Mr. Pitt in this accidental occurrence. 
But even if it did cast any reflection on 
that great man’s memory, it was not on 
that account to be abstained from.—The 
question had been so ably and so fully: 
discussed by the hon. member who had 
opened the debate, that there was little 
left for him to remark upon: he wished 
however to notice what had fallen from 
the learned gent. who had last sat down, 
just to examine a few of his broad general 
principles. He-sat out by attempting: to 
extenuate the abuse, which, however, he 
admitted was illegal. Indeed, it was no 
very great concession, after it had been 
proved so by a decision of the court : the 


' question then was, what had ministers done 


with the public money? Had they: dis- 


posed of it venially? No ; they even ad- 
mitted it had been given to a culprit; but 


then, indeed, they wanted to diminish his 
offence, to bring him just a little below 


the fact of smuggling, he had only inno- 
cently landed five chests of tea—tor chests 
} read boats—for boats to that number had 


been seen plying to and fro the whole 
night. He did not, however, wish to de- 
scend to minutiz ; he would go at once 
on the broad principle of guilt, which was 
the illegal traffic. Of this there was sub- 
stantial and tangible evidence—a deep, 
well-concerted, scheming, fraudulent sys- 
tem, such as never came more Clearly be- 
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ever, injurious to the country ; at least the 
hon. captain did not think it was. What! 
was he, on his own self-sufficiency, to fly 
in the face of an ‘existing charter, and 
jadge, forsooth, what was or was not ad- 
vantageous, contrary to the will and es- 
tablishment of the legislature ? Alas! we 
know what his self-willed course can lead 
the nation to already ; we have fatally ex- 
perienced a‘country plunged into unwished- 
for war, by the whim and caprice of his 
unrestrained and lawless direction. But 
one would think, on hearing the statement 
which had been made to-night, that capt. 
Robinson had been very well off to escape 
the sentence of a court-martial—-for doing 
what ?—merely his duty;—for catching the 
smuggler, as he had been ordered. Thus, 
the man who did his duty was ruined, 
while he who violated the law was enrich- 
ed! But,says the advocate general, what 
has poor sir Home done ?—QOh dear, luck- 
less man, only a little innocent smuggling 
—only a little illicit traffic ; that was all ; 
and indeed, well did it deserve remunera- 
tion, while the conduct of the man who 
acted conscientiously was stigmatized ! 
What, is that the way you deal with poor 
ofienders ? Is that the merciless rigour of 
your tyrannical revenue laws? Woe to 
the humble offender who comes under 
their cognizance ! Woeto the mercy which 
will betide defenceless poverty! What 
was due to the hon. captain in this affair ? 
Why, the most he could expect was mercy, 
indulgence, forbearance. And were those 
debts to be paid before the debt of justice 
due to capt. Robinson? Are we to give 
the guilty indulgence, while we punish 
the innocent. But it seems there is no 
precedent. Is there therefore to be no 
rule? The general plea of merit is then 
set up as a forlorn hope ; and is this to be 


_ Set up against capt. Robinson? Because 


there was no resistance made, is he to be 
punished, when we certainly know that to 
be the case as to him, which we as certainly 
know not to be the case as to sir Home— 
that he was innocent? It was, however, 
unfair to take the subsequent exploits of 
su Home, and place them as a set-off 
against his antecedent guilt ; and if we 
strip him of his subsequent honours, what 
shall we leave him? Oh! his achievements 
in Holland: these were of a mixed de- 
scription—naval, military, and commer- 
cial ; and in the commercial he was quite 
at home, standing on his own ground, too, 
near Ostend. Is it on account of these 
manceuyres, we are to reward him for his 


smuggling with 18,000/. and leave his 
captor destitute, without even sufficient to 
defray the sums which he expended in 
bringing the culprit to conviction? The 
East India Company, it seems, though, did 
not prosecute, and for avery good reason; 
because they saw him supported by men 
who had rendered them essential services, 
not on account of sir Home’s personal 
merits—not because he chose to emplo 
his leisure hours in an illegal trade—not 
on account of his ardent zeal, as it had 
been called by his friends, in the pursuit 
of gain. And here, he must remark, that 
this was not a very noble alternative for a 
naval officer to turn to—this generous 
thirst of making money even in a mercan- 
tile, honourable way, was not looked on 
very kindly by the navy as a resource for 
its officers: much less, he was sure, would 
it applaud downright and illicit smuggling. 
—As to the reference which had been made 
to Copenhagen, and the satisfaction his 
appointment gave—to all which had been 
said on that subject, the letters read by his 
hon. friend were as sufficient an overthrow 
as the fire of a line of battle ship would 
be to a cock boat. He deprecated the 
dreadful effects which the naval character 
must experience, from the impression 
which must be made on it, by decking out 
in laurels the degraded object of a court 
martial’s censure—by giving to sir Home 
Popham a pension of 600/. per annum, 
while so many much more meritorous of- 
ficers were left without distinction. He 
denied that lord Spencer’s letter expressed 
any positive opinion of the hon. captain’s 
merit, but merely stated his happiness: 
that the duke of York had promoted so 
able an officer as he (the duke of York), 
conceived sir Home to be. This was, 
surely, no peremptory opinion of lord 
Spencer’s, and it could not be expected 
that he was to fly in the duke of York’s 
face, and tell him he was wrong. The 
right hon. gent. concluded, by declaring 
that he should vote this grant to be a misap- 
plication of the public money ; because it 
was degrading to the navy, setting a bad 
example to future treasuries, and giving 
fraud the retribution due to merit. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
feel it necessary to say much after the 
very able speeches of his right hon. and 
learned friends. He differed from the 
right hon. gent. who had spoke last, as to 
the propriety of separating the act of the 
treasury from the consideration of the 
merits of sir Home Popham, although he 
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would admit; that there was a connection 
between both so far as the board of trea- 
sury had cognizance of the circumstances. 
But, was it possible by any torture of in- 
genuity, to apply to the conduct of the 
treasury what ‘the right hon. gent. had 
said respecting Buenos Ayres? The right 
hon. gent. might introduce such an ex- 
traneous topic, but was it not for the pur- 
se of exciting a prejudice against an in- 
dividual, whose credit, honour, and cha- 
racter, were at issue * Was this justice, or 
was it candour? Though the hon. gent. 
who had brought forward this- question, 
had declared, that he-was aetuated by a 
sense of duty in promoting an inquiry in- 
to the expenditure of the public money, 
and was reluctantly censtrained to advert 
to the conduet of an individual, yet nine- 
tenths of his speech had been taken up 
with a personal attack upon that hon. of- 
ficer. He would now suppose, for the sake 
of the argument, what he should after- 
wards deny in fact, that the hon. officer 
had been convicted of the illicit trade; 
and that the delivery of five or six chests 
of tea at Dungeness, 14 years ago, could 
be considered as an act of smuggling: 
was that a circumstance that could apply 
toa charge upon the government of Mr. 
Pitt? Or if a dilatory plea had been en- 
tered in the progress of an action upon the 
respondentia bond, was the house to feel 
so scrupulous, on the score of morality, as 
to take notice of it? Would it be consider- 
ed criminal enough to attract the notice of 
that house, if a man were to turn round a 
corner of a street to avoid meeting a cre- 
ditor? Were they to be called upon to ex- 
pel from among them a person who might, 
so long as 14 years since, have been con- 
cerned in a smuggling transaction? How- 
ever highly he valued the feelings which 
the right hon. gent. had alluded to, he 
could not agree that, in a time of peace, 
when the lieutenants of the navy had only 
a naked subsistence upon half-pay, any of 
them who might enter into the merchant 
service should be consigned to dishonour. 
It was injustice to sir Home to introduce 
these topics, when the charge was brought 
against the government: and they could 
not proceed to a censure upon an indivi- 
dual without following it up by some vin- 
dictive consequence. The substance of 
the charge was against the conduct of the 
late treasury, though there were many 
weighty phrases affecting the hon. officer, 
which the house could not agree to, un- 
less coupled with some substantive charge 


against him. In the year 1795 the 
right honourable gent. did not think so 
lightly as he appeared at present to 
do of the services of the gallant oflicer 
in securing the retreat of the army; nei- 
ther had ihe noble lord whose ietter had 
been alluded to, and who had not forgot- 
ten those services so soon as the right hon. 
gent. It was not his intention to speak of 
capt. Robinson but with respect, yet the 
right hon. gent. seemed to exageérate his 
services. ‘The right hon. gent. had said, 
that that captain had been sent out with 
orders to detain the Etrusco. Had the 
right hon. gent. really read the papers 
upon which he was to decide as a judge? 
Could he say that any statement of such 
orders was to be found in these papers? 
[It was here said across the table, that the 
fact might be true though not in the pa- 
pers.] Had, then, the right hon. gent. not 
only decided himself, but. endeavoured to- 
meke the house decide upon a statement, 
whieh he did not know to be correct? Had 
he proceeded upon these grounds against 
an individual whose honour and character 
were at issue, and upon which he was to 
pronounce as judge? What had been done 
in this case, was every day done; and 
even, as his learned friend near him in- 
formed him, had taken place by a remis- 
sion of forfeitures in nine different causes 
that day in the court of exchequer.—Af- 
ter stating the proportion condemned to 
capt. Robinson, and restored to sir Home 
Popham, the chancellor of the exchequer 
contended, that there never had been a 
case in which money was more properly 
assigned. If any gentleman could place 
his hand on his heart, and say, that he 
believed the government had acted from 
corrupt motives, he would vote for the 
censure. But he deprecated the general 
charge made by the right hon. gent. of 
the various instances of misapplication of 
these funds, as calculated to produce the 
most injurious consequences. After a few 
observations on the nature and circum- 
stances of the traffic which had been 
charged as illicit, the right hon. gent. con- 
cluded by expressing his confidence, that 
the house would meet the Resolutions by 
a direct negative. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the ground on 
which the misapplication of 18,000/. was 
defended was, that large sums of money 
had been voted for other purposes ; but 
extravagance in one respect was no vin- 
dication of predigality in another. It was 
complained that the affair at Copenhagen 
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was introdueed as a sort of episode to 
these charges; and yet so fond was the 
gallant officer of taking a voyage thither, 
that before he proceeded ta the East Indies 
in- his narrative, he paid a visit to that 
capital. The plain truth of the case was, 
that the gallant officer was not a proper 
object of the public generosity, and in 
the chastest sense of the term corrupt, this 
money distributed to him was imprudently, 
improperly, and corruptly applied; and in 
fact he was in the situation of a guilty 
person by his own confession. He said, 
that by distress he was driven into Bom- 
bay; that there meeting with other traders 
engaging in illicit commerce under the 
same flag, he followed their example. 
Supposing a man were forced into Houns- 
low by a storm, and he were there to meet 
with some highwaymen who had taken 
shelter, would it be any justification for 
him at his trial that he had followed their 
example? Yet, such was the vindication 
hazarded by the gallant officer. This avas 
not the only curious proposition with which 
the house was amused. ‘The gallant gen- 
tleman said that while he was a British 
officer he was all honour, when he was a 
mercantile adventurer he was all interest. 
Such was his ingenious distinction, and yet 
while he was thus engagéd in mercenary 
pursuits, he asserted that he was a loser of 
40,000/. It might be a question, if the hon. 
gent.were worth 40,0001. at'the period to 
which he adverted. What had been his 
situation in 1792? He had leave of ab- 
sence for two years, but not returning, he 
was struck of the list. Afterwards he 
was restored to it, and introduced to a 
command which he held, he believed, con- 
trary to the sense and inclination of the 
navy- Then he was tried; after his trial, 
he enjoyed a new and lucrative appoint- 
ment, and now he had the honour of hav- 
ing the King’s Advocate for his own. 
Besides all this, he had been complimented 
in the East Indies, welcomed at Lloyd’s, 
distinguished by a foreign potentate, and 


had received a most flattering eulogy from | 


his royal highness the duke of York. Not- 
withstanding all this weight and accumu- 


lation of honours, he must persevere in | 
the opinion, that the public money had 
been misapplied, and that these resolu- | 


tions ought to receive the sanction of the 
house. 


After a short reply from Mr. Lushing ton, | 


the house divided, 
For the Resolutions- - - 57 
Againstthem- - - - - 126 
Majority - - - - ——69 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 1. 

[BupcetT—Loan.] The house havin 
resolved itself into a committee of Ways 
and Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
before he stated the terms upon which he 
had contracted for the Loan for the service 
of the present year, he should shortly re. 


capitulate the different heads of Supply and 


of Ways and Means, viz. 
SuPPLIEs. 


Navy - - - - - - = 17,496,047 
Army - - - = 19,439,189 
Ordnance - - - - = = 4,534,571 
Miscellaneous - - - - -_ 1,750,000 
East India Company - - - 1,500,000 
Swedish Subsidy - - - ~- 1,100,000 


Vote of Credit - - - - - 2,500,000 


Total joint Charge - £.48,319,807 
SEPARATE CHARGES OF GREAT Britain, 
Deficiency of Malt, 
1806 - - -. =) 275,845 
Interest on Exche- 
quer Bills, 1808 1,400,000 


Exchequer Bills not 
funded - - - 4,024,200 
Five percents, 1797, 
to be paid off - 153,696 
5,853,741 


Total Supplies - 54,173,548: 


Deduct Irish proportion of Sup- 
ply and Civil List - - - 5,868,515 
Total to be defrayed by Great 
Britain - - - - - £.48,305,033 
Ways anp Means. —————— 
Duty on Malt and Pensions £. 3,000,000 
Bank Advances - - - - =- 3,500,000 
_Unappropriated Surplus of the 
Consolid. Fund at 5th April 
Estimated Surplus of ditto, to, 
Sth April, 1809 - - - - 3,500,000 
Surplus, Ways & Means, 1807 2,253,112 
War Taxes - - - - - - 20,000,000 
Lottery - - - - - - 
Exchequer Bills to be issued 
to replace Bills not funded 4,500,000 
Do. forthe East IndiaCompany 1,500,000 
'Exchequer Bills, part of 
10,500,0001. charged on 
Aids 1809, to replace the 
like Amount on Aids 1808, 


726,876 


which has been funded- - 1,161,100 


‘Loan - - - - - - = 8,000,000 


£.48,441,08) 
Supplies - £. 48,305,033 


Surplus of Ways and Means £. 136,048 


300,000 
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_ After thus recapitulating the various 
heads of Supply and of the Ways and 
Means for the year, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proceeded to state to the com- 
mittee the terms on which he had con- 
tracted for the Loan. ‘The sum borrowed 
for England and Ireland was ten millions 
and a half, of which eight were for the 
service of this country. The whole sum 
was to be funded in the 4 per cents, and 
‘the contractors for every 100/. advanced 
to the public were to receive 118/. 3s. 6d. 
stock: so that the public paid for every 
1001, capital, 4/. 14s. 63d. interest. In 
consequence of the loan of ten million and 
a half, there was a capital of debt created 
to the anfount of 12,408,375/. from which, 
after deducting a proportion of 2-17ths 
for Ireland, making 2,954,375/. there 
would remain, as a permanent burden 
upon Great Britain, 9,454,000/. and an 
annual charge for interest of 475,536. 
In addition to this, in consequence of the 
measure of funding four millions of exche- 
quer bills, there was a capital debt created 
of 4,239,215/. and an annual charge for 
interest, including the and 
management, of 253,2471. that the 
sum to be provided for by taxes was : 
For the Interest of the Loan - £.475,536 
For the Interest of Exchequer 
Billsfunded - - - - - + 253,247 


Making a total of - 728,783 

For this Annual Charge he meant to 
provide in the following manner : 

Short Annuities fallen in - - £.375,000 
Annual Saving on the Manage- 


ment of the Debt - - - - 65,000 
Increase upon the Assessed Taxes 120,000 
Stamp Duties - - - - - - 170,000 

£.730,000 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer next 
proceeded to state the effect which had been 
produced by the financial measures adopted 
im the course of the year, and contended, 
that from funding four millions of exche- 
quer bills, when stocks were at 634, and 
by borrowing ten million and a half in 
the four instead of the three per cents, 
there had resulted a saving to the public 
of four millions of capital debt; and that 
by the single measure of contracting for 
the loan in the four per cents. there was 
a saving of 3,100,000. capital debt ; and 
also a saving in the annual charge, of 
2000/. ; besides the. advantage of being 
able to redeem the debt at comparativel 
a very inconsiderable loss, He conclud 


his statement with moving a Resolution, 
That it is the opinion of the committee, 
that towards providing the Ways and 
Means for the year, it is expedient to ena- 
ble his majesty to raise eight millions by 
way of annuities for Great Britain, and 
two millions and a half for Ireland. 

Mr. Tierney said, he observed, that 
there was one million of the loan for Ire- 
land still to be provided for: 1,500,000/. 
was to be by loan from the Bank ; but, 
he hoped the other million was not to be 
raised by exchequer bills, in which case 
there would be an issue, on that head, all 
together of six millions more than the or- 
dinary grant. As to the loan, he congra- 
tulated the right hon. gent. on the terms 
on which it had been contracted ; he was 
far from having expected any such: cer- 
tainly, the terms were as good for the 
country as the public could have ex- 
pected. He could by no means agree, 
however, that this advantageous bargain 
was to be attributed to the circumstance 
of its having been made in the four 
rather than the three per cents. Previous 
to the bidding, the four per cents. 
had stood at 84, odd; and, in contem- 
plation of it, fell to 824. _ He was, there- 
fore, entitled to ask, would not the contrac- 
tors for the loan have been disposed to 
make an equally good bidding in the 
three per cents.? Would they not be wil- 
ling to contract in a stock they wished, 
rather than in one they did not wish to 
bid for? Nearly about the same sum 
would redeem the stock in the one fund as 
in the other. The right hon. gent. how- 
ever, said there was a great saving, from 
his mode of contracting for the loan. There 
was so, as the right hon. gent. conceived 
it, but not as he (Mr. T.) viewed the ques- 
tion. There was, undoubtedly, a saving 
as to the one per cent. if the loan had 
been negotiated in the three per cents. ; 
but, if this measure had been adopted, to 
answer the one per cent. there would have 
been a saving of 30,000/. per ann. As the 
bargain was, however, he again congratu- 
lated the right hon. gent. on the terms on 
which it had been contracted ; and he 
congratulated the country on the pleasing 
consideration that there were men in it 
disposed to shew such confidence in the 
country as to conclude a loan on such 
terms. 

Mr. Huskisson alluded to the terms on 
which the two funds might be redeemed ; 
and argued, that the bidding in the’ four 
per cents. was, from that single. circam- 
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stance, more advantageous to the country. 
He also argued, that by this mode, the 
sinking fund for the next year would be 
encreased rather than decreased, and would 
amount to 1-55th part of our whole debt. 
He stated, as the advantage to be derived 
from this circumstance in providing for 
the exigencies of the country, and of course 
lessening the deprivations to which the 
people were obliged to submit, that, where 
we formerly borrowed money at the rate 
of si. 7s. per cent. we now borrowed it at 
the rate of 4/. 14s. ; so that there was here 
a saving of upwards of 3/. per cent. per 
annum.—After some further conversation 
between sir John Newport, Mr. Huskisson, 
and Mr. Tierney, the Resolution was 
agreed to. 

[Conpuct or Marquis WELLESLEY— 
Carnatic Question.] On the motion of 
sir Thomas Turton, the order for resuming 
the adjourned debate on the Carnatic 
Question (see p 392), was read. No per- 
son rising to speak, the question was put 
on the first Resolution, and the gallery 
was cleared for a division; but Mr. She- 
ridan having suggested to sir T. Turton to 
withdraw his Resolutions of fact and dis- 
tinct charges, in order to bring the whole 
matter more satisfactorily to issue. on the 
general question, whether lord Wellesley’s 
conduct in the transactions with respect to 
the Carnatic, was or was not consistent 
with justice, or with the character and ho- 
nour of the British nation? a debate arose 
on this proposition, on which strangers 
were again admitted. When the gallery 


was re-opened, 


Mr. Wellesley Pole was speaking. He 
had no objection to come to issue this or 
any other night upon any charge the right 
hon. gent. or any other person, might 
have to prefer against lord Wellesley. He 
would not sit silent when it was insinuated 
that his noble relative or his friends wished 
to stifle inquiry. It wasno evidence of a 
disposition to blink the question, that lord 
Wellesley’s friends were desirous to come 
to the vote without provoking a fresh de- 
bate. The debate on the former night 
had closed with a speech from an hon. 
member (colonel Allan), who had been an 
eye-witness of the transactions in the Car- 
natic, and who was inno way connected 
with lord Wellesley, declaring the whole 
of the matter contained in the charges to 
be gross and unfounded calumnies. In 
the full confidence not only of the inno- 
cence, but of the highly meritorious con- 
duct of lord Wellesley, he was ready to 


meet any thing that the right hon. ge 

(Mr. Sheridan) had to 
awful it may be to contend with the great 
talents and eloquence of that right hon, 
gent. matured and methodized on this 
question by a six years preparation. He 
knew the magnitude of the powers he 
should have to contend with, but in the 
cause of truth he should not be deficient 
in boldness. He knew he expressed him- 
self warmly on this subject; but during 
the last six years, and more particularly 
during the last three years, he had exhi- 
bited, as every one must allow, no small 
stock of patience. He did not pretend to 
be so callous as not to feel indignation 
when the hon. baronet who brought these. 
chargessaid, that lord Wellesley’s conduct 
in India had been such as to convince him 
that no man could retain honour or honesty 
in that country. The hon. baronet, in 
thus expressing himself, only used his par- 
liamentary privilege of freedom of speech, 
but he had gone to the full extent of that 
privilege in using language which he dared 
not use elsewhere. He contended, that 
the judgment of the house, however pro- 
nounced, after the discussion and investi- 
gation that had taken place, would be deci- 
sive of the case. If the decision should 
be unfavourable to lord Wellesley, he. 
would bow to.it as a fair condemnation ; 
if it should be favourable, he would rely on 
it as a full and fair acquittal. He was 
convinced that lord Wellesley had been 
actuated by no principles but a regard for 
the honour and. interest of his country:; 
and in this conviction he boldly met those. 
accusations, which, if he thought them. at 
all founded in fact, he should shrink from, 


_and_ hide his face at a. distance from this 


house and from the society in which he 
had the honour to assuciate. 

Mr. Sheridan regretted that the hon. 
gent. had so totally misconceived hime 
He had never said that that hon. gent. or 
any of his friends, were anxious to blink 
the question; but he had said the very 
reverse. He had said, too, what he would 
repeat, that moving the previous question 
was not the way to obtain for the noble 
marquis the honourable and satisfactory: 
investigation so much wished for by his 
friends. It was not directly meeting the 
very serious charges brought against that 
noble lord. As to the part he took in the 
present question, the hon. gent. knew well 
that he could not be influenced by any 
other motive than a sense of public duty. 


| As to the fraternal intemperance of the 
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hon. gent. he was willing, if not to approve 
at least tooverlook it ; at the-same time he 
denied that any thing had ever fallen from 
him that went to impeach the private moral 
character of the noble marquis; though 
he always thought, and was still of opinion, 
that that noble lord betrayed too often a 
mischievous ambition, that might be ulti- 
mately ruinous to the British interests in 
the East. He would repeat his wish, 
that the worthy baronet would wave his 
antecedent Resolutions, and come at once 
to the immediate point at issue, as to Jord 
Wellesley’s conduct with respect to the 
Carnatic. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole stated, that when the 
hon. baronet had opened his Resolutions, 
an hon. friend of his (Mr. Wallace), gave 
notice that he would move the previous 
question on the Resolutions of fact, and a 
direct negative on the criminating Reso- 
lution, for which he proposed to substitute 
a resolution of approbation. 

Sir John Anstruther thought it a most ex- 
traordinary proceeding, that after the 
course just stated should have been laid 
down in the presence of the right hon. 
gent. a fortnight since, and he bad heard 
it, and was ready to speak on it without 
exception, he ali at once came forward 
this night to reverse all that had been 
done, and substitute a genera! question. 
Nothing but the previous question would 
be a proper proceeding on some of the 
Resolutions. The others were to be met 
directly in the most decided manner. 

Mr. Wallace felt himseif warranted by 
the practice of parliament in proposing 
the previous question on the Resolutions 
of fact. To the criminatory Resolution 
he proposed a direct negative, to be fol- 
lowed up with a Resolution of approbation. 
There could be no question that a decision 
on these Resolutions would fully convey 
the sense of the house. The hon. baronet 
who opened the charge, and every other 
person who spoke on the question treated 
of it in its full extent. 

Sir Thomas Turton considered that his 
Resolution ought to be agreed to without a 
question. On the fourth Resolution, which 
was criminating, he. thought the house 
ought to go into a committee. Finding 
that the Resolutions were to be met in 
this manner, he should divide the house 
on every one of them ; and on the fourth, 
criminating lord Wellesley, not personally, 
but in his acts, he should again state to 
the house his reasons for confirming the 
Resolution. 

Vou. XI, 


The question being called for, the house 
divided on the first Resolution. ‘Two di- 
visions then took place in succession. ‘That 
on the first Resolution was 

For the previous question, - 102 
For the Resolution - - - 18 
Majority - - —84 
On the second Resolution, the numbers 
were 
For the previous question - 109 
For the Resolution - - - 21 
Majority - - 

For about an hour after this strangers 
were excluded from the gallery. On our 
return we found 

Mr. G. ‘Johustone addressing the house, 
and condemning in strong terms the con- 
duct pursued towards the young prince of 
the Carnatic, Ally Hussian, who had been, 
for no crime, punished with greater seve- 
rity than was merited by the guilty person 
who had preceded him ; and no man could 
entertain a doubt as to the manner in 
which he came by his end, after he had 
been given into the power of another 
prince. It had been asked, whether the 
government of India would put a young 
man upon the throne of the Carnatic, who 
was suspected not to be cordially their 
friend? If there was any foundation for 
that argument, it was one of much greater 
validity for exciuding Omdut ul Omrah. 
The father, who possessed his inheritance 
in the greatest splendour, had much more 
means of doing mischief than his son. An 
hori. gent. who spoke on a former debate 
had greatly misrepresented the fact when 
he said the Nabob of the-Carnatic owed 
his power to the East India Company. At 
one time it was owing to the assistance the 
Company received from the nabob Wal- 
lajah, that our existence was preserved 
along the coast bordering on his territo- 
ries, when the French attacked us near 
Fort St. David. It was said the nabobs 
were only a sort of lords, and that they had 
no authority in the country. The very con- 
trary of this was the fact. The nabob was 
a legitimate sovereign, and the East India 
Company acknowledyed him as such, by 
holding territory from him.—The hon. 
gent. then entered into a history of vari- 
ous transactions in India, to shew that it 
was contrary to the principles and prac- 
tice of our government at former periods, 
to keep possession of the territory of 
native princes. At the conclusion of a 
war with Tippoo Sultaun, his territories, 
which we had taken possession of during 
hostilities, were restored to him. In op- 
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pow to this and other acts of a similar 
ind, was our own Convenience to be set 
up a plea for injustice ? The letters of lord 
Cornwallis had been quoted, during a 
former debate, in order to justify this pro- 
ceeding. But the conduct of lord Corn- 
wallis was that of his actually giving up 
the territory he possessed as belonging to 
the nabob; and was it not extraordinary 
that this act should have been quoted for 
the purpose of justifying an opposite con- 
duct? The act to which the attention of 
the house was now called, arose out of a 
conviction, that to establish our dominion 
in the East, no part of the territories be- 
longing to native princes should be suf- 
fered to remain in their hands. But he 
would ask if this system had answered in 
point of policy? Were we gainers by it, 
even in mere profit? No: the very re- 
verse was the fact. As soon as we got 
possession of any additional territory in 
India, the establishment necessary to sup- 
port it, had eat up the profit; and it was 
now a well-known fact, that we received 
less money, in point of revenue, from the 
extensive dominions in our possession, 
than we received when we held them from 
the nabob. It was evident, therefore, the 
system had not answered, either in policy, 
or in pecuniary advantage. As to secu- 
rity, we had acquired none: for every 
day proved that the vast extent of our 
dominions in the East, made the security 
less and less. If the house wanted an ex- 
ample, he would call to their recollection 
the mutiny at Vellore. It had always 
been the sentiment of lord Cornwallis, 
that it was only by moderation and jus- 
tice that we could ever expect to render 
our dominions in Asia secure, and prevent 
those passions and heart-burnings which 
so frequently occurred in those distant 
possessions. 

Mr, Whitshed Keene entered into a de- 
fence of the government of India, in 
depriving the nabob of his dominions; 
because he had shewn a manifest disposi- 
tion to favour and aid the French. The 
greatest abuses, he said, existed in the 
Carnatic. The hon. member then went so 
far back into the history of the Carnatic 
as the year 1768, and pointed out such 
abuses as he thought rendered the interfer- 
ence of the India government highly ne- 
cessary. He spoke at considerable length 
in exculpation of the noble marquis, and 
in favour of the previous question. He 
enumurated the important services he had 
rendered his country, which were manifest 


from the documents upon the table of the 
house, and he was convinced that from a 
fair consideration of the subject, the house 
must acquit the noble marquis of the cri- 
minal part of the charge. He contrasted 
the conduct of other governors of India, 
who had returned with unstained character, 
with that of the noble marquis, and con- 
tended that he, as well as they, was en- 
titled to the approbation of his country, 
He was well persuaded that no other mea- 


sures than those adopted by the noble’ 


marquis could have secured the fidelit 
of the nabob of Arcot; and he thought, 
from the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, he was fully warranted in the 
line of conduct he pursued. Any body 
who could trace the origin of our connec- 
tion with the nabob, would observe that 
the actions of the noble marquis were 
marked by a degree of prudence and firm- 
ness highly becoming his situation in 
India. 

Mr. Grant confessed he had little to say 
upon the general merits of the subject, af- 
ter it had been so fully discussed by seve- 
ral gentlemen on both sides of the house ; 
but, as he understood that there were many 
other gentlemen who were anxious to de- 
bate the last Resolution, as well as himself, 
he should propose, from the lateness of 
the hour, to postpone the further discussion 
upon that branch of the question till an 
early day.—[A cry of go on! go on!]— 
The hon. gent. resumed, by observing, 
that the question, as it at present stood, 
was reduced simply to, whether in his con- 
duct the noble marquis was actuated by a 
seuse of justice, of necessity, or of policy. 
The hon. gent. then entered into a history 
of the interference of France, by sendiag 
agents to Tippoo Saib, which was held by 
the governors of India as a ground for their 
interference in the affairs of the Carnatic. 
He detailed the gradual series of encroach- 
ments made by the British government in 
the affairs and territories of the nabobs, 
until the period that we in fact assumed 
the sovereignty of their territory. In our 
first intercourse and treaties, we had con- 
sidered that power as a principal; but at 
length, by our unjust encroachments, we 
became in fact ourselves the principals, 


and reduced them to the situation of 


vassals to ourselves. We deprived the so- 
vereign of all his political consequence, 
and of the power he originally possessed. 
Such conduct on our parts might be recon- 
ciled to our policy, and those principles 
of aggrandizement which characterized 
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all our acts of interference with the na- 
tive powers of India, but it could neither 
be reconciled to principles of common 
justice or the law of nations. Although 
he admitted there were some irregularities 
on the part of the nabob, yet we ought to 
adhere in some degree to common justice, 
and not take advantage of a trifling act of 
irregularity of that power which we ac- 
knowledged as independent, and violate 
the laws of common humanity, by hurling 
the monarch from his throne. This was 
really a case in which we were more in- 
terested for our own advantage, than for 
the welfare of that unfortunate prince, in 
whose behalf we pretended to interfere. 
He would ask, what were the pretences 
upon which we interfered with the nabob? 
They were various. The first was, that he 
had violated the treaty with us, in refusing 
to procure us supplies of provisions and 
carriages. And from this it was inferred, 
that his views towards us, were hostile and 
declaratory of war. In his opinion, the 
nabob had acted in the most natural man- 
ner that a prince in his situation could do ; 
and he was convinced that his conduct 
arose from the consideration of his peculiar 
situation, and not from any hostile dispo- 
sition towards us: he acted as others had 
done on similar occasions. On another 
occasion it was said, he refused to advance 
money and troops to harrass his country. 
Now, really, when he heard such frivolous 
and contemptible pretexts for such op- 
pressive conduct, he felt disposed to ar- 
raign the understandings of those persons 
who urged them. He defended the na- 
bob from the charge, that in 1773 he 
evinced a hostile intention to the British 
government, because he did not take an 
active part in their wars, from motives of 
self-preservation and of contmon interest ; 
and contended that the nabob of Arcot’s 
conduct, during his intercourse with the 
East India government, was marked by a 
most faithful attachment to its interests, 
and by a steady adherence to the general 
terms of the treaties. In 1779, when there 
was a confederacy entered into among the 
native powers of India against the India 
government, what was the conduct of Ma- 
hommed Ali? Did he join in the confede- 
racy, or did he even abet it? No: the 
very first intimatién he received of the 
existence of such a combination, he com- 
municated the information to the governor 
general, and strongly recommended the 
most speedy and effectual remedy for the 
consequences likely to ensue. Upon the 


subject of all these alleged charges he 
begged to say, that the government of 
India did not even think themselves justi- 
fied in their conduct ; but had determined, 
at all hazards, to seize upon the territories 
of the nabob, and had even expressed their 
determination so to do, long before they 
became possessed of those documents upon 
which they now grounded their right of in- 
terference with that power. With respect 
to the interpretation put upon the language 
in the correspondence of the nabob, pre- 
judicial to him, as expressive of his inten- 
tion of hostility towards the India govern- 
ment, he remarked that that interpretation 
was erroneous, and too literal. For it 
should be remembered, that this corres- 
pondence was in the Asiatic style of writ- 
ing, whose principal characteristic was 
that of allegory and metaphor, and conse- 
quently the matter therein should not be 
appreciated according to the poetical 
figures, applied to express ideas, which, if 
taken in their literal sense, would convey 
a different meaning to what they really 
were. Under all the circumstances of this 
transaction, he contended that, admitting 
the nabob to be guilty of all these imputed 
crimes, yet the governor general had ex- 
ceeded his powers, by neglecting to adopt 
those necessary forms to be attended to in 
a cause like this. His conduct was there- 
fore illegal, and upon these grounds, and 
a great many more which he would not 
trespass on the attention of the house by 
enumerating, he supported the Resolution. 

Mr. S. &. Lushington.—Mr. Speaker ; 
differmg as I do entirely from the hon. 
member who has just sat down, from the 
hon. baronet who opened the debate on 
a former night, and from the hon. member 
(Mr. G. Johnstone) who spoke from the 
floor, I shall state the reasons for that dif- 
ference, for the consideration of the house. 
Without following each of those hon. 
members through the lengthened detail of 
their speeches, I shall endeavour to reply 
to the propositions they have laboured to 
establish, and which were, I believe, in ab- 
stract these: that in the beginning of the 
connexion between the East India Com- 
pany and the family of Mahomed Ally, 
the Company were indebted to them for 
their preservation and protection in the 
Carnatic; that in the progress of that 
connexion, the Company received from 
Mahomed Ally repeated proofs of kind- 
ness and generosity ; but that his govern- 
ment and that of his son and successor, 
Omdut ul Omrah, was distracted by the 
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interference of the Company, and that 
war and misery resulted to the people from 
the ambition and usurpation of their go- 
vernments: that afier a long course of 
faithful and honourable alliance on. the 
part of those nabobs, their posterity have 
been degraded without cause or justice : 
that this act of violence has carried its 
own punishment, for that we receive fewer 
resources by our possession of the Carnatic 
than we formerly derived from the willing 
hands of the nabob. Sir, believing, as | 
conscientiously do, that the exact reverse 
of these propositions is the truth; that the 
Company owe nothing to the father oi 
Mahomed Ally; that to himself they were 
uniiormly benetactorsand protectors; that 
all the taith in the alliance with bim was 
on their part, and all the treachery on his; 
and that after a long course of suffering 
and distress from his evil counsels, they 
have done what true policy, a just construc- 
tion of the law of nations, and humanity to 
the peopie of the Carnatic, fully support; I 
shall explain to the house the grounds of 
this opinion. The misrepresentation which 
has been made of our situation on the coast 
of Coromandel during the administration 
of Anwar ud deen Cawn, renders it neces- 
sary for me to trouble the house with a 
short reference to our condition at that 
early period. Whoever has any know- 
ledge of the records of the East India 
Company, or of our general history in 
India, must know, that for more than a 
century before the arrival of Anwar ud 
deen Cawn in the Carnatic, the Company 
had carried on a lucrative commerce on 
the coast of Coromandel. The emperor 
had granied to them a few villages in the 
vicinity of Madras and fort St. David; 
and his local officer, the nabob of Arcot, 
was bound by the emperor’s sunnuds to 
protect, and did actually protect them, 
in their peaceful occupations. The in- 
tegrity of their dealings excited the confi- 
dence of the natives, and the security enjoy- 
ed in their possessions scon attracted a nu- 
merous population ; occupied in this tran- 
guil manner, the Company coveted no 
other possessions ; trade was the sole ob- 
ject of their institution, and their endea- 
vours were confined to its advancement. 
But when Anwar ud deen Cawn arrived 
in the province, the Company were drawn 
from these peaceful pursuits, and compel- 
led to engage in the turbulent scenes of 
war. Anwar ud deen Cawn, the father 
of Mahomed Ally, was charged by the 
nizam with the guardianship of the minor 
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nabob of Arcot, Seed Mahomed Cawn, 
This youth was basely murdered in his 
palace, in mid-day, in a very few months 
aiter he was confided to the protection of 
Anwar ud deen Cawn; and this atrocious 
act of violence so soon succeeding the 
murder of Abdalla, cast a yet deeper 
stain upon the character of Anwar ud 
deen Cawn. The people of Arcot beheld 
this action with horror; they recurred 
with gratitude and affection to the mild 
and generous administration of the family 
of Seed Mahomed Cawn; and they saw 
in the violent death of this beloved youth, 
the termination of that fostering care which 
had so long protected them ; they appre- 
hended from the intrusion of a stranger into 
the government of the province, that 
spirit of ravage which too commonly dis- 
tinguishes a violent and unjust possession, 
Unfortunately for the unoflending people 
of the Carnatic, these fears proved too 
true; for from that moment until the hour 
in which lord* Clive signed the treaty 
which is now the subject of déur delibera- 
tions, a period of near sixty years, the 
people of the Carnatic have been scourged 
with the plagues of war, famine, neglect, 
and oppression: but to the English East 
India Company the succession of Anwar ud 
deen Cawn proved, in its very beginning, 
nearly fatal. Dupleix, governor of Pon- 
soon discovered that avarice 
w.f the ruling passion of Anwar ud 
deen Cawn, and he succeeded in obtaining 
his connivance in an attack upon Ma- 
dras, which terminated in its capture by 
the krench, when a large treasure, @ 
vessel laden with valuable cloths, and 
all their shipping, fell into the hands 
of their enemies. In vain were remon- 
strances and intreaties addressed to Anwar 
ud deen Cawn; he adopted no effectuak 
measures to redress those misfortunes which 
were accumulating upon the English under 
his eye ; for he withheld that protection 
which he was bound by the sunnuds of the 
empire to éxtend to them. The only fac- 
tory which remained to us was fort St. 
David ; and although the army of Anwar 
ud deen Cawn under his two sons, Ma- 
phooz Cawnand Mahomed Ally, marched 
towards Pondicherry upon the plea of pu- 
nishing the insult offered to the emperor’s 
authority by the seizure of Madras, and 
actually made an attack upon a party of 
the French troops in the vicinity of fort 
St. David, Dupleix soon contrived to pur- 
chase their return to Arcot, and carried 
into execution his design of attacking fort 
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St. David. In vain was the most moving 
appeal again directed to Maphooz Cawn 
and Mahomed Ally in this extremity of 
the English aflairs; ineflectually were 
such sums of money as were then left, 
offered fur their continuance in the neigh- 
bourhood until the English fleet should 
return, or even for a period of ten days. 
The French used the treasure they had 
seized at Madras in bribing higher, and 
the army of Anwar ud deen returned to 
Arcot. Happily, however, the English 
fleet, this nation’s best hope in every crisis 
of her aflairs, appeared in the roads of 
fort St. David, and dispelled the gathering 
destruction. Such was the nature of the 
assistance and protection which the Eng- 
lish received from the first of the family 
of Mahomed Ally, and which the honour- 
able member (Mr. Johnstone) has spoken 
of in such terms of approbation ; but when 
he shail have consulted the records of those 
times with more diligence, he will find that 
the confidence of the Company’s servants, 
and the treachery of Anwar ud deen Cawn, 
involved them in almost irremediable mis- 
fortune, from which he left them to extri- 
cate themselves. Anwar ud deen had, 
however, very soon reason to repent his 
desertion of the English; it left the 
French at liberty to combine with the re- 
lations of Seed Mahomed to avenge his 
murder ; and in a battle fought against a 
confederated force under Chunda Sahib, 
supported by the French, Anwar ud deen 
was slain by ‘a soldier in the French ser- 
vice, his army routed, his eldest son Ma- 
phooz Cawn taken prisoner, and his second 
son Mahomed Ally fled with a single 
attendant to the fortress of Trichinopoly, 
one hundred and fiity miles distant. At 
this desperate moment Mahomed Ally, 
who was only the second son of his father, 
set out upon the speculative idea, which 
the turbulence of the times induced him to 
form, of succeeding to his father; but pos- 
sessing neither treasures, troops, nor title, 
he had no reasonable prospect but to de- 
fend Trichinopoly with the few adherents 
whom he could collect, until he should be 
able to make some terms with his enemies. 
They were supported by a vietorious 
army, ample funds, and powerful connec- 
tions ; whilst he had no chance of suc- 
cour but from the English ; and even that 
support which he might have expected to 
receive from their known hostility to the 
French, he could hardly hope to derive, 
after his father’s desertion of fort St. George 
and fort St. David still strongly impressed 
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on the minds of the sufferers. He applied 
for aid to the Company’s government with 
doubt and diffidence, and it was at first 
granted in a very limited degree ; but 
Mahomed Ally’s poverty and distress, 
which shut out every other hope of relief 
when disappointed of the assistance of the 
soubah, together with the progress made 
by the French in the Carnatic, induced 
the Company’s servants to espouse his 
cause more warmly. But notwithstanding 
the aid he derived from the Company, the 
ill suceess of his undisciplined rabble, in 
some excursions which they rashly made 
from Trichinopoly, rendered his prospects 
of success so hopeless, that he formally 
proposed to retire from the country and 
relinquish his pretensions to the Company ; 
he offered to deliver over the whole of his 
countries to the Company’s sole disposal, 
provided they would ailow him an annual 
income of two lacs of pagodas, and that 
he would bind himself and his heirs to the 
agreement for ever. But the Company 
refused to take advantage of an ofier which 
was urged by his distresses ; they chose 
rather to preserve inviolate their reputa- 
tion for uprightmess and generosity (which 
in the language of the nabob was < as the 
brightness of the day’) ; they trusted to 
his gratitude for remuneration when he 
should be liberated from his ditiiculties, 
and be free to act from the spontaneous 
impulse of his mind. They accordingly 
rendered him every assistance which their 
counsel, their troops, and their treasures, 
could supply ; and after an eventful war 
of fifteen years, they established him in 
the government of the Carnatic, at a vast 
expence of British blood and treasure. I 
shall now, sir, advert to the manner in 
which Mahomed Ally discharged this debt 
of gratitude. The ambition which had 
only slumbered in his breast during ad- 
versity, awakened with renovated strength 
after he had subdued all his enemies. He 


| avowed the design of becoming soubahdar 


of the Dekan; and when he found that to 
assist schemes of foreign conquest and ag- 
grandisement, and of internal oppression, 
was contrary to the wise policy of the 
Company’s local governments, he endea- 
voured to undermine their authority by 
bribery and intrigue. In the pursuit of 
this purpose he bought over the worst ser- 
vants of the Company, with the revenues 
of those countries which the British arms 
had acquired and delivered up to him ; and 
he obstructed the counsels and conduct of 
their better officers by every sort of coun- 
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teraction and defamation. On one occa- 
sion he raised a faction that destroyed the 
lawful government of the Company ; and 
the uniform principle of his policy was, to 
pay those who were too low in pride or in 
principle to refuse money, in exact propor- 
tion to the value of those interests of the 
Company which it was in their power to 
sacrifice. In elucidation of this statement 
I shall here read to the house a record of 
the transactions of those times, before 
which the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Windham seconded the speech of Mr. 
Burke from which the following extract is 
made) must bow with deference and res- 
pect. ‘ Every man who opposes the go- 
* vernment and its measures finds an im- 
* mediate countenance from the nabob: 
< even our discarded officers, however un- 
«worthy, are received into the nabob’s 
‘service. The nabob is ina great degree 
* the cause of our present inability (Oct. 
«11, 1769), by diverting the revenues of 
‘ the Carnatic through private channels.’ 
In speaking of the nabob’s conduct, 20th 
July, 1778 : ‘ No sense of acommon danger 
* in case of a war could prevail on him to 
‘ furnish the Company with what is abso- 
* lutely necessary to assemble an army ; 
‘ though it is beyond a doubt, that money 
‘toa large amount is now hoarded up in 


‘his coffers at Chepauk, and tunkaws are’ 


‘ granted to individuals upon some of his 
«most valuable countries. The creditors 
‘ inspired into the mind of the nabob of 
« Arcot thenadependant on the-Company, 
«of the humblest order) a scheme of the 
«most wild and desperate ambition that 
«I believe ever was admitted into the 
« thoughts of a man so situated. First, they 
« persuaded him to consider himself as a 
« principal member in the political system 
« of Europe; in the next place, they held 
« out to him, and he readily imbibed, the 
« idea of the general empire of Indostan. In 
« pursuance of this project, they extin- 
«guished the Company as a. sovereign 
« power in that part of India ; they with- 
« drew the Company’s garrisons out of all 
«the posts and strong holds of the Car- 
«natic ; they declined to receive the am- 
« bassadors from foreign courts, and re- 
* mitted them to the nabob of Arcot ; they 
‘ fell upon, and totally destroyed, the old- 
‘ est ally of the company, the king of Tan- 
<jore ; and plundered the country to the 
« amount of five millions sterling, one after 
« another, in the nabob’s name, but with 
« English force, and brought into a mise- 
‘ rable servitude all the princes and great 


‘ independant nobility of a vast country, 
‘ In proportion to these treasons and vio. 
« lences, which ruined the people, the fund 
‘ of the nabob’s debt grew and flourished? 
And let not the whole odium of these mea- 
sures fall upon the creditors, to the excly- 
sion of his highness: they were in perfect 
concordance with the feelings and wishes 
of his mind. Upon this subject let us 
again hear what Mr. Burke has said, 
‘ But the gentlemen on the other side of 
‘ the house know as well as I do, and the 

‘ dare not contradict me, that the nabob 
‘ of Arcot and his creditors are not adyer- 
‘saries but collusive parties, and that the 
‘whole transaction is under a false colour 
‘and false names. The struggle is not, 
* nor ever has been, between their rapacity 
‘and his hoarded riches: no ; it is be- 
‘ tween him and them combining and con- 
‘ federating on one side, and the public 
‘revenues and the miserable inhabitants 
‘ of aruined country on the other ; these 
‘ are the real plaintifts and the real defen- 
‘dants in the suit. Refusing a shilling 
‘ from his hoards for the satisfaction of any 
‘demand, the nabob of Arcot is always 
‘ ready, nay he earnestly, and with eager- 
‘ness and passion, contends, for delivering 
‘ up to these pretended creditors his terri- 
‘tory and subjects. It is, therefore, not 
‘ from treasuries and mines, but from the 
‘food of your unpaid armies, from the 
‘ blood withheld from the veins and whip- 
‘ped out of the backs of the most mise- 
‘rable of men, that we are to pamper 
‘extortion, usury, and peculation.’ But 
the most wretched of the consequences 
which resulted from the infatuated coun- 
sels and intrigues ‘of Mahomed Ally, 
was the sanguinary warfare with Hyder 
Ally; and which the honourable ba- 
ronet (sir T. Turton) has most errone- 
ously charged as one of the crimes of the 
Company’s government towards Mahomed 
Ally, as if his intrigues had not been the 
principal cause of that calamity. (Sir T. 
Turton here rose and appealed to the house 
whether he had made use of this expres- 
sion.) Mr. Lushington resumed :—Sir, if I 
have mis-stated the observations of the hon. 
baronet, I sincerely beg his pardon; but 
when the house considers the length of 
that hon. baronet’s speech (more than four 
hours), it is as probable that he should 
have forgot some expressions of it as that 
I should ; certain however I am, that the 
statement which I have made was the im- 
pression which this part of his speech left 
upon my mind ; and the general impres- 
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sion which his speech made upon me was 
this, that under the guise of a meretricious 
sensibility, he was the pander to the most 
licentious system of corruption and misrule 
that ever disgraced the name and autho- 
rity of this country. Sir, my opinion that 
the invasion of Hyder Ally was in a great 
measure attributable to Mahomed Ally’s 
councils, is derived from Mr. Burke, and I 
shall here read that passage of his works to 
the house. ‘ From that time forward a conti- 
« nued plot was carried on within the divan, 
« black and white, of the nabob of Arcot, 
‘ for the destruction of Hyder Ally. When 
‘at length Hyder Aliy found that he had 
‘ to do with men who were the determined 
¢ enemies of human intercourse itself, he 
« decreed to make the Carnatic an everlast- 
‘ing monument of his vengeance ; then 
« ensued a scene of woe the like of which 
‘no eye had seen, no heart conceived, and 
‘ which no tongue can adequately tell; all 
‘ the horrors of war before known or heard 
‘of were mercy to that new havoc. I 
will not wound the feelings of this house 
by quoting this description more at large ; 
but I can assure, them, from personal ob- 
servation, and from the sad tales of some 
who survived the plagues of war and fa- 
mine, that this is not the language of 
poetry or fiction; it is a real picture 
of the most dreadful series of misfortunes 
that ever afflicted mankind. And what 
was the conduct of the nabob of Arcot, 
whilst this hurricane of misery was raging ? 
Did any compunctious feelings of consci- 
ence for the evils which he had brought 
upon his people, produce any change in 
his infatuated counsels? Did he shew 
any disposition to repair his former wick- 
edness, or to repose in sincere alliance and 
confidence upon the Company’s govern- 
ment? The opportunity of returning to 
a.better estimation of his duties and inte- 
rests was peculiarly favourable, for the 
nobleman who then administered that go- 
vernment would have upheld him in every 
wise and virtuous resolution ; this, however, 
did not consist with his highness’s views. 
In an hour of alarm he had consented to 
transfer the management of his country 
to lord Macartney ; but he soon removed 
every claim of merit founded upon this 
concession, by a system of counteraction 
that obstructed much of that benefit which 
had otherwise been derived from it. Sir, 
my hon. friend (colonel Allan) who spoke 
from this side of the house in the former 
night’s debate, traced with so much accu- 
racy and ability the course of lord Mac- 


artney’s conduct and sentiments in regard 
to Mahomed Ally and the Carnatic, that 
I will not trespass upon the time of this 
house, or weaken the force of his argu- 
ments, by any further references to that 
period. I shall advance in my statement 
to the year 1787, when our connection 
with Mahomed Ally assumed a more defi- 
nite shape. In that year sir A. Campbell 
entered into a treaty with the nabob, pre- 
scribing in explicit terms the duties of the 
two contracting parties. The Company 
was solely intrusted with the military de- 
fence of the Carnatic, and the protection 
of the nabob from all his enemies. The 
nabob was bound to provide from the re- 
venues an annual subsidy of nine lacs of 
pagodas, to be paid to the Company, and 
twelve lacs on account of his creditors ; 
and to put a stop to those mischiefs which 
had arisen from his intrigues and emissa- 
ries in the courts of native states in India, 
a clause was expressly introduced as fol- 
lows; ‘ His highness will not enter into 
‘ any political negotiations or controversies 
‘ with any state or power without the con- 
‘sent or approbation of the president in 
‘council of Fort St. George.’ From this 
period until 1790, Mahomed Ally held the 
Carnatic under this treaty; at that time 
lord Cornwallis engaged in the war against 
Tippoo Sultan, and at the close of it restor- 
ed the country to the nabob, subject to the 
conditions of the treaty of 1792, which is 
now the object of our deliberation. With 
the permission of the house, I will read 
the preamble of that treaty, as the best 
explanation of lord Cornwallis’s intentions 
in making it. ‘ Whereas a certain engage- 
‘ ment was entered into between the hon. 
‘ English East India Company and _ his 
‘highness the nawaub of the Carnatic, 
‘bearing date 24th February 1787, for 
‘ the purpose of cementing an everlasting 
‘ friendship with each other, and of con- 
‘tributing mutually towards the defence 
‘ of the Carnatic and countries dependant 
‘ thereon ; whereby it was stipulated that 
‘the said Company should maintain a 
‘ military force, and that the said nawaub 
‘should pay annually a certain sum of 
‘money arising from the revenues of the 
‘ Carnatic, and should furnish sufficient and 
‘ satisfactory security, under certain con-~ 
‘ ditions expressed in the said engagement, 
‘ for the regular payment of the sum stipu- 
‘ Jated to the said Company; and whereas 
‘it appears by the representations of the 
‘said nawaub, that the resources of the 


« Carnatic are not competent to enable him: 
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“to perform the stipulations in the said en- 
‘ gagement; and whereas it further ap- 
* pears that the security which the said 
‘nawaub agreed in the abovementioned 
* engagement to furnish for the due pay- 
‘ment of the stipulated sum to the Com- 
*‘ pany, is in its nature inadequate to the 
“end intended; wherefore the engage- 
‘ment aforesaid shall henceforth be con- 
¢ sidered by the contracting parties as an- 
‘nulled, and in lieu thereof the following 
“articles agreed to.’ From this preamble 
to the treaty of 1792, it will be seen, that 
in forming a new treaty with Mahomed 
Ally, lord Cornwallis had two principal 
objects in view ; first, the generous one of 
relieving the nabob from a payment which 
he believed burthensome to him, and his 
lordship accordingly reduced his annual 
payments from twenty-one to fifteen lacs 
of sicca pagodas; secondly, to obtain a 
yeal security for the payment of the sub- 
sidy to the Company in all time to come. 
The security provided was the mortgage 
of particular districts, which were to be 
taken by the Company in the event of 
failure; and that these districts might not 
be injured by that system of extortion and 
usury by which the people had been so 
cruelly oppressed, and the Carnatic so 
much exlrausted, it was stipulated that 
his highness should not, on any account, 
grant tunkaws, and in order to render the 
breach of this part of the treaty more impro- 
bable and difficult, it was further stipulated, 
that any tunkaws which might be granted 
should become void, in event of the dis- 
tricts coming into the Company’s hands ; 
thus providing a double security against the 
violation of this agticle of the treaty : the 
first part of the clause pledging the nabob’s 
faith as our ally, the last part operating on 
the fears of the money-lenders. The im- 
portance which lord Cornwallis attached 
to the security provided by the clause of 
the treaty here alluded to, and to the pre- 
servation of that security from acts of in- 
jury and waste, is sufficiently shewn by 
the relingquishment of six lacs of pagodas 
annually. This large cession had been 
unjustifiable on any other ground, but if 
the nabob had fulfilled this part of the 
treaty it had been well bestowed. The 
evils which had arisen from this system in 
past times were well known to lord Corn- 
wallis, and his humane mind anxiously 
desired to prevent the possibility of their 
recurrence. We know what a scene the 
Carnatic had presented during these opera- 


tiens ; they had been described by Burke 
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in the following words: ¢ In consequence 
‘of this double game, all the territorial 
revenues have, at one time or other, been 
covered by those locusts the English 
soucars ; not one single foot of the Cars 
natic has escaped them, a. territory as 
large as England. During these opera- 
tions, what a scene has that country pre- 
sented ! The usurious European assignee 
supersedes the nabob’s native farmer of 
the revenues, the farmer flies to the na- 
bob’s. presence to claim his bargain, 
whilst his servants murmur for wages and 
his soldiers mutiny for pay ; the mort- 
gage to the European assignee is then 
resumed, and the native farmer replaced, 
again to be removed onthe new clamour 
of the European assignee. Every man 
of rank and landed fortune being long 
since extinguished, the remaining mise- 
rable last cultivator, who grows to the 
soil, after having his back scored by the’ 
farmer, has it again flayed by the whip 
of the assignee, and is thus by a ravenous, 
because a short-lived, succession of claim- 
ants, lashed from oppressor to oppressor, 
whilst a single drop of blood is left as 
the means of extorting a single grain of 
corn. Do not think I paint; far, very 
far from it; Ido not reach the fact, nor 
approach to it ; men of respectable con- 
dition, men equal to your substantial 
English yeomen, are daily tied up and 
scourged to answer the multiplied de- 
mands of various contending and contra- 
‘ dictory titles, all issuing from one and the 
same source ‘Tyrannous exaction brings 
on servile concealment, and that again 
calls forth tyrannous coercion; they 
‘ move in a circle, mutually producing and 
‘ produced ; till at length nothing of hu- 
‘manity is left in the government; no 
‘trait of integrity, spirit, or manliness, in 
‘the people.’ It was under impressions 
such as are here described, that lord Corn- 
wallis had written to the court of directors 
im the year 1790, in the terms quoted by 
my honourable friend (colonel Allan) in 
the former debate; and after two years 
further experience and local observation 
of the state of the Carnatic, lord Cornwal- 
lis determined to relinquish six lacs of pa- 
godas annually to the nabob, without ac- 
quiring any other concession for the Com- 
pany than the following clauses, intended 
to put an end to that clandestine influence 
which the worst Europeans had so long 
exercised at the durbar, and the right to 
collect the poligar tribute at the Company’s 
own expence and risk, ‘ In consequence 
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‘of this measure, whereby the districts 
¢ mentioned in the schedule No. 2, become 
« responsible for any arrears that may ac- 
«crue in the payment of the above stipu- 
«lated kists, the said nawaub agrees that 
‘he will not grant tunkaws or assignments 
‘on any account on the revenues thereof ; 
‘and if, contrary to this condition, any 
« tunkaws or assignments should exist when 
‘the said districts or any of them shall be 
‘assumed by the said Company, such tun- 
‘ kaws or assignments shall be declared by 
«the said Company and the said nawaub 
‘to be of no value, nor shall they remain 
«in effect.’ It appears to me quite evi- 
dent, as I have already stated, that the in- 
tention of lord Cornwallis in framing this 
clause was, first to bind the faith of the 
nabob against the breach of it, and second- 
ly to operate upon the fears of the tun- 
khadars, so as to restrain them from en- 
couraging the nabob to the secret violation 
of it. But the men who had established 
an usurious connection at the durbar, saw 
from the moment that the treaty of 1792 
was published, that the faithful execution 
of these clauses would destroy their profit, 
by putting an end to that secret influence 
which had so long alienated the nabob’s 
confidence from the local government of 
the Company, and precluded the possibility 
of any reform in his administration: it 
was therefore suggested to the nabob, 
that as the clause contained a specitic 
penalty which attached only upon the 
money-lender, his highness might break 
his faith with the Company without fear 
of any evil consequence to himself; and 
as he had always contended with eagerness 
and passion for delivering up to his pre- 
tended creditors his territories and his 
subjects, he again indulged in this invete- 
rate habit. ‘The calamitous process of 
these tunkaws has been most ably and 
minutely described by lord Hobart, who 
was continually embroiled with the durbar 
and its agents on account of the breach of 
this part of the treaty. Whoever has 
read the minute and the letter of lord 
Hobart to the court of directors, dated 15th 
September 1792, will recollect, that lord 
Hobart regarded the granting of these 
tunkaws by the nabob as a fundamental 
violation of the letter and spirit of the 
treaty of 1723. Nor was his lordship sin- 
gular in this opinion; I speak from per- 
sonal knowledge when I say, that alj the 
best servants of the Company entertained 
the same opinion; and we know that the 
s°vernment at home and the court of di- 
Vou. XI, 


rectors, fully concurred in this conclusion, 
as appears from many of their public dis- 
patches, and particularly the following, 
dated 5th June 1799, to the government 
of fort St. George. ‘ We have been ad- 
‘ vised by the earl of Mornington, that the 
nabob continues to oppose a determined 
resolution to the modification of the trea- 
ty of 1792, which has been repeatedly 
proposed to him. At the same time we 
observe that his highness has distinctly 
acknowledged that he is in the practice 
of raising money annually by assignments 
of the revenues of those districts which 
form the security for the payment of the 
Company’s subsidy. As this practice is 
unquestionably contrary to the letter, 
and subversive of the spirit, of that trea- 
ty, we direct, that immediately upon the 
receipt hereof you adupt the necessary 
measures for taking possession in the 
name of the Company of the whole or 
any part of the said districts, the revenue 
of which shall appear to be so assigned ; 
and that you continue to hold the same, 
* and collect the rents thereof, in order that 
‘the Company may not in future be de- 
‘ prived of the only security which they 
‘ possess under the before-imentioned trea- 
‘ ty, to answer any failure in the nabob in 
‘the discharge of his subsidy: you will 
‘immediately communicate to the nabob 
‘ the determination we have come to, and 
‘the orders you have received relative to 
‘this point.’ 1 have entered into this de- 
tail to shew, that the interpretation subse- 
quently put upon this article of the treaty 
(and the conduct of Omdut ul Omrah in 
regard to it) by marquis Wellesley and by 
lord Clive, was not an arbitrary or hasty 
construction of those noble lords ; but that 
it was the impartial concurring judgment 
of the Company’s best servants at fort St. 
George, of lord Hobart, of the court of di- 
rectors, and of the board of controul, for a 
period of 7 years. If, therefore, the ar- 
rangement made with Azeem ul Dowlah 
upon the death of Omdut ul Omrah, and 
the absolute refusal of Ally Hussein to 
give the Company a security against the 
future breach of the treaty of 1792, had 
rested on this ground alone, I should have 
contended that it was warranted by the 
ietter and spirit of the instrucuous trans- 
mitted by the court of directors to India 
(who had also expressly ordered that the 
country should not Le restored to the 
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nabob in the event of war, until a better - 


arrangement could be made with him) ; 
that it was justified by the law of nations, 
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and the duties of humanity to our fellow- 
creatures.—But the house know that the 
arrangement made with Azeem ul Dowlah, 
is supported also upon other grounds: I 
mean of course the treacherous corres- 
pondence discovered at Seringapatam, 
coupled with the embarrassments opposed 
by the nabob to the collection and move- 
ment of our supplies during the last war 
with Tippoo. I shall now briefly examine 
that evidence. This part of the question 
has already received a very ample discus- 
sion in India, where every argument and 
objection could be best felt and appre- 
ciated. It has been carefully investigated 
by men possessed of that knowledge of 
the Eastern languages and manners, which 
rendered them peculiarly fitted for this 
trust ; men whose characters were never 
tainted by the breath of slander until the 
hon. baronet delivered his speech in the 
former debate ; and who, far from deserv- 
ing such treatment, are entitled, for their 
public honour and public usefulness, to 
the protection and applause of this house. 
The right hon. member who spoke second 
in this debate on a former night, delivered 
his sentiments with so much perspicuity 
and judgment upon the nature of this 
evidence, that I shall confine my remarks 
to those impressions which local know- 
ledge, and a tolerable acquaintance with 
Persian correspondence, have suggested to 
me during the examination of it. In do- 
img so, I shall follow the order in which 
the correspondence is recorded ;_ not imi- 
tating the example of the hon. baronet, 
who in pursuit of his purpose of throwing 
a ridicule upon this evidence, thought fit 
to postpone the burden of examining the 
cypher (which he knew to be the docu- 
ment of the most hostile tendency, and 
essentially necessary to give the true 
meaning of certain passages in other let- 
ters) until he had slurred over all the other 
documents. In examining the first num- 
ber, I am reminded that the honourable 


- director, in adverting to this evidence, 


stated that nothing could be more unjust 
than to attach any imputation upon the 
character or truth of Wallajah or Omdut 
ul Omrah on account of this correspond- 
ence, since the parts regarded as most 
obnoxious were communicated in the pre- 
sence of lord Cornwallis and sir William 
Medows. Sir, it is evident to me that the 
honourable director has not accurately 
examined this correspondence. Those 
professions where Wallajah attempts to 
raise himself in the estimation of Tippoo 
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by a gross calumny against the British 
government, his ally, were not made in 
the presence of lord Cornwallis and sir 
Wm. Medows, nor was any part of the 
correspondence communicated to either of 
them. The instance to which I allude, is 
where Wallajah speaks of the war under. 
taken by lord Cornwallis against Tippoo 
sultan in the year 1780. Wallajah knew 
perfectly well that lord Cornwallis had : 
engaged in that war from the generous 
resolution of protecting our helpless all 

the rajah of Travancore; and yet Walla- 
Jah tells Tippoo Sultan’s vakeels, ‘ May 
‘ God long preserve Tippoo Sultan, ‘who 
‘ is the pillar of the religion of Mahomed! 
‘ Night and day I used to be absolved in 
‘ this contemplation, and to pray for his 
‘highness’s prosperity ; I call God to 
‘witness this fact, because the confe. 
‘deracy of their allies was fer the subs 
‘ version of the Mahomedan religion. It 
‘is solely to be attributed to the divine 
‘ goodness, that the prayers of us sin- 
‘ners have been accepted ; believe it 
‘true that I from my heart desire the 
‘welfare of the sultan.” Three days af- 
terwards, when lord Cornwallis and sir 
W. Medows were present with the vakeels, 
Wallajah took occasion to observe, ‘ that 
‘ we (the vakeels) considered him to have 
‘been an enemy ; whereas he declared 
‘in the presence of God that he was not, 
‘and is not; that on the contrary he was 
‘a friend and well-wisher ; and that he 
‘had opposed the breach between your 
‘ majesty and the allied states to such a 
‘degree, that every one decided in his 
‘own mind that inwardly your majesty 
‘and his highness were one; and he de- 
‘sired us to ask lord Cornwallis and sir 
« W. Medows, who were present, whether 
‘he said true or not.’ Every person ac- 
quainted with the situation of Wallajah, 
knows that he did oppose the war, and the 
cause of that opposition. We know he 
feared, if war did take place, that lord 
Cornwallis would be necessitated to as- 
sume the temporary possession of the 
Carnatic; and rather than this should 
happen, Wallajah was perfectly willing 
and anxious that the rajah of Travancore, 
like himself a helpless ally of our govern- 
ment, should be abandoned by the British 
government to the violence of Tippoo. 
Let those who are acquainted with the 
mind of lord Cornwallis judge what would 
have been his feelings, if Wallajah had 
told the vakeels of Tippoo in his lordship’s 
presence, that he had attacked their 
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master, not in defence of the rajah of Tra- 
yancore, but to subvert the Mahomedan 
religion. This communication was how- 
ever made by Wallajah, but to the vakeels 
in secret, not in the presence or with the 
knowledge of lord Cornwallis; far there- 
fore from considering the offensive nature 
of the first speech to the vakeels on the 
10th of June, as done away by that made 
in the presence of lord Cornwallis on the 
13th of June, or that any part of the cri- 
minality of the whole of this correspond- 
ence is explained by any communication 
that took place with the knowledge of 
lord Cornwallis, it appears to me that the 
reference made to lord Cornwallis and ge- 
neral Medows in the presence of the 
vakeels, was one of those studied contri- 
vances in which his highness was so fer- 
tile, and by which he endeavoured to gain, 
by general professions of friendship for 
Tippoo in the hearing of lord Cornwallis, 
the confidence of the vakeels in his pre- 
vious defamation of his lordship’s motives 
for entering into the war. In the few re- 
marks which the hon. baronet bestowed 
upon the cypher, he declared that the use 
of such instruments was a common occur- 
rence in India; and that it was impossible 
to conceive a cypher like this, so simple 
and limited in its expressions, capable of 
being intended or used for any treacherous 
or hostile purpose. I certainly differ en- 
tirely from the hon. baronet in his opinion 
of the frequent use of cyphers of this de- 
scription in India; in the affairs of private 
life such instruments never are used, and 
even in political transactions the use of a 
cypher is a very rare occurrence. But 
the hon. baronet would prove nothing by 
proving the use of such cyphers in poli- 
tical correspondence in India, because Wal- 
lajah and Omdut ul Omrah were wisely 
interdicted by the treaty of 1792 (as they 
had been by the treaty of 1787) from 
‘ entering into any negociations or political 
‘correspondence with any European or 
‘native powers without the consent of the 
‘said Company.’ It has, however, been 
suggested, that this cypher was intended 
to conduct a marriage between the fami- 
lies of Tippoo and Wallajah. I will not 
detain the house by xoing into all the rea- 
soning founded upon other parts of the 
evidence, written and oral, to shew the 
absurdity of this proposition ; but I will 
state plainly upon a view of the cypher 
itself, the utter impossibility of applying 
it to any purpose of marriage. The onl 

€Xpression in it which might lead to such 


a supposition in the mind of a person ig- 

norant of eastern manners and languages, 

is the word ‘ring;’ but as a ring is not 

used in eastern marriages, it can have no 

reference to that ceremony. Rejecting 

therefore this absurd, irrational proposi- 

tion, which is directly contradicted by the 

evidence of the vakeels, and all the cir- 

eumstances so forcibly stated by the right 

hon. gent. (Mr. Wallace) in the former 

debate, I must look for a different expla- 
nation of the intention of this cypher. 

Upon the first view of this document, the 

opprobrious terms in which the three al- 
lies are designated, cannot fail to strike 
attention ; but it has still, been asserted to 
be so limited as to preclude the use of it 
in any matter of policy or secrecy. This 
assertion made a due impression upon me 
when I first heard it; and I felt it my. 
duty to put it to the test by composing a 
letter that should describe an atrocious in- 
tention (such as the massacre at Vellore), 
and then endeavour to render it into the 
language of this cypher, so that it would 
be unintelligible to a person not possessed 
of it, and easily understood by a person 
having the cypher. I can assure the hon. 
gent. Opposite that I found no difficulty 
whatever in applying this cypher in this 
manner, and further that this sort of me- 
taphorical cypher best corresponds with 
the genius and character of the people. 
The next document which was partica- 
larly objected to by the hoh. baronet was, 
the translation of a copy of a letter of 
Tippoo Sultan to Wallajah, in which some 
of the terins are actually used. The hon. 
baronet asked, as this was only a copy of a 
letter, ‘ who could say that the original 
« was ever sent? it might have been com- 
‘posed by Tippoo for amusement, and 
‘honourable members in this house well 
‘know that themselves sometimes com- 
‘ posed letters which they did not after- 
‘wards send.’ Sir, when I recollect the 
manner and the place where this letter was 
found, that it was discovered in the office 
of Tippog Sultan, and when I recollect the 
remarkable regularity of the sultan in 
matters of business, 1 cannot subscribe to 
the puerile idea of the hon. baronet, that 
this letter might have been composed for 
amusement. ‘The honourable baronet, and 
others of us, may write letters, or compose 
speeches intended to be spoke, and which 
we have no opportunity of speaking; but 
in affairs of state, when I find in an office 

of state a copy of a letter sent, I cannot 
reconcile to my mind the absurdity of de» 
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nying all credit to it because it might not 
have been sent. This sort of objection 
may be very proper in a court of law; 
but I trust that those who have to guard 
the safety of this country from foreign 
treachery, will not wait for this sort of evi- 
dence before they act against impending 
danger. ‘Lhe objection made by the hon. 
baronet to the next number was, I think, 
of a nature equally unreasonable. It is a 
translation ofa copy of a letter from Tippoo 
Sultan to Omdut ul Omrah, the nabob of 
the Carnatic , and as this letter is dated 
29th November 1702, when Omdut ul 
Omrah was not nabob of the Carnatic, 
this circumstance made the letter look to 
the honourable baronet like a forgery. 
The hon. baronet dwelt very largely upon 
this point ; bunt divested of all the infiated 
language in which he represented it, the 
matter is very simple. The title given to 
Tippoo Sultan and Omdut ul Omrah, is pro- 
bably not one tenth part of the original 
Persian title ; the title must be regarded 
as the arbitrary act of the translator, who 
did not chuse to waste his time in trans- 
lating all the nonsense of these titles ; but 
knowing that Omdut ul Omrah was nabob 
of the Carnatic at the time he was trans- 
lating the letter, he gave him the title 
which he then possessed : such is the ob- 
vious solution of this great mystery. The 
next letter which I shall notice is No. 11 : 
it is from the vakeels of Tippoo to their 
master, where Omdut ul Omrah says: 
« You will give my respectful compliments 
‘ by way of remembrance to his majesty, 
‘ and inform him that he may consider me 
‘ from my heart attached to him ; and that, 
‘ please God, at a proper occasion, my fi- 
‘ delity towards him shall be made mani- 
‘ fest to him.’ Sir, I am disposed in the 
examination of this correspondence to make 
the largest allowance for the exaggerated 
professions of friendship which the natives, 
and particularly the princes, of India, are 
in the habit of making to each other ; but 
when those professions are accompanied 
by actions, we can no longer doubt the 


. Sincerity of the intention. I remember 


what anxiety the British government. suf- 
fered from the treacherous conduct of Om- 
dut ul Omrah, in promising money which 
he afterwards withheld, and: from the hos- 
tile obstructions of his affairs to our sup- 
plies in the war against Tippoo in 1799 ; 
and I do firmly believe that he did then 
fulfil the professions which he had made in 
1792 to the sultan to the utmost limit of 
his power, consistent with the prudent con- 


cealment of his purpose from lord Welles- 
ley’s discernment. The hon. baronet 
treated with a considerable degree of ridi- 
cule, ‘ a translation of a note written with 
‘a pencil upon a half-sheet of post-paper, 
‘ with an envelope of English paper, by his 
‘highness Omdut ul Omrah, apparent! 

‘ addressed to Gholam Ally khan.’ — This 
letter, though signed Gholam Hussein, 
was imputed to Omdut ul Omrah, and 
without any evidence was assigned to Gho- 
lam Ally khan. These objections of the 
hon. baronet’s are carefully removed; 
Omdut ul Omrah often signed the name of 
Gholam Hussein to his letters, and fre- 
quently made use of English paper and a 
pencil. Ihave myself received a letter of 
this description from him; and Mr. Ed- 
inonstone, the transiator, than whom per- 
haps there never was a gentleman in India 
more skilful in Persian writing, knew Om- 
dut ul Omrah’s hand-writing perfectly 
well. In regard to the letter being appa- 
rently addressed to Gholam Ally khan, it 
is almost impossible to assign it to any 
other person. From the contents of the 
letter, it was cordially addressed to asyeed 
in the confidence of Omdut ul Omrah, 
about the person of Tippoo, and connected 
with Ally Rizza Cawn: such was Gholam 
Ally’s situation; he was a syeed, and 
had been with Ally Rizza, the channel of 
communication between Omdut ul Omrah 
and Tippoo, and was still at Seringapa- 
tam. The last letter which I shall notice 
is one written by Omdut ul Omrah 
to Gholam Aily khan, in the year 1797, 
when he was nabob of the Carnatic. To 
this letter and the contents of it the hon. 
baronet objected, as being of the most tri- 
via! nature; and in regard to the commu- 
nications alluded to in it as having been 
made by two of Tippoo’s agents, Maho- 
med Ghauss, and Mahomed Ghose khan, 
‘it was not possible to consider that 
‘they could be charged with any com- 
‘ munications hostiie to the British govern- 
‘ ment, being men of Jow rank and cha- 
‘racter.’ I am perfectly aware that these 
men were very diflerent in their qua- 
lities and dignity from Gholam Ally khan 
and Rizza Ally khan; but I contend that 
they had enough of both for any purpose 
of treachery or violence against us. ‘This 
is the sort of person generally employed in 
India upon such occasions ; and as a proof 
that such is the custom, I will here read to 
the house a passage from Orme’s history 
very applicable to this question. Orme 
says: ‘ The secrets of the princes of Hin- 
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<«dostan are very difficult to be disco- 
« yered: in affairs of consequence nothing 
« except in the most equivocal terms is ever 
« given by them in writing ; and whenever 
‘the matter is of great importance or ini- 
‘ quity, it is trusted to a messenger, a man 
‘ of low rank and great cunning, who bears 
‘a letter of recommendation testifying 
‘ that he is to be trusted in all he says ; so 
‘indefinite a commission reserves to the 
«lord who gives it the resource of disa- 
« yowing the transaction of his agent, and 
¢ this he never fails todo whenever the ini- 
« quity is discovered.’ Deriving my know- 
ledge of India from this pure authority, 
and from a local residence of eleven years, 
Ideem it my duty to state to the house, 
that | regard this correspondence as the 
evidence of a treacherous spirit of hostility 
onthe part of Wallajah and Omdut ul 
Omrah ; and far from being surprized 
that the proof is not of that nature to satisfy 
the interested feelings of the partisans of 
those nabobs, or the doubting minds of 
some few of the gentlemen opposite, 1 am 
rather surprised that so much has been dis- 
covered in writing ; for I must repeat 
upon my own knowledge, what I have 
already stated upon the authority of Orme, 
that in matters of great iniquity seldom is 
any thing committed by the natives of 
India to writing ; they thoroughly under- 
stand the arts of verbal prevarication ; in 
the examination of a witness, so little does 
he regard the truth, that he will vary his 
testimony according to his feelings and 
interests, and according to the impression 
which he thinks his first assertion may 
have made upon you. The exposure of 
his verbal contradictions he scarcely re- 
gards, and never considers his case hope- 
less until a document appears against him. 
In this case I am satisfied from the evi- 
dence in writing, connected with what I 
know of the conduct of Omdut ul Omrah 
during the war against Tippoo, that he 
had cherished the counsels and intentions 
of that prince, defamed the character of 
our alliance, and had violated the letter 
and spirit of the treaty of 1792, for pur- 
poses hostile to our interests and security. 
It has been contended that, although the 
hostile conduct of Wallajah and Omdut 
ul Omrah had forfeited their right to the 
Company’s protection, yet Ally Hussein, 
the innocent heir of the latter, not having 
partaken in his guilt, ought not to have 
suffered for it. Sir, Iam sure no person 
could feel more sincerely than lord Clive 
for the necessity which called upon him to 


act against Ally Hussein ; and the whole 
of the proceedings upon your table shew 
how anxiously and humanely that noble 
lord endeavoured to preserve to Ally Hus- 
sein a situation of affluence and dignity. 
But lord Clive was not at liberty to intrust 
the rights and security of the Company in 
the Carnatic to those very ministers who 
had been the counsellors of Omdut ul 
Omrah, and were the guardians of Ally 
Hussein ; and therefore he exercised that 
which is the right and duty of nations, to 
call upon the son to repair the mischief of 
the father. ‘The extract which I hold in 
iny hand, written by Mr. Domat upon the 
public law of nations, appears to me un- 
answerable upon this point, and | shall 
with the leave of the house read it to them. 
‘ An heir or successor, from the very cir- 
‘ cumstance of his possessing the inheri- 


‘ tance, is not only bound for the engage- - 


‘ments of the person whom he succeeds, 
‘ but cannot be discharged from the obli- 
‘ gation which the deceased may have 
‘occasioned by his crimes or offences, 
‘ neither under the pretext that he derives 
«no benefit from their crimes or offences, 
‘nor because there may have been no ac- 
* cusation or condemnation against the de- 
‘ceased, For though the offence or in- 
‘ jury committed by the deceased were of 
‘sucha nature as never to have yielded 
‘any positive profit to himself, yet the 
‘ heir or successor, as he reaps advantages 
‘by the inheritance, is bound for the re- 
‘ paration of the damages occasioned by 
‘the offence of the person to whose posses- 
‘ sions he succeeds.’—Having thus shortly 
stated to the house my opinions upon the 
evidence, founded upon a tolerable know- 
ledge of Persian correspondence, I have 
no hesitation in giving it as the unbiassed 
feeling of my mind, that lord Wellesley 
and lord Clive would have deserved ‘the 
reproaches of this country, if, knowing as 
they did how grossly the treaty had been 
violated in graniing tunkaws, and in main- 
taining a secret hostile correspondence,they 
had been restrained by any fear of the per- 
sonal enmity which it might excite from in- 
sisting upon an arrangement like that con- 
cluded with Azeem ul Dowlah. For nearly 
50 years the Company had been wasting 
their other revenues and accumulating an 
immense debt in support of the expences of 
iheir connection with Mahomed Ally; 
from the year 170 until 1736, the Com- 
pany were satisfied to protect the whole of 
the Carnatie for a payment little exceed- 
ing four lacs, leaving his highness to riot 
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in corruption and personal ostentation 
upon a revenue of 260,000 lacs annually ; 
and when at length this connexion is 
broken, after the waste of the Bengal reve- 
nues, after the waste of torrents of British 
blood, there is a debt of ten millions upon 
the country, composed in some instances 
of bribes paid in the shape of bonds for 
obstructing the Company’s government, 
and equal in its amount to all the nabob 
-ever paid to the Company for their pro- 
tection. Having already described, from 
the works of Burke, the nature of the na- 
bob’s government down to the year 1782, 
and subsequently from the opinions of lord 
Macartney, sir A. Campbell, lord Corn- 
wailis, and lord Hobart, I may assert, 
without any appearance of arrogance, 
upon my own personal observation, that 
all I ever saw of his highness’s government 
either at Madras, where I resided six years, 
or in the interior of the provinces, where 
I continued five years, has fully confirmed 
to me the literal truth of every thing stated 
by those illustrious persons. With such 
impressions of the calamity resulting from 
this management, I could not but rejoice 
in the measure which extinguished the 
source of so many evils; and as there 
seems to be a doubt entertained of the be- 
nefits which have been derived to the peo- 
ple from the change of government, | shall 
explain to the house, in a few words, in 
what great particulars this difference be- 
tween the government of the Company 
and that of the nabob of the Carnatic con- 
sists. And first I would say a few words 
upon the pecuniary consequences of this 
arrangement, which have been so much 
mis-stated by the hon. member (Mr. G. 
Johnstone) who spoke from the floor. 
That hon. member has declared that the 
Company have received, since their pos- 
session of the Carnatic, less as a net reve- 
nue, than they before derived as subsidy 
from the nabob. In the opening of his 
speech that hon. member avowed that he 
took shame to himself for not having stu- 
died the voluminous papers before the 
house, so as to speak in the manner he de- 
sired upon this great question ; and certain- 
ly, sir, the part of his speech in regard to 
the revenues of the Carnatic, is a verv per- 
fect illustration of the justness of this his 
confession. Had that hon. member read the 
statements which (at my instance) have 
been laid upon the table of this house, he 
would have seen that the net average re- 
venues derived from the Carnatic since the 
treaty made with Azeem ud Dowlah by 
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lord Clive, have been nearly eighteen lacs 
of star pagodas yearly, which is exactly 
double the amount received in subsidy an- 
nually from Wallajah or Omdut ul Om- 
rah. Such are the happy consequences of 
this arrangement upon the Company’s fi- 
nances. The house will, I trust, pardon 
me, if I detain them for a short time lon- 
ger in explaining the effects of the change 
of government upon the people of the Car- 
natic. Sir, that country is refreshed by 
few living brooks, or running streams, and 
it has rain only at a season ; great part of 
the cultivation of the lands (and of course 
the subsistence of the people) depends upon 
the preservation of these rains in large 
reservoirs or tanks, which are to be found 
in every village, the sacred works of for- 
mer princes and benefactors. To keep 
these tanks in repair, requires means far 
beyond the faculties of the common far- 
mer, or cultivator of the soil; and if not 
repaired they soon fall into decay, where- 
by great part of the benefit they were in- 
tended to dispense is lost. ‘To these works 
Mahomed Ally and Omdut ul Omrah 
paid scarcely any attention; every where 
the tanks were in a state of ruin, whilst the 
revenues, which arise almost entirely from 
the cultivation of the lands, were rigorous- 
ly collected according to the old accounts 
of cultivation in the villages. Hence the 
continual oppression of the people, whose 
miseries were embittered by reflecting that 
their poverty was owing to the parsimony 
of their ruler. In the Company’s districts, 
large sums have always been expended 
upon the tanks ; and Ido, sir, exult in the 
prospect of that plenty which the repair 
of the tanks in the Carnatic: will unques- 
tionably dispense through every village, 
The next great ditlerence between the go- 
vernment of the nabob and the Company, 
regards the religious and charitable estab- 
lishments of the people. The hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite are, I dare say, not aware 
that nearly one-tenth of the. revenues of 
the Carnatic are under various heads ap- 
plicable to these establishments. These are 
also the pious gifts of the Hindoo princes, 
and the due appropriation of them is 
regarded with the deepest interest by all 
the classes of Hindoos in the Carnatic 
under the nabob’s government; these reli- 
gious allowances formed the fond upon 
which his unprincipled servants preyed 
with impunity ; and it has been the wise 
determination of the Company’s govern- 
ment to secure this sacred resource from 
fraud and peculation, and to apply it 
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wholly to its original pious uses, the sup- 
port and repair of the pagodas and choul- 
tries, and the subsistence of thousands 
whose livelihood and comfort altogether 
depend upon the faithful application of 
these grants. Sir, I know what happiness 
this measure extends through those exten- 
sive provinces, and I trust that it will ever 
be conttnued. The last point which I 
shall notice is the administration of justice, 
and this in fact comprises every thing. 
Under the nabob’s administration there 
was no justice at all: it was an annual 
struggle between his tyrannous exactions 
and the endeavours of the people to evade 
them; hence the great mass of the people 
were discontented, and ever looking to a 
change. Upon the rumour of an internal 
commotion, or the approach of an invading 
army, they endeavoured to increase the 
general disorder instead of feeling an in- 
terest in quelling it. The Company have 
established in part, and propose to insti- 
tute throughout the Carnatic, a fixed as- 
sessment of the landed revenue ; and re- 
gular judicial courts, where justice is ad- 
ministered by a person liberally rewarded, 
and whose honour and interest it is to de- 
cide impartially and diligently. This 
system protects with equal justice the per- 
sons and property of individuals against 
each other and against the government, 
and will soon substitute the blessings of 


good order for the miseries of tyranny and | 


injustice. Upon the whole then, sir, I re- 
joice in the treaty made with Azeem ud 
Dowlah; I see that it is justified by the 
law of nations, that it is in the highest de- 
gree beneficial to the Company, and above 
all, that it dispenses happiness to millions ; 
I shall therefore cordially vote against the 
hon. baronet’s motions, and in favour of 
the previous question and amendment, as 
proposed by the right hon. gent. who 
spoke second in the former debate. 

The house then became clamorous for 
the question, when a division took place : 
For the previous question - 128 
For the Resolution - + - 17 

Majority - - - - 111 
Before the gallery. was opened, the 
house again divided on the fourth Reso- 
lution, 
For the previous question - 124 
For the Resolution - - - 15 
Majority - - - - 109 
Sir Thomas Turton, on his return into 
the house after this division, observed, 
that the numbers on his side were so few, 
that’ he should not now proceed to move 
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his other two Resolutions, but would con- 
sent to postpone them, if the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Wallace) would consent to 
postpone his resolution of approbation. 

Mr. Wallace said, that after the complete 
defeat which the cause of the hon. bart. had 
sustained, he might well forbear moving 
any Resolution of approbation; for what 
approbation could be stronger than that 
testified by the majorities with which the 
hon. baronet’s Resolutions had been re~ 
jected? He saw no reason, however, for 
entering into any further discussion ona 
future day ; but would now read the Re- 
solution with which he intended to close 
the business. It was as follows: “ That 
itis the opinion of this house, that the mar- 
quis Wellesley and lord Clive, in their con- 
duct relative to the Carnatic, were in- 
fluenced solely by an anxious zeal and so- 
licitude to promote the permanent security, 
welfare, and prosperity, of the British pos- 
sessions in India.”’ 

Sir T. Turton determined not to pro- 
ceed any further, but moved that the other 
orders of the day be now read, intimating, 
that this day fortnight he should move 
his other two Resolutions. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and sir John Anstruther 
were perfectly indifferent when the hon, 
baronet should move them. What had 
passed in the debate of this night, and in 
the former debate, had completely shewn 
how unanswerable were the arguments 
which had been urged on their side ;_ and 
they were confident that when the public 
saw the state of the divisions, after so 
many boasts, and so many procrastina~ 
tions, they would not fail to form a just 
opinion of che nature of the whole pro- 
ceeding.—The other orders- of the da 
were then disposed of, and the house mr A 
journed, at three o’clock on Thursday 
morning. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 2. 


[Scorcu Jupces Annuity Bitt.] The 
Lord Advocate moved, That the house 
should resolve itself into a committee en 
the Scotch Judges’ Annuity Bill. 

Mr. Bankes expressed himself altogether 
averse to the principle of this bill, and 
was extremely surprized to perceive it 
was endeavoured to be hurried through 
the house, when it made so great a grant 
of public money, and was a subject on 
which so many various and discordant 
sentiments had been already delivered. It 
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was a measure instituted without any ne- 
cessity ; the crown had the power of grant- 
ing pensions to superannuated Judges al- 
ready ; and, least of all, did there exist, in 
the present instance, any shadow of reason 
for the interference of parliament. The 
question had been for some time under the 
consideration of the Finance Committee, 
and the report had been delayed by some 
untoward circumstances, but would very 
shortly be before the house ; this would 
enable them to decide upon the necessity 
of the measure. He should, therefore, 
move ‘ That the committal of the bill be 
deferred until this day se’nnight.’ 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland saw no 
reason for the delay proposed, and was 
surprised to find the hon. member had any 
serious objection to the bill, which was 
only intended to set the superannuated 
Judges of Scotland on the same liberal 
footing as those of England. It was an 
improper mode of providing for the super- 
annuated Judges from the revenue of the 
king ; first, because these pensions could 
be withdrawn at pleasure ; and secondly, 
because they would expire with the life of 
the king. He considered the delay pro- 
posed as dangerous to the Bill, and, there- 
tore, should oppose it. 

Mr. Abercromby wished the bill should 
not be committed until the report of the 
Finance Committee should be before the 
house ; the delay was inconsiderable, and 
might be attended with advantage to the 
country.—After a few words from Mr. 
Rose, the gallery was cleared for a divi- 
sion. On the division there appeared for 
going into the Committee, Ayes 63 ; 
Noes 32. Majority 31. 

The house then went into a committee. 
On the Clause entitling any of the Judges 
of the Courts of Session or Justiciary, the 
Lord Chief Baron, or any of the Barons of 
Exchequer, to retire on 3-4ths of their sa- 
lary, sir John Newport proposed as an 
amendment, that the words “ or Barons of 
Exchequer” should be omitted. 


Mr. Horner said, it- was altogether a | 


inistake to compare the duties of the 
Barons of the Exchequer in Scotland, with 
those that were discharged by the court 
of the same name in Westminster Hail. 
The former were merely a Board of Reve- 
nue. It had been justly said, that on an 
average they had not twelve causes before 
them in twelve months. During the term 
before last, he was informed there were 
only three causes, and during the term just 
finished not a single one. 
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Mr. Fuller thought it would be better to 
permit the Scotch to have all possible 
means of remuneration for their labour in 
their own country. The present detici- 
ency was, perhaps, the reason why so 
many young Scotchmen thronged the 
streets of London, hunting after promotion, 
If it would be the means of keeping these 
young adventurers at home, he should feel 
happy in giving the bill its greatest lati- 
tude, and should, therefore, support the 
original clause. 

The Lord Advocate said, the whole of 
the revenue questions in Scotland came 
before the court of exchequer. If it were 
once to be laid down, that persons who 
from age or infirmity were incapable of 
instructing the jury aright, be allowed to 
continue judges, the complaint of there 
being little revenue business in Scotland 
would soon cease to operate. It was ne- 
cessary to take care that the Judges in that 
court, as well as in every other, were efli- 
cient. 

Sir S. Romilly was decidedly of this 
mind ; but he presumed to think it would 
hardly be said, that the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer had hitherto been _ inefficient, 
Therefore, there could be the less necessity 
for the. present bill so far as they were 
concerned. He was informed, that it was 
quite consistent with the duties of this 
office, that the person exercising it, should 
reside in a foreign country. He expected 
to have heard from his learned friend, some 
reasons for the present measure, but he 
was disappointed. The learned lord had 
said, that 22 causes had stood in the paper 
for trial during the last term ; but every 
gentleman present knew, that there was 
nothing extraordinary in this, as not one 
of them might have been insisted. in. 

The Solicitor General for Scotland thought 
it invidious to make any distinction be- 
tween the Barons of Exchequer, who were 
Judges of one of the supreme courts, and 
the Judges of the other courts. The la- 
bour, unquestionably, could not be com- 
pared with that of the Judges of the court 
of Session; but still their duties were 
important. They had even to controul 
the grants of the minister himself. ; 

Mr. Abercromby said it had been ad- 
mitted that the Barons of Exchequer in 
Scotland came in place of the old Lords 
of the Treasury. The duties, of course, 
which devolved on them, were not, and 
could not be judicial. The house was now 
called on to give pensions to the name of 
Barons of Exchequer, for in no other way 
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did they resemble the persons in this coun- 
try exercising judicial functions. There 
were many oflices of a ministerial nature, 
the dutfes of which were important, but 
still the persons holding them were not al- 
lowed to retire on salaries. 

Mr. Bankes declared, that all the ex- 

lanations made by gentlemen acquained 
with the duties of ‘the Barons of Ex- 
chequer in Scotland, did not satisfy his 
mind that their offices were judicial. He 
could conceive it perfectly possible that 
they might go by the same name, and 
not have the same duties to perform with 
the Barons of Exchequer in Ireland. A 
person might once belong to a court of 
justice and yet his character not be judi- 
cial. As, for instance, his right hon. friend 
opposite was chancellor of the exchequer, 
and head of that court, and, on the prin- 
ciple now contended for, must be entitled 
to a salary on retiring from his office; but 
this, he presumed to think, would hardly 
be maintained. 
~ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was a matter of no minor considera- 
tion that, by the act, the judges held their 
situations ‘ quam diu bene se gesserint ;’ 
and that the case of the Sherifis of Coun- 
ties in Scotland, alluded to by an hon. 
gent. was not at all analogous, as such offi- 
cers were not thereby removed from any 
profession in the duties of which they had 
been previously employed. He denied 
that these pensions were so much for the 
benetit of the individuals concerned as for 
the benefit of the public, by securing an 
adequate and uninterrupted administration 
of justice. 

Mr. Windham said, that the question 
ought to be argued upon the general prin- 
ciple of grants upon superannuation, and 
not upon the strained analogy of reducing 
the Scotch judges to the same standard as 
the judges of this country. Such an assi- 
milation reminded him of the old fable, 
‘ How we apples swim.’ And as to the 
plurality of duties, the division of such la- 
bour was more like the division of business 
between Jack and Tom: ‘ What are you 
doing, Jack ??— Nothing, sir.’ What are 
you doing, Tom ??—* Helping Jack, sir.’ 
Let gentlemen speak of it as they would, 
it was, after all, nothing more than spread- 
ing a small substance upon a great extent. 
It did appear to him to be a provision not 
at all called for. 

Mr. R. Dundas thought it was a sufficient 
answer to the objections why the Welch 
judges were not pensioned as well as the 

oL, XI, 
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Scotch, toremind the house that the Welch 
judges had, with their appointment, the 
benefit of their practice, and of such im~ 
portance was that privilege considered, 
that there were many English barristers 
who would not accept of the place of a 
Scotch judge, and who would yet be very 
glad to get that of a Welch judge. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side had had ‘recourse 
at the same time to two arguments that 
destroyed each other. It was argued that 
the place was a sinecure, and should not 
therefore have a pension on retirement, 
and at the same time it was apprehended 
that the Scotch judges would be anxious 
to retire and enjoy the profit of a pension 
without the trouble of the office. ‘This was 
saying, it was and was not a sinecure ; 
either must be given up: it must be ad- 
mitted, either that, if it is a sinecure there 
would not be such inducement to retire, or 
that it is not a sinecure, and therefore wor- 
thy of a future compensation, when the 
judge retires through old age or infirmity. 
—The committee then divided on the 
amendment, Ayes 41; Noes 84: Majority 
against the amendment 43. 

{ Mitrrary Commissioners’ Ritt.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to revive and 
continue the powers of the Commissioners 
of Military Inquiry. He hoped there 
would be no objection to pass this bill 
through all its stages as speedily as pos- 
sible. A bill for this purpose had already 
passed both houses of parliament in this 
session, but by some accident, it had been 
omitted in the commission which had pas- 
sed the great seal for giving the royal as- 
sent to bills agreed upon by both houses. 
In consequence of this omission, the pow- 
ers of the commissioners had expired 
yesterday, and it became necessary to 
have this bill revived, to continue them. 

The Speaker thought it right to make 
some observations on this case. It was 
contrary to the constitution that bills agreed 
upon by both houses should lie in the other 
house without being noticed, when a com- 
mission from the great seal came down 
to give the royal assent to bills so agreed 
upon. There’ being no reason to suppose 
that the present case happened otherwise 
than by mere accident, the present mo- 
tion might be sufficient. 

After some conversation, in which Mr. 
Ponsonby suggested the propriety of a 
special entry on the Journals,,the Speaker 
stated there was uo parliamentary know- 
ledge of the fact; to ascertain which, so 
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as to warrant a special entry, a formal in- 
quiry should be made in the house of lords: 
but that no irregularity would be seen on 
the Journals of this house by proceeding 
without a special entry, as this case would 
appear to be the same as that of a tempo- 
rary bill to continue another, which other- 
wise would have expired before the con- 
tinuing bill could receive the royal assent. 
—Leave was accordingly given to bring in 
the bill, which was passed through its first 
and second reading, committed, reported, 
and ordered to be read a third time to- 
morrow. 

{[Lonpon Vaccine Instirution.] Sir 
T. Turton presented a Petition from the 


‘managers of the London Vaccine Institu- 


tion, stating the effects of their care and 
the exertions used under their direction, in 
spreading Vaccine Inoculation. The pe- 
titioners prayed public aid, the institution 
having been hitherto supported only by vo- 
luntary contributions. Before the Peti- 
tion was read, . 

Mr. Fuller rose and observed with con- 
siderable warmth, that a grosser forgery 
had never been submitted to that house. 

The Speaker interrupted the hon. mem- 
ber, and reminded him that the Petition 
had not been yet read, and that when it 
was, the house would be better enabled to 
judge of the nature of its contents. Mr. 
Fuller resumed his seat amidst consider- 
able laughter. The Petition was then read, 
and sir T. Turton moved, that it do lie on 
the table, when 

Mr. Fuller again rose and apologized for 
his abrupt manner of rising before. He 
said that this business was a gross cheat ; 
a palpable trick to swindle the public; or, 
if it was not absolute swindling, it went 
very near the wind. When they came to 
solicit his subscription, he thought they 
were at the head of some respectable cor- 
poration, but what did they turn out to 
be? A parcel of Quakers or Presbyte- 
rians, or whatever they were called. They 
had got at first five guineas from him; 
but the moment_he detected them, he 
threatened them with a Bow-street officer 
and a charge for swindling ; and the dread 
of detection soon frightened them into a 
re-delivery of his five guineas. What a 
shame then was it to see their cause 
espoused by any man in that house. A 
member of parliament should be ashamed 
of having any thing to do with such fel- 
lows. He did not suppose .that the hon. 
baronet shared in their gains [a laugh. 
That gentleman was welcome to laugh if he 


pleased, and look and spout speeches like’ 
a lawyer, but it was a poor way to shew 
himself off, and to make a noise and stir 
for notoriety. He hoped the house would 
hot countenance such a piece of swind- 
ling. 

Sir T. Turton felt no resentment at the 
warm language of the hon. gent. He 
wished the hon. gent. was in as perfect 
good humour with himself, as he and the 
house were with him. The Jennerian So- 
ciety was not instituted till 1803. The 
original Cow Pox Inoculation Society was 
instituted in 1799. The Institution which 
the petition related to, was established in 
1806, he allowed principally by a set of 
Quakers, a sect to whose moral and virtuous 
principles and conduct, he was happy to 
bear testimony. Since that time this In- 
stitution had communicated the vaccine 
matter to 81,000 persons in every situation 
of life. The petitioners desired only to 
have the facts alleged in their petition in- 
quired into; and hoped for public aid only 
in the event of their being found entitled 
to it on public grounds.—The petition 
was ordered to lie on the table, 

[Vaccination.] Mr. Rose deferred his 
notice of a motion on this subject until 
Thursday. His object was to diminish 
the evils which now resulted from the 
dissemination of spurious and improper 
Vaccine matter, by the establishment of 
some central Institution, from which the 
genuine virus should be distributed without 
expence. If the house should acquiesce in 
his motion, he should then propose to sub- 
mit the management of the institution to 
a certain number of the College of Physi- 
cians. This was not a government mea- 
sure, and he begged to be understood as 
having no particular partiality to any one 
of the present institutions more than ano- 
ther. His object was to give the best 
possible effect to the discovery of Dr. 
Jenner. 

[East Inpra Company’s Arratrs.] Mr. 
Creevey rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for a copy of an exposition of the Affairs 
of the East India company, which had 
been laid before the committee by the di- 
rectors. A Report had been already pre- 
sented to the house by the East India 
committee, upon which a grant of money 
to the company was to be moved. His 
object was to have this paper before the 
house, in order that when gentlemen 
came to vote on the question, they might 
be as well informed upon the subject as 
the committee. The hon. member stated 
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‘that the first thing done by the committee 
was to call for a general statement of the 
Affairs of the Company from the directors. 
An Exposition had accordingly been given 
in, presenting a view, gloomy enough, 
of their situation. When the committee 
came to consider what security the com- 
pany could give for any loan to be ad- 
vanced to them, it was thought best that 
they should present a petition to parlia- 
ment, to be by the house referred fo the 
committee. A Petition was accordingly 
presented (see p. 68); but in it they had 
forgot all their distresses. They put off 
their Indian debt in a parenthesis, and 
made out a surplus at home of eight mil- 
lions. ‘This was referred to the commit- 
tee, and what he complained of was, that 
they had adopted the Petition as the 
ground of the report, and not the Exposi- 
tion. Delusive, therefore, as the Indian 
budgets had been, they were nothing to 
the delusion of this report. The hon. 
member observed, that he could see no 

ood reason for refusing to produce this 
report, although he could conceive that 
many of the members of the committee 
would not much relish the idea of its be- 
ing made public. The friends of lord 
Melville and of marquis Wellesley could 
not, perhaps, much desire to produce a 
paper in which the directors ascribed their 
distress to the Board of Controul consti- 
tuted in 1784, and to the Mahratta war. 
Still, however, before the house could 
justly vote away the public money to the 
company, they ought to have every possi- 
ble knowledge of their affairs, and there- 
fore he moved for this document. 

Mr. R. Dundas said, that the objection 
to the production of the paper, had been 
merely a question of time. The Exposi- 
tion related principally to the state of the 
company’s affairs abroad. The Report re- 
lated to their affairs at home. The com- 
mittee, therefore, with the exception of 
the hon. gent. had thought it better to de- 
lay the production of the Exposition till 
the second report, where those matters 
would be treated to which it related. He 
denied that any delusions had been. held 
out, but said that the predictions of lord 
Melville and his noble friend near him 
(lord Castlereagh) were justified by the 
then situation of the company, and had 
only failed from circumstances which they 
could not foresee. 

Lord A. Hamilton observed, that the 
question was, whether any proposition for 


loan to the East India company was to 


be made in the mean time. If there was, 
then the document would come a great 
deal too late if it only accompanied the 


second report. Unless, then, he had. 


some guarantee, first, that the paper would 
be laid before the house at no very distant 
period, and, next, that no proposition for 


a loan should be made in the mean time, ' 


he must certainly vote for the motion of 
his hon. friend. 

Mr. R. Dundas said, that he meant to 
move to-morrow s’ennight, in a committee 
of ways and means, the balance due from 
the public to the company. 

Mr. Wilberforce stated, that he had 
agreed with the majority of the commit- 
tee, that it was best to defer presenting 
the Exposition, till they reported on the 
subject to which it chiefly related: erro- 
neous speculations might be formed upon 
that document, both in and out of the 
house, if it should be laid on the table 
without the observations of the committee. 

Mr. Windham said, that this was a good 
answer as far as the committee was con- 
cerned. But the question for the house 
to consider was, whether they were to 
vote a grant of money to the Company 
without having an opportunity of exa- 
mining this exposition of their affairs ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that at all events the motion was prema- 
ture, as the report was not printed, and 
the house could not know what was pro- 
posed in it. If nothing should appear in 
that report but that we should pay our 
debts, the paper would not be necessary 
with a view to that question. This, there- 
fore, was not the time for the house to de- 
cide whether the committee had done 
wrong or not in withholding that paper 
for the present. 

Lord Folkestone understood, that the 
president of the board of controul intend- 
ed to propose in the first place, no more 
than the payment of what were called our 
debts. In that case the production of the 
paper would not be so necessary. But 
yet the Report proposed, that a large sum 
over and above those debts should be 
granted to the company. At all events, 
it was proper, that the house should have 
every information on the subject as soon 
as possible ; and as there could be no real 
objection to the production of this paper, 
he should vote for its being laid immedi- 
ately on the table. 

Sir J. Anstruther said, that the house did 
not know whether the paper related to 
the report or not, If any member, after 
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the report was examined, should think 
that the committee had reported short on 
any subject of which it treated, then 
would be the time for the motion for addi- 
tional documents. He admitted that the 
paper in question must be produced when 
the committee reported on the matters to 
which it related; but there was no occa- 
sion to lay it, till then, before the house. 

Mr. : Tierney observed, that every faci- 
lity had been aftorded to his hon. friend 
to procure all the evidence with respect 
to the home affairs of the company ; and 
if no more evidence was produced, it was 
his hon. friend’s fault. It was rather un- 
fair, therefore, to hold up the committee 
to the public as desirous to conceal the si- 
tuation of the company. He disclaimed 
any such intention. The Report related 
to the home affairs; and if he had been 
in the committee at the time, he certainly 
would have voted with the majority for 
withholding that paper for the present, 
as having no relation to the matters con- 
tained in the report. If what had been 
decided by the committee as debt was 
alone to be proposed upon that report, 
there could be no use for the document ; 
but, if any assistance was intended to be 
voted in the first instance, then, however 
hard on the company it might be, he 
would assent to the production of the pa- 
per. He did not wish to gloss over the 
affairs of the company ;_ neither did he 
wish to prejudice the public against them. 
They were entitled to justice. They had 
exposed their affairs very fairly ; and all 
the members of that committee were most 
anxious to find out and state the exact 
and fair truth on this subject. 

Mr. Ponsonby admitted, that the best 
way of proceeding would be, in the first 
instance to clear all our debts to the com- 
pany if any were due, and then to exa- 
mine into the general state of their affairs. 
If it was, therefore, to be understood that 
nothing further was to be proposed by the 
hon. president of the board of controul in 
the committee of ways and means, except 
a liquidation of the debt, he thought his 
hon. friend might suffer himself to be pre- 
vailed upon to withdraw his motion for the 

resent. 

Mr. Creevey observed, that he would never 
retract what he might at any time have 
said respecting the committee, but still 
maintained that it was improperly consti- 
tuted. He would watch over their proceed- 
ings, however, in whatever manner he 
thought proper. The report consisted of 
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two parts; the one of debt, the other of 
loan. With regard to the latter point, the 
paper he moved for was very essential; 
and it was the more necessary to have it 
at present, since the answer of the hon, 
president to the question, whether he 
meant to propose only a liquidation of the 
debt, or a loan together with that, had 
been evasive. There was something, how. 
ever, in what the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had said as to the report not being as 
yet known to the house ; and on that ac- 
count he would withdraw his motion, 
meaning to repeat it if any loan was to 
be proposed in the interval between the 
first and second report. 

Mr. R. Dundas said, that he only meant 
in the first instance to propose a liquida- 
tion of the debt. 

Mr. R. Thornton reprobated the lan- 
guage held by Mr. Creevey, that the East 
India Company were bankrupts ; and con- 
tended that while the committee was com- 
posed of men, perfectly competent to ex- 
amine into the state of the company’s 
aflairs, the conduct of the hon. gent. this 
evening, was such as to detract much from 
the weight of any observations which 
he might in future make upon the report 
when it was made.—The motion was ac- 
cordingly withdrawn. 

[Bank or Iretanp Bitt.] The order of 
the day being read for the house resolving 
itself into a committee on the Bank of Ire- 
land bill, 

Lord H. Petty rose to move an instruc- 
tion to the committee to enable Roman- 
Catholics to become directors of the Bank 
of Ireland. In bringing this proposition 
forward, he felt that he should have to 
encounter very great difficulty, not from 
the complexity of the subject, but from 
the task of obviating an objection, if any 
objection could possibly exist, against 
adopting a measure of conciliation to the 
Roman-Catholics of Ireland. The charter 
of the Bank of Ireland was granted in 
1782, and the Roman-Catholics were then 
excluded from the direction, agreeably to 
the spirit of the penal laws. In the act of 
1793, the bar to their admission was In- 
tended to be removed ; but this intention 
was frustrated by the omission of a single 
word in the act. He had heard it argued, 
that it would be prudentito allow this ob- 
scurity to remain; but he asserted that 
now, when the house was legislating upon 
the subject, by allowing the doubt to re- 
main which at first was merely accidental, 
the catholics were placed in a worse situa 
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tion than they were in before. As to the 
propriety of the measure itself, the noble 
Jord contended that the boon would be 
furnishing to the catholics an. additional 
motive of attachment to the government 
ofthe country. The only possible objec- 
tion that he could conceive to it was, that 
jt was not considered as material by the 
catholics themselves. This he did not 
believe to be the case ; but whether it was 
the case or not, it was most important, 
considering the present sensibility (the 
morbid sensibility he might term it) of 
the catholics of Ireland, that the house 
should lose no opportunity of manifesting 
some feelings of kindness and benevolence 
towards them, especially after its recent 
refusal to enter into a detailed examination 
of the merits of their Petition. The noble 
lord concluded with moving an instruction 
to the committee, to introduce a provision 
into the bill, to enable Roman-catholics to 
be chosen governors, or directors thereof, 
provided they have taken the oaths of the 
13th, 14th and 33d of George the 3rd. 

Mr. Foster was as friendly to every pro- 
per measure of conciliation to the Roman- 
catholics as the noble lord, but he as- 
serted that there was no reason for intro- 
ducing such a change into the constitution 
of the Bank of Ireland, which change 
never had been made in the charter of the 
bank of England, particularly when the 
present state of Ireland was considered, 
and when it was recollected that the 
change was unsolicited by the Roman-ca- 
tholics themselves. [Hear, hear, from the 
opposition.] Gentlemen might cry ‘hear,’ 
but he stated that in two meetings of the 
proprietary which had lately taken place, 
no mention whatever had been made of 
the subject. He should therefore oppose 
the resolution, as tending to introduce a 
needless innovation into the charter. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer argued, 
that according to every fair construction 
of the act of 1793, there was no reason to 
think that that act of the Irish parliament 
meant to leave Roman Catholics eligible to 
the govérnment and direction of the Bank 
of Ireland ; and as to the time at which 
the proposition was made, viz. after having 
refused to accede to the prayer of their 
Petition, it appeared rather surprising that 
it should be urged, that we ought to in- 
demnify the Roman Catholics for refusing 
to them what they were desirous of hav- 
ing, by granting that which they did not 
2 and upon which they sat no value at 
all. 
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Mr. Grattan said, that this was one of 
those things which it seemed but little to 
grant, but the refusal of which was felt as 
a severe mortification. It had been said 
that the Roman catholics did not desire 
the boon ; he admitted, that they had not 
petitioned for this privilege specifically ; 
but if they had not, it was because it was 
so small that they conceived it was impos- 
sible it could be refused. He believed 
that it was not the intention of the Irish 
parliament to exclude Catholics from the 
direction of the Bank; and this opinion 
he supported by referring to the Act of 
1793. 

The house then divided, and the num- 
bers were, for the motion 83; Against it 
96. Majority against the motion 13. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 3. 

[Smatt-Pox Prevention Mr. 
Fuller brought in a bill for preventing the 
spreading of Small-Pox infection; which 
was read a first and second time, com- 
mitted, and ordered to be printed as 
amended. Lord Folkestone thought the 
bill ought to stand over till the next ses- 
sion of parliament; to which Mr. Fuller 
acceded. ‘The bill was reported and or- 
dered to be read a third time this day 
three months. 

[Promissory Nores Mr. Hus- 
kisson having given notice of a motion for 
leave to bring in a bill to regulate and re- 
strain the issue of Promissory Notes re- 
issuable, stated, that on consideration he 
was lisposed to coincide generally in the 
representations of those who were of opi- 
nion that this credit, as well as every other, 
ought to be left as free as possible. But 
much mischief and confusion arose from 
the frequent issues of very small notes to 
the amount of 15 or 20 shillings, the abuse 
of which was very general. To obyiate 
this evil, he moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to prevent the issue of promissory 
notes under the amount of 20s. 

Mr. Thompson represented the propriety 
of guarding against the issue of checks b 
one partner of a banking house on his fel- 
low partners for ten or fifteen shillings. 

Mr. Huskisson was aware of the variety 
of shapes in which the abuse existed, and 
had taken proper advice previous to the 
framing of this bill, as to the best means 
of discovering every species of abuse. 

Sir J. Newport represented the variety 
and extent of frauds formerly practised. - 
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by the issuers of notes under 1/. in Ire- 
land ; and was therefore desirous that a 
remedy by proper restriction should be 
applied in this country as soon as possible. 

Mr. Parnell said the circulation of these 
small notes was owing to the deficiency 
of silver coin, and wished ministers to ap- 
ply the only effectual remedy, which was 
a new silver coinage.—Leave was given 
to bring in the bill. 

{Hackney Coacues Bitt.] Mr. Hus- 
kisson moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for the better regulations of the fares of 
Hackney Coaches. According toa former 
act it was provided, that when the price of 
oats was above one guinea a quarter, an 
increase of 20 per cent. should take place 
on hackney coach fares in some cases, and 
30 per cent. in others. The price of oats 
had of late years been almost uniformly 
above one guinea a quarter; but the un- 
certainty of the calculation of the advance 
on all fares, had given rise to great abuses, 
without providing sufficiently for the in- 
terest of the coach-owner. In order to 
guard against these abuses in future, and 
to give the coach-master a fair and cer- 
tain profit, he proposed to introduce fixed 
regulations in the present bill. It was 
also meant to include a provision to guard 
against the practice now very prevalent, 
and very injurious to hackney coachmen, 
of stage coaches belonging to the villages 
near town, taking up passengers in one 
part of the town, and setting them down 
in another, within the proper and exclu- 
sive limits of the hackney coachmen.— 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

{Counts Martian.] Mr. Lyttleton, pur- 
suant to notice, rose to move for leave to 
bring ina bill to amend the constitution 
of Courts Martial. He was aware of the 
objection against interfering with the pre- 
rogative. But the interference that he 
proposed would be far from infringing 
on the just rights of the crown. In no 
age had the crown the power of managing 
the whole administration of the army, at 
its unlimited discretion. The high consta- 
ble and earl marshal in antient times regu- 
lated the affairs of the army under due re- 
sponsibility. On the attainder of Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham, high.constable in the 
reign of Henry VIII, that monarch as- 


‘sumed and exercised the whole powers of 


the superintendance and government of 
the army. But the arbitrary principles 
of that monarch, and his immediate suc- 
cessors, rendered these practices no pre- 


cedent for the justice of modern set 
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After the Revolution, when better princi- 
_ ples and juster notions prevailed, William 
IIL. conceived that by the prerogative he 
| had not powers to punish the mutiny of a 
| Scotch regiment at Dumbarton, on the 
appointment of a foreign officer, the duke 
| of Schomberg, to be their colonel. King 
William applied to parliament for powers 
adequate to the case, parliameht passed the 
Mutiny Act, which was a standing pre- 
cedent for parliamentary interference jn 
the judicial administration of the army, 
He allowed that Courts Martial were, ge. 
nerally speaking, so constituted as to form 
the most proper tribunal for judging mili- 
tary cases. But he considered it as a 
defect, that the legal oflicer who attended 
to do justice between the prosecutor and 
the crown, in the management of the pro- 
secution, was, in fact, an officer of the 
crown. The power of that officer ought, 
therefore, to be under proper guards, . 
He admitted, that if no abuses had existed 
in consequence of the right of revision, it 
would not have become him to propose 
any alteration in a system of things so 
long established ; but he feared too many 
instances had occurred, that would go to 
justify the proposition he had to submit to 
the house. When he first had the honour of 
a seat in that house, a paper was laid upon 
the table, relative to the proceedings of a 
court martial, whose sentence had been 
changed from a sentence of acquittal into a 
sentence of censure. He adverted also toa 
recent case, that of the hon. Cochrane John- 
stone, in which that gallant officer had 
been honourably acquitted, and yet in con- 
sequence of that right of revision, that 
gallant officer was passed over in a course 
of general promotion, and all his profes- 
sional prospects and hopes closed and 
blasted for ever. He did not mean to- 
deny the undoubted right of his majesty 
to employ or to dismiss what officers he 
pleased. But when a Court Martial was 
employed, it was right that its decisions 
should be carried into effect, or proper 
reasons be given to the contrary. He ad- 
verted to the superior situation of the Navy 
on this head, and cited the case of captain, 
now sir Isaac Coffin, tried at Halifax by 
court martial, and ordered to be dismissed 
his ship. The Admiralty assumed the 
right of dismissing capt. Coffin from the 
navy altogether. } 


But capt. Coffin ap- 
pealed by memorial to his majesty against 
the decision, and the Judges to whom 
the matter was referred, consisting of 
persons not inimical to the crown, among. 
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whom were lord Kenyon, lord Lough- 


porough, sir James Eyre, and sir Francis. 


Buller, reversed the decision of the Ad- 
miralty, and re-established the right of 
capt. Coffin to be employed in his pro- 
fession. He saw no reason why a similar 
controul and revision should not exist in 
the army. The special duty of military 
officers fo the crown, and their looking 
for promotion to the crown only, devot- 
ed them particularly to the crown, and 
rendered their decisions at least not pro- 
perly open to be enforced in rigour by 
the crown. He then adduced the case 
relative to the Perthshire fencibles: a 
charge had been brought against some 
subalterns, who, after a long and impartial 
trial, had reason to expect (and it was 
publicly expected) that they would have 
been honourably acquitted, but from that 
day to this no man could say he had offi- 
cial knowledge of that sentence, for it was 
totally suppressed, and there was great 
reason to suspect, that that suppression 
was owing to the great interest exerted on 
behalf of the colonel who had brought the 
charges, and whose character would have 
been seriously impeached in the acquittal 
of the accused, and the manner of that ex- 
culpation. He asked, then, if a system so 
liable to abuse did not imperiously require 
parliamentary interference to correct and 
improve it? He submitted, then, to the 
consideration of the house, with great 
humility, the following motion, which had 
long occupied his most serious attention. 
He moved, « That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to expedite the decisions of Courts 
Martial, and to prevent any undue inter- 
ference in impeding or delaymg the re- 
sult thereof.” 

The Secretary at War represented that 
the measure proposed -could not possibly 
be entertained in the present session, as It 
was incompatible with several provisions 
in the Mutiny Act, particularly with that 
which bound members of Courts Martial 
to keep their decisions secret till they 
should be revised by the crown. But, in 
answer to the general reasoning of the 
hon. member, he should argue, without 
going back to the times before the Revo- 
lution, which afforded no precedent appli- 
cable at present, that the interference pro- 
posed would be injurious. The hon. gent. 
allowed that his majesty ought always to 
have the power of judging what officers he 
should employ, and what officers he should 
dismiss. He would ask, then, what dif- 
ference the alteration proposed in the 


powers of Courts Martial could make in 
the case alluded to; namely, that of the 
hon. Cochrane Johnstone ? Sapposing him 
acquitted by the court, the hon. member 
allowed his majesty might still dismiss 
him. The immediate promulgation of the 
sentences of Courts Martial would be, in 
many cases, cruel to the officers them- 
selves ; for it would deprive his majesty 
of the exercise of that beneficial mercy by 
which he often remitted a censure or re- 
primand, in consideration of matters that 
were specified with honour to the officer 
in question, so as to leave him still inthe 
service with unimpaired, and sometimes 
even exalted character. The naval service 
and the military were distinct in character, 
constitution, and government. The laws 
applicable to the one were frequently in- 
applicable to the other. ‘There was no 
good ground for interfering with that 
system, by which the army had now been 
governed for a century. Any other sys- 
tem would, he was sure, be attended with 
injury. The annual revision of the Mu- 
tiny Act was the proper parliamentary 
controul, and it was amply sufficient for 
every good purpose. 

Sir F. Burdett, from the obvious fact of 
naval discipline being adequate to every 
good purpose, saw no reason why the more 
just and equitable constitution of naval 
Courts Martial should not extend to the 
army. He adverted to the case of col. 
Cochrane Johnstone, and insisted on the 
hardship of punishing that gentleman 
after he had been acquitted by the Court 
Martial. A similar influence might again 
be put into action for the injury of some 
deserving member of society. No other 
hopes of advancement should be held out, 
but those dependent on exclusive merit 
and military pre-eminence. The greatest 
possible injury that could be done to the 
character or feelings of an officer, who had 
been honourably acquitted, was to pass 
him over in the list of promotions, except 
that which went so far as to reverse the 
sentence of the court by which he was 
tried. Seeing, as he did, the necessity of 
reformation, and the wide door which had 
been opened to abuses, he should certainly 
support the motion. 

Sir A. Wellesley observed, that the mea- 
sure proposed would go not only to alter 
the Mutiny Act, but also the Articles of 
War. The navy was the characteristic 
and constitution@f4orce of Britain, and 
might therefo® b@%overned more by the 
regulations of the legislature, But the 
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army was a new force, arising out of the 
extraordinary exigencies of modern times, 
and, from every consideration of expe- 
diency and necessity, must be left under 
the controul of the crown. 

General Fitzpatrick was ready to adntit 
that Courts Martial required a reform to 
render the constitution of them and some 
of their forms of proceeding, more con- 
sistent with the general spirit of British 
law. But the present proposition went too 
far. If the power of the crown was too 
much relaxed, the army would become 
highly dangerous to the people and to the 
crown also. He allowed the extreme 
hardship of col. Cochrane Johnstone’s case, 
and would have been happy if it had been 
in his power to remove the hardship that 
gent. had suffered. But as the power of 
the crown was unlimited, and very pro- 
perly proposed to be left so, as to what 
officers it would employ, he did not see 
how the exercise of his majesty’s discre- 
tion could be remedied by any measure 
proposing not to meddle with it. The 
commander in chief finding by the letter 
of the Judge Advocate, that col. Johnstone 
was not an officer agreeable to his majesty, 


- abstained from recommending him in his 


turn for promotion. The only thing that 
was open to remedy on that proceeding, 
was to render the Judge Advocate respon- 
sible for the advice he should give to his 
majesty, and that had already been done 
by aclause in the Mutiny Act, adopted 
by the house on his suggestion. The sys- 
tem of the navy was inapplicable to the 
army in many cases. For instance, a 
captain of a man of war had the power 
to order a man to be flogged without a 
trial. The first officer in the army had no 
such: power, and he should be sorry to 
think he had. He allowed it was desira- 
ble that the powers of the Judge Advocate 
should be defined and understood ; and 
recommended to the hon. gent. who filled 
that office, to introduce himself some mea- 
sure to that effect. 

Mr. Lyttleton consented to withdraw his 
motion, though he could not help observ- 
ing, that his wish had been misinterpreted, 
as well as some of his words. He was not 
desirous to tremeh on the royal preroga- 
tive: his Bill would only have referred to 
general Courts Martial, and in this point 
of view he could not see what distinction 
could be drawn between naval and military 
courts. He might at some future period 
bring forward his motion, @hen he hoped 
to render it more palatable to the house. 
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[Sucar-Distittation.] Lord Binnin 
having moved the second reading of the 
bill to prohibit the Distillation of Spirits 
from Corn or Grain, 

Mr. Brand opposed it, on the principle 
that all political interference of the legis. 
lature with the industry and general pur- 
suits of the country was bad. He would 
allow that particular circumstances might 
occur which would justify such interfer. 
ence. It might be allowed under well. 
founded apprehensions of scarcity, or as a 
measure of temporary policy. He knew, 
however, of no scarcity either existing or 
to be apprehended, which called for the 
present measure. Wheat, which might be 
considered as the principal food of man, 
was hardly ever known at a more steady 
price than it had been for several months 
past. Incase, however, a scarcity should 
actually take place, he then wished that 
the crown should possess the power to stop 
the distilleries by a proclamation. Wheat 
had for a long time been at a low price, 


and a price so low as to be hardly adequate 


to repay the farmer. He therefore felt it 
his duty to resist the second reading. 

Mr. Marryatt said that as to the genera} 
principle of leaving agriculture to itself, 
and not interfering with it by any legis- 
lative provisions, that principle would, in 
justice, be as applicable to the interests of 
the West India planters, or to the com- 
merce of the country, as to its agriculture. 
But it was known that the interests of the © 
West India merchants had, in point of fact, 
been much interfered with by the legis- 
lature. Although by the contract under 
which our islands were cultivated, the 
planters were to have the monopoly of 
supplying the empire with sugar ; yet, 
when we occupied St. Domingo, we re- 
ceived 100,000 hogsheads annually from 
that colony, in competition with the pro- 
duce of our own colonies, and in violation 
of the contract made with them. Again, 
when it was represented that the planters 
held up the price of their sugar too high, 
parliament interfered, and let in East India 
sugar in competition with it. At the time 
that parliament resolved on this measure, 
he did not recollect that a single country 
gentleman raised his voice against the in- 
terference of the legislature with the price 
of the produce of the West India cultiva- 
tion. Ifthe principle was good in the one 
case, why was it not also good in the 
other? Those country gentlemen, who 
now laid it down so broadly in their lec- 
tures on political economy, never thought 
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of such a principle, until their ,own inter- 
ests were touched. One hon. gent. a 

reat land proprietor (Mr. Coke, of Nor- 
folk), had on a former occasion, compared 
the West India islands, in value, to ozier 
islands in the Thames. He wouid tell the 


hon. gent. however, that the commerce of 


the West Indies did most materially in- 
crease the wealth and prosperity of this 
country, and that the increase of national 
wealth and prosperity had increased very 
much the rents and value of his great 
estates. The country gentlemen who op- 
pose this bill seemed not only to have 
formed a system of political economy for 
themselves, but they had formed a new 
mode of arithmetic for themselves. By 
the common notions of arithmetic, the 
more you subtracted from a thing, the less 
remained ; but by the arithmetic of the 
country gentlemen, the more you took 
away from the stock of corn in the market, 
the more you destroyed in distilleries, or 
in any other way, the more would be left 
to secure the country against scarcity. 
They knew, however, thai this was pro- 
posed merely as a temporary measure, and 
that if any practical ill effects should fol- 
low from it, ministers would have it in 
their power to suspend the operation of this 
act at any time. He thought, that when 
the measure was brought forward asa West 
India question, it was brought forward as a 
British question ; for he conceived that the 
planters and cultivators of our West India 
colonies were as much British subjects as 
the inhabitants of the metropolis. Although 
the Atlantic rolled between us and them, 
yet their interests were united with ours ; 
their habits and feelings were British ; 
they were proud of being governed by 
British laws. It was in this country that 
they looked to end their days; their affec- 
tions were turned to Britain, and they 
called it their mother country. He hoped, 
then, that the mother country would not 
act the part of an unnatural parent. At 
present there were but about 35,000 hogs- 
heads of sugar at the West India docks, 
but by October, when the next crop came 
in, there would be above 300,000. ‘The 
average produce of our settlements for 
many years had been 270,000 hogsheads, 
and 30,000 would surely come in from 
the Danish islands we had lately captured. 
The consumption of the British empire 
had never been more than 200,000 hogs- 
heads annually, and therefore it was most 
evident that the planters must be reduced 


to great distress as long as the accustomed 
Vou. XI. 


markets were shut against. their produce. 
Against the next year, both the West India 
cultivators and the British farmers would 
know how to calculate the exertions that 
they should make. The great objects of 
Buonaparte were, first, to ruin our com- 
merce through our colonies; and secondly, 
to starve the people of this country into 
submission. If relief was refused to the 
West India merchants, it was probable 
that both these cbjects would be obtained. 
The colonies would certainly be ruined, 
and the first bad harvest might go near to 
starve the country, as long as there was no 
place to import from. He thought that 
the measure would not at ali prevent the 
farmers from getting a fair price for their 
Corn, although it might prevent them 
from getting a most exorbitant price. 

Mr. Eden contended that the present 
situation of the world, was the strongest 
argument against any discouragement of 
agriculture. It was mostimpolitic to nar- 
row the market, and thereby diminish the 
production of grain. From the Report of 
the Committee itself, it appeared that it 
was improper to extend the measure to 
Ireland. The distress of the’ West India 
colonies was said to spring from the stop- 
page of the intercourse with the continent. 
Ministers affirmed that the Orders in 
Council would open this. These Orders 
had been six months in operation, and 
what had they done? The intercourse had 
only been more effectually put an end to, 
and the distress of the planters augmented. 
The best measure of relief would be to 
open the intercourse direct between the 
colonies and other nations, while the pre- 
sent state of things continued. He con- 
cluded, by declaring his opposition to the 
measure. 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst thought that the 
general principle which was laid down 
respecting the impropriety of legislative 
interference, must be applicable only in 
general cases. The same principle was 
equally applicable to the commerce of 
the country as to its agriculture ; and yet, 
in practice, it was found absolutely neces- 
sary for the legislature often to interfere 
in the affairs of commerce. The evils 
under which we laboured at the present 
moment were these: we were excluded 
from importing, (as we had been accus- 
tomed) the surplus corn of other countries 
to meet a failure’ of the harvest, and at the 
same time we were pressed with a glut 
of West India produce. Those temporary 
evils could not be remedied by the appli- 
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cation of any general abstract principle. 
He thought the present measure well cal- 
culated to relieve the West India. plant- 
ers, and at the same time to diminish the 
alarm which prevailed in some parts of the 
United Kingdom of a scarcity. 

Mr. Davies Giddy objected to the mea- 
sure,as he thought the interference of the 
legislature, upon any occasion, with the 
agriculture or commerce of the country, 
was highly injurious ; excepting in cases 
of scarcity, of which at present there was 
not the smallest appearance. 

Mr. Coke hoped that ministers would 
not press a measure, when their majorities 
were so very small, and when the mino- 
rity was so respectable. It was true, that 
perhaps they might derive more support 
from the manufacturing and commercial 
interests, but he hoped that consideration 
would not prevent them from doing jus- 
tice to the landed interest. If he had ever 
used the term ‘ gambling speculations’ to 
the cultivation of the colonies, he had cer- 
tainly never meant to apply the term in 
an offensive sense ; but he was surprised 
that none of the West India gentlemen 
ever spoke without using the word mono- 
poly, which was a term that had not been 
applied to them; and yet he could not 
conceive how there could exist any great 
monopoly of corn in this country ; whereas 
there might easily be a monopoly of 
sugar, as that was an article which was 
kept in few hands. He thought it was 
absolute nonsense to think of fixing a max- 
imum in the price of corn. ‘The bad effects 
of attempting a minimum in the price of 
labour had been already felt. As to the 
profits of farmers, he thought it but rea- 
sonable that if one part of their crop 
failed, as it notoriously did at the last har- 
vest, they should charge something more 
en that part which had not failed. This 
was the only mode by which they could 
pay their rent, taxes, and other expences. 

Mr. Eyre said, that if he thought the 
measure before the house was at all calcu- 
Jated to atiect the interests of agriculture, 
or to produce that scarcity which it was 
intended to prevent, he should be one of 
the last men in the world to vote for it. 
The landed interest had taken a false 
alarm on the subject. He high!y approved 
of relieving the West India merchants, 
from which the landed interest would ul- 
timately derive the greatest benefit. 

Mr. Wilberforce was of opinion that the 
interest of the planter and the interest of 
the farmer were not only compatible, but 


inseparable. The manufacturers of the 
populous county which he had the honour 
to represent, were enlightened enough to 
be completely convinced of this fact. So 
far was this from a rash and injudicious 
interference with the interests of agricul- 
ture, that he was satisfied the measure 
under consideration would operate as a 
protection to them ; and he felt, and be- 
lieved the country at large would feel, 
that his majesty’s ministers had exercised 
a sound discretion in the support of this 
bill. 

Mr. Calvert, adverting to the clamours 
about high prices, observed, that if we 
were to raise our own supplies, the farmer 
must have a price that might render it 
worth his while to cultivate poor as well 
as rich land. 

Sir John Newport deprecated the tam- 
pering with the agriculture of the coun- 
try, and declared, that this measure would 
be of the most fatal consequence to the 
tillage of Ireland, which was becoming a 
great source of supply to Great Britain, 
Every thing that he had heard only con- 
firmed his objection to the measure. To 
prove that there was no actual scarcity, 
he stated from competent authority that 
the price of grain was falling in those 
places where from the stoppage of inter- 
course with the neighbouring districts, it 
had risen to the greatest height. 

Mr. Manning spoke in favour of the bill, 
which was absolutely necessary to prevent 
the ruin of the colonies. 

Mr. Loveden spoke as follows :—Sir, after 
all the attention in my power to bestow on 
this subject, and after mature considera- 
tion of every argument that has been 
urged in its favour, I cannot say that it 
appears to me either necessary or expe- 
dient. No case whatever has been made 
out to justify such a dangerous interfer- 
ence with the agriculture of the kingdom; 
it has not even the ground of probability 
to support it, and rests its dependance 
solely on the apprehension that a measure 
of this kind may become necessary here- 
alter. Now, sir, if merely upon the bare 
possibility of a change becoming necessa- 
ry in the law of the land, we are to pro- 
ceed and make a most serious innovation 
on conjecture alone, not on any establish- 
ed fact, are gentlemen aware of the mis- 
chievous consequences that may and will 
arise from the establishment of such @ 
fatal precedent? To sanction this bill 
we ought to have a strong case before us ; 
none such appears, and I must contend 
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that it has not probability in its favour. 
All the accounts from the country afford 
reason for us to expect a plentiful harvest, 
and in addition thereto we hear from all 
parts of the cyder counties, that the pro- 
duce of apples and pears is likely to prove 
abundant. Every one knows that a good 
cyder year depresses the barley market, 
that corn therefore is not likely to bear a 
price adequate to the expence of cultiva- 
tion; if, contrary to all these more fa- 
vourable expectations, an unforeseen ca- 
lamity should happen to blast the ensuing 
harvest, then the ministers may avail 
themselves of the king’s prerogative to 
stop the distilleries by proclamation, and 


no member of this house will object to a: 


bill of indemnity. I cannot help noticing, 
sir, the charge of inconsistency urged 
against the farmers. All the bad conse- 
quences they predicted are said to be 
imaginary, because corn has risen in price 
since the discussion of this measure. 
Why, sir, it is in consequence of such dis- 
cussion within these walls that an advance 
has taken place, and every man expected 
it who knew any thing of the subject. 
The distillers have bought an unusual 
quantity ; speculators have been at work; 
the advance is temporary; serious mis- 
chief will follow, and depression take 
place at the next harvest. The last har- 
vest was in many places scanty with res- 
pect to barley and pulse, yet we have 
gone on well: it has given us a sufficient 
supply, and at a moderate price. If we 
let the farmer alone, we shall provide 
sufficient corn without any importation. 
With respect to wheat, we have obtained 
a very considerable increased supply from 
the introduction of threshing machines. 
Much corn used to be left in the straw 
when the flail was only used; it was 
wasted ; now every grain is brought for- 
ward in aid of the consumption. Being 
therefore of opinion that no justifiable 
reason has been offered in support of this 
bill, that it is adverse to the true interest 
of our country, it must have my decided 
opposition. 

Lord Burghersh stated the fact, that in 
Feb. 1802, the price of wheat was higher 
at the opening of the distilleries than now 
when they were to be shut; and then 
there could not be a prospect of an abun- 
dant harvest, which we at present had. 
This fact was a complete answer to all 
that had been said respecting a scarcity. 

Sir James Hall said, we had been told 
from the throne that the eyes of Europe are 


upon us. The landed gentlemen who sat 
in this house would do well to recollect, 
that the eyes of the British empire, the 
eyes of their constituents were upon them. 
He had not the honour to represent a 
county, but his féelings were the same as 
if he did. Were he to acquiesce in this 
measure, or willingly to miss any oppor- 
tunity that occurred of opposing it, he 


‘should be conscious that he had abandon- 


ed rights which he was bound to defend, 
and that he had contributed to lay the 
foundation of future famines. 

Mr. Western said, that as he had expres-. 
sed his sentiments pretty fully upon the 
subject before the house the last time it 
was under consideration, he should not 
then long intrude upon their patience, but 
he could not help entreating the hon. 
gentlemen opposite, that at least they would 
state some specific reasons to justify the 
apprehensions which had been declared of 
a scarcity of grain in the country. The 
hon. gentlemen would make no reply upon 
a topic which had been again urged, and 
had been particularly referred to, by an 
hon. baronet, (sir G. Warrender), namely, 
the market price of corn, of wheat in par- 
ticular, at which it was then proposed to 
prohibit the grain distillery, as compared 
with what it was upon former occasions, 
when the same measure was adopted. 
Wheat was then at the time he was speak- 
ing only 72s. in 1795. It had arisen in 
July to-8ts., and in August to 108s.; in 
Dec. 1800 it was at 125s. barley at 71s. 
before the suspension was determined upon, 
and it was taken off at a time when it was 
higher than at the moment it was then 
proposed to be put on. Not one of his ma- 


jesty’s ministers, nor any other hon. gent. 


had thought proper to make any answer to, 
nor any comment upon these observations, 
but he trusted he should hear something 
stated upon the subject in the course of that 
night’s debate. Mr. W. said, he begged 
the house to consider, if they sanctioned 
the proposed measure upon the only 
grounds that had yet been stated, what 
circumstances they could expect to arise 
that would render it less necessary next 
year or the year after. The loss of the 
foreign supply was in truth the only 
reason that could be fairly insisted upon. 
Did they then mean to say that they ex- 
pected the ports again to be open next 
year, or were they sanguine enough to be- 
lieve that without the foreign supply, corn 
would be cheaper than it had been this 
year? He, for his part, could hardly ima- 
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gine it would; oats might be somewhat 
cheaper, and so might peas and beans if 
the crop was better, but he hardly thought 
it likely that wheat would, or that upon 
the whole we should be more plentifully 
supplied with grain than at present. There 
was no probability that the same reasons 
would not exist, if reasons they could be 
called, for stopping the distilleries next 
year, which prevailed at that ume. He 
then observed that several gentlemen had 
remarked, that .it was extraordinary the 
landed interest should so much complain 
of the loss of the distillery market, when 
at the same time they were so patient 
under and so little complained of the an- 
nual importation of foreign corn, and which 
operated to the full as injuriously upon the 
agriculture of the country as the proposed 
measure could possibly do. But those 
hon. gentlemen were compleatly mistaken 
in their ideas upon that subject. ‘The 
landed interest did sensibly feel the injury 
done to British agriculture by the facility 
of importation of corn of foreign growth, 
but they felt also the impropriety and im- 
policy of making these topics the subject 
of frequent parliamentary discussion. Had 
those hon. gentlemen forgot that only four 
years ago an act passed to check the 
importation of foreign corn in consequence 
of the strong representations of the landed 
interest upon the subject at that time? Had 
they forgot the clamour that was raised 
against that measure, and the difficulty 
there was in overcoming those clamours, 
notwithstanding the support it received in 
parliament, and the very limited extent to 
which the principle of that bill was con- 
fined? The landed interest did certainly 
feel strongly that nothing could be more 
injuriousand more impolitic than encourag- 
ing the agriculture of foreign countries 
at the expence of our own. We had all 
the means of providing for our own sub- 
sistence, we had lands, capital, industry, 
agricultural science, nothing was requi- 
site but proper encouragement, and pro- 
per security. It was the height of absur- 
dity to continue such a system of laws and 
regulations relating to the corn trade as in 
truth operated to depress the agriculture 
of our own country, and encourage that of 
foreign nations; even now, since the pas- 
sing of the act of 1804, the British markets 
had been constantly open to foreigners, 
and the British growers as constantly de- 
prived of any reciprocal advantage. It 
was true that the provisions of that law 
were such that the importation would have 


been checked had the average price fallen 
to 66s. per qr. wheat, and that was a consi- 
derable advantage in the security to the 
farmers against an excessive depression, 
compared with the act previously existing, 
but it ought to be stopped at a much earlier 
period. ‘The prejudices of the people how- 
ever were strong upon these subjects, and 
unfortunately their opinions were too gene- 
rally mistaken and operating against their 
own object and interests. In the year 1795 
the table of the house was covered with 
petitions signed by thousands of persons, 
praying the repeal of that law, and ex. 
pressing their desire in very urgent terms, 
Neither the administration of that day, 
however, nor the majority of the house, 
thought it advisable to comply with the 
wishes of the petitioners, and it was very 
fortunate they did not, for the repeal of 
that measure would have materially damp- 
ed the spirit of improving agriculture, and 
we should have now had to deplore the 
effects. In this instance there was another 
proof of the different policy which then 
prevailed, contrasted with that which 
seemed to govern his majesty’s ministers 
at the present moment; the price of wheat 
was higher by above ten shillings per 
quarter when these petitions were pre- 
sented to the house than it was then, when 
the grain distillery was about to be pro- 
hibited. These circumstances altogether 
proved, that the landed interest was not in- 
different to tae importation of foreign corn, 
though solicitous at the same time to avoid 
the agitation of questions of such a nature 
as had always been found to create a con- 
siderable degree of uneasiness in the minds 
of the people. 

Lord W. Russell expressed his surprise 
at the silence of ministers on a question of 
this importance. He wished to know, 
whether they considered themselves as 
responsible for this measure, which was 
brought forward under such suspicious 
circumstances. He asked, whether it was 
wise or politic to restrict agriculture in 
the present circumstances of the country? 
proposition appeared to him incon- 
sistent with common sense. 

The house then divided: for the se- 
cond reading 90, against it 39. Majo- 
rity 51. 

[Locat Mititia Lord Castlereagh 
moved the order of the day, for the fur- 
ther consideration of the report on the 
English Local Militia . bill, after which 
the bill was ordered to be recommitted, so 
far as related to the two clauses reserved 
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ona former night. On the clause for re- 
quiring persons who claim exemptions in 
consequence of having paid the fine under 
the act, to sign a dectaration that they 
had not paid by means of any insurance 
or otherwise than with their own proper- 
ty, being read, 

“Mr. Bankes objected to it, on the ground 
that it would make the measure bear 
heavily upon the lower classes, whilst it 
would operate lightly on the higher classes 
If personal service was enforced in every 
instance, the measure would not operate 
so unequally. But as substitution was not 
allowed, he thought that the lower classes 
should be permitted to relieve themselves 
from the pressure of the fine by insurance, 
as otherwise the measure would be odious 
in the country. 

The Secretary at War was surprised at the 
opposition made to this clause, because it 
would go to the whole of the bill. ‘This 
clause was absolutely necessary to render 
the bill operative, as, if insurance was al- 
lowed, the bill could never take effect. The 
burthen of the service could not be heavy, 
or the number cf volunteers who offer- 
ed themselves to serve as local militia, 
would not be so great as the fact proved 
it to be. 

Mr. Windham thought this clause most 
highly objectionable, because it imposed 
a heavy partial burthen upon individuals 
of the lower class, without allowing them 
to secure themselves against it by insu- 
rance. The measure ought either to en- 
force in every instance personal service, 
or insurance should be allowed, because 
in every case the lesser evil would be pre- 
ferred. In the lower classes the fine 
would be a greater evil than personal ser- 
vice, and they of course must serve, 
whilst with the higher classes the fine 
would be the lesser evil, and they of 
course would pay it, and not submit to 
their personal service. The service would 
be ruin to many persons in business, who 
must serve, and if the service would be 
ruin, the fine which went to compel it 
must be equally ruinous. No option 
therefore was given, as was stated by 
the noble lord, because either alternative 
must be ruin to the industrious classes, 
whom it would be most desirable to pro- 
tect. 

Lord Castlereagh stated that there were 
only two ways of mitigating the severity 
of conscription by ballot ; mitigation by 
fine, or mitigation by substitution. He 
preferred the mitigation by fine, and was 


not surprised at the opposition of the 
right hon. gent. because he was most 
animated in resisting every principle that 
was borrowed from himself; the fiue being 
the principle of his Training bill, which 
did not admit of substitution. The insu- 
rance he looked upon as injurious to the 
military service. In the case of insurance 
offices, the office keeper endeavoured, as 
was natural, to obtain the men on the 
cheapest terms, and so far interfered with 
the recruiting for thearmy. Thesame effect 
was produced by the insurance clubs, and 
by the assistance aflorded by the parishes 
to individuals of a particular description. 
rhe insurance, if allowed in this instance, 
would have the effect of withdrawing the 
men from the service. The service under 
this bill was different from that under the 
permanent militia establishment; for whilst 
persons could not enter into the latter, 
without destruction to all their domestic 
habits and prospects in life, the service 
under the former would not be attended 
by that ruin which the right hon. gent. 
apprehended. The permission of insurance 
would have the effect of throwing the 
whole burthen of service upon the poorer 
classes, by withdrawing ali those whose 
means enabled them, by insurance, to 
cover themseives from the personal ser- 
vice. He was convinced, that insurance 
was at complete variance with the princi- 
ple of the measure, and therefore he could 
not consent to allow it under any circum- 
stances to interfere with the operation of 
this bill. 

Mr. Davies Giddy thought that the clause, 
as worded, appeared to be too severe ; 
because it would seem that in every in- 
stance the fine was to be the property of 
the person paying it, whereas he was of 
opinion that parents should be allowed to 
pay for their sons, and masters for their 
apprentices or servants. 

Mr. Babingion did not approve of per- 
mitting persons to insure, and thought 102. 
a very proper sum to be paid in the way 
of fine. For if the fine was very low, and 
insurance was permitted, the consequence 
would be that every person would insure, 
and the fine would be paid by the insu- 
rance offices. 

Lord H. Petty contended, that by insu- 
rance they who insured would not do it to 
withdraw themselves from the service 
of the country, but to enable them to 
meet an option held out to them by the 
legislature. He insisted also that it was 
the middle class of industrious persons that 
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would, by the prohibition of insurance be 
ruined, either by the fine, or by personal 
service, to the utter destruction of their 
business or professions. He entirely dis- 
approved of the clause. 

Lord Castlereagh acceded to the principle 
suggested by Mr. D. Giddy, and had no 
doubt ‘that a proviso might be prepared 
to allow fathers to pay the fine for their 
sons, and masters for their apprentices or 
servants, without interfering with the ge- 
neral operation of the bill—A division 
then took place, when the numbers were, 
For the Clause, 106; Against it, 16.—Ma- 
jority, 90. 

The other clause was then agreed to, 
and the house having resumed, the report 
was brought up, when the Speaker inform- 
ed the house, that the whole report was 
now before the house, and that the ques- 
tion would be that the amendments of the 
committee be agreed to, which passed in 
the affirmative—The amendments having 
been gone through, lord Castlereagh pro- 
posed Wednesday next for the third read- 
ing of the bili. 

Mr. Windham expressed his surprise that 
the noble lord should be so anxious to pre- 
cipitate the last stage of the bill, the more 
so, as it had this night been allowed to 
proceed two stages. 

Lord Castlereagh felt no less surprised at 
the surprise of the right hon. gent., for 
surely no hurry had taken place in the 
progress of the bill; on Wednesday last 
the bill was in a committee, and then the 
only clauses to which the right hon. gent. 
had objected, were again under considera- 
tion. There was now to occur an inter- 
ruption of business for three or four days, 
and during that period, the right hon. 
gent. would surely be able to make up his 
mind with respect to any further objections 
which it might be his intention to offer 
against the principle or the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. W. Wynne, Mr. Tierney, and Mr. 
Calcraft, were exceedingly anxious the 
third reading of the bill might not be 
pressed for Wednesday next, especially if 
the Curates’ bill was to take precedence of 
it. The bill was unquestionably of more 
importance than any of those which were 
said to stand in the way. It was therefore 
their wish that the bill should take the pre- 
cedence of any other, if not on Wednes- 
day next, at least on Thursday or Friday. 
Lord Castlereagh and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer observed, that the business 
which stood for those days could not possi- 


bly be postponed. The second reading 
of the Curates’ bill was to have come on , 
immediately after the recess; and the 
Dublin police bill was with universal con- 
sent fixed for Thursday, it being utterly 
inconvenient for many Irish members to 
attend after that day. Mr. Windham and 
Mr. Calcraft still pressed their objections 
to Wednesday, when the question whether 
the bill be read a third time on Wednes- 
day, before the discussion on the Curates’ 
bill, was put, and the house divided; 
Ayes, 56; Noes, 7. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 8. 


[Locan Bitt.] Mr. Brand pre. 
sented a Petition from John Cartwright of 
Enfield, inthe county of Middlesex, tak- 
ing notice of the Bill for enabling his ma- 
jesty to establish a permanent local Mili- 
tia force in England, under certain re- 
strictions, for the defence of the realm ; 
and setting forth, that the petitioner con- 
ceives the said Bill is essentially at vari- 
ance with the English constitution, and, if 
it should pass into a law, and make part 
of the present general system of defence 
for Great Britain, which general system 
the petitioner conceives to be fundament- 
ally unconstitutional and defective, that 
system would thereby be farther counte- 
nanced, confirmed, and fortified, whence 
greater danger to the state, and to the 
laws and liberties of the people, would 
arise, than that to which they are already 
exposed ; and therefore praying, that the 
said bill may not pass into a law.—The 
Petition was read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

{[Ptymouts Dock Poutce Mr. 
Tyrrwhit adverted to the great depreda- 
tions committed in Plymouth dock-yard, 
and moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
establish a Police for that yard. 

Sir W. Elford admitted the fact of the 
depredations, and only doubted whether 
this would be the best mode of remedying 
the evil. He would not, however, object 
to the bringing in of the bill. 

Mr. Tyrrwhit mentioned, that he mere- 
ly meant to bring it in, and have it print- 
ed, with a view to circulate it, and allow 
it to lie over till next session. 

Sir C. Pole thought that some measure 
of this sort would be very useful, if it was 
not absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Bastard gave full credit to the mo- 
tives of his hon, friend, but he hoped that 
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he would take care to fix no censure on the 
county magistrates; and there could be 
nocensure greater than to. have justices 
appointed by the crown sitting along with 
them in managing the county business. 

Admiral Harvey observed that some lo- 
cal jurisdiction was necessary at Plymouth 
dock. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not object to the bringing in of the bill, 
put hoped that neither he nor any in the 
house, would be understood as pledged 
to an approbation of it—Leave given. 

[Irish Bupcer.] The house having re- 
solved itself into a committee of Ways 
and Means, 

Mr. Foster, after observing that he 
would detain the house but a very short 
time, briefly stated, under the various 
heads, the sums required in Ireland for 
the service of the year 1808, amount- 
ing in all to 9,767,550l. Irish currency ; 
remarking that this was a very large sum 
for that country. To meet this he enu- 
merated various items, viz. the Ordinary 
Revenue 4,800,000. ; the loan contracted 
in England for the service of Ireland, 
2,708,3321.; the loan to be granted by 
the Bank of Ireland for the renewal of 
their charter, 1,250,000/.; the loan con- 
tracted in Ireland, 750,000/. &c. making 
together the sum of 9,767,5500. Irish cur- 
rency.—With respect to the loan contract- 
ed for in Ireland, it had been contracted 
for in the three and a half per cents. a 
at an interest not exceeding that on the 
Joan raised in Great Britain, viz. 4/. 14s. 6d. 
percent. ‘The charges per annum of the 
interest and sinking fund on the three 
loans would be as follows : 

The Loan raised in Ireland ... . £ 45,562 

The Bank of Ireland Loan ..... 75,000 

The Loan raised in England .... 159,000 


Total... . 280,462 

Tn order to raise this sum, it would be 
necessary to impose new Taxes, and he 
trusted the committee would concur with 
him in opinion, that it would be better to 
effect this not by imposing a number of 
small taxes, but rather to lay ona large 
tax at once, in such a way as would least 
affect the community in Ireland. It was 
well known that in Ireland, as well as in 
England, the distilleries evaded the malt 
duties in a considerable degree, by distill- 
ing from raw corn; he therefore propos- 
ed to extend to all raw corn used in distil- 
lation, the duties at present imposed upon 
malt. It was also his intention to propose 
an additional duty on foreign spirits im- 


}ported into Ireland. These sums, toge- 
ther with the saving in the management 
of the Debt, would more than cover the 
Charges of the Interest, and Sinking Fund 
of the three Loans, viz. : 
Extension of the Malt Duties to raw 

Duty on Foreign Spirits ........ 22,500 
Savings in the Management of the Pub- 


Total. ... ‘363,000 

There were ceftain arrangements de- 

pendent on the measure now before par- 

liament, relative to the Distillation from 

Sugar, with which he would not then trou- 
ble the committee. 

GENERAL RECAPITULATION. 
LOAN FOR IRELAND. 
Trish Money. Interest and Sinking Fund. 


2,708,332 borrowed in England...... £. 159,904 
2,000,000 ditto in Ireland ...... 120,562 


4,708,332 Annual Charge £. 280,466 
Ways and Means for raising the said Charge. 
1s. 8d. per gallon on Spirits home 
__ made on 6,000,000 gallons. £.500,000 
Deduct one third for Malt.......166,666 
933,934 
Duties on Imported Spirits 400,000 gal- 
lons, at 15d, one-third per gallon..... 22,500 
Saving on Bank Management.......-.. 7,500 


L£.5363,354 
Deduct charge as above 280,466 
Surplus 82,868 
Charge on 5th Jan. 1808. 


Remains duc.to Inland Canals ......... 215,484 

Howth Harbour ......... 6,000 
First Fruits -...........- 50,000 


£.901,041 

Discharge. 
Loan unapplied. 
Balance in Exchequer, Jan. 5, 1808..... 298,115 
1,170,134 


Deduct Charge, as above..ccesssceeee- 901,041 


Surplus to be carried to Ways and Means 
for 1808. cece 


Interest and Sinking Fund : 
9,992 
Quota of Expence for the ” 
Year (5,868,515 Brit.) .. 6,337,558 


9,767,550 
Annual Means for 1508. 

Revenues and Extraordinary Resources 4,800,000 

Loan raised in Ireland ..-... eeevawae 2,000,000 

Great Britain 2,708,332 

Supplies as abOVE 209,093 


£.9,767,425 
He then moved a variety of Resolutions, 
correspondent to his statement, which were 
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agreed to.—A short discussion then took 
place on the terms of the Irish Bank Loan, 
which were strongly defended by Mr. 
Foster. Upon which, 

Mr. Parnell observed, that he could 
not agree in opinion with the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Foster), that the Loan for 
1,250,0001. which he had negociated with 
the Bank of Ireland, was entitled to those 
terms of approbation which he had be- 
stowed upon it. On the contrary, he con- 
sidered it as one highly disadvantageous 
to the public. For, if the right hon. gent. 
had borrowed this sum in London, instead 
of the public having to pay an interest at 
the rate of 5/. per cent. they would only 
have had to pay 4/. I4s. 6d. the rate at 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
this country, a few days ago, made the loan 
for England. . On this sum of 1,250,000 1. 
the annual difference in the amount of 
interest between the two rates is no less 
than 3,438/. so that the public will ac- 
tually sustain an annual loss to this amount, 
because this loan has been borrowed from 
the Bank of Ireland, and not in the usual 
course, in London, and at the same time 
with the money wanting for the services of 
England.—With respect to the other con- 
ditions on which the Charter of the Bank 
is tg be renewed, they were by no means 
such conditions as ought to be acceded to, 
as a sufficient consideration for so valuable 
a concession as the renewal of the Charter. 
The security which the renewal will af- 
ford to the Bank for so many years of the 
great advantages which it enjoys from its 
exclusive rights in the Banking Trade, 
should have obtained for the public much 
more advantageous terms. As to the 
Bank’s agreeing to manage the public 
debt gratis, and thus to surrender a claim 
on the public of about 7,0007. per annum, 
this is in fact a transaction unfavourable to 
the public, if at the same time it is to be 
understood that the Bank are to make no 
allowance to the public for the balances of 

ublic money which lie in their hands. 

hese balances amount, on an average, to 
asum of 300,000/. and according to the 
principles laid down in the report of the 
Committee of Finance, ‘the public have a 
just claim to be allowed 5/. per cent. on 
this sum—but instead of any such allow- 
ance being a part of the terms entered 
into with the Bank, no mention is made of 
these balances, and therefore, in the place 
of the public being benefited by a sum of 
7,000/. per ann. on account of no charge 
being made for managing the public debt, 


they lose 7,000/. being the difference 
between 15,0001, (which the public have 
a right to receive on the balances of 
300,000 1.), and 7,000/. which the Bank 
have a right to for managing the debt.— 
In answer to what has been said respect. 
ing the favour which the Bank has con- 
| ferred on the public by lending to them 
| this sum of 1,250,000. the hon. member 
| maintained, that each subscriber to this 
loan will be able to sell his share, imme. 
| diately upon the bill being passed into a 
law, for a premium of 20 or 30 per cent, 
or even more. For if, upon a Capital of 
1,500,000. the Bank have been hitherto 
| able for several years, to divide a profit of 
| 7 per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent. in 
each year, and if the renewal of the Char. 
ter secures to them the continuance of all 
those means by which they have hitherto 
made these profits, the addition of one mil- 
lion to their former capital of one million 
and an half, cannot possibly contribute to 
lower the rate of profit on which the Bank 
transact their business ; but must inevita- 
bly have the operation, that an encreased 
capital has, in all commercial transactions, 
to securing, and even augmenting this rate 
of profit. As to the praise which has been 
given to the Bank for their liberality in 
discounting at 1/. per cent. below the 
legal rate of interest, and their claim to 
the gratitude of the house on this account, 
| he said it was necessary only to observe, 
| that all the bankers of Dublin, one only 
| Xcepted, discount at the same rate, and 
| that it is not a fair way of judging how far 
this is a liberal practice or not, by refer- 
ving it to the law which fixes the rate of 
interest, because the only just criterion of 
judgment is the value of money in the 
market ; and when the public loans and 
the prices of public securities shew that 
the value of money is not even 5/. per 
cent. it cannot be urged that the Bank 
confer any very great favour on the pubs 
lic, when they discount at this rate.—But 
the great objection which he entertained 
to the bargain wich has been made with 
ithe Bank by government, he said, arose 
from a conviction of the impolicy of re- 
newing the Charter so long as the restric- 
tion of cash payments continues, for so 
long as the Bank are -relieved from the 
necessity of paying their notes in specie, 
they are at liberty to issue any quantity 
of them they think proper, and to give 
the Bank of Ireland any greater powers 
in this respect, or to relieve them from 
the control which parliament possesses 
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over them, in consequence of the short 
eriod their present charter has to run, is a 
most unwise proceeding ; because it cannot 
be forgotten, that it is not long ago since 
their paper was depreciated im its value 
full 10 per cent., and because there is a 
Report of a committee of this house, in 
which it is proved, that this depreciation 
was the cause of the high rates of ex- 
change which, for a few years, existed 
between England and Ireland. He wished 
therefore to see this house keeping in its 
own hands the controul that the power of 
granting or refusing a renewal of the 
charter, gives it over the Bank; and with 
such ample experience of the ill effects of 
an excessive issue of paper, to act with all 
due caution in acceding to the terms which 
have been entered into between the bank 
and the right hon. gentleman. 

Sir J. Newport inquired into the state of 
the Collectors Balances. Last year they 
had increased 60,0001. He did not attach 
blame to this circumstance, but he wished 
to know what prospect there was of their 
being reduced. 

Mr. Foster replied, that every regula- 
tion on that subject had been hitherto en- 
forced without effect. All possible steps 
were now taking to reduce the balances, 
and he had great hopes that before the 
next mecting of parliament that object 
would be in a great measure accomplish- 
ed.—The house having resumed, the re- 
port was ordered to be received to-morrow. 

{Curatres Resipence Bitt.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the order 
of the day for a committee on this bill. 
On the question for leaving the chair, 

Mr. Western objected to the measure, as 
calculated to interfere without any cause, 
with the property of the Church, which 
was as well entitled to the protection of 
the law as any other, and likely to affect 
the independence of the Church, as well 
as to countenance unfounded clamours 
against beneficed clergymen. 

Mr. C. Wynne supported the general 
principle of the bill, inasmuch as it went 
to provide an adequate ineome for the resi- 
dent officiating clergyman. Residence 
was the duty of the Rector, and it was 
due to the parish, that the officiating cler- 
gyman should have a sufficient provision 
to enable him to live as a gentleman. If 
the rector accepted a second benefice, it 
could not be a hardship upon him to make 
a proper allowance to the curate, who dis- 
eharged the duty in the parish in which 
he did not reside. 

Vou. XI. 
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Mr. Creevey considered the bill a direct 
violation of property, which had ever 
been respected. The stipend of a curate 
had, about twelve years since, been fixed 
at 75l. per ann. ‘This should be the mo- 
del of any change which might hereafter 
become necessary. In the present in- 
stance, he saw no reason for this dangerous 
encroachment on property. ‘The stipend 
of 200/. would often be the greatest injus- 
tice to the clergy, who were the original 
proprietors, and sometimes it would be 
found to exceed the trouble of the situa- 
tion. To attack the vital principles of 
property, in this way, was to imitate the 
worst acts of the worst period of the 
French Revolution. But why should this 
system of robbery be directed only against 
rectorial property ? If it were necessary 
to increase the salaries of the lower or- 
ders, why not do so at the expense of the 
bishops, deans, and chapters? It wasa 
petty fear of offending them; and the 
bill only armed them with fresh power, 
while it injured the rectors, who could have 
no security for their property, whiist it 


was in the power of any bishop to take any. 


part of his property he should think fit. 
Such an act of legislation must tend to 
breed feuds and animosities amongst the 
different ranks of the clergy, and eventu- 
ally injure the church establishment and 
the cause of religion. For what good was 
the bill enacted ? Who requested it? 
Cambridge university was hostile to it he 
knew. It was the child of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, who had published a 
pamphlet in its support. Oxford univer- 
sity and the clergy of London had ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of the bill by 
petitions to parliament ; aud not one city 
or county had expressed a hope that it 
would be adopted. But the right hon. 
gent. derived his support from a set of men 
hostile to the church establishment—the 
members of the Foreign Bible Society, 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
and those dealers in Missionaries who had 
nearly overturned the power of Britain by 
their Jate conduct in India. To these he 
was decidedly averse; but as the bill was 
almost identified with the present bishop of 
London, he had to apprise the house that 
he had given of late great cause of uneasi- 
ness to the true friends of the church, and 


in particular by a late gift of a benefice. 


to a missionary of Bussora, who was a 


native of Poland, and whom it would even 


be necessary to qualify for his situation by 


a form of that house. This had placed 
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the bill in rather a suspicious point of 
view , and from the arguments which he 
had urged, he found it his duty to oppose 
the house going into a committee. 

Mr. Burton contended that the present 
bill was no invasion of church property, 
and quoted several instances from our his- 
tory, to shew that such changes often took 
place, from the time of Richard the 2d. 
The property of the church was, in fact, 
that of the people, and certain relative 
duties were expected to be by them per- 
formed to qualify them for their posses- 
sion. In the eye of the law there was 
another party with respect to church pro- 
perty, beside the impropriator and the 


curates; this was the people of the parish, 


who had an indisputable right to their ser- 
vices; and the present bill only made 
such a provision for the clergy as would 
enable them to perform with credit to the 
church those duties of benevolence and 
hospitality prescribed by a religion they 
professed. 

Mr. Lushington supported the bill. It 
was not enacted for the advantage of dis- 
senters, and was framed to go as far as any 
legislative act could go at present for the 
advancement of the interests of the church. 
The proportion of salary to the curate was 
only increased in proportion to the value 
of the rector’s income. This was a just 
principle. At Oxford he knew of no op- 
position to it, though he was there so late 
as last week. The great source of oppo- 
sition to the bill had been the increase of 
This he always 
wished to counteract: but, in the present 
instance he saw no cause of alarm, nor 
were they parties to any alteration by the 
present bill. From a conviction that the 
present bill would be of great public ad- 
vantage, he felt inclined to give it his 
whole support. 

Mr. W. Smith, not being a member of 
the established church, was afraid almost 
to say any thing on the subject, as it 
seemed to be connected with party and 
religious eonsiderations, some of which 
might be conceived to involve himself ; 
but, neverthe!ess, he felt himself called on 
to support the principle set forth by his 
hon. friend (Mr. Creevey), that there 
should be no remuneration without refe- 
rence to Jabour. He objected strongly to 
the increase of the influence of the bi- 
shops, and wished that livings, both in the 
hands of lay impropriators as well as 
others, should be placed on a better foun- 
dation. He perfectly absolved the mis- 
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sionaries in India from the crime imputed 
to them, and thought the evils there had 
originated in the misconduct of those 
higher in rank and station. 

Lord Milton opposed the passing of this 
bill into a law. The grand objection he 
had to it was, that it gave the most im. 
proper influence to the bishops, who were 
altogether dependent on the crown, and 
who would not fail to extend the interests 
of the crown, through the medium of the 
regular clergy, among the population of 
the island. This was an evil of the great. 
est magnitude. The objection made by 
his hon. friend, he thought related not to 
dissenters in name, but applied to such as 
outwardly professed the established church, 
but dissented from the true spirit of the 
39 Articles, and were enemies in prin- 
ciple to the established church. The 
more resjdents, he believed, the less 
would be the number of sectaries ; but 
from. the peculiar frame of this bill, he 
should propose that the house should go 
into a cominittce on it, though he should 
vote against its passing into a law. 

Sir Francis Burdett thought the present 
an instance of legislative interference un- 
called for. It suggested no remedy for 
the evil it pointed out. No one parish 
had preferred a complaint. It had been 
urged, that it was necessary to increase 
the salaries of residents, yet no proof had 
been exhibited of this necessity. The 
ground on which the bill stood was abso- 
lutely fanciful and whimsical ; it went on 
a supposition of a necessity which, it ap- 
peared, did not exist. It seemed the right 
hon. mover had affixed the idea of respect- 
ability among the clergy to the sort of 
clothes they should wear, or the hospita- 
lity of their household. Poverty had hi- 
therto been the badge and honour of our 
religion ; but opinions had changed, and 
it was not now necessary alone that the 
clergy should be respectable, but they 
must also be rich. The catholic religion 
had one established principle in it, which 
had done much for its security and pro- 
tection from encroachment. ‘Though the 
higher orders of their clergy might be 
possessed of wealth, the regular and offi- 
ciating clergy had all the influence over 
the lower order of the community, which 
a similarity of life and,equality of income 
must ever give them under any system of 
religious government. It was not the 
wealthy compeer of the squire who would 
be found. to possess the most influence. 
Increase of salary would fail to make them. 
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more respectable. He had yet more seri- 
ous constitutional grounds of objection ;— 
the system of undue influence given by 
this bill over so great a number of clerical 
frecholders and voters at elections. If it 
should be necessary to increase their sala- 
ries, an act should follow to disable them 
from voting, as had been done with re- 
spect to others, in less danger of being in- 
fluenced. ‘The true cause of sthe griev- 
ance now existing was, the neglect of the 
bishops in permitting persons to take holy 
orders who were not proper for the situa- 
tion. ‘These were then left without either 
livings or income, and the evils now com- 
plained of were the consequence. After 
such an abuse of their power, was it right 
to give them more’? Had they known the 
’ state of the clerical establishment, and the 
number of their clergy, they could not 
have fallen into the error, and thus have 
contributed to the disgrace of the clerical 
function. Perhaps it would be said, the 
proper place for a bishop was in the house 
of lords, or at court. Little could be said 
of such objector’s respect or zeal for the 
cause of religion. ‘The bill looked one 
way and proceeded another; it pointed 
out an evil and offered no remedy. If a 
change should ever take place, it should 
not be of this description. It went to over- 
turn the whole system of clerical proper- 
ty, aconsideration which should have its 
due weight on the house ; especially as it 
might happen that they themselves might 
shortly become the sufferers by similar 
encroachments on the property of lay 
impropriators. It was, therefore, the duty 
of the gentlemen of England to shew their 
disapprobation of such a dangerous inno- 
vation on this defenceless portion of the 
community. 

Mr. Manners Sutton expressed his sur- 
prise at the statement of the hon. baronet 
respecting the neglect of bishops in ad- 
mitting improper persons into the church. 
There was no point in which so much im- 
provement had taken place respecting the 
church, even within the last 20 years, as 
in the atrangements made for the exami- 
nation of persons, candidates for holy or- 
ders, in order to secure the admission of 
none but proper persons. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that it was ad- 
mitted that the object of the bill was to 
provide for the poorest order of the clergy. 
This he thought a great object, and it was 
adequate for this object. In the great con- 
test in which the noble lord opposite (lord 
Milton) and he were lately engaged, he 
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had seen nothing on the part of the clergy 
but consistency and independence. The 
bishops, he was satisfied, would be better 
pleased that no option should be left with 
them, but that they should be imperatively 
called on, in every case, to give the one- 
fifth. This, however, would in many cases 
be inconvenient, if not unjust. On the 
whole, he thought the measure as it stood, 
highly conducive to the advantage of the 
church of England. Many gentlemen 
were zealous in their efforts to place the 
catholic religion on a respectable footing. 
Ile hoped they would not entirely slight 
that which they themselves professed; 
but would evince that’ the well-being of 
the church of England was not indifferent 
to them. Long experience, and a careful 
attention to the doctrines which it incul- 
cated, had taught him to regard that 
church with the highest admiration, as 
embracing the purest system of religion, 
and that most consistent with the Christian 
faith. ‘The present measure had his entire 
support, as one greatly calculated to give 
strength and stability to the church of 
England. 

Mr. Windham regarded the bill now un- 
der consideration in a very diflerent light 
from the hon. gent. who spoke last. He 
conceived it to be a measure calculated to 
undermine and weaken, rather than to 
strengthen that church which the hon. 
gent. professed so much to admire. It 
seemed to him to be a bill calculated to 
sow dissention and discontent, rather than 
seed likely to produce good fruit. It 
appeared calculated to set the curate 
against the rector, and the rector against 
the curate. It was a bill to endanger, 
not to benefit the church of England. 
He was far from denying that the legis- 
lature might not interfere to regulate 
church property as well as any other, 
Nobody could deny that proposition 5 but 
still it remained a question, was such 
interference necessary? Nobody could 
deny that the king held the reins of go- 
vernment for the benefit of his subjects. 
But still the talking of cashiering kings 
was a doctrine not to be lightly intro- 
duced, or to be’ acted on but in cases of 
the most crying necessity. In the same 
manner, though the legislature might have 
a controul over the property of the church, 
it was a controul to be seldom exercised, 
nor even to be often talked of; it being a 
fact that the solidity of the tenure, by 
which the property was held, was dimi- 
nished’even by the frequency of the dis- 
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cussion as to the right to hold it inviolate. 
‘He could not, therefore, deny the argu- 
ment of gentlemen on the other side, as to 
the lotter, but he protested against it as to 
the spirit. Ifthe church itself did not see 
this bill to be dangerous, it was more be- 
hind its interests than usual. If it did not 
see inthis measure a speck which would 
in time burst forth into a cloud, it was 
more insensible to its situation than he had 
supposed. The church of England, he 
was satisfred, had more to fear from this 
measure than from the pope and a full 
conclave of bishops, even in the zenith of 
their power, and before his holiness was 
reduced to his present abject state. He 
could not help, however, admiring that 
far-sighted talent by which the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Wilberforce) was enabled to smell 
out the dangers of popery at 500 miles dis- 
tance, while he continued utterly insen- 
sible to all the dangers of fanaticism as- 
sailing the church of England, even under 
his very nose. The gentlemen on the other 
side, however, appealed to the charity of 
the house, and asked if the curates, who 
did the business, ought not to be paid ? 
To this he had no objection, but yet he 
contended they should not be paid out of 
other persons’ pockets, But, said the hon. 
gent. again, this is only on account of the 
non-residence of the proper incumbent. 
This, however, was taking it as granted, 
that non-residents were delinquents, a doc- 
trine in which he could not agree; as it 
was perfectly possible that a person might 
be non-resident from bad health, or from 
many other justifiable causes. ‘This, too, 
was to play fast and loose with the ques- 
tion. It was one moment to represent it 
as a mulct on the non-resident; the next, 
as a bill for the relief of the curate. In- 
stead of legislative proceedings, -if the 
right hon. the chancellor of the exchequer 
would exert himself zealously, earnestly, 
and sincerely, to see that none but proper 
persons, in point of character and learning, 
were admitted into the church, he would 
do more to effect the object in view than 
a thousand bills like the present could ever 
accomplish. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor contended that evil 
existed, and that remedy was called for. 
There was not a. sufficiency of resident 
clergy to do the duties of the church. 
The income of the curates did not keep 
pace with those of the rector, nor with the 
circumstances of the times. Hence, one 
curate was often obliged to serve two or 
three parishes; ‘and thus baptisms and 


[840 
burials stood over till certain fixed days, 
Church property was given on the condi- 
tion of performing the duties of the church, 
and the country had a right to provide for 
the performance of those duties out of that 
property. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
see that the present bill ought to be ob- 
jected to because it did not go entirely to 
remedy the evils under which the poorer 
clergy laboured. It was no reason that 
the house should refuse to do that quantum 
of good which was in its power, because 
a still further degree remained, which it 
could not reach. Instead of endangering, 
he conceived that by the present measure 
he was strengthening and securing the 
foundations on which the church of Eng- 
land rested. The right hon. gent. alluded 
to a charge made against a right reverend 
prelate, as if he had improperly presented 
a foreigner to a vacancy in his gift. He 
vindicated in strong terms the conduct of 
that right rev. prelate. He did not pre- 
tend to know to what case the allusion had 
reference, but if it applied to the appoint- 
ment of a learned person who had been 
professor at Smyrna, he could say that it 
Was. a appointment highly meritorious ; 
being toa gentleman of whom, except 
from his character for eastern learning, the 
right rey. prelate had no knowledge ; and 
was to be considered as a retaining fee to 
enable the person in question to prosecute 
the enquiries into the Scriptures, which 
he had commenced. The right hon. 
meimber concluded by moving for leave to 
withdraw his first motion, that he might 
move that it be an instruction to the com- 
mittee to make provision for extending 
the bill to Ireland. 

Sir J. Newport declared himself the last 
man in the house to oppose a well-regu- 
lated reform with respect to the establish- 
ment of curates. As far as the bill went 
to propose a remedy for that great griev- 
ance, he gave it his support. He must, 
however, say, that it did not meet the ex- 
isting evil in Ireland, nor was it calculated 
generally to answer the ends for which it 
was intended.—The question being again 
put, that the Speaker do leave the chair, 

Lord Porchester conceived that there was 
no call for the bill. This was a case of 
reform ; and he asked if there ever was a 
question of reform agreed to, without a case 
being made out? Whenever the worthy ba- 
ronet near him (sir F. Burdett),called on the 
house to reform abuses of which he com- 
plained, what was the language of the very 
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persons who now pressed the present mea- 
sure? That he must make out his case. 
This he now called on those gentlemen to 
do, which not having done, he must esteem 
the present to be a measure altogether un- 
called for, unnecessary, and improper. 
Mr. Tyrrwhit Jones strongly supported 
the measure, and expressed a hope that 
the noble bord would not continue to re- 
fuse his assent to the proposition that the 
bill should then go into a committee. 
sir C. Price expressed some doubt that 
the bill, as it then stood, would have a ten- 
dency to sow schism between the curates 
and the incumbents ; but at the same time 
declared, that he hoped that by its being 
passed through a committee, it would re- 
ceive such modification as would be the 
means of attaining the general object; 
namely, that of bettering the condition of 
the inferior clergy throughout the empire. 
A division then took place. ‘The num- 
bers were, for going into a committee 131; 
against it 17. Majority 114. ‘The house 
then went into a committee, in which lord 
Milton objected to the proposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for extend- 
ing the operation of the bill to Ireland. 
Lord H. Petty, Mr. Windham, and sir J. 
Newport, followed on the same side. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer defended his 
proposition, and was supported by sir A. 
Wellesley, lord Castlereagh, Mr.Iuskisson, 
&c. Upon the division the numbers were, 
Ayes 55; Noes 18. Majority 37.—The 
committee then went through several 
clauses, the house resumed, the chairman 
‘reported progress, and asked leave to sit 
again, which was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 9. 


[Vaccine Ixocutation.] Mr. Rose, 
pursuant to notice, rose to call the at- 
tention of the house to this important 
subject. The object he had in view was, 
as the established Institution might-ot 
prove adequate to its purpose, in conse- 
quence of the falling off of private sub- 
scriptions, to establish a public and Cen- 
tral Institution in London, whence the 
real vaccine matter would be distributed 
to all parts of the empire. He proposed 
that the president and four censors 
of the College of Physicians, and a cer- 
tam number of the College of Surgeons, 
should be placed at the head of this Insti- 
tution, to whom all doubtful cases should 
be referred. The right hon. gent, after 


detailing all the circumstances of the re- 
cent failures at Ringwood, and affirming 
that, though it could not be said that vac- 
cination was a certain security in all cases 
against the small pox, yet the evidence in 
its favour shewed, as appeared by the re- 
ports of the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, that the failures were not one in 
300, concluded by moving a Resolution, 
« That this house, having had under its 
consideration the Report of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London, of the 10th of 
April 1807, in consequence of an enquiry 
made by them into the state of Vaccine 
Inoculation in the united kingdom, by 
his majesty’s command, in compliance 
with an address from this house; to 
which Report are annexed Answers to the 
said Royal College from the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland, 


the Royal College of Physicians in Edin- | 


burgh, the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Edinburgh, and the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland, on the same subject 5 
this house is of opinion that great public 
benefit would be derived from the esta- 
blishment of a Central Institution in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of rendering Vaccine 
Inoculation generally beneficial to his 
majesty’s subjects, to be superintended 
by a certain number of the Royal College 
ot Physicians, and of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and by such persons under 
their direction as they shall think fit.’— 
The right hon. gent. had only to add, that 
the expence would not be more than from 
25001, to 30001. per annum. 

Mr. Davies Giddy did not mean to op- 
pose the Resolution, though he thought 
it would have been much more desirable 
to have left this matter to take its own 
course. It was a wild and extravagant 
idea to suppose that the small pox could 
be exterminated by compulsion, and-one 
that ought not to be entertained by parli- 
ament for a moment. The people would, 
in the course of a few years, under such 
an impression, neglect the precaution of 
inoculation for the small pox or vaccina- 
tion, and then the disease would break out 
with tenfeld severity. 

Mr. Fuller said, that at Calcutta the 
small pox was entirely annihilated by the 
introduction of vaccination and a proper 
system of regulation; and was of opi- 
nion, that by proper superintendance the 
same result might be attained in this 
country. He thought also that without 
having recourse to compulsion, the chil- 
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dren in the respective poor-houses ought 
to be vaccinated, by persons properly qua- 
lified. 

Sir J. Turton thought it would have 
been a preferable mode of proceeding to 
move for a committee to investigate the 
subject. ‘There were already three Insti- 
tutions in London for the express pur- 
pose of propagating the Cow pox, and in 
his opinion, the object which the right 
hon. gent. had in view, was more likely to 
‘be obtained by private subscriptions, and 
by any assistance which government might 
think proper to grant in aid of such sub- 
scription, than by an Institution formed 
expressly under the auspices of the legis- 
Jature. 

Lord H. Petty contended, that as the 
evidence was still in some degree incom- 
plete respecting the efficacy of Vaccination 
as an infallible preventive of the small 
pox, it was highly proper that the investi- 
gation should be persevered in under the 
eye of the public ; and as this was one 
object that he conceived the right hon. 
gent. to have in view in his Institution, he 
thought this object more likely to be at- 
tained by one general institution, than by 
a number of small institutions, some of 
which were not perhaps altogether exempt 
from the imputation of bemg guided by 
mercenary motives. 

Sir FP. Burdett reminded the house of the 
different complexion which the discovery 
had now assumed from that under which 
it was first introduced to the public. It 
was at first said to be a thing so simple in it- 
self, that any old woman might perform the 
operation, whereas it was now described 
as one so extremely difficult, that it ought 
only to be entrusted to men of great pro- 
fessional skill and experience. There 
was some danger, therefore, that we might 
be fostering a very fatal mistake. With 
this impression, he confessed, that in the 
present circumstances, he felt considerable 
difficulty in voting for any measure, the 
object of which was to disseminate it. He 
thought, at all events, that before tying 
_ the house down by a Resolution, it would 
be better to appoint a Committee, further 
to inquire into the efficacy of the disco- 
very. 

Mr. Wilberforce said that in foreign coun- 
tries there was a firm and decided opi- 
nion of the efficacy of Vaccination as 
a preventive of the small-pox; and he 
did not think that the instances of alleged 
failure in this country were sufficient to 
shake our confidence in it. But if any 
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doubts were entertained, he did not see that 
there could be any better method of sol vin 

them than by forming an Institution of the 
nature of that proposed by his right hon. 


friend, to whose investigation every case of 


failure in future would be submitted. 

Mr. Rose explained. His object was 
mercly to bring the house to a Resolution 
such as he had proposed, and to communi- 
cate that Resolution to his majesty by ad- 
dress, in order to his giving such directions 
as would be suitable to the case. 

Mr. Secretary Canning declared, that 
though he considered the discovery to be 
of the very greatest importance, he could 
not figure any circumstances whatever that 
could induce him to follow up the most 
favourable report of its infallibility which 
might be brought forward, with any mea- 
sure of a compulsory nature. 

The house then divided: For the mo- 
tion 60; Against it 5. Majority 55. 

{Irish Tyrnes.] Mr. Parnell said, that 
since he gave notice of his intention of 
submitting to the house a motion respect- 
ing the collection of ‘Tythes in Treland, he 
had had an opportunity of learning, from 
the right hon. the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, that this subject had been for 
some time under the consideration of his 
majesty’s ministers, and that it still was 
so, with a view of bringing forward some 
measure for remedying the ‘evils com- 
plained of, if it should appear to them that 
any measure could be devised for this pur- 
pose. Under these circumstances, he 
conceived he should best consult the in- 
terests of those who desired an alteration 
in the present system of tythes, if he post- 
poned his motion for the present. He 
would, therefore, do so ; wishing it, how- 
ever, to be distinctly understood, that if 
his majesty’s ministers did not bring for- 
ward some measure early in the next ses- 
sion he would then submit to the house 
the same motion which he had proposed to 
submit to iton Monday next. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald disapproved of the 
hon. gent.’s withdrawipg his motion ; and 
gave notice, that, on Thursday, he should 
inove for the appointment of a Committee 
to inquire into the state of the Tythes in 
the county of Kerry. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 10. 
[Kixe’s Messace respectine Sictty.] 
Mr. Seeretary Canning presented the fol- 
lowing Message from his majesty : 
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«GR. His majesty thinks it proper 
to inform the house of commons, that he 
has concluded a ‘Treaty of Alliance and 
Subsidy with his Sicilian majesty. His 
majesty has directed a Copy of this Treaty 
to be laid before the house of commons, 
and trusts that his. faithful commons will 
enable his majesty to make good the en- 
agements contained therein.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning then moved, that 
his majesty’s most gracious Message be 
referred to the Committee of Supply. He 
took this opportunity of stating, that though 
this Treaty was now for the first time 
brought forward, it was no new transac- 
tion, but one which the presenf ministry 
had found to have been in the contempla- 
tion of their predecessors, and that in the 
year 1805 it had been intended to con- 
clude a treaty with the king of Sicily, by 
which a subsidy of 300,000/. per annum 
was to have been granted to that monarch. 
The events which occurred towards the 
end of that year, however, were sufficient 
to account for nothing being then done to 
bring the treaty to a completion. In the 
beginning of the following year, things 
continued in a similar state. In the au- 
tumn Mr. Drummond had been sent for 
the purpose of adjusting the business, but 
on the return of the treaty, it was found 
to contain stipulations to which his ma- 
jesty had been advised not to assent; and 
it was but lately that the business had 
been finally arranged. He had thought 
it necessary to say thus much, that the 
house might see that this was not a new 
measure. 

(Treaty Sicity.] Mr. Secretary 
Canning then presented to the house a 
copy of the said Treaty, as follows: 

“ Treaty oF ALLIANCE AND Svussipy, 
between his majesty the king of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and his majesty the king of 
the T'wo Sicilies—signed at Palermo 
on the 30th of March, 1808. 

“ His majesty the king of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his majesty the king of the Two Sici- 
lies, being equally animated by a sincere 
desire of strengthening more and more the 
ties of frieudship and good understanding 
which so happily subsist between them, 
have judged that nothing could contribute 
more efficaciously to that’ salutary end, 
than the conclusion of a Treaty of Alliance 
and Subsidy. For this purpose their said 
majesties have named their respective 
Plenipotentiaries, viz. his Britannic ma- 
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jesty, the right hon. William Drummond, 
one of his majesty’s most hon. privy coun-. 
cil, and his envoy extraordinary and mi- 
nister plenipotentiary at the court of his said 
Sicilian majesty ;—and his majesty the 
king of the 'T'wo Sicilies, the right illustri- 
ous and right excellent Thomas de Somma, 
marquis of Circello, his gentleman of the 
chamber, tield-marshal of his armies, 
knight of his royal order of St. Januarius, 
his counsellor of state, secretary of state 
for the department of foreign affairs, and 
superintendant general of the ports ; who, 
after having communicated their respec-. 
tive full powers, have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing articles: Art. 1. There shall be a 
continuance of the sincere and constant 
friendship between his Britannic majesty 
and his majesty the king of the Two Sici- 
lies, their heirs and successors, which has 
always subsisted up to the present time. 
2. The two high contracting parties shall 
afford to each other, during the present 
war with France, every succour and as- 
sistance, in proportion te their respec- 
tive forces, and shall prevent by common 
consent, every thing that can cause them 
trouble or detriment. III. His majesty 
the king of the Two Sicilies engages to 
grant to the troops of his Britannic ma- 
Jesty, stationed in the fortresses of Sicily, 
and to all British ships of war, an exemp- 
tion from all duties belonging to him, upon 
every thing of which the British squadrons 
in the Mediterranean, and the troops of 
that nation may stand in need, and which 
the country can furnish, in provisions, 
food, and in military and naval stores. 
IV. His Sicilian majesty being desirous of 
giving an additional proof of the senti- 
ments by which he is animated, also 
engages to exempt from all duties belong- 
ing to him upon such provisions as may 
be requisite for the British ships of war 
at Malta, as well as all military stores 
which are to be found in the country, on 
condition however, that each vessel or 
vessels of war be furnished with a requi- 
sition from the governor of the said island, 
which shall specify the articles, and the 
quantity required. V. His Sicilian ma- 
jesty further engages in virtue of the pre- 
sent treaty, never to allow the enemies of 
Great Britain to bring into any of his ports 
during the present war, any British ships 
taken by the enemies of Great Britain, 
VI. His Sicilian majesty also engages to 
open the ports of the Two Sicilies during 
the present war, to British squadrons, as 
well as to all merchant and other ships 
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belonging to British subjects, without any 
restriction whatever, referring to the third 
article, with respect to exemption from 
duties. VII. His Britannic majesty en- 
gages in-return, to defend during the pre- 
sent war the fortresses of Messina and 
Augusta, and to maintain there for that 
purpose, at his charge and expence, a 
body of troops which, in the present war 
shall consist of ten thousand men, and to 
augment their number if the case shall 
require it. The disposition of which 
troops in the said fortresses, shall be in 
such manner and proportion as the com- 
manding officer (to whom every requisite 
facility shall be given), shall judge expe- 
dient: and his Britannic majesty stipu- 
lates, that the said general officers shall 
have the power of exercising martial law 
in the above-mentioned garrisons, with 
respect to their British treops, in the same 
manner, and according to the same rules, 
as are observed in other English garrisons. 
—~-Quarters for the said troops shall be 
provided in the abovementioned fortresses 
by his Sicilian majesty. VIII. His Bri- 
tannic majesty farther engages to pay to 
his Sicilian majesty, during the continu- 
ance of the present war, an annualsubsidy 
of 300,000/. sterl. (to commence trom the 
10th of September 1805, when the British 
and Russian troops landed in the Nea- 
politan territory), payable at the rate of 
25,0001. sterling per month ; which pay- 
ment shall always be made one month in 
advance, computing from the date of the 
signature of the present treaty. His Sici- 
lian majesty purposing to employ the said 
subsidies forthe use of his marme, and of 
his land forces, shall regulate the distri- 
bution of them in such proportion as these 
two services may require, for the defence 


of his states, and for operations against | 


the common enemy, and an account shall 


be given every three months to the British | 


government, of the manner in which his 
Sicilian majesty shall have employed the 
subsidies paid to him by Great Britain. 
IX. The two high contracting parties de- 
siring to strengthen more and more the 
ties which unite the two nations, and to 
extend their mutual relations, will employ 
themselves, soon as possible, in concluding 
a treaty of commerce, the articles of which 
shall be equally advantageous to the sub- 
jects of both states. X. His Sicilian ma- 
jesty engages not to conclude with France 
a peace separate from England ; and his 
Britannic majesty on his part also engages 
not to make a peace with France without 
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comprehending and saving in it the inter. 
ests of his Sicilian majesty. XI. The 
present treaty of alliance and subsidy, 
shall be ratified by the two high con- 
tracting parties, and the ratification shall 
be exchanged in due form in London, 
within the space of four months from 
the date of its signature, or sooner if. 


| possible.—In witness whereof, We, the 


undersigned, furnished with full powers 
from our respective sovercigns, have signed 
the present treaty, and have thereunto af- 
fixed the seal of our arms.—Done at Pa. 
lermo, this 30th day of March, 1808. 
(L.S.) W. Drummonpn, 
(L.S.) Tuomas De Soma,” 

[Spatn.] Mr. Sheridan gave notice, that 
he would on Monday next put certain 
questions to his majesty’s ministers relative 
to the nature of the advices lately received 
from Spain, tending to ascertain the state 
of that country, the conduct that this 
country ought to pursue with respect to it, 
and the conduct.his majesty’s government. 
meant to pursue. He did not mean to 
press for.any improper disclosure, wither 
with regard to Spain, or the measures to be 
adopted here, but merely to come to an 
understanding upon general facts.and prin- 
ciples, 

{Pusticans .Licensys.] Mr. Sheridan: 
rose to move for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the act for licensing alehouse-keep- 
ers, inn-keepers, &c. Alluding to the meet- 
ings held for some. time past, at the St. 
Alban’s tavern, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing any rise in the rate of Posting, he took 
occasion to express his reprobation of all 
such combinations among lords and com- 
moners, as, ifattempted among the poor and 
labouring classes of the community, would 
be deemed illegal, and punished as such. 
Seeing an hon. member and magistrate for 
the county of Sussex, however, in the house, 
he could not refrain from candidly stating 
to him a circumstance relating to that hon. 


‘member which had reached him, and by 


hon. member’s , explanation of that 


‘circumstance he should be enabled to 
| judge, whether he must not extend his bill 


further than he originally intended. The 


! circumstance to which he alluded was this; 


that at one of these meetings at the St. 
Alban’s Tavern, it having been doubted, 
whether it would be better for them to ap- 
ply for the interference of parliament, or 
to proceed in their own parliament, that 
hon. gent. had said, that they were both 
idle measures, and that the one he recom- 
mended to the magistrates of Sussex was 
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the effectual mode, namely, to stop the li- 
cence of every pomee who presumed to 
raise the rate of posting. He gave the 
hon. member an opportunity of saying, 
whether the fact was or was not so; and 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
the bill. 

Mr. Fuller said, that instead of being 
either lord or commoner, as the hon. gent. 
would have it be supposed all the associa- 
tors at the St. Alban’s tavern were, his 
informant must have been a post-master. 
He never did say what the hon. gent. had 
stated. He had said, that the best mode 
of effecting their purpose was by en- 
couraging a competition: and where there 
was only a single house, to encourage a 
rival. He had said, that the power of 
checking the evil in this respect, where 
charges were enormous, was in the breast 
of the magistrates themselves; and that 
they were too frequently enormous, he 
instanced the charge of 150/. made by an 
inn-keeper on the French ambassador for 
a breakfast. He had as much regard for 
the liberty of the subject as any man, and 
so had his father before him. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected 

to a measure of this kind, which had been 
formerly withdrawn, on account of the 
late period of the session, being again 
brought forward, without any ground as- 
signed, and also at an advanced period of 
the session. He should therefore negative 
the motion. 
__ Mr. H. Browne, Mr. Giddy, Mr. M. A. 
Taylor, and Mr. Rose, all spoke against 
the measure, which was negatived without 
a division. 

[Locat Mititia Bitt.] This bill was 
read athird time. After which, 

Lord Castlereagh introduced a number of 
new clauses by way of riders. Four of 
these, supplying omissions of the bill, 
were read and agreed to. On the fifth 
being brought up, which went to confer on 
magistrates the power of allotting at their 
discretion, to persons giving information of 
offences against the said act, a part not 
exceeding one third of the penalty, on 
conviction, 

Mr. Barham objected to this mode of 
introducing new provisions into a bill, with- 
out affording any opportunity. of duly con- 
sidering them. 

Mr. Windham concurred in the opinion 
of the hon. gent. declaring that he thought 
five riders upon one horse were too many, 
however long his back might be. 


Vou. XI, 
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clauses which he had hitherto proposed, 
contained nothing more than what was 
necessary to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Sir J. Newport thought this clause of 
much importance, and that it was of still 
greater importance, not to allow this new 
practice of adding so much additional 
matter, without a possibility of ascertain- 
ing its precise tendency. 

‘The house then divided. For the clause, 
61; Against it, 15.—Majority, 46. 

i Castlereagh then proposed a clause, 
enabling the magistrates to call out the 
Local Militia in cases of riot ; and provid- 
ing that whatever number of days they 
should be out in this manner, should be. 
deducted from the subsequent number of 


ha of drill. 


ir F, Burdett opposed it as shifting the 
power lodged by the constitution in the 
sheriff to the magistrates. 

Mr. Windham thought the clause would 
be vesting enormous powers in the ma- 
gistrates ; and that it would be useless in 
its operations, as it would be easier to call 
in the regular troops, than to assemble this 
force when dispersed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended 
the clause. If any disturbance existed in 
the country, to whom could the house in- 
trust the power given by this clause, more 
safely than to the magistrates. 

Mr. Whitbread characterised the clause 
as a great innovation on the constitution. 

Mr. D. Giddy denied that it was any 
innovation on the constitution. 

Sir S. Romilly contended, that as it was 
a perfect novelty, and involved ia it most 
important principles, it ought not to be 
introduced by way of rider to a bill, but 
ought to be brought forward in a separate 
form, and deliberately discussed. 

A division ensued ; for the clause 97 ; 
against it 30; Majority, 67. 

Mr. Whitbread was desirous of propos- 
ing a modification by which this obnoxious 
clause might be amended, if this were the 
proper time to do so. 

The Speaker informed the hon. gent. 
that this was not the proper time. 

Mr. Sheridan could not conceive that 
any amendment could render this clause 
tolerable. It was one of the, most direct 
infringements on the constitution that he 
had ever known. Its dangerous ten- 
dency could be equalled only by its ab- 
surdity. If it were thought advisable 
to give to the magistracy this power 


Lord. Castlereagh stated, that all the jover the Local Militia, why not give 
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them the same power over the volun- 
teers, over the old Militia, or over the 
regular army? Nothing could be more 
ridiculous than the present proposition. 
How would it be possible to collect the 
Local Militia for the purpose of suppress- 
ing a riot, and if collected how were they 
suddenly to procure their arms? He pre- 
sumed, that if. a riot took place on Satur- 
day, the notices for the Local Militia to 
assemble were to be affixed to the church 
doors on Sunday, and that early on Mon- 
day morning they were to begin to set to 
work to restore tranquillity. He gave the 
clause his most decided opposition. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that this clause 
was literally copied from the Volunteer 
acts, and as a considerable number of the 
volunteer corps were likely to become a 
Local Militia, it was desirable to have the 
same provision applicable to them in case 
of their being called out on this service. 

Mr. Windham argued against the clause, 
because the regular troops, in case of 
being called out to suppress a riot, acted 
with a degree of eaution which would not 
be exercised by an undisciplined force.— 
On the question that the clause be read a 
third time, 

Mr. Whitbread proposed as an amend- 
ment, ‘that the magistrates, or deputy 
lieutenants, calling out the Local Militia 
in cases of riot, should not be officers of 
such Militia ;? which was negatived. 

Mr. Sheridan proposed that some per- 
sonal notice should be served upon the 
members in the Local Militra when called 
out on such occasions, before any penalty 
could attach; but that suggestion was | 
over-ruled; after which the clause was 
added to the bill by way of rider. 

Several amendments were then propos- 
ed and made to the body of the bill. On? 
the clause directing that the surplus of the 
amount of fines and penalties, over the 
amount of fines paid into the Bank, should 
be defrayed out of the county rate, 

Mr. C. Wynne objected to that provision, 
as likely to produce an injurious and un- 
equal effect, and moved an amendment to 
leave out the words, “ that a separate 
account be kept of fines and penalties.” 
Some short conversation took place upon 
this amendment, but it was negatived 
without a division.—On the motion that 
the bill do pass, 

Mr. Windham congratulated the house 
upon the lessons which it had received in 
the course of the evening, in the science 


of legislation, by the different processes of 


erasure, engrossing, &c. which used to'be 
transacted out of doors. ‘These processes; 
however, had oceupied so much of the 
time of the house (no less than five hours) 
that he should now compress what he had 
to state into a small compass. He ob. 
served in setting out, that the military 
establishment of this and every other 
country was composed of two divisions} 
the army and what was not army. Of 
the former division he did not now intend 
to speak ; respecting the latter, it was 
constituted upon two principles, either of 
being incorporated er not incorporated ; 
and this distinction formed the great 
ground of difference between himself and 
the noble lords The noble lord was of 
opinion, that the whole subsidiary force of 
the country should be regimented ; he 
thought, on the contrary, that the enrol- 
ment, and a certain degree of training, 
was all that was necessary ; and thatthe 
incorporation proposed to be carried into 
effect by the bill was a great burthen, and 
would be attended with very little benefit. 
No’ man would seriously contend, that 
these regiments of local militia would be 
fit to be placed in the line of the army in 
case of invasion; and if they could not be 
so employed, incorporating them in regi- 
ments was locking up a part of the popu- 
lation of the country, starving the army, 
and absolutely purchasing weakness at an- 
enormous expence. With respect to the 
advantage of discipline, it would not be 
great in either case ; indeed, it might be. 
so little, that the value of the difference 
must be considered evanescent. But the 
specics of force it gave the country for 
the expence was the consideration ; and 
for what object was this expence to be in- 
curred? Why, for nothing else but to have 
an incorporated force, officered by the: 


topping men of the district, such as Mr.. 


Such-a-orie, the general dealer, and Mr. 
What-d’ye-call him, the attorney. It was 
ridiculous to place any dependence ona 


species of national defence so arranged.’ 
Would any man, who knew what had’ 
taken place on the continent of Europe,’ 


be so credulous as to believe such men 
able to cope’ with the disciplined armies of 
France, which, if they should come at all, 
must come flushed with conquest ? He, at 
least, who was a volunteer officer, and an 
unmilitary man, must be allowed to appre- 
hend great danger in depending upon such 
a description of force, and of locking up 
in it such a portion of our population, 
within the ages of 18 and 30, an this at 
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an enormous expence, an expence almost 
exceeding the belief of most men, and 
which went not to purchase strength, but 
actual weakness. Did the noble lord 
think, that by such a force he would 
frighten Buonaparte, and strike terror into 
the invading armies? What was it then 
that the army clothier could produce ? If 
their being stuck into regimentals would 
produce _ this surprising effect on the 
enemy, it was a wonder that the noble 
lord did not follow up the measure, and 
render them more formidable by encou- 
raging the growth of whiskers, If the 
house should feel willing to accede to the 


principle of this measure, and to rest its 


hopes upon a tumultuary force, or upon 
the refuse of an army, let it at least profit 
by the experience which the fate of other 
countries must have afforded. If the 
country was to employ and pay for dirt, 
for God’s sake let it be English dirt. Let it 
employ its stout athletic colliers and coal- 
heavers. Let it pay its aspiring chimney- 
sweepers for their exertions. ‘They could 
in their own way annoy the enemy ; and 
when pursued, could climb the trees with 
the facility of squirrels. But the noble 


lord was friendly to the bustle of the | 
He liked to see men marching out | 


thing. 
of this village in order to be drilled in the 
contiguous one. He conceived the public 


would be struck with its efficacy and exe- | 


cution, for the noble lord might be assured 


that it would take great effect. The | 


number of the undone would be consider- 
able, and at least amongst the poor persons 
ruined by its operation, he would be ena- 


bled to furnish a large Gazette of killed | 


and wounded. He concluded by observing, 


that the arguments of the noble lord | 
accorded with the arguments of the vulgar, | 


that what was most expensive was best: 
it reminded him of the story of the coun- 
tryman who came to town to have his 
tooth drawn, who, astonished at the little 
pain with which the operation was per- 
formed, refused paying the operator half- 
a-guinea, saying, that in the country “he 
could have the job done for half-a-crown, 
and be dragged round the room into the 
bargain. 

Sir F. Burdett expressed his disappro- 
bation of the measure, both as oppressive 
and unconstitutional. The bill united in 
itself all opposite defects. It was at once 
oppressive and ineflectual ; harrassing to 
the subject, and at the same time com- 
pletely impotent as a measure of national 
defence. It ought rather to be called a 
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| bill of pains and penalties, than a bill for 
| the defence of the country, as it contained 
no less than eleven penalties, without 
counting those which might have been an- 
nexed to the clause brought up by the 
noble lord this evening. He did not think 
that we ought to trust for our defence to 
a standing army alone, after having seen 
it fail in so many instances in other coun- 
tries. But we ought to look at the internal 
condition of the people, upon which the 
existing taxes already bore too heavily, 
and which would certainly be rendered 
much worse in consequence of the oppres- 
sive enactinents of the present bill. He 
professed himself to be a-great enemy to 
, the practice of flogging, as detrimental 
even to the service itself ; and in this opi- 
nion he was supported by the rule of the 
French armies, where this practice was 
wholly exploded. ‘The noble lord seemed 
| to act on the principle of ‘evil, be thou my 
good ;’ he had altered the system of the 
right hon. gent. on this side (Mr. Wind- 
| ham), which must in its natural ‘tendency 
have considerably added to the eligibility 
| of the situation of a soldier’s life; and he 
| now proposed to pervert the character and 
habits of the British people at large. If 
such a system was to be carried into exe- 
cution, if the poisoned cup was to be 
| coolly administered to the lips of English- 
' men, it was fit that it should be furnished 
by the selfsame person that had viewed 
| with coldness the scenes which had been 
| witnessed. in Ireland. A delicate word 
| 


might sometimes be used to express a 
' cruel or a barbarous action, and in this 
light, the delicate term ¢ discipline’ might 
: be used to convey an idea of lacerating 
men’s backs ; of tearing, by means of the 
scourge, the live flesh off men’s bones, 
| This was by some called flogging; but, if 
the noble lord through delicacy called 
this ‘ discipline,’ the hon. bart. said he 
had only to wish that he might keep his 
delicate hands off the backs of English- 
men. 
The Secretary at War defended the sys- 
tem pursued in the British army, against 
the insinuations of the hon. baronet ; and 
asked how an army could be kept together 
or be harmless without enforcing disci- 
pline ? Was not the necessity of discipline 
manifested by the experience ofall nations 
and of all times ? 

The Hon. J. Robiuson contended, that 
the discipline in the British army was 
milder than ‘in the army of any other 
country. The discipline in Russia and 
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Prussia was severe to a proverb ; and it 
was well known that the stick was fre- 
quently employed in the French army 
[A loud cry of No, no.] The hon. gent. 
could only assure the house that he had 
heard so from persons who were witnesses 
of the fact. 

Mr. C. W. Wynne supported the mea- 
sure, as believing that it must be produc- 
tive of a much better system than the pre- 
sent volunteer establishment. 

Mr. W. Smith denied, from the best au- 
thority, that the stick was made use of in 
the French army, as a mode of punishment. 
At the same time, though he knew it was 
by no means general, he could maintain 
that such a mode of enforcing discipline, 
was practised here [a cry of No!] Gen- 
tlemen might cry No, but he had been an 
eye-witness of the fact. He mentioned it 
with a hope that its being publicly noticed 
might lead to the correction of so gross 
an error, such a breach of the military 
constitution. 

General M. Mathew said that he would 
bring the officer to a court martial who 
would presume to use any man under his 
command in the manner that had been 
alluded to. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor was of opinion, that it 
would be improper to have the Local Mi- 
htia on a different footing in point of disci- 
pline from the regular militia. 

Admiral Harvey observed, that both 
soldiers and sailors in the French service 
were flogged with a cat-of-nine-tails. 

Sir Jas. Hall in rising to support the bill, 
begged to have it understood that he was 
not inclined to do so from any love which 
he bore to the measure itself, nor from any 
expectation that the great inconveniences 
to which it would expose the country, 
would be compensated by any adequate 
addition to ‘our internal strength ; but as 
leading to the measure proposed by his 
noble-relation the earl of Selkirk, to which 
it bore a considerable resemblance in point 
of form, though very different in spirit and 
tendency. The difference between the 


two systems depended principally upon, 


one practical circumstance, by the altera- 
tion of which one of these systems might 
be converted into the other; namely, the 
circumstance of raising the men required 
by a ballot upon all persons from 18 to 35, 
as proposed by the noble lord ; or, on the 
other hand, by calling out all the young 
men who in each successive year attained 
the age of 18, as proposed by his noble 
friend. He had concurred with some of 


his friends in endeavouring to obtain that 
alteration in the committee, but without 
success. In the course of that discussion, 
however, the noble lord by whom this 
measure has been brought forward, ad. 
mitted with great candour, that the cha- 
racteristic feature of lord Selkirk’s plan, by 
which the youngest persons of the commu. 
nity were exclusively called out in the 
first instance, was superior to his own, in 
the abstract ; but he was induced to aban. 
don that advantage, and to adhere to the 
plan proposed, as best calculated to main- 
tain the establishment produced by the 
volunteer system, to repair the breaches 
made in that force by the decay of the 
spirit which first raised it, and to till up 
the blanks occasioned by its original failure 
in particular occasions. The hon. mem- 
ber expressed his conviction that the vo- 
lunteer system was admirably calculated 
to do away all internal discontent and com- 
motion, and that in this way it had saved 
the country from the utmost danger ; but 
that the slight degree of military disci- 
pline required for this purpose was totally 
unequal to what our present situation re- 
quired, threatened as we were by the most 
tremendous military force. The attach- 
ment of the noble lord to the volunteer sys- 
tem, now decayed and superannuated, 
might be harmless in common times, but 
it was ruinous at present, by consum- 
ing the precious time which circumstances 
allowed for preparation. ‘The danger to 
which we were exposed, arose not only 
from the force opposed to us, but still more 
from our situation at home; from the 
strange apathy, the idle confidence, which 
pervaded this country; an apathy, an 
idle confidence, no where so conspicuous, 
or so astonishing as within these walls. 
A situation never occurred in history more 
noble, more conspicuous, than that in 
which the house stood. The bulwarks of 
humanity were battered down; they stood 
alone in the breach, an awful responsibility 
lay upon them ; but they had a gallant 
nation at their back ready to follow every 
spirited lead, with the more alacrity as it 
was spirited, but if they were careless and 
sluggish with regard to such an essential 
object, what could be expected from the 
people? This carelessness seemed to arise, 
not from want of spirit or activity, but 
from the contemplation of a calamity 
against which we saw no remedy, and from 
which we shrunk as from the contempla- 
tion of death. The plan before us offered 
no refuge from this desperate view ; but 
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that such a refuge was furnished by the 

an of his noble friend, which, by raising 
this country to the dignity of an armed na- 
tion, afforded the means, not only of extri- 
cating us from our present difficulties, but 
also of transmitting the constitution unim- 
paired to our posterity. As no better 
could be done, he was induced now to 
support the plan proposed by the noble 
Jord, which by its practical application, 
and chiefly by its defects, might be the 
means of bringing the plan of his noble 
relation into notice. 

General Stewart supported the measure, 
and maintained that any private soldier 
could obtain redress by an application 
to his royal highness the commander in 
chief. 

Mr. W. Smith did not mean to impute 
any thing it the least improper to his 
royal highness, neither did he mean to say 
that the practice was general. 

The house then divided. For the bill, 
104; Against it, 26. Majority, 78. The 
bill was then passed, and ordered to the 
lords. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 13. 


(Mr. Parmer’s Crarmm.] Lord Hatwhes- 
bury observed, that seeing by the votes of 
the house of commons, that a measure 
was in progress there, relative to the Claims 
of Mr. Palmer, he thought it right to pro- 
pose to institute an inquiry in their lord- 
ships’ house in the mean time respecting 
those Claims. He therefore moved to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the 
nature of the Agreement entered into by 
government with Mr. Palmer respecting 
the improvement of the Post-Office, and 
the causes of the suspension of Mr. Palmer 
from the comptrollership of the Post- 
Office—A committee was appointed ac- 
cordingly. 

{Treaty with THE Kine oF Sicizy.] 
Lord Hawkesbury moved the order of the 
day, for taking into consideration his ma- 
jesty’s Message, respecting the Treaty 
concluded with his Sicilian majesty. The 
object of the motion with which he should 
conclude, would be to induce the house 
to concur in making good the stipulations 
by which his majesty was bound in that 
treaty; and to bring their lordships to ac- 
quiesce in that motion, only a very few 
observations, he thought, would be neces- 


_ sary. The present Treaty was in substance 


the same as that concluded and approved 


[358 


of by former administrations; but as what 
was proper and expedient two years 
since, might not be proper and expedient 
at the present moment, he should not 
rest his motion merely on that ground, but 
observe further, that as the circumstances 
between the two countries remained near- 
ly the same as at that period, the expe- 
iency of pursuing the same line of con- 
duct must also most probably remain. 
The sum stipulated to be granted was the 
same, viz. 300,000/. for which reciprocal 
services were to be performed. Their 
lordships would no doubt recollect the cir- 
cumstances out of which out connection 
with Sicily arose, and they: would there- 
fore be sensible of the fidelity and genero- 
sity with which the country must feel itself 
bound, strictly to adhere to its different 
stipulations. fis lordship concluded with 
moving an address to his majesty, assuring 
his majesty of their cordial concurrence 
in the object of his majesty’s gracious 
communication. 

Lord Holland did not mean to find fault 
with the Treaty, although probably its 
policy or impolicy might at the present 
moment, in a great measure, depend upon 
circumstances, of which that house could 
not be informed, and which. indeed, it 
would not be proper to communicate. He 
readily admitted that some such treaty 
was called for by the claims ‘which his 
Sicilian majesty had upon the generosity 
and honour of this country. At the same 
time, however, there were circumstances 
connected with the state of Sicily which 
afforded ground for much anxiety, and he 
was glad to find that precautionary: provi- 
sions were inserted in the treaty; but he 
regretted that in addition to the two fort- 
resses which our troops were to occupy, 
that of Malazzo was not also directed to 
be garrisoned by our troops, the latter 
fortress being of great strength and im- 
portance, and kept up at a trifling ex- 
pence.—The motion for the Address was 
then put and agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 13. 

[Kine’s Mgssace resrectinc a Votre 
or Crepit.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer presented the following Message 
from his majesty : 

«G. R. His majesty, relying on the 
uniform zeal manifested by: his faithful 
commons to provide for whatever exigen- 


cies the situation of affairs may require, 
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recommends to this house to enable him | to whether the public should be bound to 


to take such measures as the circumstanees 
of the extensive warfare in which his ma- 
jesty is engaged may render necessary to 


| pay in India the money so borrowed, or 
_to the Company in this country, and dis. 
_ putes had arisen as to the rate of interest to 


counteract the plans of his majesty’s ene- | be allowed. It had becn, however, set. 


mies, and to provide for the safety of his 
dominions.’’——-Ordered to be referred to 
the Committee of Supply. 


' tled, by the Report, that not only the ex. 
| pence of the remittance of bullion. to 


| India, but the usual interest of that place, 


_ [Arrairs or THE East Inp1a Company.] | where it was originally borrowed, should 


Mr. R. Dundas moved, that the house do go 
into a Committee of Supply, to whom 
should be referred the Petition of the East 
India Company, and the Report of the 
Committee appointed to enquire into the 
aflairs of the said Company. Upon the 
motion being put fromthe chaity 

Lord Folkestone rose, and objected to the 
Speaker leaving the chair, as he thought 
the report alluded to was perfectly unsa- 
tisfactory, and contained so little infor- 
mation, that it would be quite improper 
for the house to go into its consideration. 
Ona former oczasion an objection had 
been stated as to the manner in which that 
committee had been formed, and he still 
looked upon that objection as being justi- 
fied by the report now upon the table. 
There were, in his opinion, various facts, 
of which the house ought to be in pos- 
session, before they proceeded to vote any 
great sum of money to the East India 
Company. 

Mr. 2. Dundas observed that the objec- 
tions of the noble lord would be betier 
reserved for the committee. 


Mr. Creevey was of the same opinion as | 


the noble lord; but would not object to 
the house going into the committee.—-The 
house having gone into a Committee of 
Supply, 
_ Mr. R. Dundas then stated, that it would 
be unnecessary for him to say much, as 
the Report contained most of the facts 
that were necessary to be detailed. Some 
misunderstanding had arisea between the 
Accountants of the Company and the 
public, which were referred to the coin- 
mittee appointed upon East India affairs, 
who had thought it necessary to adhere to 
the principles laid down by the former 
committee. The first article charged by 
the Company was the expence of prisoners 
of war conveyed by his majesty’s ships to 
India, immediately upon capture, which 
necessarily became chargeable upon the 
public ; and the next was the expence of 
remitting to India such sums of money as 
had been paid by the Company to the 
public in Jiquidation of the balance owing 
to them. A question had been stated, as 


| be paid. Upon these grounds. he did not 
feel himself justified in calling upon par- 
| liament to make any advance to the Com. 
pany farther than that which had been for- 
merly stated to be actually ascertained to 
be due. He concluded with moving, 
« That a sum not exceeding 1,500,000/, 
be granted to his majesty, to enable hin 
to pay the same to the East India Com. 
pany on account of expences incurred by 
them in the public service.” 

Lord Folkestone repeated the objections 
he had urged before the house had gone 
into a committee, and then moved as an 
amendment, That instead of 1,500,000), 
the sum of five pounds be inserted, 

Mr. Creevey said, that he was rather 
disposed to agree to the Resolution, with 
the exception of one item, amounting to 
160,000/. which he could not consent to 
vote. 

Mr. Tierney supported the Resolution. 
Although the committee were not vested 
with the authority of arbitrators, yet they 
had been appointed to ascertain the amount 
of the debt due upon either side. The 
result of their inquiry was, that 2,300,000/. 
were found due by the public to the Com- 
pany, part of which having already been 
paid, this vote was only for an acknow- 


ledged balance, joined to some further 
subsequent claims. The point at issue, 
therefore, was relative to the rate of inter- 


est and the mode of transmitting payment. 


of the debt due by the public to India. 
As to this, he had no doubt of the charge 
made by the Company being pertectly 
fair and reasonable, and that if their ac- 
counts had been submitted to a master in 
chancery, the amount of their claim upon 
the public would have been nearly four 
millions, instead of the sum at which it 
had been charged in the Report. He could 
not really see any just, grounds for object- 
ing to the liquidation of the debt as now 
charged, as it was strictly due by the 
public. If the noble lord was determined 
to persist in objecting to any part of that 
debt, he should at least allow, even in 
his amendment, that which he might look 
upon as unobjectionable. 
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Lord Folkestone stated, that the principle 
upon which he had proposed a grant of 
five pounds, was merely for form sake, as 
he objected to the voting of any sum what- 
ever upon the Report in its present im- 
perfect state. ‘He did not object to the 
paying of Indian interest so much as he 
did to the expence which was charged for 
carrying out bullion to India. 

Sir John Anstruther said, he most heartily 
concurred in the Resolution, as it appeared 
to him it was fair and reasonable the Com- 
pany should receive payment of the 
money in the same place, and in the same 
manner, in which it had been borrowed. 
The public must be paying interest for 
that money, until such time as it was sent 
out to India, and therefore he thought 
there could be no question as to who should 
bear the loss. 

Mr. Wilberforce and lord Morpeth seve- 
rally stated their sentiments in favour of 
the original resolution, and lord Folke- 
stone’s amendment was negatived without 
a division. The original resolution was 
then put and agreed to. 

[Sicttian Suusipy.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then moved a Resolution, 
That 300,000/. be granted to his majesty, 
to enable him to fulfil his engagements 
with the king of Sicily. 

Mr. Whitbread desired some explanation 
as to the lateness of the time at which 
this treaty was laid before the house ; and 
how this sum came to be paid so long by 
government without any former commu- 
nication to parliament. Policy required, 
that when we gave away such large sums 
we should know wherefore. He also ob- 
served, that returns ought to have been 
laid before the house, of the proper appli- 
cation of this money. He observed in the 
treaty that a particular number of men 
was mentioned, as that which it would 
be necessary to provide for its defence. 
He did not approve of this. It was cer- 
tainly enough for us to say that we would 
defend it, leaving the number to our dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. Secretary Canning entered into a 
detail of the circumstances by which 
Naples had been drawn into the war with 
. Franée, and stated that it had been done 
by a Russian commander who had landed 
troops there. But the king of Naples be- 
mig drawn into the war, G. Britain was 
bound by every consideration to assist him 
in his defence. The engagement to pay 
25,000/. a month, or $00,000/. a year, had 
been entered into by the government 
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before the late one, and part of the money 
had been paid. In 1806, when the change 
took place, the Sicilian ambassador applied 
to the ministers, and it was resolved that 
a regular agreement should be drawn 
up, but, in the mean time, the payments 
were made. ‘The regular engagement 
was not drawn up till the close of that 
administration. The instrument arrived 
here in July or August last; but from 
some mistake of Mr. Drummond, there 
was an article in it to which we could 
not agree. It was therefore necessary 
to send it back, and he hoped it would 
appear that they had laid it before the 
house as soon as possible. With re- 
gard to the returns mentioned by the 
hon. gent. these could not very easily 
have been made previous to this period ; 
but Mr. Drummond had declared that the 
greatest exertions were making in Sicily ; 
and he might be the more readily de- 
pended upon, as he went out with an jn. 
clination to think that they would scarcely 
act with all the requisite energy. As to the 
number of troops, it was judged necessary 
to fix the minimum, which was 10,000 
men, but there was nothing to prevent us 
from sending more, if that should be judged 
proper, and more there actually were at 
this moment. 

Lord H. Petty thought the answers satis- 
factory. He was of opinion, however, 
that the specific provisions for the defence 
of the island, ought to have appeared on 
the face of the treaty, in a manner more 
full than they actually did. 

Mr. Whitbread admutted that the answer- 
to the first question was satisfactory, and 
was glad thata Russian and not a British 
commander had been guilty of that most 
impolitic, absurd, and pernicious act, the 
forcing of Naples into the war at the time 
she had concluded a treaty of neutrality 
with France. He, however, saw no reason 
why we were to have the controul of two 
forts in the island and not of the third and 
most important, He thought we should 
have had an option of putting our garrisons 
in which ever of them we pleased, or 
in all. 

Mr. Secretary Canning stated that we 
had, and should have, the controul over 
the third ; but that the provision respect- 
ing the two was adopted with a view to 
the number of troops we could furnish. 
He also observed, that the duties paid by 
our soldiers on certain articles of provision 
in Sicily were to be drawn back in the 
payments to be made under the treaty. 
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Mr. Windham had heard a great deal 
more importance attached to the third 
fortress than to those of Messina and Au- 
gusta, as being more directly in the line 
of the place, where an enemy from the 
opposite coast could soonest reach, He 
certainly thought, therefore, that the stipu- 
lation ought to have been express for our 
occupying this fortress. 

_ Mr. Wilberforce said there was a previ- 
sion in the treaty that appeared to bind us 
to restore Naples to the king of Sicily at 


' apeace. He was sorry for this: beeause, 


as we wished always to perform our en- 
gagements, we ought rather to promise 
less than more than we could do. This 
was not, perhaps, the meaning intended ; 
but it might bear that construction. 

Mr. Secretary Canning stated that there 
could be no doubt as to the construction 
of this article, as it was the amendment of 
that one which had last year been objected 
to, precisely on the ground mentioned, 
that it might bind us to more than we 


- could perform. Still if we could restore 


Naples to the king of Sicily, we should be 
glad to do it, although we could not enter 
into any engagement to do it. 

Mr. Bankes objected to the practice of 
granting money, as appeared to have been 
done here, without the matter having been 
regularly before parliament, which had a 
right to examine into the grounds of giv- 
ing away their money, and the manner in 
which it was expended. He also thought, 
that a treaty of commerce ought to have ac- 
companied this engagement. The omis- 
sion of an opportunity to do that, while 
Wwe were giving away our money, might 
be felt in the ease of Sweden, with respect 
to which perhaps, we might be involved 
in. great difficulty abeut our Orders of 
Council. 

Mr. Huskisson stated that the account of 
the disposal of the money had been always 
laid before parliament, though the thing, 
he admitted, had not been done in the 
most regular way.—The Resolution was 
then agreed to. 

[Westminstsr Iwprovements.] Mr. 
Long moved a grant of 75,200/. for pro- 
jecting the improvements im and near both 
houses of parliament, and for the purchase 
of grounds in and near Palace-yard with a 
view to that object. 

Mr. Windham objected to the mode in 
which the money was expended, and the 


bad taste which prevailed in the pretended 


imprevements. He thought it sufficient 
to grant a part of this large sum at pre- 


sent, and was sorry to say the st 
impress an idea of misery instead of gran. 
deur. 

Mr. Long agreed with the right hon, 
gent. in condemning the mock Gothic 
front of the house of lords. The remain. 
ing buildings should be submitted to such 
judgment as would insure a better taste, 

Mr. Rose said, that he really did not 
know under whose authority these im. 
provements were conducted ; but some of 
them consisted in lath and plaister, and he 
should be very happy that they were 
pulled down. 

Mr. Sheridan thought no new grant 
should be made till care should be taken 
that the new expenditure did not get into 
the same hands as the former. The pre- 
sent front of the house of lords was seme- 
thing like the appointment of Dr. Duige- 
nan to the privy council, every one was 
ashamed of it, and nobody would avow 
himself the author of it. He recom- 
mended undoing the improper appoint 
ment, as well as pulling down the misera- 
ble building. 

The Speaker joined in condemning the 
improvements, as they were called, aad, 
by some persons, had been thought, but 
for which, he declared himself in no way 
responsible. With respect te what was to 
be done, the plans were now before the 
house, so that it only, and not the com-« 
missioners, would be responsible, either 
for adopting or rejecting them. : 

Mr. Bankes was glad that this subject 
had attracted the notice of the committee, 
and reprobated the practice of voting the 
public money, when no one was responsi- 
ble for its application. He moved that 
instead of 75,0001. only 45,0002. should be 
voted, as amply sufficient to supply all the 
demands of the present year. 

Mr. Whitbread, though he had every, 
wish for ceconomy, thought the present 
building so disgraceful that he would vote 
for a new one. He thought that a com- 
mittee ought to be appointed to inquire 
who authorised the raising of the build- 
ings, who audited the accounts, and who 
issued the orders for their payment. 

Mr. Rose believed that the works were 
ordered by the Surveyor General of the 
Board of Works, and that they might have 
been paid by an order from the Treasury. 
But he asserted that every shilling of the 
money had been accounted for, and that 
the accounts had been as scrupulously ex- 


pes as any public accounts ever had. 
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Lord H. Petty condemned the front of 
the house of lords, and denied all know- 
ledge of the plan. 

The Speaker said, a general order had 
been given to comply with the wish ex- 
pressed by the house of lords for additional 
buildings. Nobody knew any thing of 
the plan till the building exhibited itself 
in its present form. . 

Mr. Huskisson stated that, in conse- 
quence of the difficulties the Board of 
Treasury found in getting proper accounts 
from the Board of Works, measures had 
recently been taken to put the great ex- 
pence of that Board under proper controul. 

Mr. Fuller condemned the shameful 
carelessness, which, from whatever quarter 
proceeding, was so evident, from the dis- 
graceful state of the exterior of the house 
of lords. ‘The professed object was to give 
that house a handsome outside ; whereas, 
to speak plain English, its pilastres ap- 
peared nothing better than a set of elonga- 
tions, to which, under certain circum- 
stances, the members might occasionally 
retire. ‘The work which had been erected 
was a paltry building, and he was not sur- 
prised the public thought their money 
thrown away upon it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer preferred 
the eyesore of the present building to the 
expence of pulling it down. The au- 
thority for purchasing the building was 
given in 1806, and notice was given to the 
holders in consequence. On this ground, 
he thought it right to vote the original 
sum: which was voted accordingly. 

(Mr. Patmer’s Cramm.] Sir 7. Turton, 
in the committee of supply, after recapi- 
tulating the diflerent proceedings on the 
Claims of Mr. Palmer, stated that a sum 
of about 68,000/. had been found due to 
him by the former committee, but that the 
committee, to whom the account of this 
balance was last referred, had, on a diffe- 
rent caculation, reduced it 14,000/; con- 
cluded by moving, “ That a sum not ex- 
ceeding 54,702/. Os. 7d. be granted to his 
majesty, to be paid to John Palmer, esq. 
being the balance of the per-centage due 
to him on the net Revenue of the Post- 
Office, from the 5th day of April 1793 to 
the 5th day of January 1808/? On this 
a division took place: For the Resolution 
93; Against it 73. Majority 20. The 
Resolution was accordingly agreed to. 

{Spain.] The house having resumed, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer adverted 
to the motion respecting Spain, of which 
Rotice had been given by a right hon. 

Vor, XI, 
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gent. (Mr. Sheridan) ; but with the pur- 
port and scope of which he professed him- 
self not to be acquainted. He could not, 
therefore, but be anxious to know what 
was the object of that right hon. gentle- 
man’s motion. 

Mr. Sheridan thought it sufficient to ob- 
serve, that he had communicated the sub- 
stance of his intended motion to his right 
hon. friend, the secretary for foreign 
affairs, whose absence he had now to re- 
gret, because he was certain, that had his 
rt. hon. friend been present, he would have 
made no objection to the nature of the mo- 
tion he had to propose. He had so framed 
it, that it was impossible the entertaining 
of it could cause any public detriment, or 
expose ministers to any-violation of that 
discretion and secrecy which it was their 
duty to observe in matters of this sort. 
But if that right hon. gent. was ignorant of 
the purport of this motion, it was only 
a new proof of the shyness of communica- 
tion which he had reason to believe existed 
between that right hon. gent. and his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Canning); other- 
wise he could not account for the disap- 
probation which the right hon. gent. had 
now manifested of any motion of the nature 


‘he had intended to make, being brought 


under the consideration of the house. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
aware of any good that could arise from 
the agitation of such a subject, and must 
only suppose, that the object of the right 
hon. gent., in making such a motion, was 
merely to draw a speech from one of his 
majesty’s ministers. 

Mr. Whitbread was anxious to dissuade 
his right hon. friend from stirring any in- 
quiry into the affairs of Spain at so critical 
and perilous a moment. In his opinion, 
every matter of that kind, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the moment, should be 
left entirely and exclusively to the discre- 
tion of the executive power. 

Mr. Sheridan was determined to persist 
in his motion. It could be productive of 
no evil, and it might give rise to much 
good. He felt the urgency of the busi- 
ness, and was therefore resolved not to 
leave it to the slow and skulking hesita- 
tion of ministers. As to the apprehensions 
of his hon. friend, he was confident that 
he should not only be able to allay those 
apprehensions, but succeed in convincing 
his hon. friend of the propriety of the mo- 
tion which he intended to make.—Mr. 
Sheridan having thus persisted in his mo- 
tion, it was fixed for Wednesday. 

3K 
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[Suear Distittation.] On the motion 
for the third reading of the Sugar Distil- 
lation bill, 

Mr. Western rose to oppose the third 
reading of the bill for suspending the 
grain distillery. He said he could not suffer 
it to pass that stage, without again declar- 
ing the same decided hostility to its prin- 
ciple which he had avowed upon its first 
introduction. Nothing had been urged that 
removed any objection to it he had origi- 
nally felt; sofar from it, the more he con- 
sidered the measure, in every point of 
view it appeared to him contrary to every 
principle of sound policy, infinitely mis- 
chievous, on account of the establishment 
of a dangerous precedent of interference 
with the agriculture of the country, and at 
the same tine wholly uncalled for by any 
pressure, or even appearance of scarcity 
present or to be apprehended. If any dan- 
ger should arise in consequence of the 
harvest being at all deficient, it might be 
as well guarded against by an order of 
council, instead of agitating the public 
mind by the means which had been pur- 
sued. There were two or three circum- 
stances to which he wished to advert, rela- 
tive to the consumption of grain in the 
distilleries and the foreign import, and 
which he thought it material to state to 
the house, especially so because he be- 
lieved that the opinion which prevailed 
relative to the amount of such foreign grain 
imported, and of grain consumed in the 
distilleries, was very erroneous. The 
report of the committee tended to confirm 
these erroneous opinions by taking only 
one average of the foreign importation, 
namely upon the last five years, and also 
by not taking the last official return of the 
quantity of grain annually consumed in 
the distilleries in Ireland, amounting to 
890,000 barrels. The importation of 
foreign corn was stated to amount to 
770,000 quarters annually, and which cer- 
tainly was the case upon the average of 
those five years; but he begged to call 
the attention of the house to the impor- 
tation of the two last years, and which it 
was more material for us to consider. It 
would be found that the import of foreign 
corn in the year 1806 amounted to only 
319,000 quarters. In 1807, it was cer- 
tainly a great deal more, but if the two 
years were averaged it would not exceed 
500,000 quarters each year, inclusive of the 
import of flour. This view of our situation 
ought to be exhibited to the public, as it 
was material in every point of view and 


much more satisfactory. It was another 
irresistible proof of the increasing produce 
of the country and of the means we pos. 
sessed of providing for our own subsist 
ence. Then in regard to the quantity of 
corn used in the distilleries, he thought the 
committee had relied too much upon the 
lowest calculations, and appeared certain| 
to have done so in regard to Ireland, where 
the consumption by the last official return, 
was nearly double that upon which the 
report appears to be founded. The com- 
mittee calculate upon a total consumption 
for Great Britain and Ireland of 780,000 
quarters, of which England is supposed to 
consume 300,000, Scotland 169,000, Ire. 
land $11,000; but the Irish official account 
nearly doubles that estimate, and the 
British probably exceeds it, being founded 
upon the number of gallons of spirits ac- 
tually paying duty. ‘The total of grain of 
all sorts consumed therefore must exceed 
1,000,000 quarters, whilst the foreign im- 
portation amounts only to 500,000.—This 
was a very different statement from that 
which the public were impressed with, 
and which was made to appear by the 
report of the committee ; it was however 
perfectly correct, and could not be dis- 
puted. It was not immaterial to consider 
likewise in this view of the case that in 
the event of this bill passing, and of our not 
receiving a single quarter of corn from fo- 
reign countries, our agriculture would still 
lose a market for 500,000 quarters. The 
impolicy of reducing the markets for grain 
had been already repeatedly urged, and 
was too obvious and indisputable to admit 
of any justification: such a reduction of 
demand would be more felt also by the 
growers than is imagined. - Many people 
supposed the loss of the distillery markets 
would not be sensibly perceived. The 
effect would certainly be perceived, ornot, 
according to the abundance or the defi- 
ciency of the approaching harvest ; if it 
was abundant and a good barley year, it 
would be materially felt. It was well 
known that we imported no barley, our 
own produce was equal to our own Con- 
sumption, and, in a plentiful year, it was 
in his opinion more. It was but four or 
five years ago the price of barley was in 
Norfolk and Suffolk as low as 20s. per 
quarter, and the average of the kingdom 
23s. or 24s. Even the circumstances of the 
present moment afforded evidence of this 
opinion, inasmuch as there was asufficiency 
to carry us through upon three-fourths of 
a crop, and a total failure of peas and 
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beans, to supply the places of which in the 
feeding of hogs, &c. a considerable quan- 
tity of barley must have beenused. To esti- 
mate the effect upon the price of the arti- 
cle by the loss of the distillery markets, 
these circumstances then must not be for-. 
gotten, the effect was not to be consi- 
dered by the measure of quantity used in 
the distilleries, it was the withdrawing any 
demand from a market sufficiently supplied 
that would so affect the price, and which 
it was well known would sink it very far 
indeed beyond the ratio or amount of such 
demand withdrawn. There was another 
circumstance also that would operate 
upon the price, and that was the loss of the 
competition excited by the appearance of 
the distiller in the corn market.—Upon 
the whole, he was satisfied the measure, 
however limited, would have a very inju- 
rious effect upon the agriculture of the 
country, and would discourage to a great 
degree the spirit of improvement and 
of enterprise in the cultivation of the soil. 
It was possible that the class of farmers 
who do not look beyond the moment would 
not be influenced in their conduct till they 
experienced the effects, but every man of 
information and reflection who was about 
to embark a considerable capital in the 
cultivation of lands hitherto waste and un- 
productive, or who was about to carry into 
effect expensive improvements upon lands 
already in tillage, must inevitably feel the 
most serious alarm from such an unprece- 
dented and unnecessary interference with 
the markets for the produce of agriculture. 
Every merchant and manufacturer knows 
and dreads the effects of any interruption 
or restriction of the market for his com- 
modities, be they what they may, and it 
must be as sensibly or even more sensibly 
felt by the agriculturist than any other 
persons. The return of capital employed 
in the cultivation of lands was slower and 
the profits less than that employed in any 
other way, and upon that account as well 
as others, required a steadier market, and 
more perfect security to induce the direc- 
tion of it to that object. These consider- 
ations, as well as many others, had con- 
vinced him that the proposed measure 
would be productive of incalculable mis- 
chief, and he had heard no arguments 
stated in the course of its progress through 
the house that had at all shaken his ori- 
ginal opinion ; indeed, scarcely any that 
appeared to bear upon the subject. He 
should therefore give his most decided ne- 
gative to the third reading of the bill. 
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Mr. D. Giddy and lord H. Petty op- 
posed the bill, wot from any objection to 
the aflording protection to the West India 
planters, but on the ground that the prin- 
ciple of the bill was utterly subversive of 
our agricultural interests.—The question 
being called for, the house divided, and 
the numbers were, Ayes.74; Noes 34. 
Majority for the third reading 40. The 
bill was then read a third time, passed and 
ordered to the lords. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, June \4. 
[Mr. Patmer’s Craim.] On the motion 
of lord Eliot, a message was ordered tu be 
sent to the commons, desiring a copy of 
the Report of the committee respecting 
Mr. Paliner’s claims; and also a message 
desiring that leave might be given to the 
right hon. Charles Long to attend the 
committee of their lordships on this sub- 
ject on Thursday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, June 14. 

[Kine’s Procror.] Sir C. Pole rose 
in pursuance of the notice which he had 
given, to call the attention of the house 
and the country to the mode of con- 
ducting the business of the Navy in the 
High Court of Admiralty.. It was a sub- 
ject which he had considered of the first 
importance to his majesty’s naval ser- 
vice, and on which he had more than once 
endeavoured to express his sentiments to 
the house, and to urge and pray for amend- 
ment; but, he was sorry to say, the 
influence which the right hon. and_hon, 
members connected with that court pos- 
sessed, had hitherto effectually prevented 
the alteration required: this was not to 
deter him from exerting his utmost to cor- 
rect evils which were notorious, and which 
must continue to exist whilst the court 
was conducted as at present.—It was his 
intention to move two Resolutions, the one 
purporting that the duties of the King’s 
Proctor or Procurator-general were so nu- 
merous, that no one person was equal to 
discharge them ; the other, that an hum- 
ble address be presented to his majesty, 
praying that he would appoint three or 
more persons to be employed as Proctors 
in the High Court of Admiralty and High 
Court of Appeal.—It would require little 
argument to satisfy any impartial mind 
with the necessity of these Resolutions, 
without meaning to cast the smallest cen- 
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sure on the character of the individual 
who held the office of Proctor, or those 
connected with him. On the contrary, he 
was ready to give them due credit for 
_ exerting themselves to their utmost; but 
the business of that court was so increased 
since the establishment of one Procter was 
deemed sufficient, that it was impossible it 
could be executed in a manner to do jus- 
tice to the individuals in his majesty’s 
navy. Great delay, enormous charges, and 
injustice, must be the natural and is the 
actual consequence.—In the course of the 
last four years, more than 3,000 ships have 
been libelled by the King’s Proctor; onan 
average each of those ships may be said 
to produce three distinct causes, which 
would increase them to 9,000. Be it al- 
ways remembered by the house, that the 
whole of what he was now stating, and 
about to state, is the special duty of the 
King’s Proctor, who is exclusively em- 
ployed for the whole navy of England in 
all matters of prize, besides all cases in 
which the interest of his majesty is agi- 
tated ; in all appeals to the privy council, 
as well as in all memorials and reports: 
the number of appeal cases in the last four 
years have not been less than 500, all of 
which are under his immediate direction ; 
on many of them very intricate and dif- 
ficult questions arise ; the papers on the 
table of the house shew the number of 
ships libelled in the last four years by the 
King’s Proctor are above 3,000; there 
are other papers on the table which shew 
the amount of the Proctor’s bills on ships 
condemned as Droits. If gentlemen will 
take the trouble to average those bilis, 
they will find them to give an average of 
951. on each case ; but taking the average 
profit on the Proctor’s bills at less than a 
moiety of that sum, the 500 appeal cases, 
at an average of 100/. will produce a 
sum which, he was satisfied, the house 
would deem sufficient for at least three or 
four King’s Proctors : to the cases of ships 
libelled, and appeals to the privy council, 
must be added the numerous list of memo- 
rials and reports, which make a large por- 
tion of the profits of the office. But it was 
not the enormity of the sum that he so 
much objected to, it was the impossibility 
of justice being rendered to the British 
navy, by the system now persevered in, 
that induced him to offer his Resolutions ; 
and if he was not so fortunate as to succeed 
this day, he still flattered himself the pe- 
riod was not afar off, when his majesty’s 
government would see the necessity of re- 
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vising this court. He was aware he should 
be told, that vessels captured by men of war 
did not belong to the captors, but to the | 
crown, therefore his resolution and address 
were an improper interference with the pre- 
rogative. Most sincerely should he regret 
such an objection to rendering justice to a 
most valuable portion of his majesty’s 
subjects. ‘The delays and expences of the 
Admiralty Court, with the numerous eyils 
and dbuses which have occurred, were so 
well known to almost every individual con- 
nected with the navy, that he had not 
troubled the house with a long list of 
them in detail, meaning to rest the ex. 
pediency of his motion on what must be 
obvious to every impartial man in or out 
of this house ; namely, the impossibility 
of one Proctor executing the duties allotted 
to him: he had never been able to col- 
lect any substantial objection to the ap- 
pointment by his majesty of three or more 
learned and discreet Proctors to officiate 
as King’s Proctors in the said courts. With 
this view of the subject he should take the 
liberty of moving the Resolution and Ad- 
dress as before recited. 

The Advocate General felt it necessary to 
oppose the Resolutions, as injurious to the 
interests of the nation, and of the navy 
itself. Ifthe hen. officer felt so strong an 
impression upon the subject, it was rather 
matter of surprise that- he had not per- 
suaded any one of the various boards of 
admiralty, which had exisced since he had 
first mentioned this subject, to think with 
him. And, certainly, there had been 
amongst those boards, some with which 
the hon. officer had some influence. It 
was to the executive or to the board of 
admiralty that any application should be 
made, and not by address from this house. 
The right hon. gent. then entered into a 
detailed statement, to shew that it was the 
interest of the navy itself, that the king’s 
proctor should be employed on their be- 
half. Numberless complaints had within 
the last four years been made against pri- 
vateers, and the reason was, that the owner 
of the privateer was his own dominus litis, 
and at liberty to conduct his business, so 
that many vexatious proceedings were 
the consequence. It was desirable that 
the king’s proctor should be independant 
of the navy agents. As to the statement 
of the number of causes, that could not 
be a ground for the motion, unless the 
hon, officer had shewn that those causes 
had been neglected. The king’s proctor 
would have as much assistance as he want~ 
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ed, and if more proctors were to be ap- 
pointed, the reasons of the case would ap- 
ply with more force to the king’s advo- 
cate, who was obliged to discharge all his 
duties personally. The fact was, however, 
that the business was regularly and dili- 
gently attended to, and as no case had 
been made out, he was confident the house 
would not agree with the motion of the 
hon. officer. The king’s proctor, when 
appointed, had given up all private prac- 
tice, and, if his present emoluments were 
to be divided amongst others, how was he 
to be indemnified? His former clients 
would not come back to him, and he did 
not think the hon. officer would be of opi- 
nion that the king’s proctor should be al- 
lowed to act for parties as well as for the 
captors. After shewing by reference to 
the original prize act, and to several sub- 
sequent public documents, that the em- 
ployment of the king’s proctor for the 
captors was Consonant to ancient practice, 
he concluded by declaring, that he should 
give his negative to the motion, as in- 
jurious to the interests of the navy, and 
interfering with the prerogative of the 
crown. 

Mr. H. Martin supported the motion. 
Neither the prerogative of the crown, nor 
the interests of the nation, would be at all 
injured by the appointment of more than 
one proctor, for all the proceedings would 
be as much under the eye of government 
as before. The proctor considered him- 
self as totally independant of the captors. 
It would be much better for the navy that 
they should be enabled to choose a proctor 

who would be responsible to themselves. 
He stated various inconveniences that re- 
sulted to the captors from the present 
mode of proceeding, and said, that the 
navy felt the utmost anxiety for the suc- 
cess of this motion. If it were adopted, 
the proceedings would be much more 
rapid, the captors would be much _ bene- 
fited, and no disadvantage whatever would 
result to the crown or to the public. 

Mr. Stephens observed, that the business 
could not be better managed than it was 
by the king’s proctor and _his assistants. 
He had heard no reason for an alteration 
in the system. Every reason, on the con- 
trary, was against it. He affirmed that the 
officers of the navy would be very much 
injured by having the choice of their own 
proctors, as appeared from what actually 
took place from their having the appoint- 
ment of their own agents. They had at 
present all the advantage that: resulted 


from the connection between the king’s 
proctor and the king’s advocate. A vast 
expence was often saved to the captors, 
which they would be put to in prosecut- 
ing bad causes, if they chose their own 
proctors. 

Mr. Bastard contended, that it was the 
duty of that house to watch and be jealous 
of every office. He hoped, as the right 
hon. gent. had said, if the hon. baronet 
should carry his motion, that he would ex- 
tend his motion to the office of that right 
hon. gent. There were certainly in the 
commons many persons who were as well 
qualified as the king’s proctor to conduct 
the business. It had been said, that the 
interests of the navy itself were better pro- 
vided for by the present practice ; but the 
contrary was the impression universally 
felt in the navy, though most unwarrant- 
able measures were einployed by the ad- 
miralty to stifle their complaints. He knew 
the fact, because a petition had been put 
into his hands, complaining of gross abuses, 
and signed by many of the most respect- 
able persons in the navy, some of whom 
withdrew their names, in consequence of 
their having been menaced with the ven- 
geance of the admiralty ; and he had re- 
fused to present the petition afterwards, 
lest he should thereby draw down that 
vengeance upon the parties. Upon these 
grounds he should support the Resolutions. 

Mr. Farguhar stated that if a cause ex- 
tended beyond the period of two years, it 
must be from the fault of the parties. He 
bore testimony to the respectability and 
integrity of the present king’s proctor, 
and expressed his surprise that this pro- 
position should have come from any per- 
son connected with the navy. 

Mr. Johnstone observed, that all the ad- 
vantages which at present resulted from 
the king’s advocate having the manage- 
ment of the prize causes, would exist, 
though there should be two or more 
king’s proctors; and that all the argu- 
ments about the injurious effect of an un- 
restricted liberty of choice were altogether 
inapplicable. Proceedings, he said, had 
often been retarded, owing to the manage- 
ment being in one person ; and justice to 
the neutrals, as well as to the captors, re- 
quired that some alterations should take 
place. He could not see why the incon- 
veniences might not be remedied without 
sacrificing any of the advantages. 

The Solicitor General dissented from 
the motion of the hon. admiral, because, 
if any inconveniencies were felt from the 
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present mode of conducting business in 
the admiralty courts, it would not tend to 
remedy them. He opposed it in the 
second place, because it was perfectly 
novel in its nature: thirdly, because it 
was directly contrary to a former decision 
of the house, by which it had been re- 
jected when it was formerly proposed : 
fourthly, because it proceeded upon a prin- 
ciple directly the reverse of that on which 
all causes were instituted in the court of 
appeals, namely, that these suits were 
conducted, not for the benefit of the cap- 
tor, but for the benefit of the crown. He 
contended, that the navy were not interest- 
ed in the fate of the motion, and that no 
inconvenience had been shewn to result 
from the business being confined to a sin- 
gle proctor. 

Mr. Whitbread asserted, that so far from 
the question being indifferent to the navy, 
there was a general outcry, he might say, 
in the navy respecting it. He was willing 
to concur, in all the praises which had 
been bestowed upon the person at present 
holding the office of king’s proctor. But 
abuses had taken place before he filled 
the office, and such abuses might occur 
again. The hon. and learned gent. mighi 
as well argue, that it would be proper and 
fit for him to conduct every cause in the 
court of king’s bench, as that one proctor 
should engross the whole business of the 
court of appeals. Formerly two clerks 
did the business of the house of commons, 
and continued to do so till the time of the 
union, when the increase of business made 
it necessary to have athird. But the hon. 
and learned gent. upon his principles, 
would argue,’ that because two had been 
sufficient at one time, they would be sufli- 
cient still. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the motion, because it had not been shewn 
that the delays which took place in the 
decision of causes in the courts of prize 
jurisdiction arose from a want of proctors. 
On the contrary, it would be easy to shew, 
that the interests of the captors were 
materially benefited by a vast number of 
causes passing through the hands of a 
single person. 

Sir Samuel Romilly thought that the best 
time to reform the constitution of a court 
of justice was when the oflices in the 
court were respectably and unexception- 
ably filled; because, at such a time, all 
personal and party motives must neces- 
sarily be excluded. He did not pretend 
to be intimately acquainted with the mode 
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of proceeding in the admiralty courts - 
but he conceived it to be a very extraordic 
nary principle, and one contrary to that 
which was recognised in all other courts. . 
that one person, however able and hows 
ever distinguished either by his talents or 
integrity, should engross the whole prac. 
tice of the court. 

Mr. Robert Ward said, that if it had oc: 
curred in times past, that the king’s proc- 
tor had been employed on both sides of g 
cause, such regulations were now adopted, 
as to preclude the possibility of its happen. 
ing in future. 

Mr. Windham argued, that if the king 
was dominus litis when there was only one 
proctor, he would be equally dominus litis 
when there were three proctors, and that 
therefore there was no objection to the mo- 


_tion of his gallant friend, from its tending 


to alter the principle upon which causes 
were conducted in the prize courts. And 
if it had no injurious tendency in this 
way, he thought it desirable to adopt a 
measure which would be highly satisfac- 
tory to such a numerous and meritorious 
class of persons as the officers of the royal 
navy. 

Sir Charles Pole made a short reply, in 
which he stated, that some causes had 
been pending in the admiralty courts 
more than ten years, and that a majority 
had been pending more than seven years. 
He should think that he was wanting in 
his duty if he did not take the sense of the 
house upon the motion which he had the 
honour to propose.—The house then divi- 
ded upon the hon. baronet’s motion: 
Ayes 16; Noes 35. Majority 19. 

(Curates’ Restpence Bitt.] The house 
having gone into a committee on this bill, 
a variety of amendments were made 
thereto: among the most prominent of 
which was one proposed by the Speaker, 
who wished to give to the clergy of the 
archiepiscopal dioceses, the same privilege 
of appeal as that which would be enjoyed 
under the act by the clergy of the episcopal 
dioceses. The clergy of the episcopal dio- 
ceses had a right of appeal from the 
bishop of their dioceses to the archbishop ; 
the Speaker proposed a clause, by which 
the clergy of the archiepiscopal dioceses 
should have the right of appeal to the 
king in council. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed to modify this amend- 
ment, by making the appeal lie, not to 
the king in council, but to the king, who 
should be empowered to appoint Dele- 
gates or Commissioners under the Great 
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Seal from the bishops, for the purpose of 
reviewing the decisions of the metropolitan 
courts. — The clause thus modified was 
agreed to. ‘The ther clauses of the bill 
were then gone through, and some amend- 
ments proposed, but no material altera- 
tion was made in the provisions of the bill, 
or any thing of consequence enough to 
call for a division. The house being re- 
sumed, the report was ordered to be 
received to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 15. 


(Criminat Law.] On the motion of 
sir Samuel Romilly, that the house resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole house 
on the Privately Stealing bill, 

Mr. Burton said, that during the last 
twenty or thirty years it had been his lot 
to have some experience in the adminis- 
tration of the Criminal Law; he should 
therefore be wanting in his duty to the 
public, as well as respect to his learned 
friend, if he omitted to pay what atten- 
tion he could to the present bill; and he 
was desirous to state a few observations 
upon it before the Speaker left the chair, 
because they were connected with the 
principle of the bill. He confessed he 
was somewhat at.a loss whether to look for 
the principle in the enacting part, or the 
preamble, because they seemed to be at 
variance with each other, or at least not 
co-extensive. The preamble laid down 
very general abstract positions, which far 
exceeded the object of the bill, and went to 
condemn a very large proportion of our 
criminal laws. Now, in his opinion (without 
stopping to discuss the truth of the posi- 
tions), nothing could be more objectionable 
than to pronounce by statute such a parlia- 
mentary condemnation of a great part of 
our criminal laws, and yet to leave those 
very laws in full force.. To him, conse- 
quently, it appeared indispensable to ex- 
punge the preamble altogether, and intro- 
duce another suited to the limited object 
of the bill. The principle, as it was to be 
collected from the enacting part, was to 
abolish the capital punishment, and to re- 
duce the offence as well as the punishment, 
down to the standard of simple larceny. 
Now so far as it took away the punish- 
ment of death, he was inclined to approve 
it; because sentences of death often pro- 
nounced in cases where they were scarcely 
ever fit to be executed, tended much to 
diminish their effect: but he could by no 
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means accede to the propriety of leaving 
the offence punishable with no greater 
severity than simple larceny. His learned 
friend was reported to have introduced the 
bill with pretty severe comments on the 
statute of Elizabeth intended to be re- 
pealed ; and any proposition of his was 
sure to come recommended by so much 
eloquence as to render it a difficult matter 
to consider it immediately with an un- 
biassed mind: yet upon reference to the 
statute, it would be found to contain a 
statement of facts verified by an experi- 
ence of two centuries and a half, and equal- 
ly applicable tothe present time. It states 
that the offenders. then called cut-purses 
were very numerous, confederated into 
fraternities of an art or mystery to live idly 
by secret spoil, even to the impoverish- 
ment of many, frequenting for that purpose 
places of public resort, such as places of 
divine worship, the court, courts of justice, 
fairs, markets, and places of execution, 
and being habited in such.a garb as to 
elude suspicion. To this enumeration of 
places, the bank of England, and the ap- 
proach to bankers’ shops, might now be 
added: in every other respect the des- 
cription suited the present time. He was 
well informed by magistrates of experience 
that the number at present exceeded hun- 
dreds, some thought to the amount of 
several; that many underwent a regular 
training to the art; that they plundered 
to such an amount, and were so far con- 
federated, that large sums were never 
wanting for the purpose of procuring the 
ablest assistance upon their trials, or of 
buying off prosecutors or witnesses; upon 
the whole, next to nightly housebreakers, 
no class of offenders were so pernicious. 
It was also observable that the circum- 
stances described in this statute had always 
been deemed aggravations of the offence 
of simple larceny, and therefore deserving 
of an aggravated degree of punishment. 
Such were the number of offenders, and 
the extent of the depredations, that they 
were perpetrated with an art which de- 
noted education, by gangs which were 
dangerous, and in a manner to elude 
all ordinary care and vigilance. That 
these practices prevailed to an alarming 
extent, and would not be repressed with- 
out severer punishment than transportation 
for seven years (the highest punishment 


for simple larceny), he could unfortunately . 


testify from his own experience in the 
county palatine of Chester. What had 
there happened within these few years, he 
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was sure must strike the benevolent mind 
of his learned friend. During four or five 
years preceding the spring of 1806, several 
boys had been there brought to trial ; the 
numbers had been increasing, till seven or 
eight at one assizes appeared .to be con- 
federated in a regular gang, and to have 
frequented the neighbouring fairs and 
markets, executing their designs with all 
the same art and system that was to be 
found within the metropolis. The court, 
having before tried milder punishments, 
proceeded upon this occasion in two in- 
stances to transportation for seven years : 
but so little terror did this punishment in- 
spire, that at the spring assizes in 1806, 
among forty prisoners, there was the me- 
lancholy exhibition of no fewer than 17 
boys between the ages of 12 and 16. They 
came from the manufacturing part of the 
county, and their offence was generally 
that of privately stealing, either from the 
shop or the person. Several were ac- 
quitted, either from accidental defects, or 
for want of prosecution through the ten- 
derness of their prosecutors: but among 
those who were convicted, some received 
sentence of death, and the former punish- 
ments having proved ineffectual, it was 
judged necessary to make a severer ex- 
ample by transporting two for seven years, 
and recommending two of the capital con- 
victs to the royal mercy on transportation 
for life. ‘This increased severity happily 
produced a better effect, insomuch, that 
during the four last assizes, only four boys 
had appeared in the calendars, and none 
of them members of any regular confe- 
deracy. From all the foregoing circum- 
stances he drew this inference; that sim- 
ply to repeal the statute of Elizabeth, as 
the bill proposed, would operate, not to 
the prevention, but to the encouragement 
of this species of theft, and that the power 
of transporting for life was indispensable. 
There existed, likewise, one difficulty in 
prosecutions under the statute of Elizabeth, 
which arose out of the construction which 
had been put upon the words, ¢ privily 
without his knowledge.’ This difficulty 
might, in his opinion, be removed with ad- 
vantage, by annexing the severer punish- 
ment to any larceny from the person, 
under circumstances not amounting to 
robbery: because it was an old and just 
principle in the law, that the person as 
well as the house ought to be protected 
with more than common care. For a 
similar reason it was, in his opinion, un- 
wise to make any distinction as to the 


value of the thing stolen ; no such distinc. 
tion being made either in the case of rob. 
bery from the person, or in that of burg. 
lary ; more especially likewise as it often 
happened, even where a large property 
was stolen from the person, that the mone 
if found having, in the language of the 
law, no ear mark, could rarely be proved ; 
whilst the purse, or the pocket-book con- 
taining it, though of trifling value, could 
easily be identified. For these reasons he 
strongly recommended, that instead of 
death, should be substituted transportation 
for life, or any shorter time not less than 
7 years, or a long or short imprisonment 
with or without hard labour, at the discre.' 
tion of the court, as the case might require. 
If therefore his learned friend was disposed 
to allow that the bill should be thus modi. 
fied in the committee, he was inclined to 
think that it might prove an amendment 
of the law. 

Mr. Herbert (of Kerry) likewise objected 
to the preamble of the bill. Human laws, 
he said, were made for preventing, not for 
avenging crimes, and hence it often hap- 
pened that punishments seemed to be dis- 
proportioned to the crimes. There were 
two different kinds of criminal legislation, 
according to archdeacon Paley: the one 
was that which assigned capital punish- 
ments only to the highest species of crimes; 
the other, that which had been adopted in 
this country, assigned capital punishments 
to a variety of crimes, but inflicted it upon 
only a few persons of each class by way 
of example. He had no hesitation in con- 
fessing that he agreed in opinion with the 
excellent author to whom he had alluded, 
but he should not be so averse to the bill 
itself were it not for the declaration in the 
preamble. He hoped, however, that at 
all events it would be postponed till ano- 
ther session. 

Sir Arthur Piggott agreed that the cri- 
minal law of the land ought not rashly to 
be altered. But he contended that the 
law had not answered the great purpose 
of preventing crimes, and that its failure 
ought to be ascribed to its severity, which 
in many instances prevented persons from 
prosecuting those guilty of smaller of- 
fences. How far it might be proper to 
modify the severity of the punishment, 
was another question not now before the 
house, and which would furnish matter of 
discussion in the committee. 

The Solicitor General thought that there 
was at least so much good in the bill as 
to sanction the going into a committee 
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upon it, for the purpose of seeing whether 
it was possible to find a remedy for an 
evil of very great magnitude, or not. He 
did not mean, however, to pledge himself 
finally to give it his support, because he 
was not sure whether it would be possible 
for the committee to remove his objec- 
tions to it. 

Mr. C. W. Wynne confessed that the 
house ought not rashly to alter the cri- 
minal law of the country. The law, how- 
ever, which it was now proposed to change, 
had never been executed in the recollec- 
tion of any person now living. The con- 
sequence of this was, that its effect was 
lessened, because the probability of escape 
was great. He was of opinion, that it 
might be expedient to leave a discretionary 
power to the judges, of transporting for 
life persons guilty of the offences to which 
the bill applied ; indeed, he thought, that 
transportation for life was generally pre- 
ferable to transportation for a limited 
time ; because when the culprits returned, 
being wholly without character or protec- 
tion, they were in most cases compelled to 
revert to their former habits. 

Mr. Ponsonby agreed with those who 
were of opinion, that the house ought to 
go into a committee on the bill; because 
there was nothing in the bill which ought 
not to be the great object of all criminal 
law, namely, suiting the punishment to 
the crime. 

Mr. Leycester contended, that the law 
could never provide satisfactorily for the 
great variety of cases, in which it would 
be to be decided by circumstances, whe- 
ther the offence should or should not be 
punished with severity. It was only by 
the discretion of the judge that cases of 
this kind could be properly regulated, 
and therefore he disapproved of the prin- 
ciple of the bill. 

Sir Ralph Milbanke thought that the 
less discretion was left in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, the better; and 
agreed with a learned author, who had 
said, that it was better to have Jaw with- 
out equity, than equity without law. He 
should certainly vote for going into a com- 
mittee on the bill. 

Sir Samuel Romilly did hope that this 
bill would pass in the present session. He 
thought the preamble of the bill ought 
to be retained. It contained the reasons 
on which he brought in the bill, and on 
which he hoped it would pass. But if 
gentlemen thought differently from him, 
he would give up the preamble, and be 

Vou. XI, 


content to substitute the common preamble, 
‘ Whereas it is expedient.’ The present 

extreme rigour of the law shocked the hu- 

manity of prosecutors, of juries, of judges, 

and led them to compromise the law and 
the offence, rather than go to the extent of 
inflicting capital punishment where it was 

severe beyond all proportion to the crime. 

This frequent impunity encouraged offend- 
ers to repeat their crimes, and if, after a 

multitude of escapes, they at length suf- 
fered, they attributed the misfortune to 

accident or want of dexterity, rather than 
to justice and the vigour and vigilance of 
the law. Hecited Mr. Justice Blackstone 

to prove, that this lenity of judges and 

juries, from the necessity of doing some- 

thing to counteract the extreme rigour of 
the law, encouraged offenders to go on. 
The legislature, in suffering the excessive 
penalties that required this evasion to 
remain, was an accomplice in the encou- 
ragement given to criminality. It was 
lamentable that when any person pro- 
posed to render the law more mild, the 
Jealousy of so many persons was excited ; 
and that, when it was proposed to add to 
its severity, no complaint was made. A 
bill had recently passed adding nine new 
capital felonies to the former catalogue. 
To this bill nobody objected, though, he 
would maintain, that an increase of seve- 
rity was as great an innovation as a repeal 
of severity to the same extent. He also 
adverted to the Indictment Bill lately 
passed, as an innovation of much greater 
magnitude than the present bill. He ad- 
verted to the committee appointed twenty 
years ago, of which Mr. Fox was a mem- 
ber, to inquire what criminal punishments 
ought to be repealed. They reported six 
statutes. The bill of repeal passed this 
house, but was lost in the lords by the 
prorogation of parliament, though the first 
authorities in that house agreed to repeal 
five of the six acts reported. He allowed 
that a remedy was found in explaining the 
value of money under the statute of Eli- 
zabeth, according to the relative value of 
goods at that time and at present. But 
this remedy was not of a satisfactory kind. 
It* was merely discretionary, and the ex- 
ercise of that discretion was not always 
regulated by the best reasons. He knew 
a case, and it was well known, in which a 
judge of very respectable character di- 
rected the jary to find a stolen key of the 
full capital value, because it appeared to 
be stolen with a view to commit a theft. 
From all these reasons, he hoped the hoase 
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would not only go into the committee, but 
ultimately pass the bill.—The house then 
went into the committee. 

The Solicitor-General stated his reasons 
for proposing certain new clauses. He 
should suggest certain alterations, both in 
the description of the offence, and in the 
punishment to be inflicted. It was a 
crime of considerable magnitude, and was, 
no doubt, daily increasing. He could 
state, however, what appeared to him to 
be the real cause of criminals having been 
so often acquitted of the charge of pri- 
vately stealing. If, upon a triai, it turned 
out that an individual lost his purse or 
watch, and had, in the moment, perceived 
the act committed, that circumstance freed 
the criminal from the capital part of the 
punishment. If, on the contrary, the in- 
dividual robbed perceived the commission 
of the fact, it being generally committed 
by gangs of persons, who transferred the 
property from one to another, still that 
individual could not fix upon the very 
person whose hand took the property, and 
consequently the whole of the criminals 
were acquitted of the capital part of the 
charge.- This, he thought, accounted 
much more naturally for the frequent 
instances of impunity which had oc- 
curred. The offence was that of feloni- 
ously taking property from the person of 
another. Grand larceny occurred where 
property was either taken from the person, 
or feloniously from a house, and it would 
therefore be aggravating the offence. He 
should propose to omit, in the description 
of the offence, stating whether it was pri- 
vately or not, in order to contra-distin- 
guish it from robbery, which was the tak- 
ing of property with violence ; although 
he thought it was an offence bordering 
upon it; as he believed, there were persons 
much disposed to use force upon such oc- 
casions should they meet with any resist- 
ance. He therefore thought, it was a 
felony that ought to be punished with 
more severity than mere simple larceny, 
and he should propose, that a punishment 
somewhat more adequate than that stated 
in the bill should be substituted ; leaving 
it at the same time in some degree to 
the discretion of the Judge, according 
to the circumstances of the case. His ob- 
ject was to get a punishment somewhat 
above that of mere larceny, and at the 
same time below that of a capital offence. 
He should propose that the highest punish- 
ment should be transportation for life, and 
that the lowest punishment should be 


transportation for a period not less than 7 
years. At the same time, it might be 
proper for the Judge to have it in his 
power to make a substitution for transport. 
ation, namely, imprisonment in the house 
of correction, for a period not exceedin 
three years. The learned gent. then con, 
cluded with proposing amendments to the 
effect he had stated. 


Mr. Windham opposed the principle of 3 


making transportation the minimum of pu- 
nishment for such offences as had been 
described. There might very justly exist 
doubts as to the degree of criminality exist. 
ing onthe part of the offender, and cer. 
tainly there should be no unnecessary 
restriction laid on, with respect to the 
equalization of the punishment to the crime 
itself. He recited an instance of the extreme 
severity of the law, in sentencing a poor 
young woman to transportation, for having, 
in a sort of jest, stolen one of her compa. 
nion’s bonnets, and who, after a consider. 
able time passed in captivity, made her 
escape with some other daring exiles, to 
the port of Timur, in China, in an open 
boat, after a passage of several thousand 
miles, through a most stormy sea, and un- 
paralleled suffering. 

Mr. Horner considered reform necessary 
for the purpose of bringing the law, as it 
now stood, to the original principles of its 
institution. He quoted a passage from 
Judge Biackstone before alluded to, stating 
that sir H. Spelman had, above a century 
before, lamented, that although all things 
had, since the original foundation of our 
law, on this head, in the time of the Saxon 
monarchy, extraordinarily increased in 
price, yet the life of man was daily grow- 


ing cheaper, by permitting it to be forfeited . 


for the peculation of the same sum for 
which it had been forfeited in the reign of 
the Saxons. It should therefore be the 
business of the present times to reduce the 
law to its ancient state; and if the same 
punishments were continued, to equalize 
them tothe crime, or in other words, to 
the value of the goods thus stolen. He 
felt it his duty to oppose the clause as too 
novel ; in fact, it was much more so than 
the bill itself; though the proposition 
came from an hon. member who was’*the 
more averse to the bill from the considera- 
tion of its tendency to innovation. Besides, 
the clause had come into the house under 
the most inauspicious circumstances, whilst 
the bill was in a committee, and without 
any notice. These circumstances could 
not escape the attention of the house, nor 
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fail to excite some degree of jealousy on | 


the subject. 
- Mr. Burton contended that transportation 


for limited periods failed often of produ- 
cing that salutary effect on the morals of 
the convicts which it was expected this 
mode of punishment would have had. If 
the punishment were only resorted to in 
such instances as would justify its continu- 
ance for life, it would be cutting off all 
hope of return to the old scene of their 
criminality, and probably correct those 
vicious propensities they had formerly in- 
dulged in. He concurred most heartily in 
remitting, in several instances, the punish- 
ment of death, for other less punishments. 
Though he was decidedly in favour of the 
system of giving a latitude to the discretion- 
ary power of the Judge, in proportioning 
the severity of the punishment to the na- 
ture of the crime. 

Mr. Abercromby considered it a defect 
in the law of England, not to extend trans- 
portation to the natural period of the cri- 
minal’s existence. He reprobated the 
idea of increasing the discretionary power 
of the judge. The law, he thought, 
should be clear, discriminatory, and deci- 
sive, and the less was left to the arbitrary 
will of the judge, the better. It had been 
said, that as there were many shades of 
difference, it would be better the judge 
should have a proportionate option: ad- 
mitting even this position, still it would 
not follow, that transportation for life 
would not be a national as well as an in- 
dividual advantage. Whatever might be 
the nature of the confinement, or punish- 
ment, as it was termed, of transportation, 
it was Certain, a temporary banishment 
was productive of no good effects to the 
morals of the convicts. Was it, then, pro- 
per to send so many’ young persons and 
children out to that colony for a short 
space, who, in the course of nature, might 
be expected to return pregnant with all 
the accumulated contagion of those more 
experienced offenders, who had grown old 
in habitual vice and mfamy? From his 
present view of the importance of this sub- 
ject, he assured the house he would early 
in the next session move, that a Committee 
be appointed to take into consideration 
what advantages had followed the intro- 
duction of the present system. 

Mr. Wharton, the chairman, thought the 
most regular way of introducing the pre- 
Sent clause to the consideration of the 
house, would be by first reporting pro- 
gress, and then moving in the house, that 
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an instruction be given to the committee 
to introduce the present clause, after which 
it might at leisure be discussed in the 
committee. 

Sir Samuel Romilly observed, that he had 
not justly incurred the censure so libe- 
rally bestowed on him, of indulging in 
wild theories. The imputation he thought 
unjust, and undeserved: his intentions 
were to restore, not to shake, the founda- 
tion of the common law. The clause he 
censured as altogether objectionable. The 
duration of the punishment for seven years 
was sufficient to answer all the purposes 
expected. He wished, if possible, the 
clause should be received, in order that it 
might be fully discussed, when the house 
was in possession of both the act itself and 
the clause in point. 

Sir Charles Bunbury thought very few of 
those transported for seven years ever 
were able to come back at the expiration 
of their sentence; this, so far from being 
a national benefit, was a national reflection 
on our justice.—The bill was then recom- 
mitted, and the clause added to it; and 
the house having resumed, the report was 
received, and ordered to be taken into fur- 
ther consideration on Wednesday. 

[Arrains or Spain.] Mr. Sheridan rose, 
and spoke as: follows :—* Mr. Speaker ; 
however I may regret that the proposition 
which I had the honour of giving notice 
that it was my intention to bring forward 
this evening, has been postponed until this 
late hour, and that the attention of the 
house must be considerably exhausted by 
the discussion which has just terminated, 
yet, sir, I still think it right to submit to 
their consideration, the important subject 
which was the object of that notice. I 
cannot conceal that a kind of negociation 
has been carrying on between my right 
hon. friend opposite (Mr. Canuing) and 
myself, in the course of which, my right 
hon. friend expressed his wish that 1 would 
put off my motion for this evening, because 
the distinguished persons who have lately 
come over to England to represent to the 
British government the state and disposi- 
tion of their native country, are at this 
very moment partaking of the hospitalities 
of his mansion. Sir, I allow that this was 
a strong reason on the part of my right 
hon. friend for desiring a postponement of 
this business; sor I believe, with ail my 
right hon. friend’s public spirit and enthu- 
siasm, that he has no very great mclination 
to lose a good dinner. But as my right 
hon. friend has detached 2 very able genes 
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ral (sir Arthur Wellesley) to represent 
him at his house, I feel less reluctant. at 
thus intruding on his patience, and shall 
therefore proceed, only expressing my 
hope, that that gallant officer may soon be 
detached on a more serious service; that 
he may soon be sent into Spain to repre- 


sent in that country the enthusiasm of 


England in her cause. In the first place, 
sir, I wish to correct an idea which has 
gone abroad, that I entertained the folly, 
the: presumption, the ill-judgment, and the 
bad taste of wishing to teach his ma- 
jesty’s ministers how to conduct thenr- 
selves in the existing circumstances. All 
I desire, sir, is to win the attention of the 
house to the present situation of Spain. 
Having communicated the tenor of my 
motion on a former evening to my right 
hon. friend opposite, and my intention not 
having been disapproved by my right hon. 
friend, I own I was surprised to find that 
his right hon. and learned colleague ima- 
gined that my motion would tend to em- 
barrass his majesty’s government. After 
the communication to which I have allud- 
ed, I expected that he would give me cre- 
dit for'having no such object in view. On 
the other hand, I experienced something 
like rebuke from my hon. friend near me 
(Mr. Whitbread), who seemed to think 
that I was going to bring forward a motion 
which was to save administration from all 
responsibility on the subject. Now really, 
sir, this was a most unfortunate outset on my 
part. I meant to do neither the one thing 
nor the other. And here I must say, thatal- 
though no man living more highly respects 
the political probity and ability of my 
hon. friend, as well as the estimable qua- 
lities of his private character, yet when 
he gets up to rebuke me for doing that 
which appears to me to be my duty, 1 am 
free to. confess, while I applaud his judg- 
ment—his understanding—the deliberation 
with which: he decides on questions of im- 
portance—that if there be any one point 
in his character on which I should not be 
disposed to dwell with the greatest satis- 
faction, it would be his deterence to the 
epinions of others, or his doubt with re- 
spect to hisown. I am placed, sit, in this 
dilemma ; that while my hon. friend ac- 
cuses me of a disposition to.cover adminis- 
tration, the right hon. and learned chan- 
cellor of the exchequer suspects me of an 
imtention.to do it all the mischief in my 
power.. Sir, I may be wrong; Iam far 
from wishing ministers to embark in any 
rash and romantic enterprise in favour of 


Spain ; but, sir, if the enthusiasm and ani- 
mation, which now exists in a part of 
Spain, should spread over the whole of that 
country, I am convinced that since the 
first burst of the French revolution, there 
never existed so happy an opportunity for 
Great Britain to strike a bold stroke for the 
rescue of the world. But, sir, it is said, 
‘if you do not distrust the administration, 
why discuss this subject in parliament!’ Sir, 
Iwill tell youwhy. Iam disposed to trust 
administration. But I wish to demand two 
things: I wish first to declare, that, in m 
opinion, we must not deal in dribblets ; 
we must do much or nothing. Why do | 
make this declaration ? Because no ca- 
binet which has hitherto existed in this 
country—not even excepting that with 
which I had the honour of being connected 
—has pursued simply and plainly one 
clear and distinct object. Instead of 
striking at the core of the evil, the admi- 
nistrations of this country have hitherto 
contented themselves with nibbling at the 
rind. In this censure, I must not include 
an hon. friend near me, nor Mr. Burke. 
They would have proceeded directly and 
completely to the object which they had 
in view, or they would not have advanced 
to ita step. But with these exceptions, 
the ministers of England have pursued a 
petty policy; they have gone about 
filching sugar islands, and neglecting all 
that was dignified and all that was con- 
sonant to the truly understood interests of 
their country. I wish therefore, sir, to let 
Spain know, that the conduct which we 
have pursued we will not persevere in, but 
that we are resolved fairly and fully to 
stand up forthe salvation of Europe. The 
next demand I have to make, sir, is, that 
if a co-operation with Spain be expedient, 
it should be an effectual co-operation. I 
repeat, that Iam far from prompting his 
majesty’s government to engage in any 
rash romantic enterprise; but, if upon 
ascertaining the state of the popular mind 
in Spain, they find it is warmed: by a pa- 
triotic and enthusiastic ardour, then, sir, 
all I ask is, that that feeling should be 
met here with corresponding energy and 
enthusiasm. Bonaparte has hitherto run 
a most vietorious race. Hitherto he has 
had to contend against princes without 
dignity, and ministers without wisdom. 
He has fought against countries in which 
the people have been indifferent as_ to his: 


success ; he has yet to learn what it is to 


fight against a country im which the peo- 
ple are animated with one spirit to resist 
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him. So far, sir, from bringing forward a 
motion prematurely to embarrass his ma- 
jesty’s government, I solemnly declare, 
that, if the opportunity to which I have 
alluded of a vigorous interference on the 
art of England should arise, the present 
_ administration shall have from me as cor- 
dial and as sincere a support as if the man 
whom I most loved were restored to life 
and power. Is this a vain discussion ? 
Let those who think so look at the present 
state of Europe. Will not the animation 
of the Spanish mind be excited by the 
knowledge that their cause is espoused, 
not by ministers alone, but by the parlia- 
ment and the people of England? If 
there be a disposition in Spain to resent 
the insults and injuries, too enormous to 
be described by language, which they 
have endured from the tyrant of the earth, 
will not that disposition be roused to the 
most sublime exertion, by the assurance 
that their efforts will be cordially aided 
by agreat and powerful nation? Sir, I 
think this a most important crisis. Never 
was any thing so brave, so generous, so 
noble, as the conduct of the Asturians. 
They have magnanimously avowed their 
hostility to France, they have declared 
war against Bonaparte; they have no 
retreat ; they are resolved to conquer, or 
to perish in the grave of the honour and 
the independence of their country. It is 
that the British government may advance 
to their assistance with a firmer step, and 
with a bolder mien, that I have been anx- 
ious to afford this opportunity to the Bri- 
tish parliament, of expressing the feelings 
which they entertain on the occasion. I 
move, sir, “ That an humble Address be 
presented to his majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased to direct that there be 
laid before this house, copies of such Pro- 
clamations as have been received by his 
majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and which have been issued since 
the arrival of the French army at Madrid ; 
whether by the Spanish Government, the 
French Commander in Chief, or by per- 
sons since claiming to act on behalf of the 
Spanish nation.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning replied nearly as 
follows :—Mr. Speaker, I am disposed to 
give every credit to my right hon. friend 
for his motives in agitating this subject, 
and I can assure him, that he is very much 
mistaken if he imagines that it was intend- 
ed to cheek or rebuke him, by any thing 
that was said on a recent evening from 
this side of the house. At that time al- 


though I was in possession of my right 
hon. triend’s communication, my right hon. 
friend near me was not so._ Sir, 1 could 
very easily shew my right hon. friend that 
it is impossible to produce the papers for 
which he has moved; some, because they 
havegnot reached his majesty’s govern- 
ment™in an authenticated form; others, 
because they are not accurately described 
in the motion ; and all, because if we were 
in possession of the information which 
they contain, it would be highly improvi- 
dent in us at the present moment, to com- 
municate that information to the world. 
While I state this, however, sir, I hope my 
right hon. friend will not misunderstand 
me so much as to suppose that I impute to 
him any blame for this proceeding, or that 
I undervalue the pledge which he has 
given us of his support in any plan of ac- 
tive operations which it may be deemed 
advisable to adopt with respect to Spain ; 
the more especially when it is considered 
that in that pledge may be implied the 
support of those persons with whom my 
right hon. friend is accustomed to act in 
parliament, and of whose body he is so 
eminent and distinguished a member. Sir, 
I should have been far from charging my 
right hon. friend with blame, even had he 
gone so far as to chalk out to his majesty’s 
ministers the line of conduct that in his 
opinion it would be expedient for them to 
pursue. From this he has abstained. In- 
disposed as I should have been to censure 
my right hon. friend, had he proceeded to 
that extent, I cannot but feel that his 
speech, moderate as it has been, calls for 
such a general disclosure of the sentiments 
of his majesty’s ministers as may be made 
without hazard, without a dishonourable 
compromise, and without exciting expec- 
tations which may never be realised. It 
is therefore, sir, | declare to the house and 
to the country, that his majesty’s minis- 
ters see with as deep and lively an interest 
as my right hon. friend, the noble struggle 
which a part of the Spanish nation is now 
making to resist the unexampled atrocity 
of France, and to preserve the: independ- 
ence of their country; and that there ex- 
ists the strongest disposition on the part of 
the British government to afford every 
practicable aid in a contest so magnani- 
mous. In endeavouring to afford this aid, 
sir, it will never occur to us to consider 
that a state of war exists betwen Spain and 
Great Britain. We shall proceed upon the 
principle, that any nation of Europe that 
starts up with a determination to oppose a 
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power which, whether professing insidious 
peace or declaring open war, is the com- 
mon enemy of all nations, whatever may 
be the existing political relations of that 
nation with Great Britain, becomes instant- 
ly our essential ally. In that event his 
majesty’s ministers will have three objects in 
view. ‘The first, to direct the unitéd ef- 
forts of the two countries against the com- 
mon foe; the second, to direct those 
efforts in a way which shall be most bene- 
ficial to the new ally; the third, to direct 
them in a manner conducive to peculiarly 
British interests. But, sir, of those objects, 
the last will be out of the question as com- 
pared with the other two. These are the 
sentiments with which his majesty’s go- 
vernment are inspired. To the measures 
which these sentiments may dictate, they 
confidently look for the support of parlia- 
ment and of the country. It cannot, sir, 
be expected that I should say whether we 
think the erisis arrived, or whether we an- 
ticipate its speedy approach, when the sen- 
timents which I have described must be 
called into action. It is sufficient that I 
have stated what we feel, and what we 
intend. For the reasons, sir, which J have 
before mentioned, I am compelled to dis- 
sent from my right hon. friend’s motion. 

Mr. Ponsonby pertectly agreed with the 
right hon. gent. in the objections he had 
made to the motion of his right hon. friend, 
and early foresaw those objections. He 
thought there was much of the informa- 
tion sought for that they could not grant; 
and of the little they had, perhaps none 
that it would be prudent to communicate. 
In such circumstances, neither he, nor any 
man as ignorant upon the subject as he 
acknowledged himself to be, could attempt 
to advise his majesty’s ministers what 
course to pursue, when their conrse was 
ultimately to be regulated by that infor- 
mation of which they were exclusively 
possessed. He therefore could not divine 
the object of the motion of his right hon. 
friend. He denied, for himself, that it 
would operate upon him as a pledge of 
his future opinions upon the conduct of 
his majesty’s ministers in this important 
crisis ; as, until he had witnessed it, he 
could not possibly judge of it. 

Mr. Whtbread, as his right hon. friend 
had devoted the greater part of the exor- 
dium of his speech upon him, hoped he 
should be allowed to say a very few words. 
In the first place, his right hon. friend had 
mistaken him, when he had represented 
him as anxious to load ministers with all 


the responsibility of acting in the present 
instance, and not willing to share in that 
responsibility. He had not expressed an 
such sentiment: but though his right hon, 
friend had done so much justice to his pri- 
vate probity, he had accused him of per. 
tinacity. He should certainly, in the 
present instance, so far adhere to this 
pertinacity, that, as he had uniformly ar. 
raigned the measures of the present admi- 
nistration since they came into office, .as 
he had uniformly distrusted and doubted 
them, he should not now begin to give 
them gratuitously his confidence upon a 
great and most important crisis. At the 
same time, he was positively against giving 
the information required. He had been 
often reproved as a man too prompt in 
calling for information : in the present 
case, he knew how to draw the line. It 
was, however, a topic of national feeling ; 
and he was well aware, when his right hon, 
friend, like another Timotheus, seized the 
golden lyre, what an enthusiasm he would 
excite: but he doubted very much if such 
enthusiasm might not be productive of 
more harm than good, if prematurely 
called forth before the brave Spaniards 
were furnished with means of resisting 
their formidable foe. When he heard so 
much said, inthe usual tone, of Buonaparte, 
calling him the merciless despot, severe 
tyrant, plunderer, common enemy of man- 
kind, he wished from his heart that Eng- 
land could. come into the cause with clean 
hands. He commented upon the third 
object of this country, in case of a co- 
operation with Spain, and wished it had 
been altogether omitted ; it was the nar- 
row policy of subjecting the interests of 
the great cause in which they were en- 
gaged to the minor concerns of British 
objects, British views, and British interests 
exclusively. 

Mr. Secretary Canning rose to explain 
a misconception which the hon. gent. 
seemed to feel, as to what he had stated 
respecting the objects to be prosecuted in 
the contest. He had mentioned British 
objects on that occasion, for the purpose 
only of disclaiming them as any part of 
the considerations which influenced his 
majesty’s government. In this contest in 
which Spain was embarked, no interest 
could be so purely British as Spanish suc+ 
cess ; no conquest so advantageous for 
G. Britain, as conquering from France 
the complete integrity of the dominions 
of Spain inevery quarter of the world. 

Mr. Whitbread was glad that he had 
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jven the right hon. gent. the opportunity 
of making this explanation. 
Mr. Windham, though there were many 
important topics belonging to this ques- 
tion, and arising out of the discussion as far 
as.it had hitherto gone, did not mean to 
offer any observation uponthem, He had 
then risen only to touch upon one or two 
particulars, which were more personal 
than any general reference to the general 
situation of the country; the one that it 
might not be misunderstood, and the other 
to rectify a mistake that might prevail 
respecting it. And here he must observe 
the gloomy prospect held up at the onset 
by the bad specimens of candour, open- 
ness, and ingenuousness, with which the 
right hon. gent. had endeavoured to con- 
strue the sentiments expressed by his right 
hon. friend, as pledging the whole of those 
who acted with him to a general support 
of the measures of administration. [A 
cry of No, from the treasury bench.] If 
not to their other measures, to those at 
least which might be connected with the 
object which his right hon. friend had in 
view. He had felt it necessary on his 
part todisclaim being included in any such 
pledge, and he hoped this construction of 
the right hon. gent. was ‘not a specimen of 
the openness which the house was to ex- 
pect in the progress of this transaction. 
The points upon which he wished to touch 
were, first, the advice which had been 
given by his right hon. friend to ministers, 
either to do a great deal, or to do nothing 
in this case. If his right hon. friend meant 
by doing a great deal, to send a large 
force to the assistance of Spain, he feared 
that we should not be able to do that. 
But it was not thence to be concluded that 
nothing was to be done. Though we could 
not assist them in the highest degree, it 
did not follow that we might not do what 
would be extremely serviceable to them. 
The part of his right hon. friend’s senti- 
ments in which he completely concurred, 
was that in which he recommended not 
to adopt the conduct that had been pur- 
sued in former wars since the commence- 
ment of the French revolution. It was his 
decided opinion, that we should not mix 
little British interests with this important 
question. He was happy to agree with 
his right hon. friend on this point; though 
he could not concur with him as to the 
alternative, or admit his conclusion, that 
if a great deal could not be done, nothing 
was to be done. The other point upon 
which he wished to touch, related to the 


general censure which his right hon. friend 
had passed upon the conduct of all late 
administrations. He was ready to admit 
that this. censure was just in general, but 
he denied that it would apply to the last 
administration, of which he had the honour 
of being a member. He defied any gen- 
tleman to prove one instance in which it 
would apply. Ifthey could not show any 
such instance, they should receive his 
statement with more temper. He did not 
claim any praise for that administration, 
because it had not an opportunity of in- 
curring the censure. He was anxious to 
urge as strongly as his right hon. friend the 
propriety of encouraging hopes for the re- 
storation of Europe,‘in that way alone in 
which they were likely to be realised. He 
had often been reproached for enthusiasm 
on this subject ; but he trusted he should 
not be readily reproached again, inasmuch 
as his impressions, though late, had been 
adopted, It seemed now to be admitted, 
that the only way of overturning revolu- 
tionary despotism, was by. aiding the in- 
ternal means of a country with external 
co-operation.. Now, there was nothing 
external but England ; it was Buonaparte 
and France every where beside, and those 
who would not take to the pinnace or the 
long-boat in the late storm, were now 
glad to catch at any broken oar, or frag- 
ment ofa plank. When Europe was un- 
subdued; when Austria was entire; when 
Prussia was a formidable military power ; 
when Italy was not yet parcelled out ; 
and Spain itself was whole ; the internal 
state of la Vendée held out the fairest 
hepe of arresting the progress of the revo- 
lution. What then had been neglected, 
was now looked up to with sanguine ex- 
pectation; and the only hope now was, 
that this insurrection in Spain, might prove 
a la Vendée. Here he should recur to 
the expectation, or rather deprecation of 
his right hon. friend, that we should mix 
no little interests in the contest, but con- 
duct it on the principles stated by the right 
hon. gent. in his second speech. We 
should remember how great an arrear we 
had to settle, how much Spain had to for- 
get im consequence of the outrage which 
she sustained in the capture of her frigates. 
Were they prepared to restore them, and 
prove to Spain the disinterestedness with 
which we were to embark in her cause ? 
As to the advantage or disadvantage of 
bringing this motion forward at this time, 
he owned he did not agree with the sen- 
timents of his right hon. friend. He 
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thought that a demonstration of the dispo- 
sition to promote the cause of Spain made 
to that house, to the country, and to the 
Spanish nation, might be productive of 
advantage. But though he felt this im- 
pression, it was still to be apprehended, 
that such a demonstration might have the 
effect of influencing the Spanish nation to 
its ruin. He had no objection however, 
to the expression of a disposition on the 
part of the country, to support all rational 
measures that might be necessary to aid 
the eflorts of the Spanish people. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that enough 
had been said as to the discussion of the 
motion, in what had fallen from the right 
hon. gent. who brought it forward, and 
from his right hon. friend who followed 
him ; yet certain topics had been touched 
upon by other gentlemen in the course 
of the which rendered it impossi- 
ble for him to pass them over without ob- 
servation. Undoubtedly, a diflerence of 
opinion might exist as to the propriety of 
bringing forward the motion ; but of this 
he was convinced, that in the view which 
the right hon. gent. had taken of the sub- 
ject, no mischief could possibly arise from 
the discussion. He did not press any pro- 
position upon his majesty’s ministers 
which required any improper disclosure. 
It had been brought forward by a right 
hon. gent., who, on all occasions of diffi- 
culty, in every crisis of the country, waving 
all political hostility, had uniformly come 
forward in support of the country. The 
hon. gentlemen opposite were, unquestion- 
ably, not pledged by the sentiments ex- 
pressed by that right hon. gent. to a gene- 
ral support of government. It was not an 
irrational pledge of that description to 
which his right hon. friend had adverted, 
and, if the gentlemen on the other side 
were not disposed to concur in the feelings 
and sentiments of that right hon. gent., if 
they felt not a disposition to assist the 
Spanish nation on this opening for resist- 
ance to the tyranny of France, they cer- 
tainly were at liberty to pursue what cause 
they might deem most expedient. But 
on this, as on every former occasion, they 
seemed in language to have disowned the 
right hon. gent. who had from such laud- 
able motives brought forward this ques- 
tion. The house and the country would 
not fail to contrast the tone of that right 
hon. gent.’s speech with the chilling lan- 
guage of the hon. gentlemen on the bench 
with him.—He had to regret the course of 
the observations pursued by the right hon. 
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gent. who spoke last in the latter part of 
his speech, in bringing forward some topics 
between the two nations, at a time when 
eee co-operation of both was necessary for 
the salvation of the world. It was nota. 
course which any true patriotism would 
recommend at such atime, to remind that 
nation that England was the power to op. 
press it by the plunder of its frigates, and 
this, too, when the object of the right hon, 
gent. was to disclaim any pledge to sup- 
port the contest. Then, again, the right 
hon. gent. had adverted to all the topics 
of the last fifteen years, and certainly it 
was not with a good grace that such con- 
demnation came from that right hon. gent., 
who had been so long during that period 
in office. But no gentleman was more 
ready to condemn any principle, which he 
might have once entertained; and it ap- 
peared that he was always in opposition to 
all the governments of which he had been 
a meinber, though he generally remained 
in office to the last. Surely, when the 
right hon. gent. stated, that no British ob- . 
jects were to be prosecuted in this contest, 
he could not mean to contend that objects 
of British interest, which might not be 
connected with Spanish objects, should not 
be attended to; at any rate, it was not for 
that right hon. gent. to maintain such a 
doctrine; he who had sent out a force to 
Alexandria, who had diverted a considera- 
ble part of the forces of the empire to 
Buenos Ayres, and who had even dis- 
patched an expedition to the other side of 
South America, for the purpose of support- 
ing the cause of Europe by an attack 
upon the back of Spanish America. It 
was rather strange that the right hon, 
gent. should be so fond of returning to the 
charge of ship-stealing, when he had him- 
self sent a fleet to Constantinople, not to 
support the Russians, but to bring away 
the Turkish fleet, whilst the troops which 
were necessary for the success of the ex- 
pedition had been sent, not to Constanti- 
nople, but Alexandria. That right hon. 
gent., too, had dispatched another expedi- 
tion to Lisbon, the only force he had em- 
ployed in Europe, and for the purpose of 
bringing away the Portuguese fleet. He 
could assure the right hon. gent., that the 
present administration in the conduct they 
should adopt, would not follow his practi- 
cal example, but act upon the result of 
their best and soundest judgment in 
adopting such measures as might, under 
all the circumstances of the case, be most 
condueive to the great and important ob- 
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‘ect which they had in view. As to what 
had been said respecting the extent ot the 
assistance to be afiorded, he was aware of 
the justice of what had fallen from the 
right hon. gent. who had brought forward 
the motion, and if the occasion should 
arise, he could assure that right hon. gent., 
the country was in a situation to afford 
effectual assistance. When he considered 
the contrast between the patriotic senti- 
ments of that right hon. gent. and the 
language of those around him, who were 
disposed to throw worse than cold water 
upon the hopes of the retrieval of Europe, 
he was sorry to see him sit amongst them, 
but he was confident that the country 
would do justice to that right hon. gen- 
tleman. 

Earl Temple regretted that the discussion 
had taken place, and was sorry for the 
manner in which the question had been 
discussed. However important the lesson 
of his noble friend as to recrimination, and 
the consistency of remaining in a govern- 
ment with which he differed, he must re- 
gret that the people of Spain, who looked 
to this country for support, should find 
that this question had been made a ground 
of recrimination by gentlemen on both 
sides of the house. He hoped that the 
principle stated by his right hon. friend, 
of considering any power that should be 
at war with France as in alliance with us, 
would not be acted upon to the full ex- 
tent. He thought that they should not be 
considered as our allies any longer than 
whilst they would fight with us to obtain 
a secure and honourable peace. 

Mr. Secretary Canning again explained. 
He had been misunderstood by his noble 
friend, if he had supposed him to have 
stated the principle to that extent. He 
had intended expressly to say, that we 
should consider all powers embarked in 
hostility with France as our allies, engaged 
in a common object for the attainment of 
a safe and honourable peace, and not for 
purposes of perpetual war. 

Earl Temple was glad he had given his 
right hon. friend an opportunity of making 
this satisfactory explanation. 

Mr. Sheridan did not feel it necessary to 
reply. His object was to awaken the 
country to the opportunity which, if the 
information from Spain was true, might 

lead to the rescue of Europe, and to the 
release of oppressed countries from the 
grasp of a ruthless conqueror. He had, 
lowever, no objection to withdraw his mo- 
tion, convinced that much benefit must 

Vou. XI. 


accrue even from the present discussion.— 
The motion was then withdrawn. 

[Vore or Crepit.] On the motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the house 
resolved itself into a committee of supply. 
The right hon. gent. stated to the commit- 
tee, that the Vote of Credit, of which he 
had given notice, was 2,500,000/. ; but as 
300,000/. the amount of the Sicilian sub- 
sidy, which was to be defrayed out of that 
vote, had since been granted to his majesty 
by parliament, he proposed to vote only 
2,200,000/. The following sums were 
then voted: Vote of Credit for Great Bri- 
tain 2,200,000!: Vote of Credit for Ire- 
land 500,000/: Board of First Fruits in Ire- 
land 10,000/: Charge of Treasury in Ire- 
land 6,000/: Protestant Dissenting Minis- 
ters 9,1591. 4s. 

[Forricn Property tx THE Funps.} The 
order of the day being read for the house 
to resolve itself into a committee of ways 
and means, 

Mr. Bankes moved, “ That the account 
of the amount of all exemptions granted 
to foreigners, in respect of the duty on di- 
vidends in the various funds of Great Bri- 
tain, and on the dividends of the East 
India and South Sea Companies, under the 
property tax, in the year ending 5th April 
1807, be referred to.the said committee.’ 

Mr. Magens opposed the measure in 
contemplation, as contrary to our estab- 
lished policy. He was persuaded that if 
the property of foreigners was to be sub- 
jected to this tax, it would prove extremely 
injurious to the prosperity and wealth of 
this country. 

Mr. Sharp was sorry that the subject 
had been mentioned at all. The sum was 
extremely small, but the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple would be great. No advantage could 
be derived from such a measure as this, 
that would be at all equal to the injury 
which it would produce. 

Sir T. Turton said that the income tax 
was in its operation altogether unjust and 
oppressive ; but there was no part of it 
more unjust than this exemption. It was 
fair, reasonable and proper, that foreigners 
who had property in the funds should 
equaily with the subjects of this country 
pay for the security of that property. - 

Mr. W. Smith did not think the measure 
unjust ; but at the sanie time, he thought 
that it was impolitic to press it at present. 

Lord H. Petty observed that the tax in 
question was not a property tax, but one 
on the profits derived from property. It 
would have been impossible to have got 
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at the profits of foreigners, till the arrange- 
ment with the bank for. detaining the tax 
upon the dividends. But it was not the 
intention of that arrangement to include 
foreign property. He maintained that 
we had no right to meddle with it; and if 
we had, it would not be expedient. 

Mr. Bankes denied that there could be 
any injustice in this measure, as the state 
had certainly an eminent dominion over 
the property, and the utmost that fo- 
reigners could expect was, to be placed on 


’ the same footing with the natives of this 


country. He asserted that the exemption 
originated, and had been continued, in 
prejudice and delusion. Foreigners placed 
their money in our funds for their own ad- 
vantage, from the superior security and 
profit which they afforded. There was no 
reason why they should not pay for this. 
They were generally aliens ; and though 
this country owed them justice, they were 
entitled to no favour from it. 

Mr. Windham thought, that good policy 
was in favour of the exemption, as the ad- 
vantage we derived from foreign property, 
as it stood at present, was greater than any 
we could have from the tax imposed on al] 
that would then remain. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had attended much to this subject, 


-and felt much embarrassment how to 


give his vote. If he voted against the 
motion at present, he confessed that he 
should do so from a deference to character, 
and to what had been done before, con- 
trary to the inclination of his own opinion. 
He took a review of the arguments on 
this subject, and observed that he did not 
see any reason in point of justice that 
would exempt foreigners more than the 
people of this country. But there were 
considerations of policy that appeared to 
him to render it inexpedient to alter the 
system at the present moment, though he 
did not cenceive that the imposition of 
the tax would withdraw any material por- 
tion of this property from our funds. But 
the principal reason that induced him to 
oppose the measure at the moment, was, 
that it might produce a very bad effect, 
by persuading our enemy, that his mea- 
sures against us had in some degree suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr. Hibbert said, that from the tenor of 
the debate, he conjectured that the subject 


- would not be brought forward very soon 


again for discussion ; and he was anxious, 
by more than a silent vote on this occasion, 
to express his decided opposition to the 


measure proposed, and more especial 
aftemthe hesitating negative given to it b 
the right hon. gent. who had just sat down, 


and whose speech was not calculated to ~ 


add confidence to foreigners who either 
had embarked or might embark their capi. 
tal on the credit of this country. There 
was a plain and familiar distinction which 
had not been noticed, but which yet a 

plied, in his opinion, both to the justice 
and_policy of the case. The foreigner 
who resided here, or who purchased land 
in this country, became, in common with 
all British subjects, a partner in the gene. 
ral risks of the state; but the foreigner 
who resided abroad and sent his Capital 
hither was a mere money lender, and could 


not be considered as a partner. The 


former we could justly subject to his pro. 
portion of the cost of the common secu- 
rity ; but we could not, with equal pro. 
priety, say to the latter, “ We have had 
a bad year, our affairs are not prosperous, 
and we must, therefore, deduct a part of 
the interest which we contracted ‘to pay , 
upon the money you lent to us.” We 
might say, indeed, if it should suit us to 
say so, “ your money is a burthen tous; 
we do not want it, you have forced it upon 
us against our inclinations; take it away, or 
we will reduce or withhold the customary 
interest ;”? but we could not in justice, 
without any such notice, surprize the fo 
reign money lender by a tax. The same 
distinction applied to the policy of the 
case; those embarked in the same risk 
with us had not the power, even if they 
had the wish, to wishdraw themselves, and 
we were sure of their co-operation by the 
durable tie of a common interest. It 
might happen that, in order to preserve 
our independence against the great op- 


pressor of Europe, we might find it neces- ‘ 


sary to sacrifice not merely a tenth, buta 
quarter or even a moiety of our income in 
the form of a property tax ; and while the 
expediency of levying such a tax gene- 
rally and impartially upon all that were 
in theSame concern with us was indisputa- 
ble, it was surely questionable how far we 
should attempt to extend it to those who 
could withdraw their aid at pleasure, and 
whose confidence, however occasionally 
useful to us, was not likely to be increased 
by the unprosperous situation of our affairs. 
He was unwilling, at so late an hour, to 
enter into the consideration of the expe- 
diency and utility of inviting and retain- 
ing foreign capital in this country. « It 
was a question which should be considered 
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relatively to our character as a commer- 
cial country, and not merely as it would 
aflect us under a temporary flux of capi- 
tal finding its way into the funds, the con- 
sequence of a casual and lamentable in- 
terruption of our foreign commerce. ‘The 
great advantages which, under ordinary 
circumstances, were to be derived from a 
capital thus obtained in the support of our 
funds and the encouragement of the vari- 
ous departments of our national industry 
were, in his mind, toe obvious and con- 
siderable to be treated with indifference. 
He gave, therefore, to the proposition of 
the hon.-gent. in this first and preparatory 
stage of it, an opposition, not grounded on 
a regard to times and circumstances, but 
most decisive and unqualified.—The mo- 


_ tion was then put, and negatived. 


‘ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 16. 


[Bank oF IrELanp.] Lord Grenville ad- 
verted to the bill then before the house for 
renewing the Charter of the Bank of Ire- 
land, and expressed hissurprise that the for- 
mer charter of the bank had not been laid 
before the house. He would, however, 
shortly proceed to state the grounds of his 
intended motion. At the time of granting 
the charter of the bank of Ireland, in 
1783, the penal laws against the catholics, 
that horrid code which all men now joined 
in condemning, had been happily repeal- 
ed. There remained, however, disqualifi- 
cations which prevented catholics from 
holding any office either in the state or 
in corporations. In the year 1793 the 
greater part of these disqualifications were 
repealed, and with the exception of a few 
offices, they were allowed to hold gene- 
rally, oflices in the state, and also in lay ‘ 
corporations. They were allowed to be 
colonels of regiments, governors of for- 
tresses, and to rise to eminent stations 
in all the professions. The question here 
was, whether, in allowing them to hold 
any of these important offices, it was in- 
tended to exclude them from the office of 
governor or director of the bank of Ireland. 
‘There was a contrariety of opinion amongst 
men eminent in the law upon this subject, 
and thus a considerable doubt had arisen. 
By the act of 1793, Roman-catholics were 
allowed to hold the offices mentioned, 
notwithstanding any statute or bye-law; 
the word charter was not mentioned, and 


from this omission it was argued by some 


eminent men, that catholics being ex- 
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cluded from the direction of the bank 
under the original charter, were not eligi- 
ble under the operation of the act of 1793, 
in consequence of the word charter not 
being mentioned in that act. Other 
men of eminence in the law were of the 
contrary opinion, that the intention of the 
legislature to admit catholics was evident, 
and that they were eligible under that act, 
the omission of the word < charter,’ being 
of no consequence. This doubt was not 
remedied in the bill before the house, it 
being there left as it was. That house 
had the superior advantage of calling for 
the opinion of the Judges, and he thought 
this was a case in which that opinion 
ought to be called for. A doubt existed 
as to the law: and what was the proper 
course to take to solve that doubt, but te 
put a question to his majesty’s Judges? 
This was so plain and obvious, that he was 
at a loss to anticipate any argument that 
could be urged against it. If it was said, 
it was of no importance, a question must 
surely be considered of importance which 
related to the privileges of four millions 
of his majesty’s subjects. If it was said, 
there was no doubt, the doubt was acknow- 
ledged in the bill now before the house ; 
and it was, in his opinion, of great im- 
portance that it should be set at rest, par- 
ticularly when it was considered that this 
bill was to continue for 31 years. His 
lordship concluded by moving to refer a 
question to the Judges for their opinion as 
to the point, whether under the operation 
of the act of 1793, combined with other 
acts, and the Bank Charter act, Romane 
catholics were eligible to hold and exer- 
cise the office of governor or director of 
the bank of IreJand. 

Lord Hawkesbury thought such a mode of 
proceeding as that advised by the noble 
baron whoily unprecedented, or at least 
highly inconsistent with the usual practice 
of the house. The bill before their lord- 
ships was strictly and directly a financial 
measure, and on such measures were it 
necessary to take the opinion of the 
Judges, the public business would be at a 
stand, or be protracted to an insufferable 
length of time. The point which the 
noble baron’s motion involved was only 
an incidental one, and left the law as it 
now stood. He was therefore at a loss to 
conceive with what practical good effect 
his acceding to the noble baron’s motion 
could be attended. It was open to a 
catholic, should the proprietors of the bank 
think proper to select him, to bring his 
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case into a court of law, or to take the 
opinion of the Irish judges upon it in the 
exchequer court; or if their decision did 
not satisfy him, to bring his case before 
that house by writ of error. Then would 
be the moment to discuss and decide the 
point of law, and not on the present occa- 
sion. Otherwise it would be prejudging 
the question, now to take the opinion of 
the Judges upon it. Besides, were the 
Judges to say the catholics were eligible, 
would the house immediately proceed to 
alter the law ? Was that the object which 
the motion. of the noble baron had ulti- 
mately in view? If so, he did not imagine 
the house was prepared to go that length. 
For his part, be had often stated what were 
his sentiments with regard to the claims 
of the catholics, and he would now again 
repeat them. His opinion and determina- 
tion was, to make his stand at the act of 
union; to maintain the laws as they stood 
at that period; to abide by the conces- 
sions that had been made up to that pe- 
riod ; but not to accede to any other that 
had since been called for. Concession, in 
his opinion, had gone as far as was compa- 
tible with the security of the constitution 
in church and state ; and nothing should 
bring him to endanger that security, by 
yielding to the further claims of the ca- 


tholics. 

The Duke of Norfolk contended that the 
noble secretary was doing that which he | 
himself was reprobating in others ; for he 
was prejudging the question, by the tone 
he assumed in ultimately deciding on the 
claims of the catholics. If the Judges de- 
cided that the catholics were eligible, he 
would move that the law be altered on the 
subject, if his noble friend who made the 
motion should not think proper to do so. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought it most 
extraordinary that the noble secretary of 
state should wish to keep the house in ig- 
norance, as to what was the law. It was 
said of catholic priests, that they wished 
to keep their flocks in ignorance, and pre- 
vent them even from reading holy writ ; 
and it might almost be supposed that the 
noble lord, in wishing to keep the house 
in ignorance, really cherished and acted 
upon the same’ principles. ‘Those noble 
lords, however, a a saw the greater danger 
in offices being held by catholics, must 
surely concur in endeavouring to ascertain 
the law upon this subject, as, if catho- 
lics were eligible to the direction of the 
‘Bank, the greatest danger to the state must 
in the opinion of those noble lords ensue. 


Instead of the plain and obvious way of 
ascertaining the law proposed by his no-_ 
ble friend, the noble secretary of state had 
recommended a law-suit ; first, there was - 
to be all the heat and animosity attendant 
upon a contested election, where catholic 
and protestant were directly opposed to 
each other; then a suit in a court of law; 
then an appeal to the exchequer chamber; 
and lastly, an appeal to that house, when 
the opinion of the Judges might be had: 
and thus there was’ to be a tedious litiga. 
tion, for the purpose of arriving at the 
very point now proposed by his noble 
friend. 

The Lord Chancellor could not agree to 
ask the opinion of the Judges unless it was 
proposed to legislate upon that opinion. 
It was, besides, a matter of great doubt 
with him, whether, supposing sucha ques- 
tion to be put, the Judges would not tell 
their lordships that they did not know 
what was meant by a Roman-catholic ; 
they knew that persons were excluded 
from certain offices who did not take cer- 
tain oaths, and it should not be disguised 
from the public, that this, after all, was 
the real question in all the discussions on 
the Catholic question ; namely, whether 

ersons who did not take certain oaths 
should be disqualified from holding certain 
offices ? With respect to this subject he 
thought it right to declare his opinion, 
that it would be an event deeply cala- 
mitous if the protestant ascendancy were 
weakened. He held the opinion which had 
been held by Russel, Somers, lord Hard- 
wicke, and other eminent men; that the 
support of the protestant church was inti- 
mately connected with the maintenance of 
our civil and religious liberties. He would 
not say, that under no circumstances 
ought turther concessions to be made to 
the catholics; but he could not foresee 
the circumstances in which such conces- 
sions would be politic. It should never be 
forgotten, in ccasidering this subject, that 
the guards which were necessary to main- 
tain our religious liberties were not the 
less necessary for the support of our civil 
liberties. He could see no ground for put- 
ting this question to the Judges, unless it 
was first ascertained that some legislative 
proceeding was to be founded upon it, nor 
had he heard of any doubt upon the sub- 
ject of the interpretation of the act. 

Lord Holland expressed his surprise that 
the noble and learned lord had declared 
opinions now which he did not do when 
the general question was under discussion, 
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and when they could have been fairly met. 
He thought it most extraordinary with 
respect to this question, that where the law 
was not understood, it should be argued 
that they ought not to adopt means for the 
purpose of understanding it. T his obscu- 
rity, which was now to be thrown into the 
science of legislation, reminded him of the 
metaphysics of Kant, and the poetry of 
Klopstock ; of the former it was said, by 
one of his ardent admirers, that he wrote 
most sublimely, that he had written what 
noman ever understood, and what he him- 
self did not understand. Klopstock wrote, 
when young, a poem entitled Creation, in 
which were some sublime passages, and 
some rather obscure ; two students at 
Leipsic, meeting with one of these obscure 
passages, which they could not under- 
stand, at length agreed to ask Klopstock 
himself for an explanation ; they met him 
at Hamburgh, and asked the question: his 
reply was, ‘I dare say what I wrote 
was very good, and very sublime ; I dare 
say I meant something, but I confess | 
cannot now tell what I did mean’ A 
similar obscurity was, it seemed, to be 
thrown over the point which it was now 
sought to explain. 

Lord Harrowby opposed putting a ques- 
tion to the Judges, on the ground that no 
practical good could be derived from it. 

Earl Spencer thought that in this instance 
there was clearly a doubt, and that the 
only way of getting rid of it was to have 
the opinion of the Judges. 

Lord Mulgrave saw no ground for put- 
ting the question, unless the house should 
previously determine to found on it some 
legislative proceeding. 

The Earl of Rosslyn thought it essen- 
tially desirable, that where doubts existed 
as to the construction of laws about to be 
continued, those doubts should be removed. 
No person could argue against the removal 
of the doubts existing in the case before 
their lordships, but those who thought it 
matter of perfect indifference whether 

‘catholics should or should not be directors 
of the bank of Ireland. To those who 
were adverse to the admission of catholics 
to the direction, and to those who were 
friendly to that admission, the removal of 
the doubts, confirmed by the very proviso 
of the present bill, for preserving to the 
catholics the full enjoyment of the rights 
granted in 1793, by the act of the Irish 
parliament, was matter of the greatest 
‘importance. 


Lord Grenville, in reply, observed, that 
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notwithstanding the ingenuity of the.noble 


lords who had opposed the proposition, 


they had failed in their reasoning. The 
arguments againstit had, indeed, amounted 
to all that could have been expected 
against so clear and obvious a proposition ; 
namely, nothing at all. He was now to 
learn, for the first time, that they were 
first to decide what should be law, and 
then to ask the Judges what was the law; 
they were first to enact, and then to ask 
for explanation. The noble and learned 
lord had said, that he had never heard of 
any doubt upon the subject ; this was 
most extraordinary ; they had heard in 
the course of the week of a want of com- 
munication amongst his majesty’s minis- 
ters, and here it appeared, that a clause 
had been expressly inserted in the bill in 
consequence of this doubt, which stated 
the doubt, and the introduction of which. 
had been assented to by one of the col- 
leagues of the noble and learned lord, and 
yet the noble and learned lord had never 
heard of any doubt upon the subject! It 
seemed, however, that instead of now as- 
certaining what the law was, the parties 
interested in that explanation were to have 
a beautiful |Jaw-suit and a delicious doubt ; 
they were to go into a court of law, and 
then they were to appeal to that house, 
where there were already upwards of one 
hundred appeals undecided, and then to 
wait till this question could be decided, 
when it might now be explained without 
any litigation! The noble and learned 
lord had talked of disguising the question 
respecting the catholics ; it was perfectly 
well known that the catholics were ex- 
cluded because they would not take cer- 
tain oaths ; but in this case, it was the 
catholics alone who were excluded, and 
the exclusion did not apply to any otber 
persons. His lordship said, that the noble 
lord had contended, that the case might be 
decided in due course of law, and that the 
Judges might give their opinion upon that 
case when brought before the house, and 
if it should be thought adviseable at a future 
period to open the direction of the baak to 
catholics it might bedone. With respect 
to the former part of the argument, it went 
to encourage litigation of the most trou- 
blesome and vexatious nature; and con- 
sidering the mass of appeals now before 
the house, when could this case be de- 
cided ? With respect to the latter part of 
the argument he, for one, was of opinion, 
that when this act should have once 
passed, no remedy could be applied to the 


| 


evil in the course of thirty years, for which 
the charter was granted. On all these 
grounds, he was decidedly of opinion that 
a question ought to be proposed to the 
Judges respecting the law of the case. 
The house then divided upon lord Gren- 

ville’s motion : 

Contents - 16; Proxies 17—33 

Not-contents 42; Proxies 52—9+ 

Majority - —61 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 16. 


[Finaxce Commitret.] Mr. Whitbread 
rose for the purpose of putting a question 
to an hon. gent. in his eye, the answer to 
which appeared to him necessary for the 
satisfaction of the public. As the session 
was drawing to a close, it was desirable 
to ascertain, whether or not the house and 
the country were to expect a report from 
the committee, at the head of which that 
hon. gent. so worthily presided. Rumours 


_ were afloat, that a Report of a very import- 


ant nature had been decided upon in the | 
committee. He was sure that the hon. 
gent. would not take it ill to be thus ques- 
tioned on the subject. 

Mr. Bankes, while he allowed that the 
oe put by the hon. gent. was a per- 
ectly fair one, declared that really he 
hardly knew how to answer it. He eould, 
only say, that for his own part, nothing 
had been wanting to enable the committee 
to lay before the house their report. Du- 
ring the present session almost every hour 
which was not occupied by his duty in 


_the house had been devoted to his duty 


above stairs. So far back as before the 
Easter recess, he had laid before the com- 
mittee the materials of a report which was 
complete as far as it related to himself to 
make it so. Unfortunately, a considerable 
difference of opinion existed in the com- 
mittee on the subject of that report, and 
the discussions upon it had proceeded to a 
much greater length than could have been 
expected or foreseen. Those discussions 
still continued. He could only repeat, 
that nothing should be wanting on his part 
to bring them to a speedy termination ; 
that in his opinion the report might be laid 
on the table of the house to-morrow ; and 
that he should very much lament that the 
circumstances which he had mentioned 
should operate to delay the presentation of 
it beyond the present session. 

Mr. Whitbread thanked the hon. gent. 
for his candid explanation, and disclaimed 
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the slightest intention to impute any blame 
to a gentleman, who, by the -anxiety 
which he uniformly manifested for the 
public service, was entitled to the complete 
confidence of the house and of the coun. 
try—Mr. Whitbread was to 
express the regret which he felt at learnin 
the probability that no report from the Fi- 
nance Committee would be presented du- 
ring the present session, when he was called 
to order by the Speaker, who observed, 
that there was no question before the 
house. \ 

[Commutation or TyTHEs 1N IRELANp.] 
Mr. M. Fitzgerald, (knight of Kerry) in 
what he was about to say, disclaimed all idea 
of any wish to embarrass government. In 
at all touching on this subject, he was anxi- 
ous chiefly for twothings; first, that minis- 
tersshould not suppose, from the paucity of 
petitions, that the question was not one. of 
very general interest in Ireland, or which 
they were on that account entitled to un- 
dervalue; secondly, he was anxious to 
prevent the people of Ireland from feeling 
any thing like distrust in those who were to 
bring forward these petitions. He felt him- 
self bound to refute the calumnies which had 
been propagated, alleging that the distur- 
bances in his county had been occasioned 
by the meeting to consider of the petition 
in question. It might be sufficient, in 
answer to this calumny, to state, that these 
disturbances had existed for years before, 
and that, after the meeting to consider of 
the Commutation of Tythes, they had 
abated rather than increased. ‘The same 
he could also state as to other petitions. 
Another stigma attempted to be fixed on 
the favourers of this measure was, that an 
improper advantage was sought to be got 
for the land owners, at the expence of the 
church. For his part, he disclaimed every 
idea of the kind. He wished that the 
church and clergy should have their rights 
preserved entire; but that the present 
mode of levying the tythes should be 
commuted for one more equal and less 
burthensome. This was no catholic ques- 
tion; it did not partake of a religious feel- 
ing ; it was supported by the county of 
Armagh, than which no county in Ireland 
was more, or rather so completely, protes- 
tant. It was a measure wished for by 
all classes, and even by the protestant 
clergy. He did not pretend to say that 
the petitions were so numerous as to 
entitle him to allege that it was at the mo- 
ment a measure of necessity ;. therefore he 
should not urge referring the petition to a 
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committee at present. He left it with mi- 
nisters, assuring them that the commuta- 
tion of tythes was necessary, and that no 
time was to be lost, after the commence- 
ment of the next session of parliament, in 
bringing it forward. He then moved, that 
the petition from the county of Kerry be 
referred to a committee of the whole house. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer availed 
himself of the opportunity afforded him by 
the right hon. gent.’s motion, distinctly to 
state that it was the intention of his ma- 
jesty’s government seriously to consider 
this business, of the importance of which 
they were completely convinced. He had 
already paid considerable attention to it 
himself, but he regretted to observe, that 
the further he went ‘into the examination, 
the more arduous did the task appear, and 
that the undertaking of applying a remedy 
to the evil, appeared to be beset with diffi- 
culties almost insurmountable. He re- 
peated, however, that every effort should 
be made to remove them. 

Mr. Parnell expressed his satisfaction at 
the sentiments which the house had just 
heard from the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Ponsonby considered this to be a 
question of importance to the well-being 
of Ireland. Any new mode of levying the 
tithes did, indeed, present numberless ob- 
stacles: he hoped, however, they were 
not insurmountable, but such as might be 
overcome to the satisfaction .of all parties 
by time and patience. He reposed all con- 
fidence in government that every means 
would be adopted to accomplish this ob- 
ject. 
General Mathew stated, that he held in 
his hand a Petition on the subject from the 
county of Tipperary, but that after what 
had fallen from the right hon. gent. he 
should refrain from presenting it. 

Sir G. Hill was anxious to know whe- 
ther or not his majesty’s government in- 
tended to take into their consideration the 
commutation of tithes in England-as well 
as in Ireland. He deprecated any inter- 
ference on this point in the one country 
which did not extend to the other. 

Mr. Herbert recommended, in strong 
terms, the measure of a commutation, which 
he was convinced would not be attended 
with any insuperable difficulty, and which 
he was satisfied would be as acceptable to 
the clergy as to the laity. He knew se- 
veral instances in which clergymen had 
declared to him that they would be willing 
to abate a sixth of their clerical revenue, 
if it could be collected with more facility, 


and in a manner less repugnant to their 
feelings. 

Mr. Burton was by no means of opinion 
that this was an easy subject. In that part 
of England, where for many years he had 
been engaged in the discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties, the adjustment of tithes 
had ever been attended with more com- 
plication and difficulty than any other 
matter which had fallen under his notice; 
and he had just been told by an hon. friend 
near him, that in the county of Devon a 
very vigorous attempt which had been 
made to arrange the commutation of tithes 
had been abandoned, on the experience 
of the impossibility of success. 

Mr. Sheridan trusted that the people of 
Ireland would not relax in their petitions 
to parliament on this subject, fully con- 
vinced as he was that whatever might be 
said by his majesty’s government, it was 
to parliament alone that eventually the 
must look for redress. He completely 
differed from the hon. and learned gent. 
who had just spoken, with’ respect to the 
nature of the difficulties by which this 
subject was surrounded. In his opinion 
they were difficulties which a little atten- 
tion might obviate. In cases of inclosure 
they were obviated at present, and he 
could not conceive why the principles 
which applied to inclosures might not be 
generally diffused over the whole system 
of the country. While he was on his legs 
he would say a few words on a subject in 
which he was more personally concerned, 
At the close of the last session of parlia- 
ment, in consequence of the passing of two 
bills, which as they were now legislative 
acts, he would not characterise in the 
terms of abhorrence which justly belonged 
to them, he had given a solemn notice of 
his intention early in the present session 
of parliament, to move for a committee to 
examine the general state of Ireland. On 
the meeting of parliament, however, he 
had been induced by the recommendation 
of those to whose advice he must ever 
listen with deference on all subjects, and 
more especiaily on every thing which re- 
lated to Ireland, to postpone his motion 
until after the discussion of the Catholic 
Petition; a discussion, the good eflects of 
which on the general feeling of the house 
and of the country, were very plainly dis- 
cernible. Since that discussion he had 
been induced still further to delay his mo- 
tion by various motives, of which the ap- 

roaching consideration of the subject im- 
mediately before the house, was one of the 
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most weighty ; and as that had been post- 
poned until so late a period, he should 
abandon all intention of bringing forward 
his motion during the present session. 

Mr. Ponsonby thanked his right hon. 
friend for his condescension ; stating that 
he had made the application, from an un- 
willingness again so suddenly to agitate 
a question which, so far from tranquillizing 
the people of Ireland, must have had a 
contrary eflect. 

Mr. sl Mr. Bastard, sir W. Elford, 
and Mr. Lockhart, each said a few words; 
after which, Mr. Fitzgerald obtained leave 
to withdraw his motion. 

[Exprrinc Laws Bitt.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved the order of the 
day for the house going into a committee 


_on the bill for remedying inconveniences 


resulting from the expiration of certain 


laws. 


Mr. Sheridan objected to the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair. Why did not ministers 
prevent those inconveniences which they 
now called upon parliament to remedy ? 
It was in their power to have prevented 
the evil, and why had they not done so? 


‘They knew what laws were about to ex- 


pire, and why had they not provided in 
due time? It appeared to be a bill which 
might be well entitled, < A bill for the 
better encouraging the laziness, indolence 
and neglect of his majesty’s ministers.’ It 
was too uniformly assumed that the bill 
would pass. The act which was to be con- 
tinued might have expired before the bill 
for reviving it had passed, and thus the of- 
fence proscribed against cease to be crimi- 
nal, or on the other hand, what was infinite- 
ly more serious, that which had ceased to be 
criminal, might, by a sort of latent revival, 
become suddenly penal, and thus a man 
might inadvertently be guilty of a crime, 
and hanged in a parenthesis. He thought 
the bill replete with absurdities, and no 
consideration would incline him to yield 
to the motion for the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair, unless it was that of having the ad- 
vantage of his high authority and parlia- 
mentary experience in the committee. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer contend- 
ed, that this measure was not a violation 
of the usages of parliament for centuries ; 
because the session of parliament, accord- 
ing to parliamentary usage, was considered 
but as one day. It was only a few years 
ago that an act was passed to provide that 
acts of parliament were to have effect from 
the day of passing ; whereas, antecedently, 
all acts had reference to the first day of 


the session in which they were passed, 
The right hon. gent. seemed to think that 
it was the duty of ministers to attend to 
the acts that were likely to expire, but did 
not seem to be aware that a committee 
was appointed at the commencement of 
every session to inquire what bills were 
likely to expire, and if any neglect took 
place, it was the act of the house. But 
in the view taken by the right hon. gent, 
he did not seem to be aware that this bil] 
was not to have effect by imposing penal- 
ties, confiscations, or forfeitures; it was 
only to continue authorities to maintain 
jurisdictions, until the enactment of the 
continuing bill. Therefore the execution 
in the parenthesis alluded to by the right 
hon, gent. could not take place under this 
bill. It would do much good, and could 
do no injury. 

Mr. Ponsonby thanked the right hon, 
gent. for having attended to the suggestion 
made by him respecting the inexpediency 
of continuing penalties by this bill, when 
he had first mentioned the -subject. The 
objections of his right hon. friend would 
have been unanswerable against the ori- 
ginal bill, if it had not been for the pro- 
viso introduced by the right hon. gent. 
for excepting penalties. But, certainly, 
the introduction of that proviso removed a 
great part of these objections ; and, with 
this proviso, hethought that the bill might 
be productive of benefit in certain cases. 
—The house then went into a committee. 

Mr. Sheridan renewed his objections to 
the principle, and thought it was an ad- 
inission of the indolence of his majesty’s 
ministers.x—The bill then passed through 
the committee. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 17. 
[Droits or Apminatty.] The Earl of 


Suffolk rose to make his promised motion 
relative to the Droits of Admiralty. He 


observed, that he was not in the habit of | 


troubling their lordships in regard to any 
subject which he might think proper to 
present to their attention. Previous to the 
present, he had taken several opportunities 
of making inquiries relative to the appro- 
priation of the Droits of Admiralty, the 
amount of which now in the hands of the 
crown was certainly greater than it had 
been at any former period. It was highly 
important, that the people of this country 
should know what was likely to become of 
the property now vested in the crown, 
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and-accruing from the seizure of the Dan- 
ish property. Count Stahremberg, before 
his departure, had said, that unless the 
Danish property was restored, he had 
authority from his court to say that no 

eace on the part of Europe could pos- 
sibly take place with this country. No 
reflection could be more melancholy than 
the event of this transaction ; it had dis- 

raced the English character in the eyes 
of the continent ; and when he recollected 
the conduct of Great Britain, in respect 
to the seizure of the Spanish frigates, it 
impressed upon his mind how much more 
beneficial it might have been for the suc- 
cess of our warfare with France, and our 
situation in respect to the Spanish fleet 
at Cadiz, if our behaviour at that time had 
more honourable. Before that pe- 
riod, the name of an Englishman was a 
passport through every province of that 
kingdom, but afterwards our character 
sunk, and became almost despised. In- 
deed, if the crown, without any inquiry 
on the part of the public, was permitted 
to devote this money, particularly such an 
enormous sum, todts own purposes, he con- 
ceived it possible for an administration to 
commence and protract a war for the ob- 
ject of plunder which might be gained 
from the enemy in this way. On this 
ground the public anxiety was justly 
raised, and they had a right to consider 
this question of the greatest importance. 
In the present reign we might have no- 
thing to apprehend, but still it was extra- 
ordinary, that no answer had. been re- 
turned to the frequent inquiries made res- 
pecting the appropriation of this money. 
During the reign of that unprincipled 
monarch, Charles II. whose being pen- 
sioned by the French king, justly entitled 
him to be called an unprincipled monarch, 
such sums of money might have been dis- 
posed of in the most unconstitutional man- 
ner. The American war produced to the 
crown a vast accession of this property, 
but he believed only a certain portion was 
applied to its own use. Perhaps the an- 
swer returned by the noble secretary op- 
_ posite would be, that the amount of the 
property taken from the Danes was not 
yetascertained, but he thought the amount 
must have been known, by its having 
been estimated at a million and a half. 
However, the public anxiety had been a 
sufficient ground for his troubling the 
house upon this occasion, and therefore he 
should move, « That certain papers, rela- 
tive to the amount of the property taken 

Vou, XI. 
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from the Danes, should be laid upon the 
table.’ 

Lord Hawkesbury observed, that whatever 
information the noble earl might have re- 
ceived about the amount, it could only 
proceed from speculation, no returns hay- 
ing yet been made, as the sales of the 
property had not been effected. But 
whenever the returns could be made, and 
they came regularly before the house, he 
would then give his opinion on the subject. 

Lord Holland thought the question of 
the greatest importance ; the more pecu- 
liarly so, since the practice had prevailed 
for these forty years past, of seizing upon 
foreign property before the declaration of 
hostilities. The Droits of Admiralty had 
ingreased to an enormous extent ; and 
yet, in arranging the Civil List revenue, 
no regard had been paid to them; and we 
had been called upon no less than five 
times within not a great space of time to 
pay off the debts contracted on the civil 
list, besides augmenting considerably that 
revenue. The question, therefore, was 
one well worthy of their lordships’ atten- 
tion ; and although he would advise his 
noble friend to withdraw his motion for 
the present, yet he hoped he would per- 


‘severe in bringing it again forward in a 


future session. 

The Earl of Suffolk said, that after what 
he had heard from the noble secretary of 
state and his noble friend, he had no 
objection to withdraw his motion, but 
pledged himself to bring it forward again. 

{Locat Mitrria Bitt.] Lord Hawkes- 
bury, on the motion for their lordships’ 
going into a committee onthe Local Militia 
bill, rose and stated, that the principle of 
this bill went not only to provide for the 
present exigency, but was intended as a 
great permanent measure of national de- 
fence. In a new system of this kind, it 
was not expected that it should be devoid 
of imperfections ; but he thought the ge- 
neral policy of the measure could not be 
denied. It must be confessed, that the 
present situation of the world was such as 
demanded all our exertions to place this 
country in a state of defence which should 
bid defiance to every attempt that could 
be made against her. The volunteer sys- 
tem was not one which he'should object to 
as far as it went, but it was a system which 
could not altogether be depended on, 
when practically viewed, because its effi- 
cacy rested entirely upon the spirit which 
might prevail at the time, and which 
dwindle and evaporate. This cons 
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sideration, therefore, was anticipated by 
the present bill, as it would go to provide 
a remedy for such an occurrence ; besides, 
this force, he thought, would be more 
efficient than even the volunteers. He 
begged also to inform their lordships, that 
the present volunteer force was fixed at 
370,000, of which upwards of 277,000 
were efficient by the returns. When, 
therefore, the amount of the other forces 
of the nation was considered, together with 
the means to be resorted to by the present 
bill, the country might look with proud 
confidence to measures which would thus 
secure its permanent safety. It had been 
suggested that an armed peasantry would 
have been better to have recourse to in 
case of an invasion; but he thought, that 
however formidable they might be in a 
mountainous country, they were not so 
well adapted for our island as a local 
militia, which was now to be grafted on 
the volunteers, and intended not only to 
supply their place, in case of any defi- 
ciency arising from them, but was to be 
a measure to be persevered in whether the 
country should be at war or in peace, and 
was so calculated as to, be carried into 
effect without injury to the civil employ- 
ments of those to whose lot it might fall 
to give their services. 

The Earl of Selkirk did not rise to op- 
pose going into the committee upon this 
bill, for he sincerely concurred with the 
noble secretary of state in the sentiments 
he had expressed with regard to the prin- 
ciple of the measure. He agreed that the 
measure should be made as conformable 
as possible with the civil occupations 
of the subject: he agreed that, however 
zealous and active the volunteer force 
might be, and for which he gave it am- 
ple credit, yet it was not wholly to be 
depended upon; he regretted, however, 
that the measure was not of greater extent, 
and more adapted to general principles. 
After taking an extensive view of the dif- 
ferent local forces of the country, the 
noble earl proceeded to recommend, ac- 
cording to his own system, that instead of 
ballot, an enrolment of all the young men 
of the country, from the age of 18 to 25, 
should take place ; that there should nei- 
ther be substitution nor purchase, but that 
it should equally affect every class’ of his 
majesty’s subjects. He concluded with 
declaring his intention to move some 
amendments in the committee. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire approved 


most cordially of the measure as grafted | 


on the volunteers, which measure was well 
| suited, in his opinion, to the defence of 
the country. His lordship then said, that 
he did not wish to use hard words towards 
any foreign power, but he could not help 
remarking, that the atrocities of Buona- 
parte were yreat, and that he was sedulously 
to be watched. For although his armies 
might be driven out of Spain by the ener. 
gy of the Spaniards, and by their enthu- 
siasm in defence of their liberties, yet it 
was not necessarily to follow, that France 
would cease to be dangerous to this coun- 
try. But if he was successful in crushing 
the present ebullitions of the Spaniards, and 
obtained possession of both Spain and 
Portugal, he would be truly dangerous to 
this country ; as he could with more faci- 
lity from those countries attack us on the 
side of Ireland. He hoped, therefore, that 
ministers would seriously weigh these cir- 
cumstances, and be prepared for the event, 
and could not refrain from expressing his 
anxious wish that something should be 
done, by which they could obtain the 
militia of Ireland for the defence of this 
part of the united kingdom, by giving 
Ireland an equivalent detence in return. 

The Earl of Moira had observed with 
regret, that the volunteers had been un- 
dervalued, and that they were said to be 
badly disciplined ; but in that part of the 
island where he had particular opportuni- 
ties of knowing what the volunteers were, 
he was so convinced of their efficiency, 
that he would cheerfully head them 
against any force that could be opposed to 
them by invasion. It was true that they 
could not be expected to be so well disci- 
plined, or so good, as veteran troops that 
had been frequently in the field, but there 
was no comparison to be made between 
them, and those intended to be raised by 
the present bill, as he considered the 
former infinitely superior in every respect. 
| A rumour had prevailed that although the 
volunteers in Scotland might be good, yet 
those in the southern part of the island 
were not so well disciplmed ; but suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that it was s0, 
although he did not know it to be true, 
did it follow that they-could not be ren- 
dered as efficient if proper measures were 
/to be pursued? He had no doubt that it 
would be so, but unfortunately no steps 
were taken to keep up the patriotic spirit 
among the volunteers; on the contrary, 
they had been, for some reason or other, 
cried down. 


Lord Hawkesbury explained, that he did 
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pot mean to cast the least reflection upon 
the volunteers. 

Lord Holland was not averse to the prin- 
ciple of the bill, as far as it proposed a 
substitution for the volunteers, which he 
did not approve of as a means of defence ; 
and although the noble secretary of state 
would not allow that he meant it as a sub- 
stitution for the volunteers, yet the plan 
as he stated it, as well as the nature of the 
bill, went to produce that effect. But al- 
though he approved of the principle, yet 
the manner of carrying it on did not meet 
his approbation ; for he could have wished 
it had been assimilated more nearly to the 
ancient militia, or that his right hon. 
friend’s Training act had been carried for- 
ward, which, although liable to some ob- 
jections, might have been rendered far 
more beneficial and advantageous to the 
country. Enrolment was far preferable to 
compulsory means, such as were to be re- 
‘sorted to by the bill; as it was not to be 
expected, that the men procured by the 
latter, would act with such energy against 
an invading enemy, when under the. con- 
sideration that they were impelled toserve. 
The noble lord said, he approved of the 
observations that had fallen from a noble 
earl on the cross bench, relative to Spain 
and Ireland; for although a gleam of hope 
held out the idea that the glorious struggle 
of the Spaniards would ultimately prove 
successful as to them, yet it did not follaw 
of consequence that France would not still 
be formidable; and if she still should re- 
main so, it behoved ministers to conciliate 
the Irish, without which, all their schemes 
of defence in this country were illusory. 

Viscount Sidmouth supported the mea- 
sure, but did not think with his noble 
friend (lord Selkirk), that an armed pea- 
Santry constituted the best force against 
anenemy ; at the same time that he ap- 
proved of the general principle, he thought 
that all adults from eighteen to twenty-one 
should serve without distinction, without 
exemption or purchase, and this would in- 
spire them with a military ardour and 
Spirit: this he thought would place the 
country out of the reach of any hostile 
attack. His lordship wished to see the 
militia of Ireland so incorporated with the 
militia of England, that bothshould become 
the actual militia of the united kingdom ; 
he would take the power of granting com- 
missions from the lords lieutenant, and 
Vest it in the king, like the regular army, 
and army of reserve. 


The Marguis of Buckingham supported 


the bill in general, but objected to that 
clause which subjected the Local Militia 
to the mutiny act. He stated his intention 
of proposing in the committee, an amend- 
ment to that clause, by which it should be 
provided, that no sentence of a court mar- 
tial for inflicting. corporal punishment 
should be carried into effect, until submit- 
ted to his majesty, or to the commander 
in chief. 

Lord Mulgrave defended the bill from 
the attack of the noble baron, who had 
spoke last but two. With respect to the 
clause to which the noble baron had ascrib- 
ed such a selfish character, he observed 
that it merely went to prevent insurances, 
which had ever been found most mischiev- 
ous to the individuals who engaged in them. 
As to what the noble marquis had stated 
on the operation of the mutiny bill, it must 
be evident to the house that it was indis- 
pensable to preserve a due subordination: 
if the ranks of the Local Militia were filled 
from the lowest classes of society, such a 
check would be absolutely necessary ; if 
they consisted in a great measure of indi- 
viduals of a superior description, their con- 
duct would be such as to render any exer- 
cise of the provisions of the bill superflu- 
ous. 

The Lord Chancellor adverted to what 
had been said on the subject of insurance, 
and requested noble lords to inquire what 
had taken place in their own families in 
these cases. They would find that fre- 
quently those of their servants who had 
not insured were ballotted, while those who 
had insured, escaped. From this circum- 
stance it might fairly be inferred, that the 
insurers had some influence in the arrange- 
ment of the business.—The house then re- 
solved itself into a committee. The diffe- 
rent clauses of the bill underwent a discus- 
sion, Eventually they were all agreed to, 
and the house having resumed, the report 
was ordered to be received on Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, June 17. 
{Cory-ricut Bitt.] Mr. Villiers moved 
the second reading of the Copy-right bill. 
Mr. Abercromby thought that time should 
be allowed for the due consideration of a 
subject, in which the interests of the most 
meritorious, although, perhaps, not the 
most opulent, class of the community, 

were so seriously concerned. 
Mr. Villiers saw no reason for further 
delay, as sufficient time would yet be 
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afforded for every reasonable purpose.— 
After afew words from Mr. C. Wynne, 
the bill was read a second time, and or- 
dered to be committed on Wednesday. 

[Navat Asytum.] The order of the 
day being read for the house to resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, ‘That 
the several estimates, on the table be 
referred to the said committee; and, 
amongst others, that for an additional 
grant towards carrying on the building of 
the Naval Asylum at Greenwich. 

Sir C. Pole opposed the grant ; for 
which, he said, the trustees ought not to 
have applied to parliament while they had 
in their hands a sum of 50,000/. towards 
carrying on the purposes of that institu- 
tion, no account of the application of 
which was laid before the house, nor the 
interest of that sum, which ougiit also to 
be applied to the purposes of the esta- 
blishment. He said, that a great waste of 
the public money already granted had 
been committed, in paying a large salary 
and allowances to an useless and unne- 
cessary Officer; namely, the Auditor; and 
expended in building for him. a_ house, 
with extensive gardens and offices. ‘There 
was no such officer in the Military Asylum, 
and he thought this a wasteful profusion 
of public money ; and towards a clergy- 
man, too, who possessed two valuable 
livings in Ireland, upon which it was his 
duty to reside, and which, in the spirit of 
the act lately passed in that house, he 
ought to be obliged to do. He objected 
also to the employment of a surgeon with 
a large salary, house, and offices, who 
never had been in the navy ; because he 
thought, that all officers of a naval insti- 
tution ought to be naval men, and that this 
institution, by employing men wholly un- 
connected with the navy, was rather a 
discouragement to the navy than other- 
wise. 

Mr. Rose expressed his astonishment 
that the hon. baronet could expect that a 
sum of 50,000/. which was the donation of 
private persons, and given expressly on 
the condition of providing for such chil- 
dren of seamen as they should recommend, 
was to be applied in the first instance 
for the quite different purpose of carrying 
on the building now adopted by his ma- 
jesty, and sanctioned by parliament. He 
was ready to give the hon. admiral credit 
for the friendship he had always professed 
towards the navy ; but was utterly at a 
loss to reconcile that profession with the 


hon. admiral’s opposition to the means of 
carrying on the building of an Institution, 
where 1000 children, the orphans of sea- 
men, were to be provided for, aud which 
must actually be stopt, if the means were 
not immediately granted for continuin 

the business of architecture ; and this 
merely because two gentlemen were em- 
ployed as officers in the Institution, who 
were not actually naval men. He was 
utterly at a loss to account for this: perse- 
vering opposition from the hon. admiral, 
who, while he professed a zeal for the in- 
terests of officers in the navy, was actually, 
in eflect, endeavouring to impede objects 
most interesting to the feelings of those 
officers. ‘There was a school instituted at 
Greenwich Hospital, designed originally 
for thesons of naval oflicers, to the number 
of 200. ‘That school was now full, but 
not entirely with the children of officers, 
of whom there were but 73, the rest being 
the sons of common seamen; and for want 
of room the son of an admiral was now 


obliged to sleep in the same bed withone - 


of those common boys. It was designed 
to remove from the schoo] to the Asylumall 
the children of common seamen, so as to 
leave the Institution free for the full num- 
ber of officers’ children; and yet to this 
intention, the hon. admiral was, in effect, 
offering every opposition in his power. 
As to the gentleman who filled the office 


of Auditor, he was not employed by ‘the , 


present commissioners ; they found him in 
the employment, while under private di- 
rection, and they thought it not right to 
discontinue him. But he begged leave to 
say, there was an officer in the Military 
Asylum to execute the same duties, but he 
was under the denomination of Treasurer. 
The Auditor was personally quite a stran- 
ger to him, except in his official capacity, 
and he had himself inspected the house 
and garden allotted, and thought them by 
no means unreasonable for the person who 
filled the situation. But as to his livings 
in Ireland, and his own residence there, it 
had nothing to do with this question, so 
long as he was obliged, by the strict rules 
of the Asylum, to be constantly resident 
there, or resign his situation. 

The house then resolved into the Com- 
mittee, and on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moving for the sum of 35,000. 
tor the Asylum, : 

Sir C. Pole said, that his motives for 
persevering were the same which had 
actuated him with respect to Greenwich 
Hospital ; namely, to preserve the exclu- 
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sive right of the navy to the official ap- 

ointments originally intended for them, 
but which principle had been shamefully 
violated in the case of Greenwich Hospital. 
The like violation of principle had com- 
menced in the Naval Asylum, and if it was 
not resisted in the outset, he should expect 
shortly to see the governorship there con- 
ferred, perhaps, upon some German cap- 


1802, when he died.”—* That policy, 
as well as justice, loudly demands the 
vindication of the character of Great 
Britain in India, from the reproach of the 
above transactions; and that the interests, 
if not the preservation, of our empire there, 
call for some public act, which will con- 
vince the native princes, that a religious 
adherence to its engagements will, in fu- 


tain of cavalry, and the minor situations 
filled by Hanoverian subalterns or ser- 
jeants, instead of British naval officers. 
He would not, however, divide the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Windham vindicated the motives of | 
the hon. admiral, without entering into | 
the examination of his objections.—The | 
Resolution was then put and carried. 

[Conpucr or Marquis WELLESLEY— | 
Carnatic Question.] Sir 7. Turton, in| 
rising pursuant to his notice, felt-it neces- | 
sary to premise that, whatever might be 
his individual impression, it was not his | 
intention, in consequence of his deference | 
to the decision of the house, to submit any | 
Resolution directly tending to criminate 
the character of the noble person, whose | 
measures gave rise to the Resolutions he | 
had to propose. But he considered it ne- 
cessary, in vindication of the justice of 
this country, that that house should come 


ture, characterize the British goverpment. 
Consistently with these sentiments, and at 
a time when our implacable enemy at- 
tempts to justify his atrocities and despot- 
ism in Europe by the example of our con- 
duct in India, it is peculiarly incumbent 
on the house, in the name of the people of 
England, to declare openly to the world, 
that the British parliament never did or 
will countenance any act of oppression 
and injustice in its Indian government. 
And, as evidence of its sincerity, this house 
resolves forthwith to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the before-mentioned act 
of the assumption of the Carnatic, the al- 
leged motives thereof, and the particulars 
of the treatment of the family of our late 
ally, the nabob Mahomed Ally, and of the 
prince Ally Hussein, the lawful successor 
to the mu&nud of the Carnatic; and that 
it be an instruction to the said committee, 
to inquire inio, and to report, whether any 


to some Resolution respecting the nature | and what reparation can or ought to be 
and circumstances of the transactions in| made to the said family, for the injuries 
the Carnatic, and also declaratory of its! they have sustained by the usurpation of 
intention to discountenance such proceed-| the said Azeem ul Dowlah; and that they 


ings hereafter. The hon. baronet there- 
fore, reserving himself for that oppor- 
tunity which would be afforded him by 
the indulgence of the house in reply, 
should then content himself with moving 


may further report their opinion by what 
means the British character can be most 
| effectually rescued from the obloquy and 
| odium incurred from the above conduct 
' of its servants, and how the British inter- 


his two remaining Resolutions, as follows : | ests in India may be best secured from in- 


« That it appears to this house, that 
the person of the prince Ally Hussein, 
the ‘rightful nabob of Arcot, was com- 
mitted to the custody of the said Azeem 
ul Dowlah, who had, through the undue 
exercise of the power of the company, 
usurped his dominions ; and that the said 
prince Ally Hussein, notwithstanding the 


| jury thereby.” - 

The first Resolution being read, the gal- 
lery was cleared, and a division took place: 
Ayes 11; Noes 34. Majority 23.—On 
re-entering the gallery, we found 

Sir Samuel Romilly on his legs, stating, 
| that although convinced of the culpability 
| of marquis Wellesley, he did not impute 


frequent remonstrances and representa-| to him corrupt motives or personal feel- 


tions made to the British government, 
by himself and others, of the humiliating 
and degrading state to which he and 
his family were reduced by such con- 
finement; notwithstanding his represen- 
tations of the imminent danger to his life, 
which he anticipated from being placed 
in the power of his enemy and the usurper 
of his throne; was suffered to continue 
iM such custody, until the 6th of April, 


ings. He had acted in a manner which 
he conceived to be for the advantage of 
the East India company and the country : 
much was he mistaken in so conceiving! 
But the question was not upon the motives 
by whieh the noble marquis was actu- 
ated, but whether what he did was not 
prompted by a false ambition for the ag- 
grandizement of his country ; and whether 
that ambition was not gratified by the vio- 
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lation of every principle of justice. What 
effect would such conduct have on the 
British character ? It was said the good of 
the country was promoted. It was for the 
house to decide on this; the materials 
were before them; every paper was pro- 
duced; they were masters of the subject, 
and it was for them to determine whether 
they should or should not make these ac- 
tions their own, and sanction a policy, as 
it appeared to him, so remote from wis- 
dom or justice. This was a serious and 
important question ; and for the honour of 
the British character, he was gricved to 
witness such a division as had just taken 
place. Of late years many wicked and 
designing men had, by their writings and 
actions, endeavoured to bring the parlia- 
ment of the country into contempt. They 
had to bring dis- 
grace on the legislature of the empire ; 
but he would seriously ask, whether all 
such persons could do, or any species of 
malice or abuse, had one-thousandth part 
of the effect of such a circumstance as this 
going gut on a question which involved 
the national character in the nearest de- 
gree fur policy, justice, and humanity, 
with only four or five members more than 
was absolutely requisite to decide on the 
most unimportant business. This was not 
a sound for the moment, it was not a 
transaction to be speedily forgotten. The 
papers now before them would be read 
and considered by future ages. It was not 
the character of the governor-general of 
India alone, it was the character of the 
British nation which would be recorded 
and commented on by the historian.— 
From his pen it- would appear to fu- 
ture times, that after a lapse of years, 
the affairs of the Carnatic were brought 
before the British parliament ; that every 
paper and species of information was in 
their view; that the subject had been fre- 
quently and amply discussed; and that 
even such was the notoriety of the circum- 
stances, that not a single member could be 
excused for not being perfectly conversant 
with them. It would then be seen that 
they had not the manliness to adopt and 
applaud those measures, but that they en- 
deavoured to get rid of a decision upon 
them by miserable previous questions, and 
other unworthy expedients. It would be 
seen that the very confidential ministers of 
the crown had never delivered their opinions 
on these vast objects of policy and justice, 
and those who read the story would won- 
der what subject could possibly be of suf- 


ficient importance for them to speak Upon 
They would be in amaze, and utterly at 
loss to divine how they came repeatedly 
to vote with willing majorities on so grand 
a question, without ever having the con- 
descension to express their sentiments, or 
offer their reasons for so determining, 
When he entered the house he had no de- 
sign of being the first to bring on this dis. 
cussion, and was astonished to see that 
such a task fell on him by the mode in 
which the question (on sir Thomas Tur. 
ton’s last Resolution) was on the point of 
being disposed of. ‘Thus situated he might, 
perhaps, be guilty of some repetitions, He 
would not, however, repeat the subsisting 
treaties between the nabob of the Carnatic 
and the East India company, or debate the 
question whether he wasa sovereign prince 
or a vassal of the company. In one res, 
pect, at least, he was independent: he wag 
put in the situation of a sovereign prince 
by the treaty negotiated with him by the 
company. Even after the pretended re, 
cords of his treachery were discovered, he 
was not used as a rebel who had _ thrown 
off his allegiance, but, as an independant 
prince, required to enter into a new treaty. 
—The learned gent. then went into a detail 
of the papers found at Seringapatam, and 
read extracts from the Letter from marquis 
Wellesley to lord Clive, on the occasion 
of appointing an inquiry. thereupon, to 
shew that a resolution was formed, whatever 
might be the result of that inquiry, to 
seize the civil and military government of 
the Carnatic. These letters were not con- 
sidered as sutficient evidence against the 
nabob, or it would have been unnecessa 
to examine witnesses on the occasion ; nele 
ther did the evidence of Ally Rhezzi prove 
that the nabob was hostile to the British; 
on the contrary, it shewed that the most 
decided enmity subsisted between him and 
Tippoo. It was, therefore, monstrous to 
say that there was any thing in these 
proofs, as they were called, to affect the 
nabob.—He then commented at length on 
the instructions given to the commissioners 
appointed to examine the witnesses, and 
asserted, from the parts he read, that they 
were intended to intimidate them to give 
such evidence as would be agreeable to 
the company, upon whom they were en- 
tirely dependant. Such witnesses would 
not have been received in this country, 
and he was glad to see his learned friend 
(the solicitor general) taking notes of what 
he said, as, being accustomed to the jus 
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pared to shew that equal justice had been 
distributed in India. This examination 
must have been either judicial, in which 
case the accused person ought to have 
been heard in his defence, or it must have 
been for the purpose of publishing to the 
world a justification of the future measures 
adopted in consequence of it. If the latter, 
it was more than ever incumbent on the 
commissioners to be careful that no grounds 
of doubt should be left. But what was the 
case? The examinations, though taken in 
the Persic language, were put down in 
English, and the reason assigned for this 
was, that from the first question put to Ally 
Rhezzi, the examination, it was found, 
would not take the turn expected. Thus, 
when every thing turned on the construc- 
tion of an ambiguous sentence, and whe- 
ther certain words were meant as compli- 
ments, or had some concealed meaning, 
instead of writing down these words, the 
commissioners exercised their discretion, 
and translated them ‘into another language. 
Both the witnesses examined fully excul- 

ated the nabob. The evidence of Ally 

hezzi went to prove nothing, and that of 
Gholaum Ally Khan was reported by the 
commissioners to be full of contradictions. 
But what was the construction put on 
these examinations by lord Wellesley? 
He would not give up his favourite hypo- 
thesis against the nabob of the Carnatic, 
but he said, * Because these witnesses will 
give no material evidence, they must have 
a knowledge of some atrocious fact, which 
not even our assurances of personal for- 
giveness, and even reward, will induce 
them to disclose.’ He would venture to 
say, that such a construction as this was 
unrivalled in the annals of injustice. The 
collection of the judicial atrocities of the 
darkest times, compiled by Voltaire, did 
not contain such a fact. Although it was 
known to the witnesses that the more atro- 
cious their discoveries were, the more 
agreeable it would be to those on whom 
they depended, yet, with all the promises 
and threats held out in the Instructions 
before their eyes, they did not confirm a 
single suspicion entertained of the con- 
nection between Omdut ul Omrah and 
Tippoo Sultan. ‘There were other wit- 
nesses examined, but because their testi- 
mony did not establish any fact consonant 
to the wishes of the governor-general, no 
notice was taken of the facts they com- 
munieated.—The learned gent. now turned 
his attention to the Cypher, and com- 
mented on the very great improbability of 
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any such mode ‘of correspondence being 
adopted in a communication on indifferent 
subjects, if even it had been intended as 
the vehicle for secret matters. It was 


‘monstrous and ridiculous to say, that there 


was any thing mysterious in this, where 
all the mystery consisted in calling Tippoo 
‘the pillar of the faithful,’ the English, 
‘the new comers,’ and Wallajah, ¢ the 
well-wisher of mankind.’ By the same 
rule Gibbon’s History might be called a 
cypher, when the attributes of persons 
were assigned to them as names, as Virgil’s 
being called ¢ the poet,’ and Claudius ‘ the 
emperor.” If such serious and melancholy 
consequences had not followed from such 
proceedings, they would have been more 
worthy of ridicule than serious discussion, 
and might, instead of having resembled a 
tragedy of Racine, have had the appear- 
ance of a foolish tale. When the enquiry 
was first instituted, the object was said 
to be, to guard against the power and 
treachery of Omdut ul Omrah; but from 
his death happening in the interim, the 
same design was executed against a child 
who could have no power, nor be supposed 
disaflected towards the British. Before 
these measures could be justified, it ought 
to be proved, that the son wasa party 
with the father (if he was guilty), instead 
of having recourse to that monstrous pro- 
position, which was laid down to the un- 
fortunate Ally Hussein, namely, that Om- 
dat ul Omrah having acted in such a man- 
ner as to become a public enemy, he, his 
child, by inheritance, entered into the con- 
dition of his father. But this curious and 
unfounded principle of national law did 
not enter into the conception of the par- 
ties, till occasion called on them for some 
such apology. If Ally Hussein would 
have consenied to become the ‘ proper in- 
strument’ of the governor general, it would 
never have been heard of, nor would those 
delicate hints of his not being the son of 
Omdut ul Omrah have been circulated. 
Azeem ul Dowlah, now said to be the legal 
heir, would have been left to the poverty 
and obscurity from which he was elevated 
to the musnud. Twenty four hours were 
given for the unfortunate prince to deter- 
mine on the acceptance of the terms of- 
fered him by the Company. This was 
called a treaty, but it was not so: it might 
be a cession, or a surrender, but could not 
be called a treaty, where one of the con- 
tracting parties gave up independance, 
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to disgrace the memory of his father; he 
rejected the proposal: and if there was a 
heart in the house, not entirely devoid of 
humanity, they must feel in the most acute 
manner, when he read the narrative, giv- 
ing an account of his noble behaviour. 
Here the learned gent. read the descrip- 
tion of the conduct of prince Ally Hussein, 
as transmitted by lord Clive. It had been 
often observed, that there was but a short, 
interval between the deposition from the 
throne, and the grave ; it was verified in 
this case. Ie did not mean to say that 
violence was used, only that so it hap- 
pened. The defenders of the measure said 
it was good for humanity and for the in- 
habitants of the Carnatic, to have an Eu- 
ropean substituted for a native govern- 
ment. If this were true, it ought to have 
been done openty, and by force, and not 
by having recourse to base arts, false pre- 
tences, and a mockery of justice. He 
hoped some of the ministers would now 
break silence, and give a satisfactory state- 
ment of an affair which seemed so horri- 
ble to those who agreed with him. _ He 
could wish the statesmen among them to 
defend its policy, and his learned friend 
(the solicitor general) to shew that it was 
not a perversion of justice. How could 
they reconcile it to their consciences, to 
give silent votes on what so deeply con- 
cerned the character of that empire of 
which they were chosen the directors? 
For this was not a vote upon the conduct 
of marquis Wellesley, but upon the honour 
of the British nation. It was to declare, 
whether the acts of government in India 
were consistent with British justice, and 
to give an example to all future governors 
in India. It was either to tell them that 
we were determined to be just, or that the 
house would sanction and approve of seiz- 
ing the dominions of our allies, and of 
violating every principle of justice and 
humanity. 

Lord Casétlercagh observed, that from the 
manner in which this question was discus- 
sed, it might be supposed that it was only 
in its commencement; but he would ask 
gentlemen whether they could so soon for- 
get that the house had already come to a 
grave decision upon it? The house had re- 
solved, by a great majority, that there was 
no ground whatever for the most material 
part of the charges relative to the Carnatic 
question, and negatived the motions con- 
taining such charges. The house was then 
in the singular situation of being called on 
to give redress in a transaction, of which 


it had already by its vote expressed its 
approbation. No question had ever met 
with a more marked decision on the part 
of parliament than the present, if he was 
to take the sense of parliament from num- 
bers. The learned gent. who spoke last 
observed, that ministers had taken no part 
in this discussion. That was not precisely 
the fact; but if they took so small a-part, 
it did not arise from any want of convie. 
tion as to the opinion they entertained on 
the subject. For his own part,-he enter- 
tained great doubts whether the speech of 
the learned gent. would produce any good, 
Did he think any public utility could arise 
from the house of commons reversing the 
decision it had come to? and if he did, 
ought he not to blush at the idea of his 
friends not having brought the question 
forward before this. time? Did he think 
that the house could so far forget its cha. 
racter as to reverse a decision it had so 
lately made? If this was the opinion ofthe 
hon. bart. he ought to more than blush 
that no effort had been made before this 
time to call the attention of parliament; to 
a transaction which had occurred so many 
years ago. Ifhis object was to blacken 
the character of the British parliament 
throughout Europe, and to shake the faith 
of the country by this posthumous effort 
of his faculties, never were faculties. less 
usefully directed. He could not see any 
reason of practical utility that could have 
induced him to pursue this course ; unless 
it was to establish a maxim, which had 
already been held forth in that house, that 
every man who went out to India discarded 
all ideas of public virtue from his mind. 
He could not suppose .a greater injustice 
than to hold forth a notion that individuals 
of high situations, would so far forget 
every thing due to themselves and their 
country, as to abandon the principles by 
which they had acted all their lives before. 
The house was now examining a transac- 
tion which took place in 1801. Five years 
ago a charge was made against the indi- 
viduals concerned in that transaction. 
Their character was not to be trifled with, 
their innocence was to be presumed until 
the contrary was proved. For years the 
question remained asieep, until the hon. 
bart. took it up; and would he now con- 
tend or suppose that persons were not to 
be found in that house who would have 
pressed this subject long before, if it was 
of that quality which some gentlemen sup- 
posed? Would the right hon. gent. oppo- 
site (Mr. Sheridan) have suffered this sub- 
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ject to beat rest for four years if he thought 
he could have made out a case? ‘hat 
right hon. gent. had said, on a former day, 
that he did not wish to interrupt the har- 
mony which prevailed in the government 
which he supported. Did he mean, then, 
to impute to that government such gross 
negligence, and such an abandonment of 
all the principles of justice, as to suppose 
’ they would have passed over without notice 
this transaction, were it so nefarious a one 
as it was described to be? Would the 
right hon. gent. have sacrificed such a 
question as this to the convenience of a 
party? Was it likely that he, who had 
taken so distinguished a part in almost 
all other questions where there were im- 
putations of gross injustice against indi- 
viduals, would have committed such an 
abandonment of his public duty as not to 
come forward and vindicate the national 
character? He was not disposed to rest 
this question ‘on any thing like personal 
authority, but he was justified in supposing, 
that had it been such as was lately descri- 
bed, it would have been brought forward 
by others long before this time., He had, 
however, much better evidence, namely, 
that which was contained in the papers 
themselves. ‘To go into a detail of these 
papers would extend’the discussion far be- 
yond the limits of a single debate. He 
would merely state his view of the outline 
of the business, without pressing on the 
patience of the house. ‘The question could 
only be argued on the ground of a treaty. 
[ie did not mean to contend that the sove- 
‘eigns in India were not possessed of rights 
which the British government could not 
shake, without committing acts of injus- 
tice. But the question now to be consi- 
dered was a mere question of treaty, and 
he was prepared to argue, that in the treaty 
made. with the Arcot government, there 
were stipulations which prohibited the na- 
bob of Arcot from holding any correspon- 
dence whatever wiih any native power, 
unless the consent of the British goverp- 
ment was previously obtained. He sus- 
pected that the learned gent. was not abie 
to make a connected defence for the princes 
of the Carnatic, in consequence of his 
aving taken up the question in this man- 
ner, and of his having, at the end of his 
speech, entered into a dramatic declama- 
tion on the interval between the imprison- 
ment and the death of princes. This allu- 
sion could not have applied to the question ; 
and therefore in making it, the learned 


a ioe only have been wasting his 
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strength. He contended. that. it was not 
the duty of marquis Wellesley to rest the 
safety of the British dominions in India, 
on any rule of proceeding which might be 
laid down in parliament, but on the general 
principles of policy and jurisprudence. 
The learned bart. had. argued that the 
grounds on which the removal of the fa- 
mily of Arcot had taken place, were con- 
trary to the rules of evidence; but he did 
not consider that it was not a question be- 
tween one subject and another, or between 
a sovereign and a subject, but that we 
were trying a question with a sovereign 
prince, with a co-estate. Lord Wellesley, 
therefore, could only act on the principles 
of the laws of nations; on those principles, 
according to which a-declaration of war 
would be justified. When the public safety, 
required any particular mode of proceed- 
ing, it was not necessary to have such. evi- 
dence as would be required in a court of, 
justice. When during a period. of profound 
peace, Sebastiani had been sent by Buona- 
parte to Egypt to shake the foundation of 
all our political and commercial relations 
in that part of the world, did the house .of 
commons, at the time the question of war 
came to be discussed, require any, more: 
evidence of that fact than public rumour ? 
They merely went on the question of fair 
presumption, in judging as to what were 
the views of the enemy. When a treason- 
able correspondence was carried on be- 
tween certain persons in Ireland, and other 
persons at Paris, it did not require the 
strict rules of evidence to detect it., Now, 
what were the circumstances that came 
out in evidence at Madras? Would the 
learned gent. say, that no documents but 
those on the table had been found at Se- 
ringapatam ? The princes of the Carnatic 
did acknowledge, that they carried on a 
correspondence with the government. of 
Mysore, and he wished gentlemen to see 
what was the nature ofthis correspondence, 
and how far it was a breach of the treaty 
that existed between the British govern- 
ment and the nabob, The first period at 
which the correspondence took place, was 
in the year 1793. Whatever the nature 
of the correspondence might te, it must, 
however, be allowed, that the same having 
been carried on at the time of the trea‘y 
made by lord Cornwallis, it was amply 
sufticient to justify the jealousy of our 
government; and marquis Wellesley would 
have acted a strange confiding part, high- 
ly detrimental to our interests, if, after 
the discovery of such correspondence, he 
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had left the government of the Carnatic 
where he found it. Here the noble lord 
referred to the several letters written by 
the nabob to the prince of Mysore ; and 
said he should prove that the nabob of the 
Carnatic knew these letters were in direct 
violation of the treaty. They were not 
letters of mere compliment, but they were 
communications of political importance, 
which he knew he could not openly con- 
vey without breaking the treaty. But 
they were made privately; and if the 
nabob only wanted to convey expressions 
of mere civility, as were stated, that might 
be easily done upon giving a proper inti- 
mation to the government. It was said, 
that the correspondence was for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a marriage between 
the two families. If that was the case, 
what occasion was there for making use 
of a private cypher, which had no refer- 
ence whatever to a marriage? It was a 
cypher by which hatred had generally 
been expressed by the native powers to 
the British government, and that was a 
curious sign to make use of in negotiating 
a treaty of marriage. Although, when he 
first read these papers, it was impossible 
for him to think that they were an inno- 
cent correspondence, yet, from his inti- 
mate habits of intercourse with lord Corn- 
wallis, he inquired particularly of that 
noble person what was his private opinion 
as to this supposed treaty of marriage, and 
what his knowledge was of that transac- 
tion. He expressly stated he had never 
heard of any such treaty of marriage, 
although he was said to have been privy 
to the treaty. It had been asked what 
good or what object could Mahomed Ally 
have attained, by conspiring with the 
Mysore government against the interests 
of Great Britain ; particularly so, when 
he was a man of good understanding, and 
must have known how fruitless his attempts 
might be? It was no difficult thing to 
suppose, that the family of Arcot could 
have taken such a view of their right to 
empire in that country, as might make 
them indulge a feeling that the effective 
dominion of that country ought to belong 
to them, and not to the India company. 
They might, partly from a feeling of 
ambition or mortified pride, and religious 
prejudices, imagine that they might have 
a more extended sovereignty over the 


_ country, and shake the power of the Bri- 


tish government. These views might in- 
duce them to correspond with the Mysore 
government. Mahomed Ally, in a letter 


to Hyder, spoke of arms ; here there wag 
nothing about a marriage, the letter talked 
of their long enjoying the prospect of the 
sea from an eminence. What could that 
mean but a secret wish that the English 
gentlemen (to use their own expression) 
should be expelled from the country, so 
that they might have an uninterrupted 
possession of the whole? But this was 
not the only political correspondence that 
took place between the Arcot family and 
the family that was hostile to the English 
interests in India. A rooted jealousy and 
hostility of the British power could plainly 
be collected from the whole correspon- 
dence. It was a wise jealousy of lord 
Wellesley to take alarm at this corres. 
pondence. He was persuaded there was 
most evident proof of hostility ; yet it 
did not rest on lord Wellesley’s judg- 
ment alone, but was the favourite opinion 
of every governor in that country, that the 
family of Arcot, as well as the Mysore, 
were plotting the overthrow of the British 
power. When lord Macartney took the 
government of Madras upon him, no man 
could act with more deliberate and disin- 
terested justice, nor with a greater desire 
to conciliate the native powers. Yet he 
afterwards declared that the family of 
Arcot was hostile to us, and nothing but 
its deposition could produce tranquillity 
for us in India. Such was likewise the 
opinion of lord Clive ; and at last lord 
Wellesley was so convinced of it, by the 
evidence he had before him in India, that 
he proposed in council to do the act 
which was done. He saw that this family 
denied us all succour; that they were 
acting with hestility in every instance ; 
and therefore his decision did not rest on 
the opinion of those governors who went 
before him, but on his own immediate 
observation. ‘The very arrangement now 
so much reprobated as injurious to the 
British character, was the same which 
lord Cornwallis had recommended before 
that time as necessary to be acted upon, 
and as beneficial to both the parties. If 
it should be contended, that the punish- 
ment went beyond the measure of fair se- 
curity, there might be an argument as to 
the question of the punishment. _ But he 
would examine whether it went much be- 
yond the treaty of 1792. In the treaty, 
lord Cornwallis incorporated a condition, 
that the whole-adihinistration of the Car- 
natic should, in case of war, be taken into 
the hands of the British. ‘The whole mili- 
taFy and civil power of the state was to 
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be in our hands. At length, when the 
‘treason between father and son came to 
light, did lord Wellesley push the right 
he possessed to an extent that could be 
called severity ? The only difference was, 
that he did that in time of peace which by 
treaty he was entitled to do in time of war. 
The defective stipulations of the treaty 
perfectly justified them in their departing 
from it. ‘The next question was, whether 
it could be considered as harsh to extend 
the severity exercised towards the father 
to the sons of the nabob. The learned 
gentleman who argued so much on cri- 
minal law, knew very well that in cases of 
treason, under which principle this ques- 
tion must be decided, the innocent must 
be involved in the consequences of the 
guilt of others. When the house of 
Stuart was driven from the throne of this 
country, the whole of the descendants 
were excluded also. It cannot be sup- 
posed, that such descendants would hold 
different sentiments from their ancestors. 
‘Was it to be supposed, that the son of 
Mahomed Ally would not entertain the 
same hostility against us which his father 
had done? and could lord Wellesley 
sufler him, consistently with the British 
interests in India, to remain on the throne 
from which his father had been removed ? 
He might have had a disposition favour- 
able tothe British, but he was surrounded 
by a tribe of harpies, who had claims and 
expectations him ; who altered his 
disposition, and persuaded him to think 
that justice would be done him in Eng- 
land. How was it possible, under such 
circumstances, to expect friendly senti- 
ments from a person so beset, and with in- 
terested defendants, so perverted in his 
station? He was sure, that if the right 
hon. gent. had a just view of this question, 
nothing would have induced him to let it 
sleep for the space of four years. After 
the practical decision of parliament was 
twice had on this subject, he greatly la- 
mented it was again brought forward. It 
had the effect of lowering the character of 
the country and of the parliament, in the 
eyes of foreign countries; because fo- 
Teigners were repeatedly told the British 
government were giving sanction to those 
principles that characterized the conduct 
of the ruler of France. It would be a 
fatal moral to hold out to the world, and 
was besides a gross injustice,.to attempt to 
run down the character of such men as 
lord Wellesley, after they had performed 
a most difficult public duty, in high situ- 
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ations, without giving them an opportunity 
of vindicating themselves ; and thus to 
represent the British governors as having 
committed, and the government as giving 
sanction to, enormities similar to those 
practised by our enemies. For a consi- 
derable time, the attention of parliament 
had been occupied in hearing charges of 
this kind, accompanied with strong alle- 
gations, which it was difficult to refute. 
Fortunately, however, lord Wellesley had 
now completely vindicated his character, 
and he was now so completely in pos- . 
session of the public opinion, that every 
possible degree of confidence might be 
reposed in him; and his character stood 
higher than ever it had done before. 

Mr. Sheridan felt, that after the personal 
allusions so frequently made to him, he 
should not act respectfully towards the 
noble lord, if he continued silent on the 
present occasion. The noble lord con- 
cluded a speech, filled with the strangest 
and most monstrous doctrines he had ever 
heard, with a solemn appeal to the justice 
of the house, calling upon it not to esta- 
blish so bad a moral as that of exposing 
the delinquency of public servants, for 
fear their conduct should be compared 
with the enormities of our enemies. It 
was with reluctance he entered on any of 
the enormities committed in India. In 
making such a declaration, the noble lord 
was not aware of the libel which he pro- 
nounced on an hon. friend of his, who was 
lately chief justice in India. Here Mr. 
Sheridan quoted a speech delivered at the 
time of Mr. Hastings’s impeachment, by 
Mr. (now sir John) Anstruther, in which 
that gent. dwelt on the enormities prac- 
tised in India, and insisted on the neces- 
sity of investigation and punishment. But 
now the house was to understand, from the 
speech of the noble lord, that no governor 
in India, let his crimes be ever so great, 
was to have his conduct at all inquired 
into. He maintained, that the best way 
to hold out to the world that we practised 
no enormities, was to punish those who 
committed any. The noble marquis, 
whose conduct was now the subject of 
discussion, had lately made an observa- 
tion, that the, attack upon Copenhagen, 
and the seizure of the Danish fleet, was an 
event at which Englishmen ought to re- 
joice, because it would grieve Buonaparte. 
It was unwise in the noble marquis to 
make such a declaration ; because he be- 
lieved it to be entirely the reverse of what 
was the fact. He sincerely believed, tha 
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Buonaparte never felt more joy at any 
event than what this act of ours gave h m. 
In that act he saw our character blended 
with his own. He found in it an indemnity 
for the past, and security for the future. 
The noble lord’s code of political morality 

was the worst he had ever heard broached 

in that house. His desultory term * Will 

oe’ the Wisp speech’ had not put down a 

single argument advanced by his learned 

friend, to whom he felt grateful for the 

sentiments he had delivered. He did not 

feel a wish to say any thing uncivil to- 
- wards the noble lord, particularly so, after 
the very handsome manner in which the 
noble lord spoke of him the evening be- 
fore last. But he should have supposed, 
had he not known his assiduity, the noble 
lord had never read the papers relative to 
this subject. He had said that Ally Hus- 
sein had forfeited his right to the throne, 
inasmuch as he inherited the treason of his 
father. He could never have been a party 
to a treason which had not been commu- 
nicated to him, and with which the father 
had not been charged in his life-time. 
He never knew a more monstrous attempt 
than this to impose on the credulity of the 
public. There was no analogy in this 
case to that of the house of the Stuarts, in 
which a country chose its own magistrates, 
which every people had a right to do; 
but here was an independent prince, who 
was an ally ; and what right had any man 
to say, that we should dismiss from the 
throne of his ancestors the lawful heir to 
that throne, against whom no charge what- 
ever could be made? But what became 
of all this argument, when the fact was, 
that Azeem ul Dowlah, was put on the 
musnud over the son of a person who was 
actually proved to be an enciny to the 
British interesis? The noble lord shewed 
the grossest ignorance of the papers; for 
the very correspondence he referred to 
was carried on with the consent of the 
government of Madras. As to the cypher, 
he appealed to the hon. baronet who had 
been chief justice in India, and would ask, 
if he would suffer a man to be convicted 
on‘such evidence [sir John Anstruther sig- 
nified that he would not], he was happy 
to hear his hon. friend say he would not. 
Yet it was on such evidence, that an inno- 
cent young prince was deprived of his 
throne, and placed in a situation in which 
he lost his life. Mr. Sheridan then read 
some correspondence, in order to shew 
that the British government in India con- 
sidered it as likely to be favourable to 
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their interests, to have an intimate corres- 
pondence and connection carried on be- 


tween the house of Arcot and the Mysore, ° 


It was attempted to justify this transaction, 
on the ground of state necessity. But this 
act of injustice and robbery could not be 
an act resulting from state necessity, be- 
cause there existed no necessity for it, or 
at least none had been shewn, to influence 
their decision. The right hon. gent. next 
read some papers, to shew the steady at- 
tachment of the nabob to the English; 
and he defied any governor to say, that 
there existed the slightest proof of the 
hostility: of the father or the son, except 
what was extracted from the trash found 
at Seringapatam. ‘The arguments that 
had been used to prove that the nabob was 
considered as a vassal to the India com- 
pany, were as unjust as they were un- 
founded. ‘The important documents on 
the table put that question out of all 
doubt, for it would appear by an address 
actually signed by his majesty, counter- 
signed by lord Cornwallis, and addressed 
to the nabob, dated the 13th of May, 1790, 
that he was considered not only as an in- 
dependent sovereign, but actually called 
the ¢ faithful ally and friend’ of the British 
government in India. Here the right hon. 
gent. read a long extract from the address 
alluded to, from which it likewise ap- 
peared that the very first acre of ground 
the English became possessed of round 
Madras, was acquired through the friend- 
ship of the nabob of Arcot; yet he argued, 
after such an unqualified declaration under 
his majesty’s own hand, of the independ- 
ency of this prince, such degrading lan- 
guage was to be held out! Was it to be 
endured for one single moment, that the 
rights and laws ‘of nations were to be thus 
trampled upon with impunity, merely 
upon the alleged policy of the measure? 
From a very patient perusal of the very 
important documents on the table, they 
established this proposition in his mind, 
that there was no ground whatever for any 
suspicion of the faithfulness of the nabob 
of Arcot and his son towards the British 
government. There was one part of this 
guestion which he could not but consider. 
as a great dereliction of principle in the 
noble marquis. It was said that he took 
every possible care for the protection of 
Ally Hussein, the deposed nabob. Could 
it be thought for a moment, that the “de- 
posed nabob. would be ‘safe'in the hands 
of a man who threatened him with instant 
death if he ever attempted te regain the 
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throne of his father? From these cir- 
cumstances he concluded, that the young 
nabeb was not safe in those hands. He 
did not feel disposed even to enter into 
all the motives that might have actuated 
the noble marquis in his conduct, and he 
was less disposed to argue the accusation 
urged against him of his.being actuated by 

ecuniary interests in his administration 5 
but looking at his general conduct as a 
governor of India, he must say there was 
no parallel in the history of that country 
which presented so unbridled an instance 
of insatiable ambition. The sum total of 
what the country knew of his conduct as 
governor was, that he succeeded to the 
government after lord Cornwallis. He 
found India in a great and increasing state 
of. prosperity. He found a system of 
equity and economy in the public expen- 
diture, admirably calculated for the soli- 
dity of our establishment in that country. 
But when he left it, he left behind him an 
example of the most pernicious prodigality 
and profuseness. When he landed, he 
found a disposition in the Company’s ser- 
vants to revere the laws, and to abide by 
the decrees of his majesty ; but when he 
left it, the utmost contempt prevailed of 
the laws and regulations of the Company. 
When he went there, the native powers of 
India placed the utmost confidence in the 
faith of the British government; but he 
left them entertaining in their minds the 
most irreconcilable sentiments of disgust 
and enmity, on account of its treachery 
and oppression. In short, the result of the 
noble lord’s administration was this, that 
when he went to India, he found Great 
Britain without a foe, and when he de- 
parted, he left Great Britain without a 
friend. Upon these grounds he felt him- 
self called upon to say thus much, not 
from any personal enmity to the noble 
marquis, but from a principle of preserv- 
ing his own consistency. He took this 
opportunity of defending himself from the 
insinuation thrown out by the noble Jord 
in the commencement of his speech, that 
he had departed ftom principle in seeming 
to neglect the cause he had so strenuously 
undertaken ‘to ‘advocate on former ocea- 
sions, by stating that his sentiments upon 
this subject had never been ‘in the least 
altered from the first intimation he re- 
ceived of the oppression and tyrannous 
dethronement of the young nabob, and 
the subsequent information that arrived in 
this country of his ‘murder. On that oc- 
casion his inind was so hortified’ hy ‘the 
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atrocity of the act, that he resolved imme- 
diately to institute an inquiry into the 
causes of so gross a violation of the laws of 
civilization and humanity. Circumstances, 
however, had prevented him from carrying 
the desired object completely into effect 
personally. Hie saw no prospect then of 
pursuing the investigation in that adminis- 
tration, and from these considerations he 
did not press it. He had, however, moved 
from time to time for a great number of 
documents, which must remove at once 
every suspicion of his having cooled in 
the cause. He concluded by declaring his 
fixed determination .at all times never to 
shrink from the task he had imposed upon 
himself, of representing the noble mar- 
quis’s conduct in the plain and unvarnished 
manner in which he fully persuaded him- 
self the various documents on the table 
exhibited the circumstances of his admis- 
tration to the country. 

Mr. Fuller contended, that this was a 
most extraordinary discussion, and made 
on the opposite side a question of party 
rather than of principle. 

Dr. Laurence supported the Resolution. 
The proposition of the noble lord, that this 
was held to be a grave question by the 
house, might well be doubted, if the 
were to judge from the manner in which 
they had decided upon the evidence ad- 
duced in support of the charges against 
the noble marquis. Upon what ‘principle 
it was that the house intended to act in its 
decision upon this subject, he was at some 
loss to conjecture. Although it might be 
argued in favour of the noble marquis, 
that he was not actuated by motives of 
pecuniary aggrandizement, yet there were 
a thousand other bad passions which might 
actuate a minister, equally as mischievous 
and destructive to the interests of a nation, 
as those connected with the most sordid 
motives. Inordinate ambition must on all 
hands be admitted, in a moral point of 
view, to be the most pernicious of all the 
passions that actuated the human mind. 
That such was the motive of the noble 
marquis in his administration, must depend * 
upon what degree of credit the house 
would attach to the evidence of the papers 
on the table. In his opinion, formed upon 
the consideration he had given to -thosé 
documents, the accusations were unans 
swerable. Here the learned gent. com- 
bated the arguments: used to justify the 
policy adopted by this country towards 
the native powers of India. Nothing was 
more unjast and unprincipled, nothing was 
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more opposite, not only to the law of nations 
but those of nature, than the system of 
oppression practised upon the unfortunate 
nabob of Arcot ; whose rights and privi- 
leges were violated upon the most unwar- 
ranted and unjust pretence of having 
broken a treaty, when, in fact, the most 
barefaced act of tyrannical policy ob- 
truded itself throughout the whole transac- 
tion. He related the history of the first 
transactions of the British government with 
the nabob of Arcot, until the period of his 
contracting his debt with them, and de- 
tailed the various pretences urged by them 
for increasing that debt, which he consi- 
dered as the over-reaching principle which 
universally characterized the conduct of 
the India company’s servants, and brought 
the narrative down to the period of their 
interposition in the affairs of the Carnatic, 
under the pretence of the discovery of the 
secret correspondence with the neighbour- 
ing potentates, for the purpose of forming 
a confederacy against the British interest. 
In considering the evidence in support of 
the allegation, that a violation of treaty 
was the ground of their interference, he 
contended that there was a previous deter- 
mination of the government of India to 
adopt that measure long before any know- 
ledge of such pretended correspondence 
was received. He knew of no law of na- 
tions that could warrant so unjust an inter- 
ference on our part upon presumed evi- 
dence of danger. He did not deny the 
principle of self-preservation, as the first 
law of nature; but the fact of real danger 
must be clearly justified and substantiated, 
before we could presume to violate every 
law both human and divine. With re- 
spect to the stress laid so strongly upon 
the mysterious information contained in 
the cypher, he argued, that there was no- 
thing in it, if the context was considered, 
that could justify sucha construction as that 

ut upon it by the advocates of the noble 
bed: This cypher was to be used as a 
breach of treaty, and consequently was not 
a sufficient justification for the acts of 


* tyranny practised upon the nabob. The 
treaty stipulated that the nabob was not to 


go to war without the consent of the British 
government. Now, supposing even that 
this correspondence did contain sentiments 
of a political nature, was it just or reasona- 
ble to infer that any breach of neeny with 
the British government was meant? He 
was persuaded that out of twenty letters 
which had passed from the nabob to the 


other powers, his allies, not a single phrase 


had been used which could attach to the 
nabob any violation of treaty. Taking 
the whole of the evidence, and the argu- 
ments upon this question urged by the 
gentlemen on the same side of the house, 
he was decidedly of opinion that this act 
was not founded in justice or sound policy, 
which were inseparable from humanity 
and benevolence. 

Mr. Windham said, he was not disposed 
to enter into a discussion upon the merits 
of this question. . He was restrained in 
doing so, not merely from the lateness of 
the hour, but really from a sort of despond- 
ence he entertained that any arguments 
which could be offered could have an 
weight with a majority of the house, who 
seemed, in opposition to reason and eyi- 
dence, disposed to pass a vote rather of 
approbation than censure. He. could not 
suffer the subject to pass by without mak. 
ing a few observations upon some of the 
arguments urged by the noble Jord. The 
principle contended for by the noble lord 
in support of the policy of the East India 
company in India, reminded him of the 
Jast line of a song, written by Dr. Swift for 
a highwayman, ‘ Every man round may 
rob if he pleases.’ In the annals of injus- 
tice, and in the annals of romance, what 
could be more preposterous than this prin- 
ciple? In alluding to the manner in which 
the evidence upon this subject was forced 
from Ally Rhezzi, it was impossible to 
come at the truth by such a mode of ex- 
amination as that adopted on that occasion, 
The effect of torture was not to produce 
truth, but to produce only that which the 
person inflicting torture wished to be told, 
The construction put upon this evidence 
reminded him of a passage in the works of 
lord Shaftesbury, in reference to torture, 
that he would produce out of the words, 
‘My son Tommy has got the piles,’ a° 
very good plot against the house of Hano- 
ver. He regretted extremely that the 
house had not the aid of his learned friend 
(the solicitor-general) on this side of the 
motion, who made so great a figure on the 
trial of Mr. Hastings; but, it would seem, 
the principle by which we were to be 
guided, was that the natives of India had 
no rights, that we had no duties, and that 
all was to depend upon the decision of our 
majorities. He firmly believed, that for 
the enormities committed by the British 
power in India, in all the enormities un- 
der all the successive variations of the 
French Reyolution, and by no means re- 
cently under Buonaparte, no parallel was 
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to be found. If, then, they could not 
find a parallel in Europe for the enormi- 
ties committed in India, how could it be 
supposed that the votes of the house of 
commons were to effect any reformation ? 
He would wish he could separate the man 
from the conduct, but, unfortunately, both 
must be taken together. As to the motives 
of the noble marquis, what was the use of 
any enquiry about them? A man might 
have a motive to get money for his family, 
a laudable one to be sure; but, then, if 
the motive were carried into effect by a 
violation of all justice, were we to excuse 
him for his motives? The right hon. gent. 
concluded by lamenting most sincerely 
what had happened ; lamenting that men 
in the situation he saw could be found to 
defend it; and lamenting more than all, 
that a British parliament should sanction 
it. They were not to look at this affair 
with the eyes of others; the papers were 
before them, and from the decision they 
gave thereon, the world would pronounce 
sentence upon them. 

Sir Thomas Turton, in reply, answered 
the charges of ‘mismanagement of the 
cause, that had been brought against him. 
It was said, that in opening the question, 
he had made use of violent language and 
personal invective. He referred to the 
annals of parliament, and defied any mem- 
ber to produce an instance where such a 
cause had ever been introduced with less 
of either. He had never said, as had 
been asserted, that no man ever returned 
from India either honourable or honest. 
It was only in illustrating the position he 
laid down, when expressing his surprise 
that Europeans, who acted with the strict- 
est regard to justice in all their transactions 
in their own quarter of the globe, should 
act so differently in India, that he quoted 
the authority of Mr. Burke, who said, 
that Europeans were unbaptized in cross- 
ing the equinoctial. He had the utmost 
gree respect for the noble marquis ; 

ut what he had ever expressed in that 
house, and out of it, was a decided disap- 
probation of the measures he pursued dur- 
ing his administration in India. He could 
not agree with the noble lord, that such 
discussions as the present were calculated 
to produce ill effects; if they were so, 
however, it could only be from the deci- 
sion they called forth. The hon. baronet 
then went at some length into the state of 
Indian affairs, and contended that there 
was no truth in what had been said, that 
the nabobé of the Carnatic had been raised 
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by us from the dust; on the contrary, 
when we assisted them, it was not for their 
sake, but for our own, and. in order to 
expel the French from their extensive 
territories. What had been the defence 
otiered for this atrocious act ? atrocious 
he should always consider it, and so must 
every one who read"the papers divested of 
party feelings. A trumpery pretence of 
evidence, and not even a state necessity 
shewn. As for the cypher, it was too ridi- 
culous to merit mention. He cordially 
agreed with the noble lord, that British 
justice and policy ought ever to be the 
same, and if this could not be defended 
on the ground of justice, it ought to meet 
with condemnation. He then put it to 
the breasts of gentlemen opposite, to the 
breast of the house and of the country, if 
they could read these papers, and consci- 
entiously say there was any justice in this 
case, or rather if there had not been most 
atrocious injustice. He had never known 
before that it was the custom of Britons to: 
visit the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children ; but here they had gone much 
further, for the ancestors of Ally Hussein 
had not even been convicted ; yet the 
grandson was condemned to pay the for- 
feiture. As to the treatment received by 
the prince, all he asked was, that it might 
be investigated. He pledged himself to 
prove much inore than what he had stated 
to the house, and to bring forward witnesses 
who would far exceed in description of 
these melancholy circumstances all that 
had been imputed to his warmth in nar- 
rating. He had beenblamed for speaking 
harshly of the commissioners, without de- 
serving any such censure. All that he 
had said was, that they cold-bloodedly 
dragged the prince from the death-bed of 
his parent, to answer the interrogatories 
they had to puttohim. In applying this 
epithet, he had spoken of their office, and 
not of themselves personally ; and if they 
were, as he had no doubt from the repre- 
sentation of the hon. colonel opposite 
(Allan), honourable and upright men, he 
gave them his hearty commiseration for 
the painful duty imposed upon them, 
which, in executing it to the satisfaction of 
their employers, must have filled them 
with horror and disgust.—He now came to 
the policy of the measures. What had we 
gained at the grand expence of loss of 
honour and breach of national faith ? Our 
tributaries had been made slaves and our 
allies foes: “We had placed Azeem ul 
Dowlah on the throne, in utter disregard 
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to the Mahometan laws, and in disregard 
to the just and prior claims of the two 
nearest heirs. We had stolen from one, 
borrowed from another, and stripped a 
third, till we had augmented our territory, 
and increased’ the number of our subjects 
by 20 millions, but our debthad increased 
20 millions during the same time, and for 
seven millions of annual acquired revenue, 
we had involved ourselves: in 16 millions 
annual expence. We had made every 
man in India our enemy, and if an ad- 
verse army found its way to the East, such 
was our situation there, he was afraid our 
dominion would be overthrown. To whom 
could we apply ? Not to the Mahrattas, or 
any of the native powers who maintained 
their independence.. We might iruly say, 
« Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes.’— After 
we had made them as miserable as we 
could ; after we had dethroned their princes, 
expatriated their nobles, hanged their 
chiefs at the doors of their casties ; and 
when we had no further evil in our power, 
we turned to attack their institutions and 
prejudices. Those venerable errors, which, 
if we believed Pliny and others, sub- 
sisted 2,000 years ago, could not be sui- 


fered to remain; and the conquerors of) 


Seringapatam and Laswarry were found 
to be dangerous from the cut of their 


whiskers, or the dangling of their ear-rings. | 


He knew not how it would be received by 
the country, that such a weighty and im- 
portant enquiry as this, involving all that 
was dear or desirabie to Britons, had 
been met by previous questions instead of 
broad and ample discussion. He sincerely 
wished ministers had delivered their opi- 
nions, and not thrown their broad shield 
over such a subject. The people would 
not suffer it to be done, and he was sure, 
whatever the majority might be within 
doors, there would be a very great majo- 
rity in the country in favour of his opinion. 
As for the personal motives, he never im- 
puted any to the noble marquis. Ile did 
not suppose that even avarice would have 
tempted him to such acourse. But there 
was an avarice of ambition as well as of 
wealth, and the conduct of an individual, 
pursuing what he conceived to be for the 
glory of his country, might be as dan- 


gerous and. unjust as if he was actuated by | 


worse motives. Did gentlemen know the 
state of the press in India? No one could 
know what was doing at his own door, 
without the permission of government. 
If, therefore, the state of Indian affairs 
could not be made ‘known in India, let 
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them see that it could be openly declaréd 
in England, Let the people of that coun. 
try see the freedom and impartiality ofa 
British parliament, and-let us not tury 
them away from our doors disappointed, 
He called on the house to pause before it 
came to a vote, and consider weil the 
greatness of the stake depending on their 
determination. He expressed his regret 
that, possessing neither the weight of mi- 
nisters nor of the opposite party, nor, 
more than all, of talents, he had been so 
weak an advocate in the cause. He lad 
not, however, come unprepared before 
them, but had made these matters the 
subject of his most unremitting study, and 
came forward actuated by a strong sense 
of justice, and an ardent desire toprocure 
atonement to suffering India. 

The gallery was now cleared, and the 
house divided : 


For the Resolution - - - - 19 
Agaimstit - - - - - = 97 
Majority - - - —7 


Mr. Wallace then rose, and said, that 
after what had passed on this and former 
| discussions, it. was unnecessary for bim to 
| introduce the Resolution which he was now 
going to move, with any preface; he 
| should content himself simply with moving 
i the following Resolution : Resolved, «That 
it is the opinion of this house, that the 
“marquis Wellesley and the earl Powis, in 
their conduct relative to the Carnatic, ap- 
pear to have been influenced solely by 
motives of anxious zeal and solicitude for 
the permanent security, welfare, and pros- 
‘perity of the British possessions in India.” 
Sur James [all said, that he only differed 
from the right hon. gent. who had made 
this motion ir thinking that it did not go 
far enough ; it was high time that parlia- 
ment should do that justice to this. illu.- 
trious cliaracter, which the meanest, the 
most degraded subject of our laws had a 
right to demand. After submitting the 
conduct of the noble marquis to the severest 
scrutiny, during a long course of years, 
and after deciding, by very great majori- 
ties, that he had done nothing wrong, the ° 
house was bound to grant him a deliver- 
ance, not ouly to free him from the pre- 
sent charge, but to protect him from all 
future attempts on similar grounds. It 
would become the justice, the honour, the 
gentieman-like feeling of the house to do 
a great deal more; not only to clear the 
character of the noble marquis from blame, 
but also to declare their high opinion of 
the services he had rendered his country, 
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in such a manner as to revive the recollec- 
tion of those services, which seemed to be 
ina measure forgotten. Ifthe consequence 
of such a declaration were to be what a 
right hon. gent. : (Mr. Sheridan) had de- 
precated, were the noble marquis raised to 
a high station in the ministry, he should 
rejoice in the experiment, by which there 
was reason to expect, that our councils at 
home might be animated by that astonish- 
ing efficiency which had shone so conspi- 
cuously in his Indian administration. 

Sir Thomas Turton said he had a trifling 
amendment to propose, which was to leave 
out the words after the word ¢ influenced,’ 
and to insert the following words: « By a 
desire to extend the British territories in 
India, in contempt of all treaties, and in 
violation of the national character.’ 

Mr. S. Lushington supported the motion. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald felt extreme uneasi- 
ness in giving a vote on so personal a sub- 
ject, but with all his esteem for the private 
character of marquis Wellesley, and look- 
ing only to his politics as a public officer 
in India, he must give his vote against the 
Resolution. 

The house then divided : for the Amend- 
ment 19; against it 98.—Majority 79. 

Mr. Wallace then moved the original 
question of the Vote of Approbation. Upon 
which, 

Mr. Howorth addressed the Speaker 
thus: Sir; the house is called upon to 
determine on the noble lord’s motives: 
there is no human tribunal competent to 
decide on them. The merits of the noble 
lord must be tried by his actions: if you 
try him by the fundamental Resolutions 
of this house, or by the laws of his coun- 
try, shew me the resolution or the law 
which he has not violated. If you try him 
by the opinions of the Directors, there is 
scarcely an act of his government which 
they have not condemned, and given such 
reasons for their opinions, as were unan- 
swerable, and therefore they were sup- 
pressed: if you try the noble lord by the 
effects of his government, let us look at 
the results: at home, irretrievable ruin ; 
look to India, you find there a territorial 
revenue of fifteen millions, falling short of 
the expences of its establishments upwards 
of two millions annually, loaded with a 
debt of thirty-two millions, encreasing 
daily; the native powers of India dis- 
affected ; their minds alarmed with jealous 
apprehensions of our ambitious encroach- 
ments; disgusted with our humiliating con- 
trol ; disgusted with the disgraceful subor- 

Vou. XI, 
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dination in which they have been placed ; 
and, in this last instance, of our perfidious 
policy to the miserable victim of our ra- 
pacity, the unfortunate Hussein Ali; dis- 
gusted with the baseness of our ingrati- 
tude, the mass of Mahomedans in the Car- 
natic are seeking only fur a period to their 
sufferings, in the subversion of the British 
government; and even your Sepoy estab- 
lishment, the last native resource you had 
to trust to, ready to take up arms against 
you: every financial resource exhausted ; 
not a rupee in your treasuries: this, sir, 
is the state into which lord Wellesley’s 
mal-administration brought India: this is 
the state in which he left it, and this is the 
state in which lord Cornwallis foun@ it. 
The noble lord opposite (lord Castlereagh), 
has repeatedly introduced the name of lord 
Cornwallis into the debate of this night. 
I would ask the noble lord, I would ask 
any member of the house, for what reason, 
for what purpose, was such a man as lord 
Cornwallis, at his advanced period of life, 
not merely called upon, but solicited, en- 
treated, as one of the greatest services he 
could render to his country, to again un- 
dertake the government of India? Was 
such a man wanted to pursue the system, 
and tread in the steps of lord Wellesley ? 
No, sir, he was sent out for very different 
purposes. Does the house know how that 
lamented nobleman was employed from 
the first moment of his arrival at Calcutta, 
to the latest period of his existence? He 
was employed, sir, in reversing every 
measure, in cutting down every political 
act of his predecessor, in endeavouring to 
repair, or at least to put a stop to, the 
universal mischiefs produced by the mea- 
sures of lord Wellesley. This house voted 
a monument to lord Cornwallis. If you 
approve of the conduct of lord Wellesley, 
be consistent, at least, and begin where, on 
this principle, you ought to begin, by or- 
dering lord Cornwallis’s monument to be 
pulled down, and then on its ruins you 
may erect a statue to lord Wellesley : 
but, at last, we are told, that the noble 
lord’s motives were always good, that his 
zeal to serve the Company was always 
ardent: I have already said, there is no 
human tribunal can take cognizance of his 
conscience or penetrate into his motives, 
abstractedly from his conduct. In my 
mind, sir, the noble lord has done all with 
his eyes open, caring, as it seems, but lit- 
tle for the consequences ; secure of pro- 
tection here ; and so he has found it; but 
before this house proceeds to pass a vote 
$7 
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which as an hon. director (Mr. Grant) 
has told you, will be attended with incal- 
culable mischief in India, I trust it will re- 
flect, and I call upon his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, before they lend their aid to a 
measure so pregnant with disgrace to the 
British name and character, to reflect on 
those duties which they owe to their so- 
vereign, to their country, and, in truth, to 
their own characters. I thank the house 
for the indulgence it has shewn me, I shall 
trespass no longer, but shall give my de- 
cided negative to the present question. — 
The house then divided, 
For the Vote of Approbation - 98 
Against it - - - - = - - 19 
Majority - - - —79 
List of Members who voted in the Minorities. 
Astell, W. Martin, H. 
Creevey, T. Moore, P. 
Fitzgerald, M. Ossulston, lord 
Folkestone, lord Romilly, sir S. 
Grant, Sheridan, R 
Hamilton, lord A. Smith, W. 
Horner, F. Smith, G. 
Howerth, H. Turton, sir T. 
Johnstone, G. Western, C.C, 
Lushington, S. Whitbread, S. 
Windham, W. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 20. 


{Scotcu Locat Mitiria On the 
motion for the third reading of this bill, 

Mr. Yorke, pursuant to his notice, rose, 
he said, to deliver his sentiments, not 
merely upon the subject of this bill, but 
on that of the English Local Militia, which 
he had not an opportunity of attending in 
its progress, and upon the defensive state 
of the country. He began, by expressing 
his regret, that the people did not now 
seem so feelingly alive to the danger with 
which they were threatened, in conse- 
quence of the accumulated means and 
determined intentions of the enemy, as they 
were a very few years since, when that 
danger was much more distant, and when 
impediments, numerous and formidable, 
stood in the way, which had been since 
removed. ‘The country seemed to repose 
in a fatal security, as if people imagined, 
that because there was not a formidable 
army now encampedat Boulogne, the dan- 
ger was less imminent, or the purpose of 
the enemy less certain. But, for his own 
part, he was convinced, the more time the 
French emperor took in preparation, the 
more certain was our danger; because the 
greater would be his power, and the more 
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mature his plans. Having now conquered 
or humbled to his purpose almost all the 
powers of the continent, and having no 
diversion to apprehend from thence, but, 
on the contrary, the meanis of all the con- 
tinent superadded to his own, there was 
not room left for the slightest doubt of his 
long-threatened and immoveable purpose, 
to concentre all his means, for the purpose 
of adding this country and Ireland to the 
number of his conquests. It was conse- 
quently the duty of the government to 
make every possible preparation. He en- 
tered at considerable length into a review 
of the different means to increase the num- 
ber of armed men in these kingdoms. He 
was glad to find his noble friend had, in 
addition to the General Militia and Volun- 
teer systems, and the Local Militia, deter- 
mined to retain also the Training bill in 
England, as a part of his plan; but he 
could see no just reason why the principle 
ot the Training bill should not be carried 
into operation also in Scotland, as well as 
that of the Local Militia; or why any dif- 
ference in this respect should be made 
vetween the two countries. When he had 
the honour to introduce the Training bill 
in 1802, he included Scotland. With res- 
pect to the principle of militia force, he 
owned that he should prefer a much greater 
limitation of that force, and an enlarge- 
ment of the force for general service, both 
in Great Britain and Ireland, who might 
be interchanged as occasion required, and 
continuing the training system to the ut- 
most extent, so as to keep a trained force 
always prepared, in case of emergency, to 
join the army ; the men thus trained, to 
be termed the Army of Reserve, or any 
other appropriate title ; but in case of ac- 
tual y, he was confident resort 
must inevitably be had to some sort of con- 
scription, by ballot, or otherwise, as it 
would be useless to depend upon voluntary 
enlistments to fill up the ranks, He was 
apprehensive that much confusion would 
arise from carrying on at the same time 
the two ballots for the General and the 
Local Militias, which could not be pre- 
vented without-the utmost care of the par- 
ties to whom the business should fall. He 
answered some comparisons which had 
been made on a former night between the 
different systems of discipline in the Bri- 
tish and French armies; and he gave ade- 
cided preference to the former. Upon the 
whole, he thought, that under the operation 
of the various plans on foot for increasing 
the number of armed men in the country, 
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the numerical force was carried to pretty 
nearly its utmost pitch; and he was also 

lad to find that the regular, militia, and 
volunteer forces of the country had attain- 
ed toa pitch of numbers and discipline 
beyond any thing that was ever thought 
of. It was by sedulously keeping up this 
system of force and discipline, under judi- 
cious commanders, added to the native 
valour of the people, that we must place 
our sole hopes of security ; so that when 
an enemy such as we had to contend with, 
should view with a soldier’s eye the extent 
and disposition of our force, and see that 
we were well defended at all points, he 
would naturally decline to meddle with a 
country so circumstanced, and which, he 
must see, he could not touch without burn- 
ing his fingers. But, of the intention of the 
emperor of France to use every means in 
his power to conquer these countries there 
could not remain a doubt: of his formida- 
ble power, his prowess, and his talents, 
the world were witnesses; and if valour, 
talents, and prowess, could give any man 
claims to royal power, it must be acknow- 
Jedged no man ever merited more the title 
of Emperor of France. Of his morals, or 
the means he sometimes used to compass 
his ends, he would say nothing , but as a 
conqueror, it must be admitted he was 
equal, if not superior, to Ceesar or Alexan- 
der, Such an enemy, armed with the 
means he possessed, was not to be viewed 
without apprehension: he had already 
conquered much the greater part, if not 
the whole, of Europe. ‘There might be 
those who flattered themse!ves he had 
work enough cut out for him in Spain, to 
divert his attention from this country ; 
but it was to be feared the spark lately 
. Strugk in that kingdom, had kindled but a 
feeble flame, and of short duration; for 
how was it to be expected, a people, whose 
government had treacherously conspired 
with its own enemy to surrender them to 
French slavery and rivet their chains, could 
escape the machinations so long preparing 
against them, and terminated by the base 
and degrading surrender of the last crown 
of the Bourbon family, to which the Spa- 
nish monarch had proved himself a dis- 
grace? Every man must have seen from 
the moment that the Spanish army was 
divided, and one branch sent to Portugal 
and the other to the opposite frontier, 
while a French force was suffered to march 
into the heart of the country and make 
themselves masters of the capital, that the 
people were betrayed. That was the mo- 
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ment when any interference on the part- 
of this country might have been successful ; 
but now, he feared, it was too late, and 
that scarcely a hope remained that the 
struggles of the Spanish people would be 
successful.—As to Sweden, he feared there 
was as little room tv hope for a successful 
issue in that quarter; or that the Swedish 
power, however praiseworthy the magna- 
nimous and princely spirit of the monarch, 
could have any chance of holding out 
against the combined force of Russia and 
France. Those countries reduced under 
the power of that man, whose sleepless 
activity and vigilant ambition, marked his 
views as nothing short of the subjugation 
of Europe, perhaps of the world, he would 
then possess the whole force of Europe, 
and command every port from the Baltic 
to Cadiz, to detach its force against us. 
It was, he thought, quite impossible to ex- 
pect any thing else than that his success 
against Spain and Sweden, would be im- 
mediately followed by an attempt on Great 
Britain or Ireland ; and of the latter coun- 
try, he would only say, that though it was 
the left arm of the empire, it would re- 
quire the force of the right to keep down 
rebellion, in case of such an attack. It 
was notorious that the French emperor, 
on alanding in that country, looked to the 
assistance of a numerous party, whose ob- 
ject it always was to effect a separation 
tron this; for though the great body of 
the people were loyal, and attached to 
British government, still there was a nu- 
merous party in Ireland ever since the 
days of queen Elizabeth, with whom sepa- 
ration from this country was a favourite 
project, and who only postponed the at- 
tempt for want of a favourable opportunity 
in the aid of some foreign power. This 
was the main purpose, disguised under 
the clamour of Catholic emancipation, for 
which, as was acknowledged by one of the 
leaders of the last. Irish rebellion to the 
Secret Committee of parliament, the peo- 
ple did not care one farthing.—As to the 
means of our defence, too many there were 
who looked to British fleets as impregna- 
ble bulwarks against the enemy’s designs; 
but history furnished many instances to 
shew, that a reliance solely upon such a 
security was dangerous in the extreme. 
He instanced the case of the French fleet 
and army, consisting of 13 sail of the line, 
and as many frigates, with 300 transports, 
and 40,000 men, which sailed from Malta 
in 1798 to attack Egypt, aud although ad- 
miral Nelson was in pursuit of them, and 
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so near that his fleet passed their sternmost 
ships in the night, yet they were able to 
effect their landing, and take possession of 
the country.—It would be recollected, that 
at the time that lord Bridport was before 
Brest, a French fleet went out of that 
harbour, ran up into the Mediterranean, 
touched at Cadiz, and returned to Brest 
without any loss, and carrying in the 
Spanish fleet with them: it was but the 
other day that the Rochefort squadron left 
that port, sailed up the Mediterranean, 
went to Corfu, did the business upon which 
it was sent, and then arrived at Toulon fn 
safety. In neither of these cases was the 
slightest blame to be attached to the offi- 
cers who commanded; but, from the diffi- 
culties of the service itself, it was utterly 
impossible to prevent the recurrence of 
such things. We knew the formidable 
power which was opposed to this country, 
and the formidable mode in which that 
power was usually applied. The French 
government had called out and selected 
all those institutions which could best pro- 
mote the great object which they had in 
view. They had completely adopted the 
old Roman principle, of making use of the 
armies they had conquered. It was, there- 
fore, impossible to calculate the number 
of soldiers which France could collect from 
the extensive regions under her influence, 
for the invasion of this country. The great 
means of attack were principally derived 
from the adoption of this principle. There 
was another strong feudal principle which 
had been revived by Buonaparte, that of 
giving fiefs to his generals and officers in 
the conquered countries. If an invasion 
were successful in this country, or rather in 
Ireland, we might depend upon seeing the 
same system realized, that was acted upon 
at the Norman conquest. Nobody should 
flatter himself that it would be possible, 
after an unsuccessful campaign in this 
country, to patch up any kind of peace 
with France that would preserve property 
in its present channel. The victorious ar- 
mies would be distributed over the country 
to colonize the soil that they had con- 
quered.—Had our navy not been inthe state 
it was, this misfortune might have fallen 
on the country before now. It therefore 
became wise and prudent statesmen to 
consider of such measures, that if ever our 
navy should be inferior to the enemy, as 
it was for a short time during the Ame- 
rican war, or in case any accident should 
befal our fleet, either from conflagration 
or tempest, such accident should not leave 


the country without defence, or give it up 
into the hands of the enemy. Phe game 
that was now playing was altogether in fa- 
vour of the enemy; for this country was 
contending for its last stake, while its ene- 
my was exposed to no such risk. Suppose 
an army of the enemy to be landed in this 
country, and beaten, what would be the 
consequence ? It would only be that their 
army would surrender, that its officers 
would be treated with kindness, as we 
always did treat officers who were pri- 
soners, and that the surrendering army 
would only give us a number of prisoners 
to be maintained ata greatexpence. The 
loss of one army would scarcely be felt by 
France, but the success of that army would 
bé the absolute ruin of this country. To 
meet such dangers, he thought a system 
should be immediately adopted to strength- 
en and fortify the country itself, as well as 
to prepare the best means of bringing up 
its whole force to oppose the enemy. It 
was well known that vast sums of gmoney 
had been granted for fortifications, and he 
should feel it his duty next session to move 
for a Secret Committee, to examine in 
what manner those sums had. been ex- 
pended. As to the defence of the coast, 
he believed the coasts of Kent and Sussex 
were pretty well protected; but he wished 
to know why the coasts of Essex and 
Suffolk were not equally fortified. He 
thought that the entire coast from Ports- 
mouth to Yarmouth, including these towns, 
should be put in a perfect state of defence. 
Neither should the western coast of Eng- 
land, or the coast of Scotland be neglected. 
The French had put almost the whole of 
their coast in such a state of fortification, 
that a boat could hardly pass any where 
without meeting obstruction from some 
battery. The communication with Ire- 
land should also be attended to, and the 
enemy should never be allowed, as was the 
case about the time of the Union, to cruize 
in the narrow part between the two 
islands—He should next advert to the 
internal defence of the country, and in 
the first place of its capital. It was 
well known, that at the commencement of 
the war, he had delivered his opinion 
against fortifying London. Austria was, 
however, at that time unbroken ; Prussia 
was powerful ; and the colossal power of 
Russia. had not been brought to the test. 
This opinion was, however, now entirely 
changed with the circumstances of the 
times. Now that Austria was in chains, and 
dared not look her conqueror in the face ; 
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now that Prussia had vanished from the 
earth, and the weakness of the colossal 
ower of Russia had been proved, he 
thought that measures ought to be taken 
for securing the capital by fortifications, 
which, defended by the physical force of 
London, might siop an enemy, at least until 
our main force could come up. He thought 
the strong passes in Kent and Sussex should 
now be fortified, so as to atlord strong posi- 
tions to our armies. He thought that equal 
pains should be taken to defend the ap- 
proaches to London through Suffolk and 
Essex} but that if, after all, London should 
be taken, the country ought not to be 
given up. He should, even then, think 
that the heart of the country, which he 
considered to be .on the banks of the 
Severn, the Trent and the Mersey, should 
still be defended, and the communication 
being kept up with Ireland, might supply 
fresh armies to fight the last battle for the 
defence of the country. He considered 
fortifications as absolutely necessary for 
the defence of any country, and very often 
the principal cause of its success in war. 
It was from the care that Lewis the 14th 
had taken to secure the frontiers of France 
with impregnable fortresses, that the ex- 
pedition commanded by the duke of Bruns- 
wick so completely failed. _Buonaparte 
knew so well the value of fortifications, 
that in his most successful campaigns he 
took care to secure himself, every step that 
_ he advanced, by such means. He thought 
the fort of Brannau of such importance, 
that he would not surrender it to Austria 
until'the war with Russia and Prussia was 
finished ; neither would he permit Austria 
now to raise fresh fortifications. He 
thought the disasters which Austria had 
met with proceeded in a great measure 
from the want of fortifications; and that 
the extinction of Prussia was owing to her 
not having properly provided for defence 
the fortresses she had ; and that it was not 
so much the loss of the battle of Friedland, 
as the want of strong places to stop the 
victorious enemy, that obliged the empe- 
ror of Russia to sign a most disgraceful 
peace. The fortifications which he would 
recommend, would greatly contribute to 
the defensive strength of the country, 
without menacing its liberties, which last 
was the dread objection that our ancestors 
had to large standing armies. After 
dwelling, at some length, on these topics, 
he concluded by strongly recommending 
to ministers to adopt every possible 
means of strengthening the national de- 


fence now, while there was time to do 
so, and not to put those measures off, 
until the danger should be more imminent. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed great obli- 
gations to his right hon. -friend for the 
manner in which he had stated his opi- 
nions; and declared his willingness to give 
every explanation that his duty would 
allow him, respecting the measures taken 
for the defence of the country. He 
agreed with his right hon. friend, that it 
would be a great fault in ministers to en- 
deavour to lull the country into a false 
sense of security. He allowed that the 
danger was great, although perhaps not 
immediate. There was certainly danger 
enough stirring abroad, to make it neces- 
sary for the country to consider anxiously 
of the best means for its defence. If, on 
the one hand, he would not wish the coun- 
try to entertain a false idea of its security, 
on the other hand, he thought it was but 
fair and right that it should know what 
had already been done by its government, 
to promote that security. In the first 
place, there was a number of regulars and 
militia, equal to what his right hon. friend 
had always considered as the greatest ex- 
ertion that the country could be called 
upon to make. He had always said, that 
he had never found fault with the nume- 
rical force, or with the quality of those 
troops ; and he had confessed, that it was 
as large an army as was wanting, or as 
this country could afford to keep up. As 
to the deficiency in point of fortification, 
it would be obvious to his right hon. friend, 
that no country could at once so com- 
pletely change its system and character, 
as, from a naked country, to become a 
strongly-fortified one. When it was con- 
sidered how very low the establishment of 
the Ordnance was at the beginning of 
the late war, it was astonishing that it 
should have started forth from almost no- 
thing to its present most respectable state. 
There was no service which required 
more time to bring to a state of perfec- 
tion. Engineers were not to be made ina 
day, or by an act of parliament. As to 
the defence of the coast, there had been 
considerable exertions, in this respect. 
Dover, Chatham, and the whole course of 
the Medway, were placed in a very strong 
state of defence. He believed the whole 
line of coast from Portsmouth to the 
Thames might be considered in a very 
perfect state of defence, and much more 
strongly fortified than any part of the ene- 
my’s coast. The enemy were, indeed, 
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obliged to erect many batteries on their 
coast, not for the purpose of repelling 
invasion, but to protect their coasting 
vessels. They had latterly made the coast 
very strong between Boulogne and Os- 
tend, that their boats might creep along 
near the shores in security, out of the 
reach of our frigates. ‘The shores of the 
southern district were, however, as strongly 
fortified as any part of the French coast, 
and under the former administration of 
jord Chatham, a system had been adopted 
for putting the coasts of the eastern dis- 
trict ina similar state of defence. This 
system had been suspended under the late 
administration, who certainly could not 
have been expected to adopt it, without 


‘taking time to give it the most serious 


consideration. A considerable deal had 
also been done in Ireland for the protec- 
tion of the principal harbours, particularly 
Cork harbour and Bantry Bay. His lord- 
ship concluded with some observaiions on 
the advantages which he thought tie 
country would derive from the Local Mi- 
litia bill. 

Mr. Windham considered, that the dan- 
ger which this country was exposed to 
was greater than all the plans of the noble 
lord, even with the addition of the pro- 
posed system of fortification, would be 
able to meet. The question which re- 
mained between him and the noble lord, 
was, whether one or 200,000 men, en- 
rolled under the Training act, and li- 
able to be called upon in case of actual 
invasion, to recruit the army, was, or was 
not, a more effectual means for the defence 
of the country than the establishment of 
this Local Militia ? He was sorry to find 
that ministers had not yet made up their 
minds upon the subject of fortifications for 
the internal defence of the country ; but 
as to those works, which were projected 
by lord Chatham, the noble lord did justice 
to the late administration, in saying that 
they were bound in duty not to adopt 
such a system without the fullest consi- 
deration. There was scarcely any subject 
on which there was a greater contrariety 
of opinion ; and the opinion of the gene- 
ral officers who were to command in the 
field, was of at least as much consequence 
as that of the engineers who were to exe- 
cute the works. He complained of the 
noble lord, however, for weakening the 
military system that was handed down to 
him by the late administration. He had 
found the system of recruiting so pro- 
ductive and exuberant, that he doubtless 


thought it his duty to apply the pruning 
knife, and he understood the recruitine 
service had suffered considerably by the 
measures of the noble lord. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, recommended ty 
the consideration of the noble lord the pro- 
priety of an interchange of the militias of 
the two countries. Such a measure would 
come with peculiar propriety from that 
noble lord, to whom Ireland had already 
contracted sucha debt of gratitude, by his 
effecting the grand object of an union, 
Whatever might be the ultimate determi- 
nation of government on the grand sub- 


ject of internal defence, by fortification, it 


would be well worth the attention of the 
noble lord to consider of the most effectual] 
means of securing the country in the time 
of danger. Much had been done, and yet 
much remained, particularly in Ireland. 
He had however little doubt, that under 
the superintendance of the noble lord 
nothing would be left unattempted which 
could prove serviceable to the public se- 
curity, or honourable to the exertions of 
himself and his colleagues.—The bill was 
then read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. Windham gave notice of a motioa 
for the next session, probably when the 
Mutmy act should be before the house, 
the object of which would be the protec- 
tion of soldiers who had entered for limited 
service, in consequence of the regulations 
of the year before last. His proposition 
would be to prevent such soldiers from 
consenting to extend their service for life, 
until the expiration of the engagement 
which they had already contracted. 

[Mr. Patmer’s Cramm.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer gave notice that 
he would on Thursday next submit a mo- 
tion to the house, the subject of which 
would be to found a separate bill upon the 
Resolution respecting Mr. Palmer’s Claim, 
instead of incorporating it in the Appro- 
priation act. 

[Curates Resipence Bitt.] On_ the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for the third reading of this bill, 

Mr. Barham repeated the arguments so 
often urged by the opposers of this mea- 
sure. He considered it extremely dan- 
gerous to the interests of the Church, by 
granting such considerable power to the 
bishops, which would not fail to produce 
contention amongst the whole body of the 
clergy. The bill, moreover, was altoge- 
ther inefficient to its purpose, as it was at 
best but a partial remedy to the great evil 
of non-residence, and finally he objected 
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to the existence of the fact presumed to 
exit, on which this bill stood, namely, 
the respective values of Church establish- 
ments. 

Mr: Hawkins Browne supported the bill, 
and was happy to find that the economy 
and guardianship of the Church had fallen 
into such good hands. He lamented the 
spirit of opposition which had so uni- 
formly displayed itself on the other side 
of the house, to a measure calculated to 
secure the dearest interests of the Church 
and the comfort of all descriptions of the 
clergy. 

Lord Milton dreaded the terrific influ- 
ence the present bill must necessarily give 
the superiors of the Church over their 
inferiors, and the operation of this influ- 
ence, through the medium of the minor 
clergy, upon the public mind at large. 

Mr. Tierney thought the bill could be 
brought into operation only by the neg- 
ligence of the rector ; a supposition on 
which he did not think it dignified to act. 

Mr. Windham followed on the same side : 
he said the bill was not content to let the 
Church remain ‘ militant here on earth,’ 
but it wished to render it a Church < liti- 
gant’ also. 

Mr. Stephens supported the bill as tend- 
ing to cause the parochial duties to be per- 
formed by persons whose indigence would 
not disgrace their profession. 

Dr. Laurence objected to the bill, that it 
tended to destroy the principle upon 
which not only ecclesiastical but property 
in general was founded. He was of opi- 
nion, there was no necessity for legislative 
interference on this subject, and that it 
would be better to leave the appointment 
of curates salaries to the diocesan. He 
considered it to be a great defect in the 
bill, that it did not apply to lay impro- 
priators. 

Mr. !Vhitbread stated, as a matter of 
complaint, that the bill was intended to 
extend to Ireland. This was contrary to 
the understanding which prevailed when 
it was referred to a committee. It was 
with him a very great objection to the 
bill that it gave a discretionary power to 
the bishop. The instances were so few in 
which the principle of the bill could be 
made to apply, that they were not worth 
legislative interference.—The house then 
divided on the question, that the bill be 
now read a third time : Ayes 73 ; Noes 20; 
Majority, 53.--While strangers were ex- 
cluded, lord Porchester tendered a Clause, 
by way of rider, upon which another di- 


vision took place: Ayes 7; Noes 61.— 
Majority against the Clause 51. The 
bill was then passed, and ordered to the 
Lords. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 21. 


(Curates Restpence Bitt.] On the 
first reading of the Curates Residence bill, 

The Ear! of Lauderdale rose and said, 
that he was determined to oppose the bill 
in all its stages. It was a bill which went 
to give the bishops an increase of discre- 
tionary power, which power they were 
known already to have abused; so that 
the present bill would only tend to enable 
them to extend that abuse in proportion as 
their power was extended. 

The Bishop of London moved that the 
bill be printed. In a day or two, he should 
propose a day for the second reading of 
the bill. He should, at present, offer no 
observations upon what had just fallen from 
a noble earl, as abundant opportunities 
would occur of arguing the merits of the 
bill in its future stages. 

[Locat Mititia Bitt.] On the motion 
that this bill do pass, 

The Earl of Selkirk renewed his objec- 
tion to the measure. He wished it to be 
confined to the age between 18 and 25; 
and thus it would have the effect of train- 
ing the whole body of the youth of Great 
Britain to the use of arms. He was anxi- 
ous the bil! should be freed from the incon- 
venience and difficulties under which other 
measures of this nature were known by 
experience to be liable. Above all, he 
wished to abolish the ballot; with that 
view he should move an amendment, to 
omit in the preamble of the bill the words 
and balloted,’” 

Earl .Stanhcpe supported the motion. 
He was desirous the bill should rest on the 
principle of the militia act, not on the 
principle of the modern acts. He wished 
it to approach in its nature to the 
old posse comitatus of that great man king 
Alfred: that was the true ground on 
which to build on a large scale the means 
of defending the country against invasion, 
the danger of which was more real than 
many people were disposed to imagine. 
Such was the kind of force most likely to 
make a solid and secure opposition to an 
invasion ; not your large standing armies. 
Austria, Prussia, Italy, and all the old 
governments, which tell like ninepins be- 
fore the attack of the French, had such 
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armies ; but they were not such a force as 
he thought should and might now be or- 
ganized in this country, and on which 
alone it must rely for its defence.and secu- 
rity. 

Lord Hawkesbury observed, that the prin- 
ciple of the old posse comitatus was excel- 
lent in theory ; but like most things which 
were very specious in theory, it was most 
inconvenient and insufficient in practice. 
What the state of the country now called 
for was, a force permanent in time of peace 
and of war; and which, by providing such 
permanent means of defence to co-operate 
with the already existing force, would 
provide the means of permanent resistance 
to a permanent danger. He therefore did 
not see the use of the amendment. 

Lord Sidmouth distinguished between the 
plan of his noble friend (lord Selkirk) and 
that recommended by the noble earl. His 
noble friend was for so modelling the mea- 
sure as to make it operate in training the 
whole body of the youth of the country 
to the use of arms. In that plan he wil- 
lingly acquiesced ; but if the amendment 
of his noble friend should be rejected, he 
should give his support to the present bill, 
as approximating next to that which he 
thought would best accomplish the object 
which government had in view, and which 
the nature of the times made indispensably 
necessary. 

After a few observations from lord Rad- 
nor, lord Selkirk’s amendment was nega- 
tived without a division. 

The Earl of Radnor proposed an amend- 
ment to secure persons balloted for in the 
training act, from serving in the local mi- 
litia. This amendment, after a few words 
from lord Hawkesbury and lord Stanhope, 
was also negatived; after which the bill 
was passed. 

(Mr. Patmer’s Craim.] The Order of 
the day being moved for the second read- 
ing of Mr. Palmer’s per-centage bill, 

Lord Eliot rose, pursuant to notice, to 
call the attention of their lordships to the 
bill now before them. Ile had bestowed 
much attention on the nature of Mr. 
Palmer’s Claims, and on the evidence 
which had been adduced for and against 
them. After due consideration of these 
points, it was his opinion that the bill 


ought to be rejected, and he should con- 


clude with 2 motion to that effect. The 
noble lord then went into an examination 
of Mr. Palmer’s contract with Mr. Pitt, 
which he contended had in view future as 
well as past services. He also asserted, 


that Mr. Palmer’s appointment was during 
pleasure, and only to continue as long as 
his conduct deserved approbation, and his 
exertions were beneficial to the public. 
There was nothing, therefore, in the terns 
of the contract on which to rest the claims 
which Mr. Palmer now advanced. Be- 
sides, the conduct of Mr. Palmer, in 
several transactions, was of a complexion 
to merit the severest reprobation, and the 
forfeiture of any conditions that might 
have been entered into in his favour. On 
this head, he would refer their lordships to 
the evidence onthe table, more particularly 
to that of Mr. Long, who was, from his 
situation at the time, best enabled to be 
informed of every particular connected 
with Mr. Palmer’s contract. That evj- 
dence was far from speaking very strongly 
in Mr. Palmer’s favour. On these grounds 
it was, he had thought proper to bring 
forward his present motion, and not from 
any private motive of ill-will towards Mr, 
Palmer. His lordship concluded with 
moving that the bill be rejected. 

The Earl of Motra.—My lords; Nothing 
excited by any speech to which I may on 
former occasions have listened in this 
house, comes near to the degree of surprize 
with which I have heard the motion now 
offered for -your adoption. It is not that 
my mind was unprepared for some extra- 
ordinary procedure. In a manner wholly 
unprecedented in parliamentary transac- 
tions, your attention was called tothis sub- 
ject before you could, consistently with 
the established principle of your own 
order, or without infringing your accus- 
tomed respect towards the other house, 
avow any knowledge that the matter was 
in agitation. Nay, a body of testimony 
received by a Committee of the Commons 
was requested from that house at a time 
when it had not come to any conclusion 
on the question; and a Committee of 
your lordships was named to open proceed- 
ings on that evidence. This seemed not 
merely strange ; but, could one have per- 
mitted oneself to give way to the concep- 
tion, might have been thought to indicate 
a fixed resolution of crushing the Claim 
of Mr. Palmer, howsoever it should be 
circumstanced. One resisted the sus- 
picion, because it must have appeared to 
every body that this case, though not in 
form a judicial question, was in essence 
strictly so; and the nice regard of your 
lordships to equity forbad the indulgence 
ofa doubt. What follows ? Your Com- 
mittee give to you the evidence just as 
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they received it from the house of com- 
mons (in which state, as you well know, 
it is not evidence for this house), with the 
sole addition of a few questions put to Mr. 
Long; and, upon this foundation, the 
noble lord who took the lead in your 
committee recommends to you a conclu- 
sion from that evidence, diametrically 
opposite to that which was deduced from 
it by the commons ; and without a hear- 
ing given to Mr. Palmer, you were moved 
to declare against the justice of his preten- 
sion to a stipulated participation in great 
advantages acknowledged to have been 
received and to be now enjoyed by the 
public through his plan. You know that, 
previous to the adoption of Mr. Palmer’s 

jan, the revenue of the Post-office amount- 
ed to but about 150,000/. and you equally 
know that, in consequence of his system, 
it was swelled to the enormous sum of 
1,200,000/. It is idle to attempt saying, 
that a part of this arises from an increased 
rate of postage. The noble lords, who 
have filled the office of Post-master Ge- 
neral, will not contradict me when I assert, 
that the additional tax on letters (which 
was a part of Mr. Palmer’s proposal to the 
minister) could not have been borne had 
it not been counterbalanced by some 
signal benefit to the correspondence of the 
country. Iappeal to the official know- 
ledge of those noble lords, whether the 
tardiness and insecurity of the post, on its 
original footing, had not induced numbers 
of mercantile people to send their letters 
in parcels by the stage coaches, in diminu- 
tion of the Post-office revenue, and whe- 
ther it was not a growing evil ? An addi- 
tional tax on letters would have been only 
an additional motive for this practice, had 
not the safety and the dispatch provided 
by Mr. Palmer’s plan for the transmission of 
letters made it worth the while of the mer- 
chants (and indeed of all other descriptions) 
to submit to the augmented impost.—Do | 
say too much when I assert, that this whole 
transaction bears a most unfavourable co- 
lour of a concert which ought not to have 
taken place for such a purpose? The pro- 
cedure elsewhere will explain my meaning. 
The honourable mover (Major Palmer), 
who brought forward the Claim in another 
place, justly alarmed by the steps which 
he saw taken here, naturally inferring that 
there was a determination to crush this 
Biil, and wisely measuring his own inabi- 
lity to struggle against such a combination, 
dropped his notice for the third reading of 
the bill, and determined not to urge the 

Vou. XI. 


matter further at present in the house of 
commons. Then the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer starts up; and, without having 
given the least hint of what he was about 
to do, urges forward that bill which he had 
opposed in every previous stage with pro- 
fessed hostility; performs the function 
which only appertained to a supporter of 
the bill; passes it, and sends it up to us as 
sanctioned by the deliberate judgment of 
the house of commons. Wheretore? Be- 
cause, to those who had determined to 
trample on the Claim, it was more desirable 
that sentence should be passed upon it, 
than that it should remain to strengthen 
itself by its intrinsic merit in public 
opinion ; so it was to be expedited to us, 
to receive that doom which it was thought 
would be secured for it in this place. Flat- 
tering indeed to this house to imagine that 
such a question, a question of private pro- 
perty and personal justice, would be pre- 


judged here! No other construction, un- 


fortunately, can be given to these steps. 
How ought we to look upon those who 
have co-operated in such a plan? That is 
a point which I leave to your feelings re- 
spectively; for it is too painful for me to 
press.—So much, my lords, for the preli- 
minaries. Now see upon what sort of argu- 
ment the motion itself is recommended. 
The noble lord does not pretend to deny 
the original specific contract entered into 
by Mr. Pitt, nor does he dispute the fact, 
that the advantage reaped by the public 
from Mr. Palmer’s plan has gone far be- 
yond what had been contemplated ; but 
he gives you a choice of two solutions to 
do away the inference from his admission. 
In the first place, he tells you that though 
itwas Mr. Pitt’s intention to grant those 
conditions, they were found irreconcileable 
to the Post-oflice Act; therefore, Mr. Pal- 
mer accepted a lower per-centage and a 
place, both to be held at the pleasure of 
the minister. Mr. Palmer’s invariable as- 
sertion to the contrary, and his loud re- 
clamation against Mr. Pitt’s subsequent 
conversion of the terms into an annuity 
of 3,000/. is intitled to at least as much 
weight, as the loose supposition now of- 
fered to you. Must it not, however, strike 
every one as the grossest of absurdities in 
Mr. Palmer, that he should gratuitously 
waive a benefit assured to him for life, in 
order, without any additional or compen- 
satory boon, to rest upon the will of wha- 
soever might be minister ? This, too, when 
he knew the irritation of all the old ser- 
vants of the Post-office against him, for 
3Q 
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his pretension of managing a branch of 
their duty better than they had devised 
means of dving. The point, however, is 
clear from that very evidence on which the 
noble lord thinks he can be borne out 
to another conclusion. That Mr. Palmer 
might be entitled to interfere at the Post- 
office, it was necessary he should have a 
place under the Post-master General ; a 
place, we will allow, on the tenure of good 
behaviour ; and a calculated portion equal 
to the salary of the place was to be de- 
ducted from the per-centage. Now, who 
does not see that in reason and justice this 
deduction could only be understood for as 
long as he should hold the place? Remove 
him, and you return to the original con- 
tract. That contract, it is now said, was 
not admitted by Mr. Pitt. The contract, 
my lords, cannot be denied. It stands in 
clear written proof before you. Nothing 
but assumptions, assumptions of the most 
extravagant nature, appear against it ; and 
that Mr. Pitt should have thought himself 
at liberty to impose arbitrarily upon Mr. 
Palmer a substitute for the conditions (hav- 
ing secured, on the other hand, all the in- 
crease to the revenue and all the conve- 
nience to the public) is a matter which 
I lament, but upon which I shall not ex- 
patiate. I will only say, it seems as if, 
when the stipulated gains of Mr. Palmer 
came to an amount far beyond what had 
been expected, an apprehension arose 
that an improvident bargain might appear 
to have been made for the public; to get 
rid of which imputation, it was expedient 
to annul the bargain by the hand of 
power. Provident or improvident, it was 
a bargain; and as to the magnitude of 
the profit to Mr. Palmer, it could only be 
proportional tothe augmented convenience 
of the public. But the noble lord then re- 
sorts to his other ground; and he tells you, 
that whatsoever the conditions might have 
been, they were forfeited by Mr. Palmer’s 
misconduct in the office; of which mis- 
conduct the noble lord has been pleased 
to indicate particulars. I have already 
resisted the position that any alteration in 
the engagement could be affected by Mr. 
Palmer’s behaviour in office, other than 
that if he misconducted himself, he was no 
longer to have the superintendence of 
that concern on the good or on the bad 
management of which his gains were ma- 
materially to depend. It was scourge 
enough over Mr. Palmer, that the busi- 
ness might be left to persons, who, hav- 
jag asserted that the scheme never could 


succeed, were piqued in vanity to de- 
feat his hopes as well as those of the 
public ; and in this circumstance lies the 
explanation of the necessity for Mr. Pal- 
mer’s being in the Post-office at all. But 
see what is urged against this gentleman, 
Letters written in the carelessness of con- 
fidence to his deputy are produced to prove 
the insolence of Mr. Palmer towards the 
Post-master General, and Mr. Palmer’s 
connivance at frauds. With respect to the 
first, it is never to be forgotten, that Mr. 
Palmer conceived himself, though ostensi- 
bly under the Post-master General, to be 
substantially independent of any one but 
Mr. Pitt; but, as this seems not to have 
been explained by the Treasury to the 
Post-master General, there were constant 
jealousies of intrusion on the one hand, and 
of contumacy onthe other. Iam not pal- 
liating the tone of Mr. Palmer’s letters, 
because I have no doubt but that he would 
be the first now to condemn their stile, 
though they were addressed to one on 
whom he had such reliance that the senti- 
ments seemed not to go beyond his own 
breast ; but I positively deny that the sha- 
dow of an impeachment against Mr. 
Palmer’s integrity can be drawn from 
those letters or from the transactions to 
which they refer. The noble lord, with- 
out sufficient consideration of the nature 
of the evidence, directly charges Mr. 
Palmer with having been privy to the 
fabrication of false vouchers. How does 
the case really stand ? In the outset of the 
business, before any thing had got into its 
regular course, Mr. Bonnor, the deputy, 
advances a sum of money to one of the 
persons employed in travelling to establish 
the line for the mail coaches. ‘That man 
loses his accounts of the expenditure. Mr. 
Bonnor cannot recover the sum from the 
office without detailing the articles of 
charge. He applies, in a letter now be- 
fore you (see p. 199), to Mr. Palmer, stat- 
ing the hardship of not being repaid mo- 
ney bond fide laid out in the public service. 
Mr. Palmer directs Mr. Hasker, another 
gentleman of the Post-office, to sit down 
with Mr. Bommor and calculate what might 
equitably be supposed the expences of the 
man measured by those journies which 
there was proof he had performed, and by 
the disbursements which the establishments 
effected by him must have required. The 
account so made out Mr. Palmer passed. 
Was this done in secret? Why, then, 
should Mr. Hasker, a clerk in the office, 
have been called in? Was there turpitude 
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in the transaction ? With whom thendid it 
originate? the deputy. Who was to be the 
loser if the account should not be made up? 
the deputy. Who furnished the whole state- 
ment of facts? the deputy. Yet an accu- 
sation made a long time after to the Post- 
master General by that deputy, in conse- 
quence of his having quarrelled with his 
principal, of an account’s having been so 
incorrectly made up, is received from that 
person who did reap advantage from the 
business, as decisive testimony against the 
probity of Mr. Palmer, who could not draw 
a possible benefit from the transaction ! 
But, says the noble lord, the consciousness 
of impropriety is evident from Mr. Pal- 
mer’s own expression in one of the letters, 
that this was the most aukward account he 
had laid before the board. Who, upon a 
moment’s reflection, (which I am sorry 
the noble lord did not give to it), but must 
perceive, that this phrase was a just repre- 
hension, though gently conveyed, to the 
inattention of his deputy. And did the 
Post-master General, prejudiced avowedly 
against Mr. Palmer, ever put such a con- 
struction upon that letter? I say he could 
not have done it. If he had, he must have 
regarded the whole transaction as fraudu- 
lent. Did he so? There is direct proof 
against the fact: for lord Walsingham in the 
evidence acquits Mr. Palmer of having any 
private interest of his own in making up 
this account. Had the transaction been 
fraudulent, all the parties concerned in it 
must have been subjected to the deserved 
reprobation of the Post Master General. 
Yet Mr. Hasker, one of those who made 
up the account, was so far from being cen- 
sured, that he has since been promoted to 
a situation of much greater trust and emo- 
lument. He has been, I doubt not, be- 
comingly so promoted ; for, I repeat, there 
was not any thing in the business to excite 
even a transient suspicion of malversa- 
tion. Then it is said, that Mr. Palmer 
desires his deputy to pass an account 
which he at the same time describes as 
a shameful imposition. Good heaven! 
would not one suppose that the noble lord 
reckoned upon our never having read the 
documents from which he reasons; or, 
what is more probable, that he never 
read them himself. What is it that Mr. 
Palmer consents shall be paid? A debt 
intailed by the Post Master General 
through an unfitting interference with Mr. 
Palmer’s contracts; a debt which could 
not attach on Mr. Palmer; a debt which 
Mr. Palmer had but to refuse sanctioning, 
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if he wanted to expose and distress the 
Post Master General whom he is repre- 
sented as treating with such _ hostility. 
When I speak of the Post. Master General 
(lord Walsingham), it is with the sentiment 
which every man who knows him must 
entertain of him ; with the truest respect 
for his private virtues, and with the obliga- 
tion which I must feel in common with 
every other of your lordships, for the in- 
defatigable exertions of that noble lord in 
the committees of this house ; exertions so 
important for the security of the rights and 
properties of individuals as to entitle the 
noble lord to the gratitude of the country 
for the manner in which he discharges his 
functions. That noble lord I am confi- 
dent, naturally incensed as he has been at 
the language held by Mr. Palmer, never 
for a moment thought of putting on this 
matter a construction different from what 
I have given to it, or would have wished a 
hesitation about the payment. The truth 
was, that, although the contractor over- 
reached the Post Master-General as to 
the quantum of compensation, there had 
been a regular bargain; and the good 
faith of government was pledged to the 
punctual performance of its part. _Is it too 
much to ask, that in another bargain evi- 
dently as clear and precise, the same prin- 
ciple should be observed ? I speak of Mr. 
Palmer’s contract. If it, no more than 
the other, was not reduced to a strict 
written agreement, does it become the 
British government to quibble like Shy- 
lock, and say “ it cannot find the condi- 
tion in the Bond?” Does any body question 
the original terms? Does any body, unless 
upon assumptions which violate common 
sense, urge that there was a subsequent 
alteration of these conditions ? Mr. Long, 
indeed, is called before the committee to 
give his opinion of what was Mr. Pitt’s 
conception of the engagement. What a 
strange sort of evidence! But, indepen- 
dent of the inadmissibility of any thing so 
loose as an opinion upon what was another 
man’s opinion, I would object to Mr. 
Long on this occasion, as a person who 
could not be impartial. He stands pro- 
fessedly interested to vindicate the cha- 
racter of Mr. Pitt from having made an 
improvident bargain. I do not admit it to 
have been an improvident bargain ; but 
had it been ever so much so, I say the 
testimony of Mr. Long cannot counteract 
the intrinsic evidence of the case. Mr. 
Long is a man of the highest honour, and 
would not say that which he did not most 
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strictly think. He gives you, however, 
nothing but his suppositions; and I have 
stated that his anxiety for the reputation of 
his deceased friend must biass them. He 
does not state himself to have been privy 
to the transaction; and how should he, 
when he was not in office at the time of 
the contract, and therefore, could at best 
but speak to the after-thought of Mr. Pitt ? 
Why did not you examine the reverend 
Prelate (the bishop of Lincoln) who was 
then Mr. Pitt’s secretary, or the president 
of the council (earl Camden), whose non- 
attendance on this question I cannot but 
remark and most pointedly regret? You 
knew that the business passed through their 
hands; did you fear that their answers 
would not be favourable ? Why did you 
not demand of Mr. Palmer himself expla- 
nations where any were wanting? You 
will say, that he was a party and inadmis- 
sible. Then so was Mr. Pitt, equally no 
less interested by his pride than Mr. Pal- 
mer was in his profit, similarly to be 
rejected as a witness if you go upon that 
principle, but most of all to be rejected 
if his testimony is to be given through Mr. 
Long. I repeat, then, that Mr. Long’s evi- 
dence is nothing. Yet, and I intreat you to 
observe this, the gaining this opinion from 
him was thought of so much importance as 
to make it for that alone necessary to call 
him before the Committee of this house. 
Why was not the evidence which he gave 
before the Committee of the house of 
commons deemed sufficient, as well as the 
rest of the documents ? Why? because 
this opinion was not contained in it; and 
it was necessary to seek it by a leading 
question in the committee of this house ; 
and that is the single new light attempted 
to be acquired by the personal exami- 
nation of Mr. Long. In short, a colour, 
howsoever slight, was thought quite suffi- 
cient for what was to be managed here. 
—My lords ; in the whole of this business 
there is the most unfavourable appearance 
of combination. Ministers appear to have 
been galled by a defeat in the other 
house. They have even acknowledged 
their vexation, and have extravagantly 
taxed the decision as the result of party 
Management against them. What of 
party is there in such a question ; what of 
management? The question was not carried 
by surprize. Never, perhaps, was a sub- 
ject so thoroughly debated before. If I 
am not misinformed, there were nine dis- 
cussions, and five divisions on this matter 
in the house of commons, in all of which 
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Mr. Palmer’s Claim was declared by un- 
precedented majorities. It was the tri. 
umph of honest feeling and a clear sense 
of justice over the most powerful influ. 
ence. I do not bid you seek examples 
elsewhere. This house has been honoured, 
and justly honoured, by the public, for 
the equity with which it has always pro- 
tected the interests of individuals. The 
appearances on this occasion are quite 
novel, and they are also quite intelligible, 
I will only say upon them that, if for the 
calamity of the country a means were to 
be devised tor lowering the house of lords 
in general estimation, nothing could be 
more effectual than that there should be on 
a question of justice such a dispiay of 
preparation as has now taken place, and 
that the management should prove suc- 
cessful.—For my own part, totaliy uncon- 
nected with Mr. Palmer, my support is 
tiifluenced by no other motive than the 
merits of his Claims: for I declare to 
noble lords, that I never in my life stood 
forward in defence of a measure in which I 
was so strongly convinced of the justice of 
its basis, or felt a greater desire to see 
that justice done. Ifthe noble baron had 
studied the evidence with the same atten- 
tion that I have done, I am satisfied he 
must, of necessity, have come to the same 
conclusion. Great injustice has been done 
to Mr. Palmer, in the manner in which 
the bill has been brought forward. Your 
lordships have not the whole of the case 
before you, and consequently have not the 
means of coming to an impartial decision 
upon it. To afford you that opportunity, 
I shall move that your lordships do now 
adjourn. By adopting this motion, you 
will avoid coming to a decision upon the 
question, and leave the principle of the 
bill open to future discussion. 

Lord Harrowby felt himself perfectly 
willing to allow, that a positive bargain 
had been made in the first instance be- 
tween government and Mr. Palmer, and 
he thought that no imputation of unfair- 
ness ought to rest upon ministers for not 
calling upon lord Camden and the bishop 
of Lincoln for their evidence, since all 
they could possibly relate would only 
confirm what there was no intention of 
disputing, namely, the actual existence of 
the contract ; but though he fully ad- 
mitted that this bargain had been originally 
concluded, still he must express himself 
decidedly of opinion, that the subsequent 
conduct of Mr. Palmer in office, and his 
acceptance of 3,000/, per annum, must be 
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considered as a forfeiture of his claims 
upon government, and an implied acknow- 
Jedgment upon his part, that such forfei- 
ture had been justly incurred, and that he 
assented to the measures afterwards adopt- 
ed. Indeed, the noble lord said he must 
consider Mr. Palmer in the present in- 
stance to have submitted too hastily to 
the undigested advice of his friends when 
he consented to the revision of these 
claims. It would have been more politic, 
in all respects, to have suffered them to 
rest quietly in the state to which former 
arrangements had reduced them. There 
were many objections to the further pro- 
gress of this bill; but, did there exist no 
other than respect for the memory of that 
illustrious statesman (Mr. Pitt) by whom 
this question had been previously disposed 
of, the noble lord said, he should feel 
himself bound to oppose this bill_—The 
noble lord then proceeded to comment 
very largely upon the printed evidence, 
and contended that Mr. Palmer had for- 
feited all pretension to the original bargain, 
and that, by his acceptance of the 3,000/. 
a year, he had yielded up hisClaim. Upon 
a mature consideration of the case, there- 
fore, he could not, consistently with his 
duty, or the respect he owed the character 
of Mr. Pitt, act otherwise than oppose 
any further entertainment of this bill. 
Lord Erskine.—I shall not attempt to 
say that all the minutiz of the Evidence 
of this elaborate case are now fresh in 
my memory, but, my lords, here is 
the Opinion given by me in my profes- 
sional capacity some years since ; and 
thus far I will say, that this Opinion was 
formed and delivered upon the most strict 
investigation, and the most serious and 
patient consideration; and I will pledge 
my honour as a peer, and my character as 
a lawyer, on the soundness of its basis and 
the correctness of its doctrine. And Iam 
the more convinced of its justice when I see 
subscribed to it the names of such great 
men, that I hardly dare name myself in 
comparison. My lords, here is the opi- 
nion of my lord Mansfield, one of the 
judges. And I most solemnly declare that 
I wish Mr. Palmer might stand or fall by 
the opinion of the other eleven. I am 
confident that very few of the noble lords, 
who oppose this bill, know any of the facts 
relating to its merits, and I almost fear 
that they have been prejudiced and are 
determined to act according to the dic- 
tates of that prejudice : I do, therefore, 
conjure the noble lords not to treat a 
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measure of such consequence as this is, 
with so much injustice, as to declare their 
opinion without knowing what the mate- 
rials are on which it should be built. For 


though it looks very well to see noble” 


lords coming to the house with blue 
books [the Evidence printed was bound 
in blue] under their arms, yet it is not the 
having the books under their arms that 
will convey the contents to their heads. 
How shouid their lordships be conversant 
with a mass of papers which they have 
scarcely had time to open? For myself, I 
have not yet received it, and the only notice 
that has been given me, has been by a 
Circular Letter from the honourable mover 
of this Claim in the other house, entreating 
me, in common with the rest of your lord- 
ships, not to decide upon this case, without 
understanding its merits and reading the 
whole of the Evidence laid before me. 
Can any noble lord reconcile it to his con- 
science to turn a deaf ear to such an ap- 
peal to his justice and liberality ? I shall 
therefore certainly support the motion of 
adjournment. Mr. Palmer is accused of 
misconduct in his official situation. Now, 
where is the evidence to support such a 
charge ? There is not one tittle to justify 
even a supposition of such a nature: on 
the contrary, the whole of the Evidence 
proves Mr. Palmer’s conduct throughout, 
to have been that of an honest man.— 
Some of the noble lords say that Mr. 
Palmer, by accepting the 3,000/. per 
annum, gave up his claim to the original 
stipulations. Now, that Mr. Palmer never 
considered it in that light is indisputably 
proved by the Evidence and his letter 
written at the time to a noble lord (earl 
Camden.) And from Mr. Pitt’s own 
conduct, it is evident he never considered 
the Claim to the benefits of the Contract 
as waved by the acceptance of the 3,000/. 
a year, Mr. Palmer was obliged to accept 
this allowance in the year 1793 ; and in 
1797 he applied to Mr. Pitt to have a com- 
mittee appointed to investigate his case. 
Why, then, if Mr. Pitt had considered the 
original agreement as cancelled by Mr. 
Paimer’s acceptance in 1793, would he 
not have said, upon this application in 
1797, “ Why, good God, sir! what do 
you mean ? You gave up all your preten- 
sions to my bargain, by your acceptance 
of 3,000/. a year in 1793.”—Did Mr. Pitt 
say so? No, he granted the request ; 
then, it is evident, that he considered the 
case as Mr. Palmer and every one else 


did. Although by the law laid down in 
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the case of “ Wilkinson against the Com- 
missioners of the Navy” it was decided, 
that those who acted merely as the ser- 
vants of the executive government were 
not personally bound by their engage- 
ments, but that the performance depended 
entirely upon their own honour and good 
faith, yet for the honour of our government 
those contracts have ever heen held 
sacred and inviolate ; whenever it was ne- 
cessary to decide upon a bargain of such 
a nature, when disputed, the circumstances 
were not stifled, as in this case, but it is 
the constant practice of ail Public Boards 
to come to issue upon the facts, and 
thereby give cognizance to courts of jus- 
tice. Why, then, do not the noble lords 
send Mr. Palmer’s Claims to a similar tri- 
bunal, and let him have justice done him 
by ajury of his countrymen? This is all 
he desires, but this he is refused ! And 
for what reason? Why, the whole world 
must see that his majesty’s ministers know 
the weakness of their defence, and there- 
fore take upon themselves the disposal of 
it, lest they should be exposed if they were 
sent elsewhere ?—The bargain has, upon 
Mr Palmer’s part, been most honourably 
fulfilled : the government alone has failed, 
and if the noble lords thus attempt to get 
rid of a measure which they are afraid to 
investigate, they commit an act as unjust 
as it is impolitic. 

Lord Walsingham observed, that he held 
the situation of Post-master General at 
the time of Mr. Palmer’s suspension from 
the Post-office, and that the cause of such 
suspension was the contumacy and insub- 
ordination of Mr. Palmer. He was of 
opinion, that Mr. Palmer’s conduct while 
in office was extremely reprehensible, and 
that the pension he at present enjoyed 
was fully adequate to the services he had 

The Lord Chancellor entered into a de- 
tail of the circumstances of Mr. Palmer’s 
appointment and dismissal from office, 
and contended, that while he centinued to 
be the servant of the public it could not 
be contended but that he was entitled 
to remunefation for his services; but 
having been dismissed from that service, 
in his judgment, he was no longer entitled 
to claim that remuneration under the 
agreement in question. With respect to 
the Opinions of the chief justice of the 
Common Pleas, and of the attorney general 
and others, which had been handed about, 
and stated as favourable to Mr. Palmer’s 
claim, he considered that these were no- 
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thing more than assumed opinions upon 
unascertained facts. Upon the whole, 
therefore, his lordship thought the bill 
was of a nature totally new in parlia- 
mentary history, and such as that house 
could not consistently maintain, 

Lord Stanhope having called the atten- 
tion of the house to the real question be- 
fore them, said, he should agree to the 
adjournment of the debate, because he 
wanted more information upon it. The 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack 
had attacked the opinions of the lord chief 
justice of the Common Pleas, the attorney 
general, and other learned persons of 
great weight in this country, with more 
virulence and asperity than even he him- 
self had ever done when he was accused of 
libelling the Judges, and charged with 
calling one a great blockhead. He was, 
however, as happy in being forced to de- 
fend the Judges as he should be in defend- 
ing the Bishops on some future occasion. 
His decided wish was to submit a question 
or two to the Judges for their opinion, 
before the matter should be finally de- 
cided. Without, therefore, giving any 
opinion of his own at present upon this 
case, he could not see how justice could 
be done to the individual on the one 
hand, or to the public on the other, with- 
out first having the Opinion of the Judges 
upon the subject ; for these reasons he sup- 

orted the motion of adjournment. 

The Earl of Radnor observed, that as the 
merits of Mr. Palmer’s plan had been so 
clearly pointed out by noble lords who 
spoke early in the debate, he would not 
detain the house by insisting further upon 
that which appeared to be universally ad- 
mitted. With respect to the bill under 
discussion, he had to observe, that the sum 
claimed by Mr. Palmer did not amount to 
a fortieth part of those emoluments which 
had accrued to the country confessedly 
through the medium of his genius and abi- 
lity : and, really, in the face of a fact like 
this, he could not comprehend how the 
Claim of Mr. Palmer could be resisted upon 
the ground of his unworthiness. Much 
had been said respecting the misconduct 
of Mr. Palmer, but he would ask, to what 
did it amount? Did it in the smallest de- 
gree throw any impeachment upon his 
honesty? So far from it, that the noble 
lords who suspended him, declare in their 
evidence before us, that they never had 
the slightest reason to doubt his personal 
integrity. If the noble lords conceived 
that Mr. Palmer had acted with contumacy 
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and disobedience towards them, they 
were certainly justified in discharging him; 
but that dismission had nothing whatever 
to do with the Agreement before the house, 
which related simply to the price which 
the government had stipulated to pay Mr. 
Palmer for his Plan. This Agreement was 
admitted ; and whatever quarrel had after- 
wards arisen could not possibly justify the 
government in retaining the plan, and 
paying the projector any price they might 
find convenient to set upon it. No mis- 
conduct of his could bear them out ina 
breach of contract such as this; and he 
was decidedly of opinion that Mr. Palmer 
held his right by so incontestable a tenure, 
that had he even been convicted of felony 
the government would still have been 
5 . 

bound either to have paid the price they 
had originally agreed for, or, on failure 
of that, to have relinquished the benefits 
of the plan. 

Lord Redesdale opposed the motion, and 
after going over many of the circumstances 
of the case to prove that Mr. Palmer had 
no just ground of claim, declared that it 
concerned the dignity of the house that 
the bill should be got rid of as speedily as 
possible. 

The house then divided on lord Moira’s 
amendment.—Contents, 10; Non-Con- 
tents, 34.—The original question, That the 
bill be rejected, was then put, and agreed 
to without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 21. 


[West Inpies.] Mr. Eden enquired, 
whether it was the intention of his majesty’s 
ministers to found, on the report of the 
committee on the state of the West India 
trade, any measure except that of the dis- 
tillation from sugar that had been already 
before the house. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the Distillation bill was not the only 
measure calculated to relieve the West 
India merchant. The lowering of the du- 
ties on coffee, and the increase of the duties 
on brandy, would have a similar tenden- 
cy. It was not in the contemplation of 
his majesty’s ministers to propose any 
other measure on the subject. 

Mr. Barham then gave notice of a mo- 
tion on Thursday, respecting the state of 
the West India commerce. 

[Scorcu Jupicature Bitt.] The house 
went into the further consideration of the 


Scotch judicature bill. The bill being re-- 
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committed, Mr. Horner objected to the 
clause enacting that no appeals should be 
permitted from the interlocutory judgments 
of the Court of Session, without the consent 
of the Court of Ordinancy. In this opinion 
he was supported by Mr. Abercromby and 
sir S. Romilly ; and opposed by the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Scotland, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. After a long conversation, 
sir S. Romilly proposed an amendment to 
the clause enacting that appeals should 
not be permitted, in the following words : 
“except where there is a difference of 
opinion among the judges.”” The Solicitor 
General opposed the amendment, but after 
some further conversation between sir S. 
Romilly, the Solicitor General, and the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, it was agreed 
to.—Mr. Horner objected to that part of 
the clause which allowed an appeal where 
an interlocutory judgment might become 
final, and moved that that part of the 
clause should be expunged. After a few 
words from the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
and Mr. Abercromby, the words were ex- 
punged.—Mr. Horner next proposed, that 
the commissioners for inquiring into the 
regulations and the proceedings of the 
courts in Scotland, and reporting how far 
they might admit of the introduction of 


the trial by jury in civil causes in Scotland, , 


should be appointed by parliament, and 
not by the crown, and that they should 
report to the houses of parliament. This 
amendment was opposed by the Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Solicitor General for 
Scotland ; and was supported by Mr. Whit- 
bread and Mr. Tierney, when a division 
took place in the committee: For the 
amendment 12; Against it 44. Majo- 
rity 32.—The report was ordered to be 
received to-morrow. 

[Assessep Taxes Bitt.] The house went 
into a committee on the Assessed Taxes 
bill. Several new clauses were proposed, 
and several amendments of omission and 
insertion made. Mr. Wardell, asa check 
upon vexatious surcharges, moved that the 
inspector should state the grounds of the 
surcharge in the certificate, so as to enable 
the party to come prepared to meet it. Va- 
rious cases of vexatious surcharge were 
stated from both sides of the house, the 
necessity of some specification was allowed, 
and an amendment calculated to answer 
the purpose, was agreed to. The hon. gent. 
also suggested that persons surcharged 
should be required to answer on oath onty 
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to the particular object of the surcharge, 
and not generally to swear to the correct- 
ness of the original return in every point. 
After some explanation, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer expressed his intention to 
take this case into consideration, and to 
apply such remedy as the case should re- 
uire.—Another amendment was proposed 
by Mr. Wardell, for reducing the exces- 
sive penalty of 500/. on vexatious surchar- 
ges, to a more reasonable and _ practicable 
amount of fine, and for having that amount 
levied directly by the commissioners, in- 
stead of making it the ground of a tedious 
suit at law. On the suggestion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the penalty 
was fixed at 100/. On the other part of 
the clause the amendment was withdrawn, 
on the suggestion of Mr. W. Smith, who 
proposed the postponement of the clause, 
to aflord time for considering an adequate 
remedy. The question being put on Mr. 
Smith’s motion, a division took place: For 
the postponement 21; Against it 63. 
Majority 42.—On a proposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to appoint 
special commissioners or inspectors general 
to superintend the decisions of appeals, 
with a salary of 6001. a year, with travel- 
ling expences and allowances for clerks, 
&c. a discussion arose, some thinking the 
appointment unnecessary. Upon a division 
the numbers were: Ayes 58; Noes 15. 
Majority 43. 
The other clauses were then agreed to, 
and some new clauses were added. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 22. 


{Curares’ Resipence Brit.] The Duke 
of Rutland presented a petition from cer- 
tain of the clergy of Leicestershire, against 
the provisions of the Curates’ bill; and 
lord Brownlow presented a similar petition 
on the part of the clergy of Lincolnshire. 
—Ordered to lie upon the table. 

The Earl of Lauderdale renewed his ob- 
jections against the bill. It was a bill of 
the utmost consequence, both as it affected 
property and the established church; and 
above all, as it went to extend the power 
of the bishops, who already possessed too 
much. It was, moreover, brought into the 
house at so late a period of the session, 
that it was impossible to give it a full and 
minute consideration. It was yet only read 
the first time. 

Lord Holland perfectly coincided in the 
observations of his noble friend. 


[976 

The Archbishop of Canterbury observed 
that the prints of the bill were not yet on 
the table; but when they were, and he 
hoped it would be to-morrow, he should 
then, for then only would it be regular, 
move that the bill be read a second time 
on Friday. 

The Earl of Lauderdale complained of 
the shortness of the notice, and again en- 
tered more fully into the mischievous con- 
sequences of the increased power which 
it would confer on the bishops ; only one 
of whom, he believed, would be found to 
have the spirit to oppose it. 

Lord Harrowby called the noble lord to 
order, as allowing himself to degenerate 
nto personalities. 

The Earl of Lauderdale denied that he 
was out of order ; and said, that he should 
take the next opportunity afforded him of 
proving that he meant nothing personal to 
the most reverend prelate who had spoken 
on the present occasion. 

[Bank or Inevanp.] The order of the 
day was then moved, for the house to re- 
solve itself into a committee on the bill for 
renewing the charter of the Bank of Ireland, 
and lord Grenville, who was to have made 
a motion on the subject, not being present, 
a conversation ensued between the lord 
chancellor, lords Holland and Stanhope, 
respecting the propriety of discharging, 
or passing over, the order of the day, 
when 

Lord Grenville entered the house, and 
soon after rose to make his motion ; but 
first presented a petition from the catholic 
merchants and bankers of the city of 
Dublin, praying that they might not be 
excluded from acting as directors and 
governors of the Irish Bank ; which peti- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table. The 
noble lord then began by apologising for 
the delay which he had unintentionally 
been the cause of, and proceeded to open 
the proposition which he should have the 
honour of submitting to their lordships. He 
begged leave, in the first place, to observe 
that the house was going to legislate on a 
matter respecting which they were wholly 
in the dark; the charter which they were 
going to renew, not so much as being be- 
fore them, nor even the terms upon which 
government were prepared to grant the 
favour of that renewal. The charter 
was to be renewed for above twenty 
years, and what was the return to be 
made to government for the concession ? 
The bank of Ireland was to lend one 
million and a half to government, at a 
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higher interest than government borrowed 
money at in this country ; and the bank 
was, moreover, to manage the public debt 
of Ireland. Now, what was the expence 
of managing that debt? It appeared from 
official documents, that it did not amount 
to 8,000/. per annum ; so that, for the sum 
of 8,000/. government granted that to the 
bank which he was confident that many 

rivate individuals would advance ten 
times the sum for. The bargain, there- 
fore, was, in the first place, most improvi- 
dent for the country. He should next 
proceed to consider more immediately the 
question to which he was anxious to call 
the attention of their lordships. It was a 
question by no means of the magnitude of 
the question of the Catholic Claims; nor 
was it, in his mind, at all connected with 
the grounds and reasons upon which that 
great question was professed to be opposed. 
On a reconsideration of these grounds, he 
might for a moment bring himself to say 
that they were just, liberal, and politic, 
when compared with the reasons for 
which the claim he was now going to make 
in the name of the catholics, was to be 
resisted. On the general question it was 
said, that by granting the higher claims 
of the catholics, you would confer upon 
them a degree of political power which 
might be incompatible with the security 
of the constitution in church and state. 
Bat by allowing them to act as directors 
of the Bank, you gave them no degree of 
political power ; for it was not with the 
bank of Ireland as with that of England: 
the bank of Ireland had no connection 
with government as the bank of England 
had. Besides, not only different sects, but 
men of ditlerent religions were admitted 
as directors of the bank of England. In 
Treland, however, you would exclude those 
from that distinction, who formed the 
larger portion of the monied interest of 
Treland, and who possessed the greater 
share of the commercial capital of Ire- 
land. You thus deprived them of the 
means of managing their own property, 
than which nothing could be more un- 
reasonable ; you so far discourage them 
from entrusting their property to the 
Trish funds—than which nothing could be 
more unwise and impolitic. There was 
no point of view under which it was possi- 
ble to consider such an exclusion, in which 
it must not appear to every unprejudiced 
mind, illiberal, unjust, ungrateful, and im- 
politic. These, he trusted, would be suffi- 
ciently powerful motives with their lord- 

Vou. XI, 


ships to induce them to concur in the motion, 
whieh he should now submit to their consi- 
deration. The noble lord then concluded, 
with moving, That it be an instruction to 
the committee upon the bill, that they do 
make distinct provision for admitting the 
catholics to hold and exercise the offices 
of director and governor of the bank of 
Ireland. 

Lord Hawkesbury opposed the motion, 
on the grounds he had already so often 
insisted upon. It had already abundantly 
appeared to be the sense of government, 
and of parliament, to make no further con- 
cessions to the catholics of Ireland at the 
present moment. Indeed, he would go so 
far as again to repeat, that he should make 
his stand on the law as it stood at the 
union. What had been conceded up to 
that period he was ready to abide by ; 
any thing further he would oppose. No 
man could deny that admission to the 
otfice of bank directors must confer influ- 
ence, which influence would generate po- 
litical power. If, therefore, parliament 
was wise in opposing claims of higher and 
more extended power, they would act 
with equal wisdom in opposing the pre- 
sent claim, which, if granted, must have 
the tendency it was the desire and deter- 
mination of parliament to counteract ; for 
these reasons, he must oppose the motion. 

Lord Erskine contended that their lord- 
ships, by refusing the proposition of his 
noble friend, would violate the spirit and 
meaning of the act of 1793. By that sta- 
tute it was particularly provided, that all 
Catholics might be elected to the offices 
of every lay corporation, any statute or 
bye law to the contrary notwithstanding, 
excepting the University of Dublin. His 
lordship argued, that at the time the sta- 
tute was framed, the legislature must have 
had in their contemplation charters also ; 
but by their omitting to mention that 
word, in his opinion (he might be wrong), 
Catholics could not be admitted under the 
old charter to the different offices of the 
Bank of Ireland. Butthe very reason, he 
urged, was, that tie legislature had not 
extended this right to Catholic proprietors 
of the Bank, under the old charter, be- 
cause the charter having already been 
granted before that act of parliament, it 
was not consistent for the legislature, nor 
agreeable to Magna Charta, that they 
should alter or destroy a charter which 
they had already granted. If any man 
would seriously attend to the preamble of 


this act of 1793, he would find that it was_ 
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undoubtedly the intention of parliament, 
to do that which was now requested ‘by his 
noble friend. And when he considered, 
that at the time of the union, the Catholics 
possessed every right which could apper- 
tain to them by this act of parliament, 
he must say it would now be a violation of 
such rights, on the part of the legislature, 
if they did not adopt a clause of this de- 
scription. With respect to Catholic Eman- 
cipation, he might possibly be misunder- 
stood ; it had been said, that his conduct, 
upon a late occasion, was inconsistent with 
the opinions which he had formerly deli- 
vered upon this subject. But he would defy 
any man to fix upon him the stain of incon- 
sistency. His conduct now was exactly 
the same with that he had pursued upon 
all former occasions. ‘The Catholic Ques- 
tion was one upon which he had not ntade 
up his mind—it was one concerning 
which he did not possess that information 
which his noble friends did ; for in the 
course of his atgending the other house, he 
did not recollect that he was once present 
at the discussion of the Catholic claims. 
With this view of the subject, it was now, 
and always had been, his opinion, that 
their claims should be examined into, in 
order that he might see, beiore he voted 
ene way or the other, how far it might be 
beneficial that their requests should be 
complied with. It was on these grounds 
that he had voted with his noble friend 
that a committee should be appointed to 
examine into the prayer of their Petition. 
But had his noble friend, or any other 
noble lord, proposed that these cences- 
sions should be granted without inquiry, 
he should have refused his assent. It 
might be wrong, but at the same time, he 
must allow he did entertain a prejudice 
against the Catholic religion. Of all the 
obstacles he could imagine, he knew of 
none more injurious to the progress of 
Christianity than popery; but it was now 
no more ; fortunately it had sunk from 
its extensive sway over the dispositions of 
mankind. It had been long combated by 
human endeavour, and what the wisdom 
and genius of ages could not effect, was 
at last brought about, apparently by the 
interposition of God’s providence. He 
considered the Catholic claims, at this 
time in particular, as demanding our most 
earnest regard; and if it should be found 
right to grant them these privileges, it 
would better become us to do so, when 
we could perform it as an act of gene- 
rosity. This country, in his opinion, was 


never inso perilousasituation; there might 
be a calm now, but we should do well to 
consider that it might be succeeded by a 
dreadiul storm. If we looked atthe con. 
duct of Bonaparte towards Spain, it must 
raise the horror of every man who had a 
spark of feeiing for his fellow creatures, 
if we considered his most atrocious and in. 
‘ernal treatment of the Spaniards, we might 
think that even the vengeance of Heaven 
must speedily overtake him. But he was 
induced to believe that his vicious career 
inight be permitted to go on, and it would 
become us, by every means, to unite and 
conciliate our fellow subjects at home, in 
order that we might be better able to meet 
the worst and be suppiied with every ne- 
cessary defence. 

Lord Harrowby began by saying, that 
although he could not presume to follow 
the noble and learned lord through his 
legal epinions, he could not refrain from 
remarking, what appeared to an unlearned 
inan something like a contradiction. He 
had stated that the bank direction was 
not opened, nor meant to be opened, to 
the catholics by the act of 1793, and had 
nevertheless agreed that refusing to open 
it to them now would be a breach of pub- 
lic faith. How did he explain this ? Why, 
he asserted that the only possible ground 
upon which the parliament of 1793 could 
have omitted to open it, must have been 
the persuasion that it could not have been 
opened without a violation of the Bank 
charter then subsisting. Upon this point, 
with all due respect for the legal opinion 
of the noble and learned lord, he was in- 
clined rather to bow to the legal opinion of 
the noble lord on the woolsatk, who assert- 
ed that parliament might at that time,during 
the old charter, and might at any future 
time, during the prolongation of the charter, 
remove the restriction upon the admission 
of catholics, without any violation of the 
contract ; and he was confirmed in this 
opinion by recollecting what parliament 
had frequently done with respect to other 
charters, and particularly to the charter 
of the East India company. It being, 
then, far from clear that this opinion was 
the only ground upon which parliament 
had not given this privilege in 1793, it 
remained at least as probable that, it was 
not then given, because parliament did not 
then intend to give it ;-and there was an 
end at once to the supposition of any 
breach of faith in, refusing it now.—The 
noble lord then stated, that in the shape in 
which the question was brought before 
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their lordships by his noble friend (lord 
Grenville), it was impossible to Gousider 
the proposal in any other light than as the 
grant of a privilege of which the catholics 
were not now possessed, and they were 
driven to discuss, upon that supposition, 
the expediency of granting it. Before he 
gave his reasous against granting it, he 
begged leave to state, that if it should turn 
out, upona legal discussion, that it had been 
already granted, he should be as decidedly 
adverse to the revecation of it, as he was, 
under the present circuinstances, to confer 
it. He wished not only that no privilege 
should be refused which the Catholics 
could, by any fair construction of the law, 
be now stated to possess, but that every 
act which had been passed in their favour 
should not merely stand as a dead letter 
on the statute-book, but should be exe- 
cuted in the spirit of liberality and con- 
cession which led to its enactment. He 
wished also that all those differences in 
manners and opinions, more powerful, 
and more nearly affecting the comfort of 
mankind, than laws themselves, might day 
by day be softened down, till they at 
length entirely vanished. Much must de- 
pend upon the concihating conduct of the 
government, and of the protestant gentry 
of Ireland ; and he knew of nothing which 
appeared more Clearly and obviously their 
duty than a strict adherence to this line of 
conduct, in every instance where it was 
compatible with justice to the protestant 
interest, whose uniform and distinguished 
loyalty ought neither to be abandoned nor 
discountenanced. More, however, must 
depend upon the conduct of the catholics 
themselves ; and it was well worthy of 
their consideration, how far a continual 
repetition of their claims, without any new 
ground of argument or expediency, and 
without giving time for the change of 
those opinions, or, if you please, allaying 
those prejudices, which were adverse to 
their claims, did not in fact pledge their 
opponents deeper and deeper at every dis- 
cussion, and remove toa more distant pe- 
riod the accomplishment of their wishes. 
This matter stood now upon a very difte- 
rent footing from what it did when the 
question was only respecting the repeal 
of the penal and disabling statutes. In 
that repeal it was not necessary for the 
government to consult the temper of its 
protestant subjects. No man could have a 
right to complain that he had no longer the 
power of injuring and persecuting his bre- 
thren. The law once passed, the business 


was at rest. But with respect to eligibility 
to oflice, itwas far otherwise. Ifthe legal 
eligibility had no practical eflect, where 
was the benefit to the catholics. Ifit had, 
before those feelings which the unfortunate 
situation of [reland had naturally generated 
were softened down and worn away, the 
protestant would see, with jealousy and 
distrust, official colleagues forced upon 
him by government; iii blood and dis- 
conteit would tollow, and the contest would 
only be transferred from the exterior to 
the interior. ‘This was peculiarly a case 
in which the legislature, if it governed 
wisely, would not far outstep the temper 
of ihe people whom it governed. Conces- 
sions exceeding those which that temper 
was disposed to grant would produce feel- 
ings not of conciliation but irritation. It 
seemed to him, therefore, naturally to 
follow, that while the legislature was of opi- 
nion, either that no time could arrive when 
further concessions, to the full extent of 
their claims, could be granted to the ca- 
tholics, or (which was the necessary and 
the only legitimate parliamentary infe- 
rence from their votes) that that time was 
not the present, the legislature was bound 
in prudence to refuse any branch of those 
claims, which might furnish the means of 
entorcing still greater Concessions, before 
the opimion of the country was ripe for 
them. ‘The privilege of becoming direc- 
tors of the bank of Ireland appeared to him 
to fall within, this description. He was 
perfectly aware that many of the privi- 
leges which had been granted fell equally 
within it; but with respect to those we 
must take the law as we find it. The re- 
vocation of them would not only be an act 
of gross imprudence, but unless called for 
by the misconduct of the catholics, an 
act of gross injustice. There was, how- 
ever, a material distinction. Those who 
felt most apprehensive from what had been 
granted, must allow, that as tar as related 
to appointments by the crown, there was 
this security, that the appointments vested 
in that branch of the government which 
was essentially protestant. ‘The power of 
election, whether exercised by corpora- 
tions, or by the people at large, could, as 
the law now stands, only be exercised in 
favour of protestants. But suppose the 
bank direction to be opened (the election, 
it must be recollected, was in the proprie- 
tors), could the catholics, who possessed 2 
large proportion of the commercial wealth 
of Ireland, be so blind to their own imme- 
diate interests (however an attention to 
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their permanent interest might dictate a 
different conduct) as not to see the advan- 
tage they must derive from getting into 
their hands the direction of that great 
establishment? Would they not follow 
the example of the shipping interest in the 
East India direction, and make it an ob- 
ject to every catholic to become a bank 
proprietor for the purpose of influencing 
the election? Here was no check of any 
description whatever, from the crown, 
from parliament, or from the existing body 
of directors. The object was evident, the 
means of attaining it easy ;_ the importance 
of the object once attained, he need not 
use many words to impress it upon the 
house. The influence of the bank of Eng- 
land upon the government of this country 
could be no secret to those who were ac- 
quainted with its history. By a singular 
wisdom in the choice of its directors, that 
influence, which, in theory, might be re- 
garded as so dangerous, had almost uni- 
formly been exercised in a salutary direc- 
tion; had it been otherwise, the effects 
must have been embarrassing in the ex- 
treme ; and inasmuch as they might affect 
the public credit, even hazardous to the 
public safety. He was perfectly aware, 
that what had been stated by his noble 
friend, as to the dissimilarity of the influ- 
ence of the bank of England upon the 
government of this country, and that of 
the bank of Ireland upon the Irish govern- 
ment, was not without its weight; but the 
influence differed, in his opinion, not in 
kind but indegree. It was not to be expect- 
ed that so recent an establishment should 
already have acquired the influence which, 
after the lapse of a century, was possessed 
by the bank of England ; this might, how- 
ever, soon increase. In king William’s 
time our bank already began to be con- 
sidered as a main support of the Revolu- 
tion; and its weight in the last years of 
queen Anne, against her last administra- 
tion, was severely felt; whether for the 
better or for the worse was not the point, the 
only question was as to the power, and 
not as to the application of it. Could it 
be said, however, that the bank of Ireland 
had no influence on the government? To 
whom did it apply with respect to loans ? 
To the bank. Who negociated all the 
treasury bills? The bank. Who furnished 
notes and specie for the payment of the 
army? The same bank. He was not, 
therefore, raising a vague and extravagant 
alarm, when he supposed that the influ- 
ence of such an establishment might have 


great weight with the government, in what 
related to Ireland; and he trusted that he 
was saying nothing invidious, he was sure 
that he meant nothing invidious, towards 
the catholics, when he supposed that the 

would avail themselves of that influence 
to further the attainment of objects which 
were in themselves legitimate, and which 
appeared to them, not only advantageous 
to their own body, but to the general pros- 
perity of our common country. Those, 
therefore, who were of opinion that all 
ought to be done for them now, or, if not 
to-day, at furthest on the morrow, without 
regard to the feelings of the legislature 
and of the people, were right in pressing 
a concession which they must consider as 
a stepping-stone to more. Those who 
were for ever adverse to all further con- 
cession, must, on the same grounds, be 
most anxious to resist this. But there was 
a large class of persons who entertained 
neither of these opinions; there were 
those who thought that, in the fluctuating 
state of human affairs, it was not wise to 
pledge themselves to any opinion which 
no possible circumstances within the reach 
of common foresight could alter. There 
were persons who doubted the propriety 
and prudence of saying to a large body of 
the people, that no degree of common — 
danger, no change in the general senti- 
ments of the majority, no loosening of the 
foreign holdings of the catholics, no prac- 
tical and continued proof of their gratitude 
for benefits received, and of their active 
loyalty in the defence of their country, 
could ever produce any amelioration of 
their condition; persons of this descrip- 
tion might, with perfect consistency, main- 
tain that they would not grant that which 
might tend to deprive them of their free 
option of granting or of withholding the 
remainder. Were every thing else granted, 
it would be absurd to withhold this; but 
as long as the catholics had further claims, 
for the attainment of which they were 
stated to be anxious, and to the attainment 
of which, on their part, the opinions of the 
legislature and of the country were at 
present adverse, it was neither invidious 
nor illiberal, but a mere act of common 
prudence, to decline placing in their hands 
an engine of great and indefinite power. 
Upon the general question, his lordship 
desired to be considered as giving no opi- 
nion whatever, applicable to all times and 
to all circumstances; he had wished to 
argue this motion upon grounds entirely 
independent of the merits of the general 
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uestion; and, upon these grounds, he 
should give his vote against it. 

* The Earl of Lauderdale spoke in favour 
of the motion proposed by his noble friend. 
He considered several of the arguments 
adduced by noble lords on the opposite 
side, as strong réasons to induce him to 
approve of this clause being inserted in 
the present bill; particularly what had 
been stated concerning the great share 
which the Catholics possessed of the com- 
mercial wealth of Ireland. 

Earl Stanhope observed, that by a de- 
claration which he held in his hand, it 
appeared that the Catholics completely 
renounced all power whatever residing in 
foreign ecclesiastical persons. After seve- 
ral other observations, he concluded by 

iving his assent to the motion. 

The Earl of Westmoreland opposed the 
motion on the general grounds that no 
further concessions whatever should, under 
the present circumstances, be granted to 
the catholics. He was surprised to see 
such motions so often brought forward by 
those who, when they were themselves in 
power, employed every exertion to depre- 
cate and prevent such discussions. They 
were the real authors of any iil conse- 
quences which might arise from a refusal 
to accede to such claims. 

Lord Redesdale could not but repeat his 
former objections to such claims. The 
more we were ready to grant them, the 
move encouragement we gave the catho- 
lics to come forward with fresh claims, and 
perhaps to insist upon them. The writers 
among the catholics of Ireland gave re- 
peated proofs of what were their real in- 
tentions. In a book published by one of 
them, a Mr. M«Kenna, (with whom he be- 
lieved a noble marquis opposite was on 
terms of intimacy), it was proposed, that 
provision should be made for the catholic 
clergy out of the property of the esta- 
blished church. Was there, then, no aan- 
ger to be feared for our establishments ? 

The Marquis of Buckingham declared, 
that he had not even heard of the pubiica- 
tion alluded to. He had been for some 
time past a silent observer of what passed 
on the subject of the catholics, but being 
thus alluded to, he felt it his duty to state, 
that he differed in every respect from the 
noble and learned lord as to the conces- 
sions which should be made to the catho- 
lics of Ireland. Their situation was one 
which he had over and over discussed and 
well considered, and, on the whole, he 
was satisfied in his own mind, that they 
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should be admitted to an immediate and 
full participation of the constitution. He 
had witnessed a proof of the loyalty of 
that body while he had the honour of 
being lord lieutenant. He begged the at- 
tention of noble lords to the circumstance, 
for it was worthy of consideration under 
existing circumstances. ‘The house must 
recollect, that twenty-six years ago, Ire- 
land had been not only threatened with 
invasion, but that the French fleet had 
been actually off the Irish coast for the 
purpose of accomplishing that object. It 
would be granted that such a state of things 
was of itself highly alarming, but the dan- | 
ger was encreased ten fold, aye a hundred 
fold: and why? Because the government 
and the bank of that country were both 
actually bankrupt at that critical moment. 
He stated it as an undeniable fact, that 
there was not a single guinea in the Trea- 
sury to pay the regular force, which, by 
the bye, was very small, not more than 
four thousand. Their lordships would 
acknowledge that this was a trying situa- 
tion ; and, God knows, he felt it so under 
the difficulties of the time, but he was soon 
relieved from his pecuniary distress by the 
liberal and generous contribution of the 
Catholics of Cork, who made up the sum 
which government wanted. Having heard 
of our embarrassment, they volunteered 
not only their lives, but actually lent go- 
vernment the money, which they could 
not get by any other means, or from any 
other quarter. He thought it due to the 
loyalty, generosity, and fortitude of the 
Irish Catholics, to make this statement to 
his country, and to acknowledge the im- 
portance of the favour which they had 
conferred, for it was of such a nature as 
ingratitude itself could not obliterate. 
This, be it remembered, took place 26 
years ago, and were we now to repay that 
body by a bill of exclusion from the direc- 
tion of that which they had combated to 
prop and maintain? Before he entered into 
the question of the bank, and the pro- 
priety of admitting Catholics to be direc- 
tors, he begged leave to observe, that the 
person at the head of the Catholics, who 
so nobly came forward to the relief and 
salvation of the Irish government, was a 
person dead long since, but whose memory 
should not be forgotten, he meant Mr. 
George Gould, an eminent merchant at 
that time. Did the Catholics shrink from 
their allegiance, or act a suspicious part, 
he would not hesitate to state it. On the 
contrary, if they chose to strike a dreadful 
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blow, and one fatal to Great Britain, they 
might have done it; but what was their 
conduct? It was contained in this answer, 
that they prevented the regular troops 
from mutinying, and went themselves into 
the ranks to oppose the enemy. The Ca- 
tholics of Ireland immediately swelled the 
ranks of all the volunteer corps, and ina 
few weeks, he should be more correct in 
saying a few days, they formed an army 
not only willing to fight, but able to con- 
quer. ‘The noble’marquis then considered 
the immediate subject before their lord- 
ships, and contended that the bill would 
only prove a record to future times of our 
ingratitude, impolicy, and injustice to- 
wards Ireland. 

Lord Grenville, in reply, observed, that 
no arguments had been adduced to do 
away the powerful facts which had been 
stated. When the question of Catholic 
Emancipation was brought forward in the 
Irish parliament, the Catholics were told 
it could be better discussed in an imperial 
parliament. This was held out to them to 
gain their consent to the union, and they « 
were told now that they must not expect 
to be placed in a better situation than at 
the union. Was this the way to conciliate 
the people of Ireland ? He was astonished 
how the noble secretary of state could 
reconcile such arguments as he had made 
use of to himself; or how it could be ex- 
pected that the people of Ireland could be 
reconciled to them. He felt confident that 
the majority of the noble lords were in 
favour of allowing the Catholic claims, but 
they kept back their real sentiments. He 
entreated of them to come forward, and 
to dismantle themselves of their disguise, as 
the period was not far offwhen they would 
be obliged to doit. It would be like the 
concessions asked by America before the 
contest ; and would any noble lord say, 
that at the conclusion of that contest we 
should not have been happy to have ac- 
quiesced in all they had asked from us in 
the beginning? This case was recent in 
the mind of every person, and he wished 
to warn the house against the same error, 
and not to withhold their favours until it 
became too late, as was the case with 
America. They should riot judge of the 
people of Ireland by the acts of a few, but 
by the conduct of the mass of the people. 
The arguments of the noble lord (Har- 
rowby) might answer for the year 1778, 
but would not answer for the present day. 
All that was proposed to give the Catho- 
lics of Ireland was bread by the sweat of 
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their brow, and nothing more. The no- 
ble secretary said, give them this, and 
they will require more, and will become 
wealthy ; that the house could not prevent 
them from: but if it did not give them 
what they now asked, their lordships had 
better take from them what they had 
already conceded. They could not pre- 
vent them from acquiring wealth. If they 
were not admitted to the privileges con- 
tained in the proposition, the bank of 
Ireland would be injured. They would 
not deposit their money where they were 
deprived of becoming directors, and had 
not the direction of their own money. 
There never was a time more proper to 
concede to the Catholics than the present, 
when the entire mass of the Protestants in 
Ireland were in favour of the concession, 
His lordship concluded with observing, 
that if the house rejected this proposition, 
they would refuse men of proved loyalty, 
high integrity, and well known respecta- 
bility, a controul over their own property. 

The question was then loudly called for, 
and the house divided : 

Contents 36 Proxies 25— 63 

‘Non-contents 45 Proxies 56—101 
Majority against the motion - - -—38 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 22. 

[Cory-Ricur Mr. Villiers 
moved the order of the day, for the house 
to resolve itself into a committee, upon the 
bill for the further encouragement of 
learning in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by securing to the 
Libraries of the Universities, and other 
Public Libraries, Copies of all newly- 
printed books, and books reprinted with 
additions ; and by further securing the co- 
pies and copyright of printed books to 
the authors of such bocks, or their assigns, 
for a time to be limited. 

Mr. C. Wynne should not object to the 
motion, if the bill was to go into a com- 
mittee, on an understanding that it was 
merely for filling up the blanks, in order 


to afford time to the public and the par- 


ties concerned to judge how far it might 
be desirable for their interest, that the bill 
should pass. He thought that the time 
ought to be extended within which the 
copyright should be preserved to the au- 
thor. This time, he was of opinion, ought 
to be 28 years, as also, that no author 
should be allowed to dispose of his copy 
right for more than 14 years. As to the 
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other part of the bill, requiring that a 
copy of each work to be published should 
be sent to the public libraries, the book- 
sellers who were the largest publishers, 
felt it would be so injurious to their inter- 
ests, that they had prepared a petition 
against that part of it, which he expected 
would be ready to present in the course 
of the evening. He put it’ therefore to 
the hon. gent. whether it would not be 
more desirable to let the bill lie over till 
next session, in order that all parties may 
have time to consider of-its provisions. 

Mr. Villiers replied, that the princip!e 
of the bill was not new, as the universities 
were already entitled to copies of all works 
that shall be published; and it could not 
be denied, that this circumstance was fa- 
vourable to learning, as thereby students 
inthe universities would be enabled to 
consult books which otherwise they would 
be unable to purchase. Copyrights were 
at present protected to the extent of 28 
years in two different periods. But the 
consequence was, that in works requiring 
time to.mature them, the author could not 
derive from them one half of the advan- 
tages that were enjoyed by the authors of 
the lightest productions. The object of 
the bill was to remedy this evil. 

Mr. Abercromby concurred with his hon. 
and learned friend, in requesting the hon. 
mover not to press the bill at this late pe- 
riod of the session, because many of the 
booksellers of Scotland, and some of those 
of Ireland, whose interests would be mate- 
rially affected by the bill, had not any 
knowledge of its provisions. 

The house then resolved itself into the 
committee, Mr. Wharton in the chair. 
The blanks were filled up, and a clause 
introduced for extending the provisions of 
the bill to oriental works, after which the 
house resumed, and the report was imme- 
diately received, when 

The Attorney General proposed that the 
bill be recommitted, and an instruction be 
given to the committee to divide the bill, 
in order that the part which provides for 
the protection of the authors might be 
passed now, and the other might lie over 
for consideration, though he did not think 
there was much weight in the objections 
made to that part which required that a 
copy of every new publication should be 
supplied to all libraries open to the public. 
This would. not be a hardship to authors, 
because this was what was required of 
them by the 8th of Anne, in return for the 
advantage they derived from the copy- 


right secured to them by that act.—On 
the question that the bill be recommitted, 

Mr. C. Wynne, after stating his several 
objections to the bill, moved that the fur 
ther consideration of the report be post- 
poned until this day three months. 

Lord H. Petty agreed in the proposition 
of the attorney general. He thought that 
the present criterion of the duration of the 
author’s copyright was a very fallacious 
one; namely, the life of the author; and 
required much consideration. But as to 
the other part of the bill, which required 
the delivery of a copy of each work to be 
published, to every library open to the 


public, it was only to carry into effect the 


spirit of the act of the sth of Anne. He 
therefore thought that the bill ought to 
be separated, in order that this latter part 
should be passed, whilst the more delicate 
and difficult part should be suffered to lie 
over till next session. 

Sir S. Romilly regretted that it was now 
proposed to pass that part of the measure 
which was the most objectionable, or rather 
the only objectionable part of it. The 
system of copyright established in this 
country, made the public, instead of any 
individual, the patrons of literature ; and 
this, with a view to independence of senti-- 
ment, and just thinking, was an inesti- 
mable advantage. It was certainly highly 
expedient that the libraries of the diffe- 
rent Universities should be properly pro- 
vided with books ; but he was astonished 
that it should be proposed to lay a tax 
upon authors for that purpose, which the 
public at large did not bear. There were 
many works which cost 50 guineas a copy 
and was it not monstrous that the authors 
and publishers should be taxed to the 
amount of 550 guineas, by being obliged 
to give away eleven copies? ‘The fact 
was, that such works, from the expence 
attending them, were in no danger of being 
pirated, no person being able to enter 
into competition with them, or to deprive 
them of the benefit of copyright therein. 
It was for the interest of the public that 
the Universities should be supplied with 
books ; but let that be done at the ex- 
pence of the public, and not of individual 
authors. There were other works, how- 
ever, of great sale and merit; though 
cheap, to: which the contribution of eleven 
copies would be easy ; but he should cer 
tainly propose, that expensive works, 
where the publisher was notianxious about 
their copyright, should be exempted from 
this contribution. 
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The Attorney General said, he had no 
objection to a clause making such a dis- 
tinction. 

The Solicitor General saw no reason for 
delaying any part of the bill, and con- 
tended that the bill was only a confir- 
mation of the act of queen Anne, which 
had not been acted upon of late years, in 
consequence of a doubt being suggested 
in point of ‘rm, as to the efficacy of the 
act itself. 

Mr. Stephens observed that the bill, as it 
first stood, embracing both objects, was 
unobjectionable. But he contended that, 
if it were to be divided, it would be ob- 
jectionable in point of precedent, because 
it would separate the provision for the au- 
thors and for the universities, which had 
been jointly secured in former acts. He 
was of opinion, however, that the author 
had, at common law, an unlimited copy- 
right, which was restrained by the 8th of 
Anne. But it appeared to him that the 
notoriety which would arise to works from 
copies being given to the universities, 
would be an equivalent to the author for 
the copies he should deliver to such insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Villiers stated that it was with ex- 
treme reluctance he consented to the se- 
paration of the bill; but, as he could not 
put his opinion in opposition to the autho- 
rity upon which that proposition was 
made, he felt inclined to accede to it; 
at the same time, he gave notice that, at 
an early period of next session, he should 
move for leave to bring in a bill similar 
to that which was now to be divided.— 
The bill was then ordered to be recom- 
mitted ; and an instruction having been 
voted to the committee for dividing the 
bill, the house resolved into the committee. 

Mr. W. Smith stated his objections to 
the further progress of this bill at this late 
period of the session; and therefore 
moved that the chairman do now leave the 
chair. 

A short discussion then took place, in 
which Mr. Leycester, Dr. Laurence, the 
Attorney General, Mr. W. Smith, and Mr. 
C. Wynne, participated ; after which the 
Attorney General declared, that upon 
consideration, he was inclined to think it 
would be better to proceed with the 
whole of the bill without any division, 
because it would certainly be desirable 
that the burden should be imposed by the 
same measure that was to confer the be- 
nefit. He hoped, therefore, that the 
amendment suggested by his learned 
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friend (sir S. Romilly) would obviate the 
principal objections to the bill.—Mr. C, 
Wynne, and Mr. W. Smith, repeated their 
objections to proceeding further with the 
bill at this late period of the session, con- 
tending that it would not be decent to pass 
such a measure without affording an op- 
portunity to the booksellers, particularly 
in Ireland, to be heard on the subject. 

Mr. Morris contended, that the measure 
would not at all affect the booksellers or 
publishers, because it was to apply only 
to future publications, and those persons 
would in their bargains with the authors 
indemnify themselves for any number of 
copies which they might be required 
under this act to deliver into the univer. 
sities and other public institutions. 

On the motion of the Attorney General, 
it was agreed that those who wished to 
waive their copyright, should not be 
obliged to give the copies of publications 
required by the bill ; and it was also pro- 
vided that those who did not give the 
copies required, should have no copyright, 

Mr. Abercromby contended that the 
public curiosity would be more earnest 
by abridging the period of copyright ; he 
proposed to limit it to 20 years, instead 
of 28. 

Mr. Morris insisted, that the term of 28 
years was not too much for a just copy- 
right. He cited the cases of Dr. Adam 
Smith’s works, and Dr. Johnson’s diction- 
ary, to prove that most valuable works were 
not properly estimated till they had 
gone through many editions, and had been 
long before the public. He therefore 
thought an extended term of copyright 
was desirable. 

Sir A. Piggott thought the present pe- 
riod of the session too late for the agita- 
tion of this subject. He thought eleven 
copies too many to require, and that when 
no complaint was made on the part of au- 
thors, of booksellers, or the public, it was 
unnecessary to alter the law as it stood. 

Mr. Leycester defended the proposition 
of the attorney general, which was agreed 
to. 

Mr. C. Wynne proposed to render the 
supply of copies to the Universities obli- 
gatory only when called for. On expla- 
nation this difficulty was removed. 

Some further conversation took place on 
the provision to secure the best impressions 
of every work to the public libraries. It 
was agreed that the copies so given should 
be on the best paper on which the work 
should be printed for the general purposes 
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of sale.—-The house having resumed, the 
report was received, and ordered to be 
taken into further consideration on Friday. 

[OvysTER Fisuery Bitt.] Mr. Wharton 
brought up the report of the Oyster Fish- 
ery Bill. 

Sir S. Romilly opposed the bill. In the 
committee he had intended to propose, in 
lieu of the punishment of transportation 
for seven years, imprisonment for two; 
but the bill had passed through the com- 
mittee, very unexpectedly to him, at an 
early hour this afternoon. His chief ob- 
jection to the bill was, that the house was 
not, sufficiently acquainted with the nature 
of the property which it was intended to 
secure. Ie deprecated the enactment of 
anew penal law, without having previously 
ascertained the precise extent of the crime, 
or without a complete conviction that it 
might not be committed in ignorance ra- 
ther than with a malevolent design. He 
dwelt with considerable force on the dread- 
ful depravation of mind to which the per- 
sons transported to Botany Bay were sub- 
jected, and contended, that it was of such 
anature as to call loudly for the inter- 
ference of the legislature, 

The Solicitor General defended the bill, 
as indispensable to the protection of pri- 
vate property. It was not the enactment 
of anew penal statute. It was already, in 
his opinion, a felony at common law; but 
from an inadvertency in wording the act, 
the protection of this property was not so 
complete as it was desirable it should be. 
All that the bill before the house pro- 
fessed, was to restore the common law. 
With respect to the punishment, it was 
not greater than what was annexed to si- 
milar offences, 

Mr. Magens explained the nature of the 
oyster-beds, and enlarged upon the various 
depredations that had taken place upon 
them. The people to whom they belonged 
were in general poor, and lived, as it were, 
from hand to mouth. It was, therefore, the 
more necessary that their property should 
be protected, in the same manner as any 
other property equally exposed, such as 
bleach-fields, orchards, &c. ‘This was not 
& matter of smalk amount; and some 
means ought to be taken to enable them 
to gain their livelihood by carrying on 
their trade. He approved of this bill, as 
affording that necessary protection. 

Sir W. Curtis observed, that undoubtedly 


_ the oyster-beds were a species of property 


as deserving of protection as any other. 
His only objection to the bill was, that it 
Vou. 


did not sufficiently mark out the property, 
insomuch that any person, like himself, 
fond of oysters, might innocently and ig- 
norantly transgress upon these oyster-beds, 
should he happen te be passing near the 
spot where they lay. As it was a traffic 
which produced many good seamen, he 
should not object to its being properly 
protected, provided the property in ques- 
tion was so noted or marked out, as to 
prevent persons falling into error. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne said, he did not ap- 
prehend that this bill went to make any 
alteration in the description of the property 
or place where it lay, other than the former 
bill contained. It was evidently a pro- 
perty well worthy of protection. Doubts 
having existed whether the law at present 
deemed the offence of stealing these oysters 
a felony or a misdemeanor, it was therefore 
necessary to explain the law. Such was 
the object of this bill. It had always been 
deemed necessary to punish those offences 
that could be committed with great faci- 
lity, with more severity than those of a 
contrary ‘description. For instance, the 
crime of sheep-stealing was punished, upon 
all occasions, with death. Upon the same 
principle, oyster-beds well deserved pro- 
tection, as being private property collected 
together with great labour. 

sir W. E/ford supported the measure, as 
he thought it was necessary to protect that 
species of property, by the severity of the 
punishment. 

Mr. C. Wynne said, that formerly a bill 
had been brought in for making the steal- 
ing of any species of fruit a felony ; and 
although it was acknowledged by all, that 
that property was, much exposed and re- 
quired protection, yet the article was so 
tempting and the offence so easy of com- 
mission that boys. might be induced. to 
commit it, that the bill was rejected. He 
thought it highly necessary that the oyster- 
beds should be marked out so as to prevent 
persons totally ignorant of the law from 
committing the offence of taking oys- 
ters from thence. A captain of a ship, 
newly arrived from a distant climate, 
might innocently enough send out his boat, 
with men, to take oysters wherever they 
could get them. Was it just or reasonable 
that such persons should be deemed guilty 
of felony He should wish to see some 
provision introduced, so as particularly to 
mark out these beds to the public. 

Mr. Villizrs thought it extremely im- 
portant to declare what the law was upon 
the subject. The punishment proposed in 
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the bill could not be objected to as being 
severe, as it was certainly the mildest kind 
inflicted for larceny. 

Sir A. Piggott thought, that if the law 
already declared this offence to be felony 
by the common law, there was no occasion 
for passing this bill. It was certainly im- 
portant that the beds should be particularly 
marked out. 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope said, if he con- 
sented to this bill, he was consenting to 
innocent persons being punished as felons. 
A captain might return from the East In- 
dies, and might choose to regale himself 
with oysters, and he could see no circum- 
stance that could induce a jury to acquit 
any person who had committed the offence, 
even in the slightest degree. He had, 
however, no doubt there should be a law 
making this offence more penal than it at 
present seemed to be, although he certainly 
thought the oyster-beds that were private 
property ought to be particularly marked 
out. 

Mr. Western stated, that the object of 
the bill was merely to declare the law, 
upon which doubts had on various occa- 
sions arisen. 

Mr. Burton could see no objection 
against restoring the existing law, and ex- 
pening what it really was. The only 

ifficulty was, to ascertain whether or not 
it was private property? He thought there 
ought to be words in the act descriptive of 
the property, and that it ought to be 
marked out with proper buoys.—The re- 
port was then agreed to, and the bill or- 
dered to be read a third time to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 23. 
[Sramp Duties On the motion 


that the Stamp Duties bill be read a first. 
| ferred to by the noble baron. 


time, 


Lord Holland rose to observe upon the’ 
extreme importance and complexity of the | 
measure. It was one which, in his opinion, | 


required and deserved a minute and ma- 
ture consideration. It was therefore proper 
the hotise should have it before them in a 
legible and accessible form. His lordship 
then moved that the bill be printed. 

Lord Hawkesbury observed, that it was 
not the practice to print bills of this sort, 
nor did he see of what utility it could 
prove to have the bill printed. He must 
therefore resist the motion of his noble 
friend. 

‘The Earl of Lauderdale and the duke of 
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Norfolk insisted on the propriety of hay. 
ing the bill printed, as otherwise it would 
be impossible to come at a perfect know- 
ledge of its provisions. Lord Hawkesbury 
repeated his objections to the printing of 
the bill; upon which, lord Holland said, 
he felt it his duty to take the sense of their 
lordships upon the question. The house 
then divided Contents 16 Not-contents 
28.—Majority 12. 

Ban« or Irevanp Cuarter Brit.) The 
Earl of Lauderdale rose pursuant to notice, 
to move that the opinion of the Judges be 
taken upon certain clauses of this bill, 
which regulated the amount of the notes 
which the Bank was empowered to issue, 
and the distribution of any surplus that 
might arise to the subscribers. Accordin 
to the accounts on the table, it appeaiea 
that the bank had issued notes to a larger 
amount than that to which by the bill it 
was limited ; and that the subscribers had 
subscribed only the same sums as before, 
He was at a loss to seé where was the ne- 
cessity of providing for the distribution of 
the overplus. This latter clause surely 
contained as gross a bull as ever was im- 
ported from Ireland. 

The Earl of Limerick rose to order. He 
could not sit silent and hear reflections 
thrown out upon the country to which he 
belonged, nor would he tolerate them 
from any noble lord. 

The Earl of Lauderdale meant no disre-, 
spect to Ireland; he had often been 
rallied himself on the accent he had 
brought from his country, without being 
hurt at it. The best autkorities consi- 
dered bulls as the offspring of a quick 
imagination. But surely an act of parlia- 
ment was not the most suitable place for 
exhibiting flights of fancy. 

The Lord Chancellor saw no necessity for 
consulting the Judges on the clauses re- 
As a 
lawyer, he might take upon him to say that 
the Judges would give no opinion as to the 
iNegality or obscurity of the clauses ; but 
he was not now delivering the opinion of a 
lawyer.—After a few words from lord 
Lauderdale, the motion was negatived 
without a division—The bill was then 


| read a third time and passed. 


[Protest acainst THE Bank or IRELAND 
€narter Bitt.] On the passing of this 
Bill, the following Protest was entered on 
the Lords Journals: ‘viz. “ Ist, Because 
this act sanctions the prolongation of the 
Charter of the Bank of Ireland from the 
year 1816, at which time that corporation 
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might, on notice, have been dissolved, to 
the year 1837, and thus confirms the va- 
juable exclusive privileges it now enjoys 
for thirty years, on terms most inadequate 
and improvident, as must appear from the 
following short statement :—The agree- 
ment on the part of the bank, to manage 
the public debt of Ireland, free of all 
charges and expense, gives the public a 
sum amounting nearly to 7,525/. per ann. 
the commission the Bank at present re- 
ceives on that account.—But the public 
have given to the Bank 5 per cent. for the 
sum of 1,250,000/. they might have bor- 
rowed at 4/. 14s. 6d. the interest at which 
money has been actually raised this year 
by the government of Ireland ; 3,4371. be- 
ing the difference betwixt 62,500l. the 
interest of 1,250,000/., at 5 per cent. and 
59,062/., the interest of the said sum at 
41, 14s. 6d. per cent. must therefore be 
taken from 7500/. the public have ac- 
quired ; and it will then appear, that an 
annuity of 4,088/. is the full amount of the 
pecuniary consideration given for the ex- 
tension of this valuable privilege.—Fur- 
ther, the duration of this trifling remune- 
ration is no way guarded by the act; it 
may expire within a short time, and the 
public, whilst the bank are in full enjoy- 
ment of the privileges conferred on them, 
may be coinpelled to make a new agree- 
ment for the charges of that part of the 
public debt which may be managed in 
Treland ; for this act contains no pro- 
vision compelling the bank of Ireland to 
manage any part of the public debt after 
it shall be consolidated with the debt of 
Great Britain, an event, which, under the 
7th Article of Union betwixt Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, may take place within a 
very few years.—2dly, Because the act 
ought, for the credit of the bank of Ire- 
land, and the security of the people of that 
country, to have expressed, in clear and 
distinct terms, the nature and extent of 
the privileges it confers.—It is true that it 
contains a clause limiting the circulation 
of the bank of. Ireland to the sum of 
2,750,000/. similar to the clause of the 
Irish act of the 37th of the king, ch. 50, 
which limited the circulation of that bank 
to 1,500,000/.—But, as it appears by docu- 
ments before parliament, that this bank 
has, notwithstanding the said clause, ille- 
gally extended its circulation te a.sum 
upwards of 3,000,000/. The act. ought 
distinctly to have expressed what, in con- 
Junction with the Irish acts‘of the 22d, 
3st, and 37th years of his majesty, it 
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clearly enacts, viz.—* That if any sum, 
exceeding the sum of 2,750,000/. shall be 
borrowed, or taken up by, or lent, or ad- 
vanced to, the Corporation of the bank of 
Ireland, under their common seal or other- 
wise, or for payment of which any bond, 
bill, note, covenant, agreement, or other 
writing shall be made, sealed, or given, 
then, and in such case, all and every the 
person or persons who shall be a member 
or members of the said corporation, his or 
their respective heir or heirs, executors, or 
administrators, shall, in his or their res- 
pective private capacities, be chargeable 
with, or liable in proportion to, their 
several shares and subscriptions, to the 
repayment of such monies which shall be 
so borrowed, taken up, or lent, with inter- 
est for the same, in such manner as if such 
security had been a security for payment 
of so much money and interest for the 
same, sealed by such respective members 
of such corporation, and delivered by him 
or them, as their respective acts or deeds, 
in proportion to their several shares and 
subscriptions, as aforesaid.”—3dly, Be- 
cause we think it our duty to express the 
strong sense .we feel of the great impro- 
priety of extending the Charter of the 
bank of Ireland, by act of parliament, 
without, in the same act, doing away that 
doubt, which, since the passing of an act 
in the year 1793, was known to exist con- 
cerning the admissibility of our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, to the direction 
of that corporation.—We must think that 
those who pretend to feel such alarm at 
the idea of granting any extension of privi- 
leges to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
were called upon to remove a doubt, on 
which their minds, if they are serious in 
their professions, must dwell with sach 
anxiety. Whilst, on the other hand, our 
anxious desire to sce our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects enjoy, in every respect, the 
privileges to which their birth-right enti- 


tles them, makes us deeply regret that . 


this act does not, in explicit terms, declare 
their eligibility to the situation of governor 
or director of the bank of Ireland. 
LauDERDALE, 
Duwnpas, 
(For the last reason) V. Hottanp.’? 
[Sucar Distitrarion.] ‘The order of 
the day being moved for the second read- 
ing of the bill prohibiting for a time to 
be limited the Distillation from corn, 
‘Ear! Bathurst rose and observed, that it 
was not necessary for him to detain their 
lordships by any minute explanation of 
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the measure now proposed. It was one, 
which, when fairly considered, would be 
found highly expedient under all the cir- 
cumstances of the present moment. The 
country was now completely excluded 
from any supplies of corn from the con- 
tinent of Europe, and from America. A 
scarcity of provisions had been felt in 
many parts of the united kingdom; in 
Scotland, oats were scarce, and had risen 
in price ; in Ireland the potatoe crop had 
ina great degree failed, which produced a 
greater consumption of corn, so that pru- 
dence dictated a measure which, while it 
seasonably provided against a scarcity in 
one quarter, would afford relief in another, 
where distress, had arisen from a super- 
abundance of other articles. There was 
now.a glut in the market of West India 
produce, which proved highly injurious to 
the interests of the West Indian proprietor. 
This glut would be relieved by encouraging 
distillation from sugar, without producing 
any detriment whatever to the interests and 
improvement of agriculture. He trusted, 
therefore, the measure would be cheerfully 
acquiesced in. 

The Earl of Selkirk thought the mea- 
sure pregnant with the most injurious con- 
sequences to the agricultural interests of 
the country. He admitted that what was 
used in the distilleries, or in other pur- 
poses different from that of immediate sus- 
tenance in a year of plenty, might come 
in aid of the supply in a year of scarcity, 
and that it might, in consequence of scar- 
city, become absolutely necessary to stop 
the distilleries ; but, generally speaking, 
it was much better to leave agriculture 
and distillation to themselves; if the price 
of grain became so high in consequence. of 
scarcity that the distillation of it would 
not yield a profit, the distilleries must of 
course stop. The high price of grain 
would also be an encouragement to fur- 


«ther cultivation; the produce of which 
_being brought to market would lower the 


price... The high price of grain might 
have the effect of inducing the conversion 
of. a portion. of grass land into tillage, 
which would immediately tend to lower 
the price.of grain; and if only a thirtieth 
pes of the grass land in the united 
singdom was converted into tillage, he be- 
lieved there would be no necessity for the 
importation of grain. He objected to the 
bill, as tending to lessen the cultivation of 
grain, and to render the operations of agri- 
culture unsteady and fluctuating. The 
distilleries, besides, had already stopped, 
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and no more grain of the produce of the 
last harvest would be distilled; the defi- 
ciency therefore in the last harvest could 
be no ground for the bill ; it must apply 
tothe ensuing harvest, and of that there 
was at present the fairest prospect. Con- 
ceiving the bill to be an unnecessary inter- 
ference with the agriculture of the country, 
he must oppose it. 

Lord Holland had heard nothing £o in- 
duce him to withdraw that support which. 
he intended to give ‘to the present bill. 
He could see no reason why, if the quan- 
tity of grain consumed in a year of plenty, 
for purposes different from necessary sus- 
tenance, was to come in aid ofa year of 
scarcity, it might not also come in aid of 
a deficiency of importation. The great 
object in this case was the relief of the 
West India interest, now in a state of great 
distress, and to prevent that ruin in which 
they must be involved if something was 
not done to take off a part of that pressure 
which weighed so heavily upon them. If 
this could be done, as he contended it 
could, not only without injuring the inter. 
ests of agriculture, but with ultimate be- 
nefit to those interests, as the West India 
Islands must, in the present state of affairs, 
be in a great measure dependant upon this 
country for provisions ; and if some relief 
was aflorded in the present instance, those 
connected with them would be the better 
enabled to purchase supplies, he saw no 
reas. why the present measure should 
not be carried into effect, merely be- 
cause it was contrary to a general prii- 
ciple. 

Viscount Sidmouth thought it impolitic 


to interfere with the agriculture of the - 


country. Let every thing be left to price, 
and that would be found a much better re- 
gulator of the amount of the supply in 
the market, than any legislative measure. 
He could not agree. with the policy of sa- 
crificing one interest for the benefit of 
another ; it was much better, in his opi- 
uion, that competition should be left to its 
effect. With respect to the West India 
interest, he thought it would be much 
better to resort to other measures of a more 
permanent nature for their relief. 

The Earl of Albemarle had not heard 
any necessity shewn for the present mea- 
sure ; nor could he agree, that the West 
India interest ought to be relieved at the 
expence of the agricultural interests of the 
country. With respect to importation of 
grain, he was of opinion, that the land now 
in cultivation would, if properly managed, 
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produce a sufficient supply without the 
necessity of importation. 

Lord De Dunstanville did not think the 
agricultural interests of the country would 
be injured by the present measure, and he 
could not help thinking it hard upon the 
West India interest, if, whilst compelled 
to bring their sugar to this country, they 
should be precluded from the means, 
which would be afforded by this measure, 
of disposing of a part of that produce. 

The Duke of Montrose urged the defi- 
ciency in the supply of oats and barley in 
Scotland, as a strong ground for the pre- 
sent measure. 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended that 
the Report of the committee of the house 
of commons on this subject, did not clearly 
state the grounds on which the present 
measure was founded. He condemned 
the principle of sacrificing the interests 
of the grower. of barley to the grower. of 
sugar, Observing that the same principle 
might be extended in a most injurious 
manner to different trades and manu- 
factures, and contended, that the throwing 
back upon the market the.quantity of bar- 
ley which would otherwise be consumed 
in the distilleries, would necessarily cause 
a great diminution of price, and greatly 
injure the agricultural interests of the 
country. 

Lord Hawkesbury contended that ‘the 
agricultural mterests of the country, who 
were already protected by law in the price 
fixed, until which, no importation of grain 
could take place, had no right to complain 
of the relief now wished to be afforded to 
another great interest of the country. No 
one could be more convinced than him- 


self of the importance of supporting the- 


agriculture of the country ; he had always 
considered the agriculture and the navi- 
gation of the country, as the two great 
leading interests on which the prosperity 
ofthe country rested. In this case, how- 
"ever, the interests of the whole community 
required that means should be adopted to 
prevent the evil consequences of a defi- 
ciency of grain arising from there being 
no importation, and though at present 
there was every prospect of an abundant 
harvest, still it should be recollected that 
the critical period with respect to the 
future hopes of that harvest had not yet 
passed. It was inthis point of view, added 
to the actual deficiency which existed in 
Scotland and Ireland, that he supported 
the present measure.—The Bill was then 
read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 23. 


[Army Ciotuinc.] Mr. Wardell, pur- 
suant to his notice, proceeded to call the 
attention of the house to the subject of 
Army Clothing. The object of his mo- 
tion ‘a would frankly state at the outset to 
be, to save an useless expenditure of the 
public money, by substituting public con- 
tract in the place of private, though, as he 
should afterwards prove, the system of pri- 
vate contract had received such avowed 
encouragement from the illustrious person- 
age at the head of the army, and from his 


majesty’s present Secretary at War. He 


would, before he sat down, prove to the 
house that the public money had been ex- 
travagantly wasted by this system of pri- 
vate contract. It appeared from a letter, 
signed « William Merry,’ and dated the 
2d of July, 1803, that the government had 
at that time contracted that the army 
should be supplied with great-coats at the 
rate of 16s. 6d. per coat, but that price was 
then acceded to, upon the condition stated 
in a letter from the then Secretary at War 


(Mr. Yorke), that the price per coat then . 


agreed to be given should be reduced in 
proportion to the reduction of the then 
price of kersey. Now, he was prepared 
to prove incontrovertibly to the house, 


‘that the price of kersey had been reduced 


since that period, gradually and considera- 
bly, and that the primitive charge of 
16s. 6d. per coat had not been at all abated 
till Feb. last. The decrease of the price 
of kersey had been from 1804 to the year 
1807, in the following proportion: in Dec. 
1804, kersey was at the rate of 4s. 6d. per 
yard ; in Dec. 1805, it fell to 4s. 4d. per 
yard; in Dec. 1806, it sold at the rate of 
4s. 2d. per yard ; and in Dec. 1807, it was 
so low as 3s. 6d. per yard; and notwith- 
standing the proviso insisted on in the letter 
of Mr. Yorke, still was the public paying 
for every great coat at the original rate of 
16s. 6d: per coat, though the rates-by which 
the price was to be measured had -fallen 
from 4s. 6d. to $s. 6d.per yard. This he 
could prove by the testimony of the most 
respectable clothiers in the country. He 
held in his hand a calculation he had made 
of the loss the public had, within the short 
space of three years, sustained by the non- 
enforcement of the proviso Jaid down by 
Mr. Yorke, namely, ‘the reduction of the 
charge per coat, in proportion to the re- 
duction of the price of kersey per yard. 
He would rate, the army at 250,000 men, 
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which was 50,000 less than the number 
stated by the noble lord (Castlereagh), on 
submitting to the house his plan for a 
Local Militia ; but he (Mr. Wardell) was 
anxious to proceed in his calculation ac- 
cording to the most moderate ratio. Each 
man was allowed a great coat once in 
every 3 years. He took the number of 
great coats for one year at 80,000, cer- 
tainly below the fair proportion for the 
year ending Dec. 1805, during which the 
kersey had fallen two-pence per yard, be- 
ing sold for 4s. 4d. per yard; according, 
then, to the original condition, every great 
coat should have been sold for 15s. 10d. 
instead of 16s. 6d. per coat; here, then, 
had the original contract been adhered to, 
there would have been a saving of 8d. per 
coat, which in the expenditureof one year, 
would have been a saving of no less a sun 
than 2,666/. 13s. 4d. In the followin 

year, kersey selling for 4s. 2d. per te 
the price of the great coats should have 
been at the rate of 15s. 2d. per coat, 
instead of 16s. 6d., which making a dif- 
ference of 1s. 4d. per coat, would be to 
the public a saving of not less than 
5,333/. 16s. 8d. Again, in the year com- 
mencing 1606, when kersey sold for 3s, 6d. 


per yard, each great coat, according to, 


the original st‘pulation, should have been 
sold for 12s. 9d. each, instead of what they 
were then sold for | 6s. 6d. each; whereby, 
the contractors had a profit of 3s. 9d. per 
coat; and thus there was an unnecessary 
waste of the public money to the amount 
of 15,0002. so that in the course of three 
years, the saving of the public money, if 
the original stipulation had been adhered 
to, would have amounted to 23,0007, It 
appeared further, that no reduction what- 
ever had taken place in the charge for the 
clothing (notwithstanding the serious re- 
duction of the price of the material) till 
the ist of Feb. last. For this reduction, 
certainly no thanks were due.to the right 
hon. the Secretary at War, but to the re- 
peatéd offers on the part of the majority of 
the clothiers to supply the clothing ata 
reduced price. He would prove, ifhe had 
not already done so, that the loss of public 
money, under this system of favoritism, by 
the means of private contract, amounted 
in the course of three years to- 23,0001. 
On the 2%h of June, 1806, the firm of 
Messrs. Seott and Co. offered to supply 
great. coats for 20,000 men, at the rate of 
l4s. 9d. per coat. . ‘To this proposal they 
never received an anssver (hear! hear ! 
from the ministerial benches). Jt was true 
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that this part of the charge did not affect 
the gentlemen opposite ; but this would 
shew, that he (Mr, Wardell) was not influ. 


, enced by party motives; and that in the 


discharge of his duty as a member of pare 
liament, to the public, he would be equally 
indifferent to either friend or foe [hear ! 
hear! ].—He contended, that had this offer 
of Scott and Co. been accepted, it would: 
have been a saving of the public money to 
the amount of 21,875/. ; and still more to 
evince the folly of not acceding to their 
offer, it appeared that the same house af. 
terwards accepted of a partial interest in, 
the contract made with Pearse, and actually 
received at the rate of 16s. Gd. per coat, 
what they offered to provide at the reduced 
rate of 14s, 9d. per coat. They had made, 
another offer on the 10th of Feb., 1805, 
when kersev was as low as 3s. Gd. per 
yard, to supply great coats at the rate of 
12s. each, to this tender they certainly, 
received an answer, and were so far more 
successful than in their former application, 
but it so happened, that they received 14s, 
per coat, through the means of a partial in- 
terest, which they had offered at the rate 
of 12s. per coat; and not only that of 
Scott’s, but any house in London would 
have supplied that part of the army cloth- 
ing at the rate of 12s. per coat. He 
meant from the 29th of June, 1306, to the, 
year ending 1807, and thus there would 
have been a saving of not less than. 
16,6661, or at the rate of 50,000/. each 
delivery. ‘The clothiers, induced by such 
repeated offers, agreed to take off 2s, 6d., 
in the price of each coat, instead of 4s, 
The hon. gent. then read a letter, dated the 
Lith of Nov, 1807, and signed G, Harrie, 
son, in which there was a proposal made. 
to the contraclors on the part of the lords, 
of the treasury, that in proportion to, 
prompt payment there should be a reduc- 
tion in the price. He commented on this 
passage, and contended that it appeared 


‘trom Mr. Gilgrim’s voucher on the table, 


that the payments had seldom been made 
earlier than six months. He was willing 
to give every credit to the noble lords. at 
the head of the treasury, they had done 
what they could to establish a system of 
fair and open.comract ; but their exer-: 
tions in this respeet seemed to have been 


‘counteracted by a powerful but. improper: 


influence, .Here. the hon. gent. read. a. 
letter signed * Harry Calvert, Adjutant, 
General of the Forces,’ addressed to the: 
Secretary at Way,in which the writer, in 


the name of his royal bighnoss - the: Com, 
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mander in Chief, disapproved of any change 
sn the mode of clothing the Army; this 
letter was dated 11th Nov. 1807. Here 
the hon. member took occasion to disap- 
rove of the Secretary at War feeling it 
necessary to consult the duke of York upon 
the propriety of obeying any orders issued 
by the lords of the treasury, with respect 
to Army Clothing. If such applications 
were made to the Commander in Chief, 
merely because he was the son of our gra- 
cious sovereign, such a principle of false 
deference could not be too early corrected ; 
if, on the other hand, it was owing to a 
superior authority vested in his royal high- 
ness, it would be right to ascertain whe- 
ther the orders of the lords of the treasury 
should thus be permitted to be waved or 
disputed. The hon. member next read a 
letter from the Secretary at War to G, 
Harrison, bearing date the sth of De- 
cember, 1807, in which he expressed 
it to be incumbent on him to com- 
municate with the duke of York on the 
subject of the instructions given by the 
lords of the treasury with respect to the 
elothing of the Army by public contract. 
In the same letter the right hon. secretary 
expresses his sincere wish that the lords of 
the treasury would comply with the high- 
est military authority in the country, on a 
point on which his royal highness’s expe- 
rience ought to have such weight. That it 
had appeared that all contracts of a public 
nature in this department had not been 
productive either of any advantage to the 
individual, or of any real service to the 
public; and that he (theSecretary at War) 
therefore hoped, that their lordships 
would not force the mode of supply of 
clothing by public contract. It appeared 
then, that though the Secretary at War 
thought it necessary to have those commu- 
nications with the duke of York, yet that 
he, at the same time, admitted the power 
of the lords of the treasury, independent of 
the wishes of his royal highness. The hon. 
member next referred to a letter, dated 
8th Feb. 1808, addressed to the Secretary 
at War, with respect to another offer for 
the supplying great coats to the army by 
public contract.—The hon. member pro- 
ceeded to state, that no sooner had Mr. 
‘Pierce received an order to furnish great 
coats at 16s. Od., than he set off to a slop- 
‘seller of the name of Dickson, and bar- 
gained with him to furnish them at 13s. 6d. 
or 14s. This was a fact which could not 
be got rid of, and which he was ready to 
prove at the bar of the house. ‘The loss 
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to the public by this bargam, in one year, 
was no less than 30,000/., even on the sup- 
position that Dickson furnished the coats 
at only 2s. 6d. less than Pierce’s contract. 
—He should now beg leave to state a few 
words on the general clothing of the army. 
He was as reluctant as the right hon. gent. 
opposite (the Secretary at War) could be 
to break in on any of the privileges of co- 
lonels, but he could propose a mode of 
saving to the country without making any 
alteration in their situation. When he 
stated the saving that might be produced 
from a change in the mode of contracting 
for Army Clothing at 100,000/., he found 
on a closer examination of the subject, 
that he had greatly under-rated it. If a 
committee were to be appointed, he should 
have no difficulty in shewing that instead 
of the price paid by colonels of 1/. 13s. 9d. 
for coat, waistcoat, breeches, and shoes, 
these articles could be furnished of the 
same quality for 11. 7s. 8d. being a diffe- 
rence of 6s. 1d. on each suit, or of 76,0412. 
ayear. Mr. Pierce stated, that for ready 
money he would give a discount of five per 
cent. The contractor gave six months cre- 
dit; so this would form a deduction of two 
and a half per cent. and would reduce the 
saving to the public to about 68,000/. He 
could shew that there would be a saving on 
every cap of.at least Js. which would 
amount to about 12,5001. making together 
about 81,000/. On accoutrements, suppos- 
ing them to last five years, there would also 
be a saving of about 12,000/. making 
93,0002. and the annual saving on great 
coats, amounting to about 8000/. would 
produce a total of 101,000/.; all this, too, 
independent of the whimsical and absurd 
dresses used in many regiments, which 
seemed calculated for no other purpose, 
than to éxcite amusement, if notridicule, 
in the public. He was convinced, when 
every thing was taken. into computation, 
that he might estimate the saving, instead 
of 100,000/. at 200,000. If he were to 
.go to the opinions of those who had been 
in the service of army agents, and to adopt 
their tone, he should say, that it would 
even amount to 400,000/. For that, how. 
ever, he could not vouch; he only gave 
the story as he received it. It was, how- 
ever, he understood, no unusual thing for 
army agents to receive several hundreds a 
year for recommendations to particular 
regimental contracts. He should conclude 
with moving, “ 1. That it is the opinion 
of this house, that from an improper ad- 
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the public have been put to a very unne- 
cessary expence for military great-coats ; 
and it is the farther opinion of this house, 
that the orders of the Treasury of the 5th 
Nov. 1807, and 11th Feb. 1808, directing 
the great-coats of the army to be supplied 
by open contract, are highly proper and 
necessary to be adopted in future. 2. That 
it is the opinion of this house, that open 
Contract should be resorted to in all cases 
where the clothing and appointments of 
the army are ordered by government. 3. 
That a Committee be appointed to take 
under their consideration the Clothing and 
Appointments of the Army in general, 
with a view to ascertain, whether by the 
adoption of a new system, clothing and 
appointments agreeably to his majesty’s 
regulations, might not be furnished on such 
terms as would ensure a great saving to 
the public, and at the same time allow a 
continuance of those emoluments to the 
colonels that they have hitherto enjoyed 
from the clothing of their regiments, or 
an equivalent in lieu thereof.’’—He con- 
cluded by stating, that it was not his in- 
tention to press his motions this session. 
The Secretary at War replied to the ob- 
servations of the hon. gent. Those who 
were well acquainted with the woollen 
trade, had informed him that the prices 
had remained stationary from 1803 to the 
present time. With respect to the price 
for great-coats that had been fixed in 1803, 
namely, 16s. 6d. he could only say, that 
as far as he understood, that price had not 
been fixed without due deliberation, and 
a full consideration of every circumstance 
connected with the subject. A reference 
to the opinion of military men, and parti- 
cularly to that of the Commander in Chief, 
was indispensable on questions of this na- 
ture, and consequently the inferences of 
the hon. gent. did not apply. When the 
business was referred to the commander in 
chief, he communicated it to the board of 
— officers, who, of course, were per- 
ectly disinterested, and who after due de- 
liberation, declared their unanimous opi- 
nion, an opinion in which the commander 
in chief had concurred. ‘The soldier’s 
great-coat was to last him for three years: 
it was frequently his only covering, and it 
became therefore most necessary that the 
coats should not be of an inferior quality. 
On this principle, the board of general 
officers and the commander in chief had 
objected. to any change in the system by 
which these coats had hitherto been fur- 
nished. The secretary at war had no con- 


nection whatever with tlie appointment of 
those who were to furnish the clothing of 
the army. Every colonel of a regiment 
selected his own army clothier. The war. 
office, therefore, could have no interest in 
the-~question, It was not.to be expected, 
that the treasury, would suppose any. or. 
ders of this nature issued by them upon 
this subject were final, without consultation, 
with the military authorities. The. trea- 
sury had recommended a new system, but 
the board of general officers and the com- 
mander in chief were so strongly impressed 
with what they conceived would be the 
injury which the army would sustain from 
the change, that the treasury acquiesced, 
He did not think the least advantage would 
accrue to the public from taking the cloth- 
ing out of the hands of the colonels; al- 
though he was satisfied that (provided a 
fair compensation were made to them) the 
colonels would be much benefited, and 
would be very happy to have the ‘clothing 
removed from their hands into those of the 
public. He should move the previous 
question on each of the motions. 

Mr. Whitbread could find no answer in 
the speech of the right hon. gent. toa 
single one of the statements of his hon. 
friend. The speech of the right hon, 
secretary at war had consisted principally 
of a panegyric on great-coats. That the 
comforts arising from the use of them 
should be secured to the soldier, he would 
be one of the last to dispute; but, on the 
same principle, great part of the rest of 
the dress of the army should be abolished, 
Some of them were dressed in such a man- 
ner as to be the ridicule of every person 
who passed by. Some of the caval 
were seen equipped with immense mufls, 
caps, or hats, which whether the weather 
was cold or hot, wet or dry, must be 
equally insupportable ;. others had im- 
mense things hanging over their arm, 
under which they seemed ready to faint 
with fatigue. Whiskers too, it might be 
supposed, were extremely comfortable! 
He agreed that if a more comfortable great 
coat could be furnished to the soldier for 
16s. Gd. than for 14s. it would be proper 
he should have it. But what was the po- 
sition of his honourable friend? That the 
soldier had precisely the same coat on his 
back for 16s. 6d. that he might have for 
14s. What greater comfort, then, he 
asked, could the soldier have in this ? His 
hon. friend had stated, that one house had 
furnished at 16s. 6d. the very same articles 
which he had offered at lds. 9d, because 
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he could not get the latter tender accepted 
of, He agreed, that the commander in 
chiefought to be consulted, but he objected, 
that the second order of the treasury 
should only have been considered by the 
secretary at war, as a hint as to their opi- 
nion on the subject. He was surprised 
to find, that the right hon. gent. had 
offered no apology for his conduct, if so 
much of the comfort of the soldier de- 
pended on his great-coat, and this com- 
tort was to be endangered by the change, 
in insisting that if his mode of furnishing 
was not to be followed, the business should 
be transferred to the commissary general. 
This shewed but little regard for the com- 
fort of the soldier, that because the change 
was likely to endanger his comfort, he 
would give up all controul in the matter. 
As .to the Committee of Finance doing 
any thing on this subject; he thought it was 
in vain to expect it. - If the chairman of 
that committee were a man of iron, if he 
were to live to the years of Methusalem, 
from the mode in which that committee 
was now proceeding, little good was to 
be looked for. The great-coats might be 
worn out again and again before any re- 
lief would be afforded from that. quarter. 


- He should theretore support all the Resolu- 


tions of his hon. friend. 

. General Stuart thought it signified not 
what was the dress of soldiers, provided 
they were well disciplined. The dress 
alluded to by the hon. gent. was adopted 
in some light regiments of cavalry, in con- 
sequence of several Germans having come 
over to this country, who belonged to regi- 
ments that dressed in that way. Such 
dresses were considered as well adapted 
to.cavalry employed at outposts, The 
saddles they used were particularly useful 
on such services. Several Ilussar regi- 
ments were equipped in imitation of the 
German cavalry, by order of the Com- 
mander in Chief; and he did not see 
that their dress was more ridiculous. than 
the long tails and the monstrous incon- 
venient. cocked hats, formerly worn by 
cavalry. Ifthe business of providing for 
the clothing of the soldiers was taken out 
ofthe hands of the colonels of regiments, 
it would produce no-benefit to the army, 
nor any saving to the public. The sol- 
diers would not then be so well off as at 
present ; because it was the ambition of a 
colonel, who always had a regard for his 
regiment, to make the soldiers have as 
good an appearance as possible: and he 
generally spent more for the dress of the 

Vou. XL. 


soldiers than was allowed by government 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Whitbread congratulated the Church 
on the vigilance of the two Archbishops, 
who he conjectured were a few days ago 
Visiting its outposts, as he had discovered 
them mounted on hussar saddles. [A 
laugh, and a cry of order !} 

Mr. Huskisson thought every thing the 
hon. member could wish was now fairly in 
train, and likely to be accomplished. He 
defended the treasury from any imputa- 
tion of blame, but reprobated the idea of 
open-contracts, as tending to raise the price 
of commodities to government. 

Mr. Fuller concurred with the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Whitbread), in ridiculing the dress 
of some of our regiments, and especially 
the sudden changes of regimentals, the 
expence of which had compelled many 
officers to quit their regiments. Adverting 
to the scantiness of clothing in some cases, 
he declared that he had seen instances in 
which the dress of the soldiers of aregiment 


had been made so tight, that it had been . 


burst by the sudden contraction occasioned 
by a shower of rain; and the poor fellows 
were left with nothing but their shirts to 
cover a part of their bodies which he 
would not name. [A laugh.] On the 
whole, however, he believed that the 
clothing was conducted ona very equitable 
principle.—After a few words in expla- 
nation, Mr. Wardell withdrew his motions. 


[Mr. Patmer’s ‘The house . 


was moved, that the last of the Resolutions 
which, upon the 14th of June, was reported 
from the committee of the whole house, to 
whom it was referred to consider further 
of the supply granted to his majesty, and 
was then agreed to by the house, might be 
again read :—And the same was, as agreed 
to by the house, read accordiygly, as fol- 
loweth, viz. Resolved, That a sum, not 
exceeding 54,702I/. Os. 7d. be granted to 
his majesty to be paid to John Palmer, esq. 
being the balance of the per-centage due 
to him on the net revenue of the Post Office, 
from the 5th day of April 1793 to the 5th 
day of January 1808.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
move for a separate bill on that Resolution, 
instead of allowing it to form a part of 
the general Appropriation bill. He would 
state his reasons for making this proposi- 
tion, of which he had given due notice, 
that it might not appear to be a sudden 
measure. The ordinary course of the 
house was to put all the grants of the year 
into the appropriation bill; but, in adopt- 
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ing the course which he was about to re- 
commend, the house would not act in an 
unparliamentary or an unprecedented man- 
ner. If there ever was a case in which 
the ordinary course should be deviated 
from, it was the present, for very strong 
reasons, which he would distinctly show. 
With respect to the precedents on this 
subject, he would submit to the house a 
great variety of them. In the first place, 
he would state a number of cases of grants 
voted in the committee of supply to pri- 
vate individuals, with conditions annexed 
‘to them, some of which had been carried 
into effect solely by a separate bill, while 
others had been incorporated into the 
appropriation act. The first that-he would 
mnention was a vote of the house in a com- 
mittee of supply, on the 10th of April 
1739, of 50001. to Mrs. Johanna Steele, on 
condition that she would with all conve- 
nient speed make discovery of her remedy 
for curing the stone ; this vote was carried 
into effect by a separate bill, and did not 
appear in the eee act. Another 
vote was on-the 28th of Jan. 1731, of 
14,000l. to sir Thomas Blome, as a recom- 
pence for the introduction of organzined 
silk into this country, on the condition 
that he should produce the models of his 
mills. This vote was carried into effect 
by a separate bill, but did make its appear- 
rance in the appropriation act. 5000/. had 
been voted in a committee of supply, to 
the family of Mr. Harrison, for his time- 
piece, on the condition that his executors 
should, as speedily as possible, explain its 
construction. This vote was carried into 
effect by a separate bill, and was also incor- 
in the appropriation act: 3,600/. 
ad been voted in a committee of supply, to 
Mr. Phillips, on the condition of his dis- 
covering the composition of a powder for 
destroying insects. This vote was carried 
into effect by a separate bill, which was 
‘in the lords; and it did not appear in the 
appropriation act. Two or three years 
afterwards Mr. Phillips renewed his ap- 
plication, and the house of commons, in a 
‘committee of supply, voted him 10001. 
This vote was cartel into effect in a sepa- 
rate bill, which bill was also lost in the 
- house of lords, and it did not appear in the 
appropriation act.—Thus it appeared that 
out of these five cases the house adopted 
one course in three instances, and another 
course ir the remaining two. The same 
vatiety of proceeding would appear on an 
examination of different grants that had 
been yoted for public purposes. In some 
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cases these votes had been carried into 
effect solely by separate bills; in’ others 
they had been incorporated in the appro- 
priation act. For! the construction and 
improvement of Westminster Bridge va- 
rious sums had been voted at diflerent. - 
periods. On the 13th of May, 1749, 
20,000/.: on the 24th » 1754, 25,0001. 
In both these cases the votes had been 
caried into effect in separate bills, and had 
not appeared in the appropriation act. 
On the 27th of June 1742, 25,000/.; in 
1743, 25,0000. ; in 1754, 25001; all 
which had been carried into effect by se- 
parate bills, but had also been incorpo- 
rated into the appropriation act. It was 
evident, therefore, that in these instances, 
all relating to the same object, the house 
had been influenced solely by convenience, 
There were various other similar grants, 
On the 2d of March 1756, 10,000/, 
for widening the streets of Westminster ; 
and in May 1758, 10,000/. for repairing 
Milford Haven ; which votes were carried 
into effect by separate bills although they 
appeared in the appropriation acts. In 
1759, 10,000l. for Milford Haven ; on the 
9th of May 1759, various sums as com- 
ean for the purchase of lands at 

ortsmouth and Plymouth ; on the 23d of 
March 1762, 5,000 for paving Westmin- 
ster, and on the 14th of April 1767, 2,000/. 
additional for the same purpose. All 
these votes were carried into effect by 
separate bills, and. did not appear in the 
appropriation act. From these various 
cases it was clear that not‘only on pri- 
vate but on public grants the house had 
always exercised its own option on the 
mode of proceeding.—But, there was ano-' 
ther class of cases more nearly resem- 
bling that under consideration. They 
were the grants which had been made 
without any condition annexed. On the 
23rd of December 1707, 2,120/. 18s. 6d. 
had been voted in a committee of sup- 
ply as due to capt. James Roach for the 
arrears of the rent of forfeited estates in 
Ireland, granted to him. by act of parlia- 
ment. This vote was carried into effect 
by a separate bill, and did not appear in 
the appropriation act. On the 28th of 
January 1752, 112,1431. was voted to the 
African company as a compensation for 
the loss of their chartered lands. This 
vote had been carried into effect by a sepa- 
rate bill, and was not incorporated into the 
appropriation act. But one of the most 
material cases to which the house ought 


to attend was that of Rye harbour. On . 
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the 25th of Feb. 1745, the st conn 
supply voted a. grant to his..ma- 
33,360. out of the sinking fund, 
to enable the commissioners. of Rye har- 
bour to complete the works. The appro- 
priation bill was subsequently brought into 
the house, but this grant was not included 
in it: and the committee upon it on the 
sth of April was adjourned to a late hour, 
for the purpose of allowing the vote of 
money for Rye harbour to be made the 
subject of a separate bill. Another case 
had occurred in 1779, of a grant upon 
the petition of Dr. Smith, as a reward 
for his having attended sick prisoners 
in London and Westminster. ‘That pe- 
tition had been, with some counter pe- 
titions, referred to a committee, which 
made no report. Inthe year 1781 the pe- 
tition was renewed, and on the report of a 
committee, a bill was brought in, and 
passed the house of commons for granting 
1,200/. to Dr. Smith, which bill was never 
returned from the lords. It was impossi- 
ble, after what he had stated, to contend, 
that it was not perfectly competent to the 
house to carry its vote into effect, either by 
separate bill, or by its insertion in the ap- 
propriation act. The grant had been voted 
on grounds not satisfactory to his mind, 
and though he still retained his former 
opinion, it was not upon that he proposed 
.the present course. The house had a dis- 
cretion, and it remained to be considered 
under what circumstances the house would 
be disposed to proceed, by a separate bill, 
or by including the grant in the appropri- 
ation act. If no other motive would apply 
the course that would be most convenient, 
would be most desirable. In ordinary 
cases, where there was not likely to be any 
difference of opinion elsewhere, it might 
be proper to insert the grant in the appro- 
priation act. But, if there should be any 
fair reason to suppose such a difference of 
opinion to exist in that other quarter, that 
would be good ground for taking the grant 
out of the appropriation act. The vote 
proceeded ypon an assumption of an agree- 
ment between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Palmer, 
and then assumed that nothing had hap- 
pened to defeat such contract, and that a 
bill should be brought in to carry the con 
tract into effect. ‘That honse knew that 
the other house had the matter under their 
- consideration, by having received a mes- 
sage from it, requiring a communication 
of the evidence upon which they had passed 
the bill for granting the annuity to Mr. 
Palmer, Having, by sending up that bill 


to the other house, given it an opportunity 
of exercising an unrestrained judgment 
upon one part of the case, they should not, 
by inserting this grant in the appropria~ 


.tion bill, redace the other house to the al- 


ternative of either acceding to,a grant, of 
which it disapproved, or of rejecting the 
appropriation of the supplies of the year. 
The right hon. gent. then quoted the au- 
thority of Mr. Hatsel, vol. iii. p. 195, to 
shew, that tacking one measure to another 
for the purpose of forcing another branch 
of the legislature to accede to it, was highly 
irregular, and a breach of the practice of 
parliament; but that to do this with a 
knowledge that the part so tacked was dis- 
agreeable to the other branch of the legis- 
lature, was highly dangerous and uncon- 
stitutional. He admitted that this doctrine 
had been applied by Mr. Hatsel to the 
tacking to money-bills measures uncon- 
nected with the supply, but contended, 
that the principle extended to preclude the 
house from any course that would reduce 
the other house to the alternative he had 
stated. If, therefore, the house should see 
no reason, founded upon parliamentary 
usage, for declining the course he had to 
propose, why insert the grant in the ap- 
propriation act, why clog the supplies of 
the year with a measure that would endan- 
ger their passing the other house? The 
proposition upon which the grant rested, 
was one on which not only the present 
house of commons entertained a difference 
of opinion, but a former house of commons 
had rejected, And there was as much 
reason to think, that any other assembly 
would differ from the present house of 
commons, as that the former house of com- 
mons had differed from it. If ever there 
had been a case in which the grant should 
be carried into effect, by a separate act, it 
was the present. He should ask any hon. 
member to shew any case in which two 
votes founded upon the same principle, 
had been carried into effect, one by a se- 
parate bill, the other by insertion in the 
appropriation act. If there was no similar 
case, then this was a new Case, and it was 
competent to the house to exercise its dis- 
cretion upon it. _The house would there- 
fore decide, whether under all the circum- 
stances of the case it would prefer the 
separate or the general appropriation act. 
He should move that a bill be brought in 
pursuant to the resolution of the committee 
of supply. 

The Resolution was entered and read, 
and on the question being pul, 
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Major Palmer rose and said—Sir ; after 
the indulgence 1 experienced from the 
house on the first discussion of this subject, 
it was not my intention to have obtruded 
further on their notice ; but the many de- 
bates which have since occurred, with the 
motion now made by the right hon. gent. 
will, I trust, apologize for the observations 
I presume to offer. I beg leave to remind 
the house, that this claim -was renewed, 
in the first instance, by a petition, which had 
induced his maj.’s late administration to 
consent to the appointment of a committee 
to examine the evidence upon Mr. Pal- 
mer’s Agreement with government, taken 
by a previous committee in the year 1797, 
and to report their observations ; that the 
Jate chancellor of the exchequer (lord H. 
Petty), had proposed the selection of this 
committee, consisting of the members for 
counties, principal manufacturing towns, 
the gentlemen of the long robe and mer- 
chants, as being the most competent to 
decide on the merits of the case, and to 
make a well grounded, impartial, and 
every way satisfactory report to the house. 
The change of administration prevented 
this appointment at the moment; but, 
at the meeting of the new parliament, 
the petition was again received, and: the 
‘approbation of the present chancellor of 
the exchequer given for the adoption of 
the same measure recommended by his 
predecessor. A committee, thus con- 
stituted and appointed, accordingly sat, 
and after a deliberate investigation of the 
Evidence laid before them, with the exa- 
mination of further evidence, made their 
report. Mr. Palmer, flattering himself 
that the report of this committee, so se- 
lected, could not but be approved, was 
much surprised and mortified to learn the 
disapprobation of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and from this consideration, in 
the hope that, during the recess, the right 
hon. gent. might’ have the leisure to exa- 
mine more fully into the merits of the 
case, Mr. Palmer was advised, and ¢on- 
sented to a temporary - postponement of 
his claim.—-I am now, sir, to state my own 
conduct in this affair. On being returned 
to parliament at the commencement of the 
present session, I did myself the honour of 
waiting on the chancellor of the exche- 
quer to learn his sentiments previous to 
any notice of a motion on the subject. 
Upon this occasion the right hon. gent. 
candidly told me, that he should oppose 
the measure ; but on my remonstrating 
with him on the hardship of Mr. Palmer’s 


case, that from having contracted with the: 


| government of the country instead of an) 


individual, and being thereby precluded 
an appeal to its laws, he was even to be 
refused a fair hearing in the only court to. 
which he could apply, the right hon. gent. 
assured me, that I had no apprehension to 
feel on that account, as however strongly 
he might express his own opinion, (and he 
did not mean to flatter me, but that it 
would have considerable weight), he was: 
far from wishing to impress that opinion 
against the conviction of those who were 
disposed to think well of the claim ; and 
that, if the house decided in its favour, he 
should be perfectly contented with having 
performed his duty. The right hon. gent, 
contirmed this assurance, and satisfied me, 
beyond a doubt, of the candour of his in- 
tentions, by quoting the case of a’ grant to 
Dr. Jenner, which he stated had been car- 
ried in the previous session against an in- 
dividual but strenuous opposition on his 
part.—I thanked the right hon. gentleman 
very sincerely for his liberality, and told. 
him at the time, that however I lamented 
his unfavourable impression, and sensible 
of the influence it must carry, that my 
own conviction of the justice of the case 
assured me of its success. At a second in- 
terview with the right hon. gent. previous 
to the Easter vacation, on submitting to 
him a notice of the intended motion, he 
obligingly again confirmed the consent of 
the crown given by the former and present 
administration ; and on my stating that I 
had repeated the substance of our former 
conversation to many who had been anx- 
ious to learn his sentiments, the right hon. 
gent. fully admitted it, and strengthened 
the opinion I entertained of his sincerity. 
Surely then, sir, after such professions, it 
was natural for me to hope, upon the dis- 
cussion of this question, of which so long 
a notice had been given, and to which | 
had earnestly intreated the attendance of 
every individual member, that the right 
hon. gent. who had equally solicited the 
attendance of his own friends on the occa- 
sion, would have considered the decision 
of so large a majority in favour of the 
claim as conclusive of the sense of the 
house ; and that I should at least have ex- 
perienced the same candour on the part of 
government, in carrying that decision of 
the house into effect, which had induced 
the consent of the crown in the first in- 
stance: for I must think it hard, after 
having overcome what I conceived and 
fully understood from the right hon, gent, 
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would be the only difficulty, I should 
since have been exposed to greater trials, 
and in which | seem but to have succeeded 
toembitter the disappointment I am at 
Jast to suffer. It is urged, that I have 
caused the necessity of the present mo- 
tion, by sending the bill for Mr. Palmer’s 
fature per-centage to the lords; but this 
should be considered the act of the house, 
and not mine: for how was I to do other- 
wise than adopt that mode of carrying the 
previous votes into effect, which had been 
decided by a large majority; viz. tomove 
for the arrears in a committee of supply, 
and to bring ina bill for the future per- 
centage? Nor wasan idea then entertained, 
that the arrears once voted in the supplies 
could be withdrawn. The bill was there- 
fore brought in as matter of course, and 
which, in the possible event of being thrown 
out by the lords, might be renewed in any 
future session. The moment it was hinted 
that the rejection of the bill in the upper 
house might endanger the arrears, all 
thoughts of carrying it there, on my part, 
were given up: the notice of the third 
reading was dropped, nor would it have 
met its fate with the peers, had not 
the chancellor of the exchequer himself 
thought proper to send it there, and for 
that purpose, by moving the third reading. 
I wish to express no opinion upon the con- 
duct of the right hon. gent. but merely to 
stand acquitted with the house of having 
sought the difficulty I am placed in. With 
respect to the present motion, it is to be 
viewed in two points, as relating to the 
house, and to myself. For myself, I must 
object to it, nor could it be considered but 
as an act of folly, or hypocrisy on my part 
to give up what has been established as a 
right by the repeated votes of this house, 
for the purpose of bringing in a bill which 
every one knows must defeat the object it 
professes. ‘The question, as relating to 
the house, is of too much consequence to 
calculate the interest of the individual, and 
I beg that it may not stand a moment in 
the way; the only favour I ask of the 
right hon. gent. is, that he will be satisfied 
in withdrawing the arrears, if it should be 
the pleasure of the house, and at least 
Spare me the unnecessary trouble and 
mortification which the proposed bill must 
mvolve. Could 1 anticipatea fair consi- 
deration of the question, so far from avoid- 
ig, no one would more anxieusly court 
the discussion than myself. I would sub- 
mit it to the common sense of any indi- 
Vidual in the kingdom who could only read 
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the evidence, much rather to the most en-' 
lightened minds if allowed an impartial 
judgment. But, without meaning any dis- 


respect to the noble lords, | feel it to be . 


impossible ; and that, were I in the same 
situation, either wholly ignorant, or but 
partially informed on the subject, with ir- 
resistible prejudices in favour of one party,’ 
and those which had been raised against 
the other—The hon. gent. being here in- 
terrupted by the Speaker, who stated, that 
it was contrary to order to allude to any 
discussion that had passed in the lords, 
concluded with saying, that he would no 
longer detain the house than to repeat his 


wish that, in the event of the arrears being’ 


withdrawn, he might not be compelled to 
bring in a second bill which must inevit- 
ably meet the reception of the first. 

Mr. Windham.—Though I cannot, sir, 
forbear to give my testimony of approba~ 
tion, in common, I am persuaded, with 
that of every other gentleman, to the man- 
ner in which the hon. member who has 
just sat down has argued and conducted 
this business in every part of its progress, 
and not less so upon the present than on 
every preceding occasion, yet I must con- 
tend that his endeavours ought now to be 
considered as wholly superfluous, so far as 
relate either to the merits of the case, or 
to any interest merely his own; and that 
the house, having come to a formal adjudi- 
cation upon the subject, has nothing now 
to consider but the propriety or impro- 
priety of defending its own decision. It is 
not a question at the present moment whe- 
ther what the house decided was right, 
but whether having so decided, iit can, as 
at present circumstanced, alter its decision. 
All that the right hon. gent. therefore has 
been labouring with so much effort, is no- 
thing to the purpose. He has been ran- 
sacking the Journals, diving into the 
depths of parliamesitary lore, wasting his 
time and his pains, and wearing out the 
eyes of his case-hunter, only to tell us, 
what nobody ever disputed, that parlia- 
ment has on different occasions proceeded 
in both ways, sometimes by a separate bill, 
and sometimes by introducing grants of 
the sort in question into appropriation 
acts. We will admit, if the hon. gentle- 
man wishes it, that the option between 
these two ways was in the first instance 
completely open to the house: but the 
question for us at present is, whether this 
option continues epen to us now. The 
great edifice, therefore, of the hon. gent.’s 
learning, however curious and costly, has 
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been raised upon grounds not belonging 
to the question, and will stand him in .as 
little stead as the house of a man, who 
should have built, unfortunately, upon his 
neighbour’s land. What is it to us what 
the house has done, on occasions similar 
even, if you please, to the present, but 
where it had not previously made its elec- 
tion, and where accordingly its choice 
might be free? We have chosen, and can- 
not now, without the most flagitious in- 
justice, revert to the situation in which we 
formerly stood. It is needless, therefore, 
to inquire, what would be the value of the 
precedents, which the hon. gent. after 
searching back. for near a century, has 
been thus able to rake together. I should 
say that out of the whole lot, excepting 
perhaps the case of captain Roach, there 
was hardly one of which any use could be 
made; and of that or any other that might 
upon the first view be thought applicable, 
how hitle do we know of the circumstances 
existing at the time, and which might have 
determined the house to one course or the 
other! It is enough for us to know, that 
the case in which we are called upon to 
act, is a case already decided, and decided 
by members now no longer present, and 
who have retired into. the country, not 
from weariness or idleness, or from mo- 
tives of liking or convenience, but from 
a firm and just persuasion that all the 
material business of the session, and un- 
questionably this part of it, was at an end; 
and who will feel good reason to complain, 
(as the house collectively and the country 
will have reason to complain), if, the mo- 
ment they have turned their backs, the 
whole of what had been done in their pre- 
sence, and which every one then consi- 
dered as final, should be thus fraudulently 
and surreptitiously reversed. Never was 
there surely such a proceeding attempted, 
except one, and that, one should have 
thought, not of a sort which would have 
been resorted to asa precedent, the change 


IE mean, which was made in the mode of 


proceeding against lord Melville. The 
sentiments excited on that occasion, were 
not of a sort to give much encouragement to 
those who might wish to have recourse to 
a similar expedient. I was as strong an 
advocate as any one for referring the trial 
of that noble lord, to the tribunal of the 
house of peers ; but the act by which the 
house of commons changed its decision in 
that respect, and by trick and surprize re- 
cuired to impeachment after having for- 
mally and ina full house resolved upon 


another course of trial, was in my-opinion: 
a most scandalous proceeding, and was 
one accordingly which I opposed. at. the. 
time to the utmost of my power. . The 
objection is in one respect more strong 
in the present instance: because never 
surely was there a question on which the 
sense of the house was more fairly taken. 
What possible idea can honourable gen- 
tlemen have, when they talk of this asa 
party question? A question does not be- 
come a party question merely because 
members of a particular party vote for it ; 
at this rate every question on which the 
house is unanimous must be a party ques- 
tion: but because members of a_parti- 
cular party vote for it and those only 
and even then’ nothing is thereby decided 
as to the merits. I should have thought, 
indeed, that gentlemen on the other side 
would not have been so fond of describing 
as a party question, a question in which 
they have been five times beat, but would 
have been willing to allow something to 
the merits of the case, instead of ascribing 
the whole to the strength of their adver- 
saries. Whatever their wish, however, 
may be, or whatever, and with more rea- 
son, might be our wish, the fact is, that the 
triumph of Mr. Palmer has not been the 
triumph ofa party, but a‘triumph of truth 
and justice. And how indeed in the nature’ 
of things could it be otherwise ? What 
possible means has Mr. Palmer of en- 
gaging in his favour the sentiments of 
the house of commons, but through the 
medium of the opinion which they may 
entertain of the merits of his case? What 
boons has he to dispense ? What patro- 
nage does he possess ? What ‘ advance- 
ment’ does any one ‘ hope from him, who 
no revenue hath but his good spirits 5° 
either to serve his friends or to contend 
against his enemies ? The hon. gent. will 
perhaps tell me, that the case, which I had 
myself alluded to, of the duke of Athol, 
afforded an instance which I at least can- 
not dispute, where money had been voted 
to an individual, upon grounds not very 
satisfactorily made out. But the hon. 
gent. must not forget one circumstance, 
that the noble duke in question, to say 
nothing of his superior rank and station 
and numerous connections, before be con- 
vinced the house had succeeded in con- 
vincing the minister. Nobody ever de- 
nied, that the influence possessed in some 
cases by individuals might be sufficient to 
gain the assistance of a minister ; or that 
the opinions of a minister might have some 
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weight in determining the judgment of the 
house. The question is, what could an 
individual. do, powerful as he might be, 
withcut that assistance ? I have heard of a 
man who having made a bet that he and 
his companion would eat some extraor- 
dinary quantity of peaches, when the day 
came and his friends were in despair, 
changed all the odds in his favour by ten- 
dering for his companion a lean sow. It 
would be no wonder, if with such an as- 
sociate, the bet was won with ease. But 
what would the eater have done without 
his friend ? What would the duke of 
Athol have done without the minister? 
And still more, what could Mr. Palmer 
have done, supposing his cause to have 
been a bad one, not only without the 
minister, but with the minister straining 
every nerve, and calling out ‘party 
question’ against him? I suppose an 
instance could hardly be found, even in 


the compass of a period as long as that- 


which the hon. gentleman has taken for 
his precedents, where a question had been 
decided bearing such certain marks of the 
real sense and genuine conviction of the 
house. Yet this is the decision, which we 
are now called upon to rescind, and in the 
circumstances which have been described. 
It is not an appeal from a thin house to a 
full one, froma hasty tribunal to one more 
considerate, from ‘ Philip drunk to Philip 
sober ;’ but quite the contrary: the ap- 
peal is made boo knowledge to ignorance, 
from deliberation to haste, from a full and 
general attendance to a scanty and partial 
one. The bulk of those who had examined 
the subject and who had qualified them- 
~selves to decide upon it, are retired and 
gone, judging, as well they might, that 
the business was over, and theirattendance 
no longer necessary. If their places are 
i any instances supplied, it is by gentle- 
men, many of whom we have the pleasure 
of seeing now for the' first time. since the 
commencement of the session, and who, 
having been brought to town unexpectedly, 
by business no doubt of their own, are 
just in time to correct this abominable de- 
cision, which their colleagues, deliberately 
indeed but most unadvisedly, had come to. 
I must, however for my part, formally 
enter my protest both against their judg- 
ment and their jurisdiction. I must both 
affirm the propriety of the former deci- 
sion, and utterly deny their competency 
to reverse it, in the circumstances in 
_ Which they are placed, even though the 


former decision should in the first instance ° 


have been ever so objectionable. At this 
rate, however decided the majority and 
deliberate the discussion, there is no de- 
termination, which the house can have 
come to during the course of a session, that 
may not be set aside at the end of it. I 
protest against the measure proposed, as 
one of the most disgraceful to the present 
character of the house, and dangerous by 
its example, that the house could well be 
called upon to adopt. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne observed, that this 
appeared to him a question wholly inde- 
pendent of the merits of Mr. Palmer’s 
case. Acts of appropriation, he thought, 
ought not to be loaded with any extraneous 
votes. He must acknowledge, that he had 
not investigated the particulars of Mr. 
Palmer’s case, and was therefore unable 
to form a judgment of its merits. Great 
difference of opinion had not.only pre- 
vailed upon the subject of this vote in 
that house, but out of doors ; and it was 
his opinion, that the other branch of the 
legislature should not be deprived of the 
opportunity of . unrestrained judgment 
upon the measure. The hon. gent. then 


entered into a justification of the grant to, 


the duke of Athol, and concluded. with 
expressing a wish. that the business.should 
undergo every proper discussion. ‘ 
Sir Thomas Turton.—Sir, I never rose t 
submit my observations on any question 
before the housé with greater feelings of 
cencern, or indignation, than I now do on 
the very extraordinary speech and motion 
of my right hon. friend. Before I enter 
on the subject of it I cannot avoid making 
some observations on the consistency and 
liberality of the hon. gent. who has just 
sat down. He prefaced his speech with 
the acknowledgment ‘that he had not 
been able to investigate the particulars 
of Mr. Palmer’s case, and was therefore 
unable to form any judgment of its merits,’ 
and yet after this confession, the hon. 
gent. has had the candour and justice to 
give a decided opinion on a case, on the 
particulars of. which he has avowed his 
ignorance. The hon. gent, cannot take it 
amiss, that I am not inclined to give 
much weight, or to pay much respect to an 
opinion so formed. But the hon. member 
is certainly correct in observing that these 
merits and claims (on which, however, he 
has stept out of the way to pass his judg- 
ment) cannot affect the vote of to-night, 
for as the right hon. gent.. opposite (Mr. 
Windham) has observed, whatever may be 
the event of the present motion, those claims 
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will remain unshaken, that debt for ever 
due to Mr. Palmer by the recognition of 
this house. The question this night to be 
decided is, the unwarrantable conduct of 
his majesty’s ministers. Sir, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, in support of the 
motion, has quoted the authority of Mr. 
Hatsell; that is an authority so respect- 
able, that I cannot help reminding the 
chancellor of the exchequer how unequi- 
vocally that authority reprobates the con- 
duct of ministers who give the consent of 
the crown to measures they mean to 
oppose. I think he stiles it unparlia- 
mentary and unconstitutional. In this 
case if we could not expect support, the 
minister ought to have been neutral. Let 
us see how his conduct has been consistent 
even with this. Sir, the proceedings on 
this subject, down to the fifth and last de- 
cision of the house, are fresh in every 
one’s recollection, nor can it be forgotten 
by the house or the public, that after all 
the sophistry and ingenuity, after all the 
fallacious arguments which have been used 
to mislead and confound the judgment, 
partiament, in the name of the people of 
Great Britain, has declared by majorities 
as respectable and independent as ever 
carried any motion within these walls, 
¢ That Mr. Palmer is entitled to the advan- 
tage of his contract.” I should have 
hoped, sir, that his majesty’s ministers, 
however pertinacious in their opinion, 
however mortified by a result so contrary 
to their expectations and to their usual for- 
tune, would at last have learned, from the 
steady and honourable resistance to their 
unjust conduct, a lesson of submission to 
the so often expressed voice of the par- 
liament. Indeed, sir, I must acknowledge 
that when I saw this notice on the order 
book, I was prepared for the withdrawing 
it, and I really came down to the house 
under the expectation of it. I cannot, 
even now, think it will be persevered in. 
Is a conquest by government, over an in- 
dividual, the object? Can such a conquest 
produce a gleam of satisfaction amongst 
the weakest minded of them ? Will they 
dare to boast of it to this house, which by 
this motion they have openly insulted; or 
to the country, who by their represen- 
tatives, called to the subject by long and 
repeated notices, with all the documents 
before them on which to found their opi- 
mion, have sanctioned Mr. Palmer’s Claim, 
have recognized the debt and obligation 
of the'country to him, to the extent of the 
vote in his favour.—But, says the right 


hon. mover: ‘ The house having allowed 
the Claim of Mr., Palmer, it is only to the 
mode of voting this sum, that I object: 
you have put this sum into the Appropri- 
ation act, and I am apprehensive that. b 

this means you will endanger passing, the 
supplies of the year through the lords, the 
consequence of which must be obvious, 
whereas by the adoption of my present 
method, you give the other house an. op- 
portunity at least to discuss and examine 
the subject, independent of the other mat- 
ters which would be aflected by it, if they 
throw out this grant, and in asking this, I 
am violating no practice or usage of the 
house, which has frequently adopted this 
mode on similar occasions.’ Sir, I only 
pray, that I may have patience to examine 
these reasons, these pretences which have 
been urged for a line of conduct, which 
the more it is examined into, the more 
unfounded in fact, the more disgraceful 

f to its proposers, will it be found. From 
the first moment in which the intention of 
his majesty’s ministers was announced, I 

have been afraid to trust myself with the 
discussion of the subject, and I must. con- 
fess that during the.speech of the right hon, 

gent. below me, I have with difficulty res- 

trained the impatience and indignation I 
have felt of the grounds on which this 
abominable treatment of the house, as well 
as of the individual, has been justified. 
Have I not need of patience, sir, to hear 
it said, that whilst justice to the individual 
is considered in the mode proposed, the 
interests of this house and of the country 
are dependent on it, that it is conform- 
able to the constant usage and practice of 
it, and that it is in form, not in substance, 
that this measure differs from the one 
which the house has already adopted? 
Well, sir, I have no objection to meet the 
chancellor of the exchequer on this state- 
ment, or that the judgment of the house 
shall come to an issue upon the truth or 
fallacy of it. Does the right hon. gent. 
seriously mean to state that no substantial 
diflerence exists between the mode pro- 
posed by him, and the one now adopted 
by the house? Will he even promise, 
that he and his majesty’s other munis- 
ters. will give their influence and_ votes 
to this adopted child of his? Will he 
give his word to the house, that it is not 
his intention to strangle this progeny of 
his, the moment, or within a few days of 
his giving it birth—when he gets it out of 
this house? If he will give his promise of 
- support to his own bill, I can have no ob- 
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jection to its substitution. Do but justice 
to the individual, respect but the wishes of 
this house, and we will not quarrel about 
forms. But, sir, if there could be any 
doubt what the conduct of government will 
be, let us look to what has been that of 
the right hon, gent. already. And here I 
must directly charge the right hon. gent. 
with a want of courtesy, an outrage on the 
common forms and usages of this house 
from one member to another, which, short 
as is my experience in parliament, I will 
venture to say has no parallel. A_ bill is 
brought in by me for the payment of the 
future per-centage due to Mr. Palmer, I 
move the first and second readings of it, in 
the presence, and with the knowledge of 
the right hon. gent. Suspecting strongly 
from the earnestness of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters to have the bill read a third time, 
coupled with symptoms which appeared 
elsewhere, that the object of ministers was 
to pass the bill here, with a view of strang- 
ling it in the lords, I decliried moving the 
third reading of it. In my absence, the 
right hon. gent. comes down to the house, 
and himself moves the third reading. He 
takes it straight to the upper house, and 
there it receives the death-wound he had 
prepared for it.—Sir, I do not deny that it 
is competent to any member to move the 
reading of a bill introduced by another, in 
any of its different stages; but, I will ask, 
is it consistent with the courtesy one has a 
right toexpect from one gentleman to ano- 
ther within these walls? Is this finesse, this 
trick, as it now appears, worthy of the mi- 
nister or the man? But even this is not 
equal to the hypocrisy and duplicity, 
which would seriously urge this measure, 
as one only of form, not of substance, 
which would represent it as doing justice 
to the party concerned, whilst its sole ob- 
ject was to avoid the danger of misunder- 
standing between the two branches of the 
legislature. Will the chancellor of the 
exchequer avow that such is his sole inten- 
tion? I am sure he will not; he knows 
that his intention is, by this subterfuge, by 
this unworthy proceeding, to defraud Mr. 
Palmer of his just rights, and to counter- 
act the intentions of parliament so often ex- 
pressed.—Sir, the insult to the individual, 
by this argument, and by these pretences, 
is trifling in comparison with that with 
which he dares to treat the house. After 
having been five times told, in the inde- 

endent language of parliament, that if 
individuals cannot obtain justice out of 
doors, they shall within its walls; .even 

Vou. XI. 


from the minister himself, supported as 
he needs must be, with great and com- 
manding majorities on most occasions, 
one should have hoped, and expected, 
that the decent respect due from him 
to the voice of parliament, expressed 
through organs, which could be only in- 
fluenced by the principles of justice in 
voting the public money, would have 
induced the right hon. gent. to bow to an 
authority se satisfactory and convincing, 
so entirely exonerating him from all res- 
ponsibility, or at least, that he would not 
have insulted the house, by an open disre- 
gard of its votes, by this sovereign con- 
tempt for its decision, by coming at this 
late period of the session, when most of 
its independent members are out of town, 
and the friends and dependents of govern- 
ment composing the greater part of the 
house. Was ever so marked, so contemp- 
tuous a disregard of the voice of parlia- 
ment ? Was ever so unworthy a finesse 
practised by the first minister of the 
government on the house ?—So much for 
the manner in which the right hon, gent. 
has brought forward this motion. And 
now, sir, as to his justification on the score 
of precedent; he has certainly favoured 
us with a number of precedents, of special 
bills, brought in for grants to individuals, 
which he tells us are applicable to the 
present case; and, he adds, “ that it is not 
“ even a general, much less an universal, 
“ rule fo include such grants of money in 
“ the appropriation act.’’—Sir, I am now 
at issue with the right hon. gent.; for I 
maintain, and I defy the disproval of my 
assertion, that there is no one instance, on 
the journals of your house, of a sum of 
money, due as a debt to an individual, 
which has not been voted in the appropri- 
ation act. I will put the whole of this 
case on the truth or falsehood of this asser- 
tion; no one will dispute that this is a 
debt due from the public to an individual ; 
an acknowiedged one, recognized by the 
votes, and solemn resolutions of this house. 
It must, therefore, be voted in the manner 
all similar sums are voted. . But what 
are these precedents of bills, which are 
said to apply to this case? I really am 
astonished that the right hon. gentleman 
should insult our understandings, by at- 
tempting to impose these cases on us as 
in any degree similar to the present. What 
was the case of Mrs. Stevens? a condi- 
tional remuneration? Mr. Philips’s the 
same. The condition unperformed, the re- 
muneration would not be bestowed. How, 
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but by a bill, could such a grant be made ? 
* But,’ ‘says the right hon. gent. * these 
were certainly conditional, and I am afraid 
do not quite apply;’ but then he adds, 
triumphantly, ‘the case of Mr. Roche was 
an absolute debt, money acknowledged to 
be due, and yet a bill was brought in for 
this purpose.’ Now, sir, if this be the case 
which is to direct our votes to night, the 
right hon. gentleman must shew, that it 
is entirely applicable to the one in ques- 
tion. Most certainly the right hon. gen- 
tleman has a great advantage over us, in 
the production.of cases which we have not 
the opportunity of examining; but here 
the right hon. gentleman has stated par- 
ticulars enough of this, to shew that it has 
no more analogy to Mr. Palmer’s case, 
than their treatment of him has with equity 
and justice. For, what is this case? A 
‘sum of money, he does not say for what 
purpose, is originally voted to be paid. not 
in the usual way, but out of certain for- 
feited estates, the property assigned for 
payment turns out not productive to the 
supposed extent ; and, therefore, the house 
is called upon to make good the deficiency. 
From the ‘peculiar nature of the fund to 
pay the grant, the remedy for the defi- 
ciency of that fund would, of course, be 
by bill, because it would recite the former 
grant, and the cause of the second appli- 
cation. How, then, is this in the least ap- 


plicable to Mr. Palmer’s case, which is a. 


debt voted to be paid out of the supplies 
of the year; and, according to the usual 
practice, put in the Appropriation act? 
Sir, I will not take up the time of the 
house by goimg further into these flimsy 
precedents, which are insulting to our un- 
derstandings if it is pretended that they 
apply to the present case.—I will only ask 
one question of the right hon. gentleman 
onthem/all: Isthere one of them, wherein 
the minister, professing to act with justice 
to an individual, whose general merit he 
recognizes, introduces a bill for a grant of 
money to him, with the certainty that it 
will be thrown out in the lords, and with 
the intention of using his endeavours, and 


those of his colleagues, that such should | 


be the fate of it? If he has not such a 
case, he has none applicable. 
only now to trouble the house with a few 
words on the apprehended danger in the 
lords, if this vote goes to the upper house 
in its usual way. 
who have occasioned, who have invented 
it? his majesty’s ministers. Have they 
not the means of averting it? Will they, 
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f there is any danger, | 


(2098 
with their tenderness for our mutual friend. 
ship, exert thosé means of preserving it 
they have in their power? If so, do they 
doubt of success? I think not. Sir, I must 
acknowledge I feel disgusted with the 
whole conduct of ministers, from the com- 
mencement of this business; I have usually 
given them my support, they have now m 

complete reprobation. When I look round 
the house, and see the extent and nature 
of the attendance this night, I have no 
doubt of the event of its vote; I see the 
whole force of government exerted to ob- 
tain a triumph, but which, when obtained, 
will disgrace them. For, what is it? the 
success of government in the oppression 
of an individual, who, even in their esti- 
mation, is a most meritorious one, but 
this is the least part, it is a triumph ob- 
tained by finesse and stratagem over the 
reiterated sense of a great and independent 
majority of this house. Will such a triumph 
increase the credit of government out of 
doors? And this, sir, done in violation of, 
and with a sovereign contempt for, the forms 
and usages of this house; forms and usages 
which, to use the words of the right hon. 
gentleman himself, when he assisted in 
placing you, sir, in that chair, so honour- 
ably and usefully filled by you, ‘ are the 
very essence of the constitution.’ Will 
this raise the credit of government within 
doors? Sir, I have done. I am wearied 
with the subject; I never discussed one 
with more pain and regret. I have not 
been long a member of this house, but, I 
confess, that my respect for its character 
has not been increased by what I have 
witnessed in the course of one short fort- 
night. The weight of government, and 
the votes of ministers, given in defence of 
a delinquency, no one of them, except a 
noble lord (Castlereagh) implicated in the 
guilt, dared to defend ; and every engine 
of oppression, every finesse, and utiworthy 
manceuvre practised by the same govern- 
ment, to defraud a meritorious servant 
of the public, not of a reward, not of a 
claim, but of a debt due ‘and acknow- 
ledged by this house ; two such instances, 
I must acknowledge, have not raised either 
the house or ministers in my estimation. 
Iam, indeed, heartily sick of both. Let 
me, however, conjure the house to pre- 
serve its consistency and character, by 
rejecting this motion, as unworthy its 
countenance. You have already resolved, 


_ that Mr. Palmer is entitled to this money. 


Defeat not this resolution by your vote of 


‘to-night ; recollect this gentleman is not 
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asking you for a pension for political ser- 
yices; he asks you not for a reversion to 
those who can have personally had no 
merit ; he does not even ask you for the 

yment of services, not commensurate 
with the reward; he has bargained with 
you for 50s. on every hundred pounds 
which his ingenuity and industry have 
procured you. Wiil you deny it to him, 
after having five times determined his right 
to it? If you do, I shall repeat what I 
have before said, that a man had better 
take the bond of the veriest swindler of 
the country, than the verbal contract of a 
minister. Sir, I trust the house will not 
countenance this motion; that it will not 
be alarmed at the apprehensions ministers 
have expressed, and which they know how 
toallay. Iapprehend no rupture between 
the houses, why should there be any? 
But if there was a danger of it, is that to 
deter us from doing our duty? Let us, 
at least, do our part of the justice due to 
this individual, fearless and disdainful of 
the consequences, fiat justitia, ruat calum. 
An honest man has but one line of con- 
duct here, let him do his duty as a repre- 
sentative-of the people, as an honest and 
conscientious member of the British se- 
nate. Sir, I sit down, with the most com- 
plete reprobation of this motion, and by 
giving it my unqualified and determined 
negative. 

Mr. G. Johnstone defended his right hon. 
friend the chancellor of the exchequer from 
the imputations of the hon. baronet, who, 
if confirmed in the opinions he expressed 
of his right hon. friend, ought not to have 
addressed him as he had done. He thought 
his right hon. friend deficient in firmness 
and decision in not refusing, in the first 
instance, the king’s consent to Mr. Pal- 
mer’s application ; but when he did give 
this consent, he had distinctly stated, that 
he gave it only that the questiofi should be 
investigated, and at the same time declined 
any pledge upon the subject. All the 
cases quoted by his right hon. friend ap- 
peared to him to be perfectly in point. He 
then contended, that the measure should 
be sent up to the lords in a shape in which 
that house should have an opportunity of 
exercising their unfettered discretion and 
judgment. 

Mr. Tierney.—Sir ; I congratulate the 
chancellor ef the exchequer on the splendid 

re he. makes in the estimation of two 
of his leading supporters. By the one 
(sie T. Turton) he is described as having 
exerted all the influence of government 
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to bear down and overpower a meritorious 
individual, and, by surprise, to strangle a 
claim confirmed by no less than five sepa- 
rate Resolutions of the house. By the 
other (Mr. G. Johnstone) he is charged 


' with a want of firmness and decision, in 


not refusing, in the first instance, the 

king’s consent to Mr. Palmer’s application. 

Both his friends have aptly characterized 

his conduet on the present occasion. If 
he really thought the vote of the house in 

1797 had equitably and finally decided on 

the merits of Mr. Palmer’s case, it was his 

duty, and he ought to have had firmness 

enough to discharge it, not to have allowed 

his majesty’s sanction to be given to any 

renewed discussion of the question; and, 

on the other hand, after having seen Mr. 

Palmer’s Claim, when again brought for- 

ward, recognized and solemnly confirmed 

as a debt of justice, by five distinct votes of 
the house, the expedient he now has re- 
course to, to defeat our determinations, ex- 

poses him, and most justly, to the severe and 

unqualified censures heaped upon him by 

his hon. friend, the worthy baronet behind 
the treasury bench. It is, indeed, a dark 
and unworthy attempt, to endeavour, by 
the weight of government and by a secret 
manceuvre at the end of the session, and 
in the absence of those who have long since 
left town under the natural impression that 
Mr.Palmer’s Claim was definitively carried, 
to frustrate the wishes, and substantially 
to discredit the Resolutions of the house 
of commons, which when the attendance of 
members was full, and the subject fairly 
before us, the right hon. gentleman could 
neither resist nor set aside. I must pre- 
sume he means, to give the house a warn- 
ing of what it is to out-vote a chancellor 
of the exchequer, and to convince us, that 
such a proceeding is not to be had with 
impunity. His pride has been offended, 
and parliament is to pay the forfeit, That 
he should have felt mortified, I cannot 
doubt, for I believe no other chancellor of 
the exchequer was ever five times in a 
minority on a grant of public money ; and 
the reason is obvious, namely, that his 
majesty never, till now, gave us a chan- 
cellor of the exchequer who had not the 
prudence to abstain from proposing that 
which was not likely to succeed, or the 
wit to take an early hint and retreat while 
he could do it without disgrace.—The 
question is, Whether a vote in the Com- 
mittee of Supply of a grant of money for 
the payment of a debt declared to be due 
to an individual, should form an item in the 
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Appropriation act, or be made the subject 
of a separate bill. The object of the mode 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman, 
viz. a separate bill, is to give the lords an 
opportunity to defeat the grant,without that 
degree of public inconvenience which 
would resuit, if, being sent up to them in 
the Appropriation Act, they were, by way 
of amendment, to leave it out; the conse- 
quence of which must be, either a total 
stop to the supplies of the year, or an im- 
mediate prorogation and a new session.— 
The right hon. gent. endeavours to defend 
his measure by precedents, and a curious 
collection he has produced. Here Mr. 
Tierney recapitulated and commented upon 
all the precedents which had been cited, 
in order to shew, that only one of them in 
any degree applied to the case in hand. 
That was a vote of 1,200/. in 1781 to a 
Dr. Smith, for his care in visiting certain 
hospitals, and was made the subject of a 
separate bill, instead of being put, as, said 
Mr. Tierney, it ought to have been, in the 
Appropriation act of the year. What in- 
duced the house in that case to depart 
from the established usage, I know not, 
but this I know, that that proceeding was 
warranted by no direct precedent then 
existing, and that it has not itself been 
adopted as a precedent in any one instance 
since. What I contend for is, that ac- 
cording to our established practice, the 
grant voted to Mr. Palmer ought to be 
sent to the lords in the Appropriation act ; 
and even if the right hon. gentleman had, 
by the diligence of some industrious clerk, 
been enabled to pick up two or three stray 
precedents in the course of the last hun- 
dred years, it would not justify his present 
attempt, which I maintain to be in the 
teeth of the broad line of policy which 
has ent the proceedings of the com- 
mons for above a century, and upon which 
your opinion, sir, has lately been given in 
“a manner so clear and forcible, that it 
would be presumptuous in me to do more 
than to quote your authority for the doc- 
trine for which I am contending. It is, 
_ however, material to remind the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, that but a few 
weeks have elapsed since, on this very 
question in another shape, by that autho- 
rity he regulated his own vote.—But, it is 
asked, whether we would exclude the lords 
from exercising their judgment on this 
grant to Mr. Palmer, without being oblig- 
ed, if they differed from us, to alter the 
Appropriation act, and thereby, in effect, 
to stop the whole supplies of the year, 
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and then we are favoured with a displa 
of tender anxiety for the situation in which 
their lordships will be placed, if we reduce 
them to so painful an alternative. My 
answer is, I ask you to dono more than 
what the established practice of the com- 
mons, acquiesced in by the lords, warrants, . 
and I have no parliamentary grounds for 
believing that the lords- would, on this oc- 
casion, depart from their own established 
practice, and for the first time alter an 
Appropriation act. I will not admit that 
I am to be called upon to assign the rea- 
sons for the commons pursuing a course 
which some may chuse to call an en- 
croachment upon the lords. It is suffi- 
cient for me to know, that the course 
which I suggest is that which has been 
hitherto practised without inconvenience 
or remonstrance. Where shall we end, if 
once we begin to discuss the justice and 
propriety of the privileges we have long 
asserted ? You may ask, why the lords 
should not as well as the commons, origi- 
nate or alter a Money bill, and if you 
search the books, you may, perhaps, tind 
some plausible arguments used on behalf 
of the other house, to prove that they 
have an equal authority with ourselves ; 
but, the answer at this day is simple. We 
have long insisted upon this as our exclu- 
sive privilege, and the lords have long 
been content silently to acquiesce. By 
what right, it may be demanded, do we 
resolve that a peer shall not vote at an 
election? It is a sufficient answer that we 
have for a great length of time annually 
passed that resolution, and that, in fact, 
peers do not now claim to vote. I will 
not argue these and other questions of a 
similar nature. they are at 
rest ; and education and habit have taught 
us to consider them as points established by 
the wisdom and fitmness of our ancestors, 
which it is our duty to maintain unim- 
paired. At any rate, it is not here that a 
debate upon the propriety of them should 
begin.—I have shewn how unsuccessful 
the right hon. gentleman has been in 
citing precedents, to prove that grarits of 
money to individuals voted in a Committee 
of Supply have been sent up to the other 
house in separate bills. It remains to exa- 
mine what precedents are to be found in 
favour of their insertion in the. Appro- 
priation act; even when of a nature to 
excite discussion and probable difference 
of opinion, full as much as the grant to 
Mr. Palmer. The right hon. gentleman 
does not even pretend to have discovered 
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a precedent to his purpose since the year 
1781.—The case of a Dr. Smith has been 
mentioned, where the proceeding was by 
a bill, afterwards thrown out in the lords. 
An hon. gentleman, (Mr. Wilberforce) 
will recollect the case of another Dr. Smith, 
in 1804.. Whether he was alarmed at 
what passed in 1781, I know not, but the 
hon. member, in order to save his medical 
friend trom all danger elsewhere, after the 
Report of a committee of this house in his 
favour, moved an address to his majesty, 
praying that he would bestow on Dr. Car- 
michael Smith, the sum of 5,000/. and as- 
suring him this house would make good 
the same. Here was 5,000/. given to an 
individual, without the fact being, in any 
form, announced to the lords ; for all that 
came before them was, that the Appro- 
priation act of the next year contained, in 
one item, a large sum ‘to make good 
monies issued pursuant to addresses.’ This 
included the 5,000/. for Dr. Carmichael 
Smith, and was voted in the other house 
without either question or difficulty : I 
mention this case, the rather as it may 
' serve to comfort the hon. gentleman, and 
others who appear to think, that to put 
Mr. Palmer’s grant into the Appropriation 
act would be unwarrantable, and betray 
a want of becoming respect towards the 
lords. Let them ees into the Statute 
Book and they will take courage. They 
will find that the lords are much more rea- 
sonable than to-night it is the fashion to 
| suppose them. In every session it will be 
seen, that their lordships have been con- 
tent to sanction in the Appropriation act 
a large sum of Supply, of the nature and 
application of which they knew — 
but that it was to replace payments made 
pursuant to addresses of this house. I 
know of no form which would stand in 
the way of an address to his majesty in 
favour of Mr. Palmer.—In 1805, Messrs. 
Chalmers and Cowie petitioned the house 
to indemnify them from a heavy loss they 
had sustained by the importation of her- 
rings during the scarcity, at the suggestion 
of government. A committee was ap- 
pointed to examine into their claim, and 
they had a vote for 25,000/. by way of 
compensation for their losses, This sum 
was inserted in the Appropriation act, 
which was passed by the lords as usual 
without any amendment ; and yet what 
did the lords know, or require to know, of 
the claim of Chalmers and Cowie ?—In 
1805, there was a grant of 1,000,000/. to 
the East India Company, being on account 


of a debt due to them from the public, as 
reported by a committee of this house. 
This sum was also inserted in the Appro- 
priation act, and was passed without diffi- 
culty by the lords. A grant on similar 
grounds of 1,500,000/. to the East India 
Company has been voted in the present 
session ; and though made matter of much 
debate here, I have not heard that it is to 
be put into a separate bill that the lords 
may have an opportunity to discuss it ; 
and yet their lordships know nothing of it, 
but that it is a debt declared by the com- 
mons to be due. Sois Mr. Palmer’s.—In 
1804, a sum of 260,000/. was voted to the 
officers employed with lord Hood as the 
value of ships said to have been destroyed 
at Toulon. This sum, too, made part of an 
Appropriation act which was passed with- 
out comment, bythe lords. Several grants to 
American loyalists, as compensation for 
losses sustained, will also be found in the Ap- 
propriation acts of the last ten years, and 
one to an amount of not less than 20,000/. 
in the present session. In all these cases, 
this house satistied itself of the justice of 
the various claims preferred by the indi- 
viduals, but did not think it necessary to 
give the lords any opportunity of discussing 
the merits of them, beyond what the Ap- 
propriation act afforded ; neither did their 
lordships require it. If any thing were 
wanting to prove how little the commons 
have felt it to be their duty to consult the 
particular convenience of the other house, 
with respect to grants of money, it might 
be found in the sums annually voted for 
Maynooth College, which have been in 
the last and present session both increased 


and diminished. Maynooth College gen- - 


tlemen know is a seminary for the educa- 
tion of catholic priests, and they cannot 
but recollect the various and interesting 
debates which took place in this house 
respecting the amount to be granted for 
its support ; and yet, the chancellor of the 
exchequer himself consented to put the 
larger sum voted in the last session with- 
out comment or explanation into the Ap- 
propriation act. Why did he not bring in 
a separate bill? Does he mean to say, that 
the subject of a grant to Mr. Palmer is 
more interesting to the lords than the in- 
crease of catholic priests in Ireland? Does 
he not. know that there are noble lords 
particularly alive to whatever relates to 
Mayneoth College? Would he compel 
them to expose the Protestant Church to 
what they think the most dreadful addi- 
tional dangers, or else to stop the supplies 
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of the year? Sir, the chancellor of. the 
exchequer must see, that he can only jus- 
tify himself upon the principles I have 
been laying down ; for, if I am wrong, and 
his doctrine be admitted, then were the 
hardships he imposed upon the poor lords 
with respect to Maynooth College, most 
wanton and intolerable, and all zealous 
protestants would feel it the more so as 
coming from the saine quarter with the 
cry of ‘ No Popery!’ But the right hon. 
gentleman takes this distinction ; he says, 
and truly, that one part of the grant to 
Mr. Palmer, namely, the future annuity, 
must be provided for by a separate bill, 
and then he contends, that no instance can 
be produced where one part of a grant has 
been put into the Appropriation act, and 
the other into a separate bill. I answer 
by referrmg him te the case of lord Nel- 
son, where he will find 90,000/. voted for 
the purchase of an estate to be settled on 
the heirs of lerd Nelson, and 10,000. to 
enable the first earl to compleat his estab- 
lishment. The former of these votes was 
carried into effect by a separate bill, and 
the latter was confined to the Appropria- 
tion act. I will not trouble the house with 
more cases, though many might easily be 
adduced, to support the doctrine I contend 
for—that grants of money, voted in a 
Committee of Supply, without any pro- 
spective condition annexed to them, ought, 
according to the established practice of 
this house, to be inserted in the Appro- 
priation act, and not made the subject of 
a separate bill. The instances I have 
quoted are sufficient to shew, that the 
lords have manifested no jealousy upon 
this head, and that hitherto they have been 
content to abstain from insisting upon that 
which to-night we seem desirous, unasked, 
to concede. Let it not be forgotten, that 
over the amount of the sums voted for the 
army, navy, «nd ordnance, the lords have 
no controul but by throwing out the Ap- 
propriation act. It is by that act only that 
they are informed of the number of sea- 
men and soldiers annually provided for ; 
and that provision they can neither in- 
crease nor diminish, without stopping the 
whole supplies of the year. In a war like 
the present, is the strength of the army and 
navy of less importance than the acknow- 
ledgment of a debt due to Mr. Palmer? 
It is asked, Whether we shall be justified 
in pursuing a course with respect to Mr. 
Palmer, which there is reason to suppose 
the lérds will resist, and by their resistance 
subject the country to the inconvenience 
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of an immediate prorogation and a new 
session. To this I say, first, that I do 
not believe the fact that the lords would 
alter the Appropriatien act, notwithstand. 
ing what has been whispered about; and 
next, that, if they should, the responsibi, 
lity is upon them and not upon us. ‘We 
do no more than follow the established 
course of proceeding. It will be for their 
lordships to consider, whether, on their 
part, they will act discreetly in amend- 
ing, for the first time, the Appropriation 
aet, and thereby stopping the supplies, 
The lords and not the commons will pro- 
duce the inconvenience ; and it wilt be 
for them, therefore, to shew, that the 
case of Mr. Palmer is so different from 
any which has ever come betore them, 
that it calls for an unprecedented exer, 
cise of power, and warrants an unheard 
of interruption to public affairs —The me- 
rits of Mr. Palmer’s Claim are no longer 
before us. They have been solemnly de- 
cided upon by five distinct resolutions of 
the house, supported by of 
ferent political parties and opinions. What 
relates to Mr. Palmer is, therefore, disposed 
of, and the question now is, whether the 
house will carry into effect, aecording to 
the established course of its proceedings, 
its own deliberate decisions. It pleases 
the chancellor of the exchequer to move 
for leave to bring in a separate bill on the 
part of Mr, Palmer, not only without his 
consent but against his express desire. The 
right hon. gent. will not, I am sure, deny, 
that his object in so doing is to defeat the 
determination of the house, by enabling 
his friends in the lords with the more ease 
to crush an individual whose claims on our 
justice, with all his exertions, he has not 
here had sufficient strength to resist. Our 


vote of this night will shew, whether we. 


can stoop to be made the instruments of 
such a manceuvre; whether we can be 
brought to throw discredit upon our own 
resolutions, and from an unworthy appre- 
hension of the power of the lords. be in- 
duced to adopt a course derogatory to the 
privileges of the commons. 

Mr, Bankes.—Sir, I cannot, I must own, 
discover any reason why the lords should 
be debarred the liberty of examining 4 
subject like this, founded on the existence 
or non-existence of a contract, especially 
when they have the right of administering 
oaths to extort truth, at the bar of their 
house, and especially as there are so many 
eases produced to show that this is'not an 
unusual mode of proceeding. I have paid 
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at attention ‘to the conduct of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers in this affair, and must 
own, 1 cannot perceive in what respect it 
has merited the severe reproach cast upon 
it by hon. gentlemen.—Sir, as I consider 
Mr. Palmer’s right to what he claims, to 
be confirmed by the votes of this house, it 
would be useless for me to repeat the opi- 
nion | have already expressed, especially 
as the present question is certainly uncon- 
nected with the justice or injustice of the 
case. As I approve of the present motion, 
Ishall give my voice towards its being 
carried into effect. 

Mr. Ponsonby.—Sir, there is certainly 
no necessity for calling on the other house 
to interfere in an investigation like the 

resent. This house alone is the best 
judge of the appeal ; here is now no ques- 
tion of interpretation of contract, but a 
plain question of fact already determined 
by a decision of this house ; but the right 
hon. gent. in contempt of that grave de- 
cision, established by five: distinct and 
large majorities, has made his present mo- 
tion to the house. The right hon. gent. I 
think acted right in giving the consent | 
of the crown, if he had intended to support 
the measure, or at least to have stood neu- 
ter; but his conduct has been extremely 
faulty in giving the house the trouble of 
debating a question like this, when he was 
determined that their endeavours should be 
frustrated in the manner now proposed.— 
The hon. gent. who spoke last says there 
are many precedents in support of this mo- 
tion; now, after a most diligent search for 
upwards of one hundred years, there are 
just six produced, and even those have 
scarcely any connection with this ques- 
tion; yet the honorable gentleman ap- 
peals to the number of precedents in 
support of the motion! The same hon. 
gent. advises caution in our proceedings, 
for it would be extremely inconsistent (he 
says) to compel the lords to grant the ar- 
rears, when they have rejected the future 
remuneration. Now, that they would re- 
ject the arrears also, is certainly a non 
sequitur, for they might think this sum a 
sufficient reward, and the future grant too 
much. Ido not say it is very probable, 
but it is certainly very possible.—This cer- 
tainly is the first time I ever heard the 
house of commons should pursue a measure 
contrary to its own resolutions, merély out 
of compliment to the lords. The method 
of tacking bills, as it is called, to the Ap- 
Propriation act, may, certainly, in some 
Tastances be mischiévous ; but if this house 


had not been pretty firm in money affairs, 
it would, ere this, have lost one of its 
greatest privileges.—For what motive, sir, 
did the house declare its favourable opi- 
nion on this case, in nine different debates? 
Why, that Mr. Palmer should be paid 
his debt; and, for what motive has 
the right hon. gent. made this motion 
to the house? Why, to render nuga- 
tory that well weighed and repeatedly 
pronounced decision. I think the house 
must be strangely infatuated to cringe thus 
to the house of lords. If the house thought 
their vote was wrong, surely the most 
manly way would be to rescind that vote ; 
but, no; the right hon. gent. has not 
brought forward one single argument to 
invaiidate the grant in any respect, and 
surely it will require some stronger motive 
than the obstinacy of a chancellor of the 
exchequer, and a few straggling unsuiting 
precedents, to induce this house to act in 
the mean, shabby, and evasive manner he 
has proposed to us.—The right hon. gent. 
was placed by his sovereign in the situa- 
tion which he now fills, with the hopes, 
that his conduct would be such as would 
engage the confidence and conciliate the 
support of this house. Now, I will ask the 
right hon. gent. whether he thinks any 
part of his conduct towards Mr. Palmer 
has been calculated to eflect either of those 
intentions. No; for it is impossible the 
house can have ariy confidence in the man 
who is placed here as the guardian of 
their rights, when they see that very man 
the first to attack their liberties, and to 
endeavour to rob them of one of their 
dearest privileges.—It is ridiculous, sir, to 
dispute Mr. Palmer’s demands, upon the 
ground of his not deserving them. His 
services are not dubious. No, sir, they are 
self evident. He only claims, what the 
house has repeatedly acknowledged to be 
his stipulated due, viz. 50 shillings for 
every 2,000 that he gives you! Sir; this 
house never agreed to a money bill altered 
in the most trivial way by the lords, yet 
this motion is really inviting them to throw 
out our own bill. Then, surely, the mo- 
tion which may produce such a conse- 
quence, we should treat with indignation. 
If this house once doubts its exclusive 
authority over money affairs, it gives up 
its own and the public’s greatest boast, a 
power which forms the very basis of. the 
liberties of England. Will the chancellor 
of the exchequer declare that he has an 

other motive for bringing forward this 
motion, than a wish to defeat the vote of 
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this house? And to effect that wish he has 
acted in the most unmanly and unworthy 
way, and has concealed his intentions be- 
cause he had not weight nor argument 
enough to convince the house that they 
were acting wrong. As the right hon. 
gent. is so very expert in rummaging out 
precedents, I wish he would show me a 
precedent of a chancellor of the exchequer 
ever having acted, since the revolution, in 
the way he has done towards Mr. Pa!mer. 
Sir, the magnitude of Mr. Palmer’s ser- 
vices are universally acknowledged, his 
demands are completely ratified, and if 
the house supports this motion, it commits 
an act not only dangerous to the privileges 
of parliament, but also to the privileges of 
the people. 

Mr. Rose said that if there was a neces- 
sity for more precedents he could certainly 
produce them. The object of this motion 
was to give the lords an opportunity of 
judging of the merits of Mr. Palmer’s 
Claim. The majority of grants made to 


’ individuals were by separate bills, and not 


by aclause in the Appropriation act. As 
a proof of this, the right hon. gent. cited 
the grants to Dr. Smith, Mr. Phillips, and 
Mr. Stephens. He was extremely sorry 
that he was again obliged to allude to Mr. 
Palmer’s official conduct, but really, after 


- the perusal of the letters written by Mr. 


Palmer, and after examining the evidence 
before them, how the house could have 
supported Mr. Palmer as it had done, was 
to him a matter of great surprise. 

Mr. Fuller, with considerable warmth, 
declared that the lords had not the least 
authority over Money bills, and as long 
as he had a vote they should never inter- 
fere in that or any other established right. 
The house of commons alone was the pro- 
per guardian of the public purse. He was 
very sorry to see the hon. gent. (Mr. Bankes) 
so captious and fretful, when his own bill 
was lately thrown out of the other house, 
and he was more so, when he saw him 
lend his countenance to a measure like 
this, entrenching on the dearest privileges 
of the constitution. The hon. gent. seemed 
to think that his opinion would have a 
great effect on the house. It reminded 
him of a beautiful passage in Shakspeare. 
‘ His quiddities and cranks mantled like a 


_ standing pool,’ and again ‘I am sir Ora- 


cle, when I speak, let no dog bark.’ 
Though he was decidedly of opinion that 
Mr. Palmer’s Claims were founded in jus- 
tice, he did not think they were at all at 


‘stake that night, but that the house should 


night’s contest. 


use every effort to maintain its dignity and 
insist upon its privileges ; for if they sup- 
ported the motion of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, they would be looked upon as 
the poorest and most submissive creatures 
in existence. 

Sir Francis Burdett.—I would not, sir, at 
this late hour, trespass on the patience of 
the house, had not the right hon. gent, 
opposite (Mr. Rose) reflected on Mr. Pal. 
mer’s character, in a manner which, so far - 
from being justified by the evidence, jg 
completely refuted. The right hon. gent, 
has again reverted to his favourite argu. 
ment of the letters; and from them has 
attempted to infer that Mr. Palmer did 
not act with integrity. Now, my lord 
Walsingham was asked by the committee, 
whether he had ever any reason to doubt 
Mr. Palmer’s personal integrity? the 
noble lord’s answer was, “ N6, never in 
the smallest degree.”” And my lord Ches- 
terfield, to the same question, gave exactly 
the same answer; and these were the last 
persons to be supposed favourable to Mr, 
Palmer. Is it, then, to be supposed, that if 
any Circumstance had occurred to justify 
such an assertion, that they would have _ 
withheld the publication of it? I think 
those letters contain nothing but what is 
very excusable ; for when we consider, that 
Mr. Palmer had embarked his honour, his 
reputation, his fortune, and every thing 
that was dear to him, on this undertaking, 
and that if it had failed, every thing he 
had staked must fall with it, we can hardly 
imagine he would have expressed himself 
more mildly in a confidential letter of 
thost, who, a had good reason to believe, 
were using every endeavour in their power, 
under the veil of office, to thwart his plans, 
destroy his hopes, and render abortive all 
his expectations of realizing the great 
considerations he had ventured on his suc- 
cess. Yet even admitting Mr. Palmer's 
alleged indiscretion beyond a doubt, the 
public word is given, and it must be re- 
deemed or forfeited by the conduct of this 
house. Mr. Palmer’s deserts and the 
equity of his demands have been’ copi- 
ously debated, and have been honourably 
confirmed and admitted by five very large 
majorities. They must, therefore, be coll- 
sidered as entirely separate from this 
e are this night to as- 
sert or resign a privilege, which has al- 
ways been considered a peculiar and estab- 
lished right. I do think it a most impo- 
litic step, if we resign one inch of our 
peculiar liberties: for surely there cannot 
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be discovered a more dangerous, a more 
mischievous precedent, than yielding ever 
so small a concession, to the other branch 
of the legislature in pecuniary matters. 
For the sake of its own privileges, its own 
dignity, its own consistency, the house 
should reject this motion, especially when 
it is obvious that the design is to set at 
nought and reverse an opinion, solemnly 
declared and delivered by the house on 
five diflerent nights. 

Mr. Burton denied that the general 
merits of the case of Mr. Palmer formed 
the question now before the house. The 
only question was, how the vote passed by 
this house, and to be adhered to so far as 
this house was concerned, should be sent 
to the lords, whether in the Appropriation 
Act, or in a separate bill. He maintained 
that all the circumstances of the case par- 
ticularly ca!led for a separate bill. 

Mr. Whitbread wished that the Speaker 
was at liberty to enter into the debate and 
give some opinion as to the accuracy of 
the proceedings of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, but the right hon. gent. had 
prudently availed himself of the silence 
imposed upon that great authority by his 
being placed in the chair: he had va- 
liantly marched to the attack of the bat- 
tery when the great gun was spiked: for 
as to the precedents he had produced, he 
did not think they gave the least support 
to the correctness of the right hon. gent.’s 
conduct.—The hon. gent. besought every 
member who heard him not to be cajoled 
into the idea that it was the intention or 
wish of the chancellor of the exchequer 
that the present bill should pass the house 
of lords. What was his conduct as minis- 
ter of the crown? He came down to the 
house and moved the passing of a bill, for 
a grant which he professed to disapprove. 
Surely, the right hon. gent. placed himself 
in a very aukward predicament ; for it 
must be his intention either to cheat the 
public or to cheat Mr. Palmer. If the 
grant was an unjust one, he cheated the 
public; if the grant was right, by the 
trick resorted. to, to defeat it, he would 
cheat Mr. Palmer. He was very happy 
to see an hon. and learned gent. who had 
been so long absent from the house on 
account of his indisposition, in his place, 
as he was sure the name of sir Vicary 
Gibbs would be added to the. supporters of 
Mr. Palmer’s Claim, as he had the prece- 
dent of his predecessor who had also sup- 
ported it, who acted without the same 
favourable occurrence of having the late 

Vou. XI. 
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attorney general to set him the example. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had said, 
he was fearful if this grant was included 
in the Appropriation Act, that the lords 
might reject the whole bill: but, were his 
majesty’s ministers weak enough in under- 
standing to imagine such a thing: or 
were they weak enough in power to allow 
such a thing? But, even if they did 
reject the whole Appropriation bill, that 
might be recovered, but the honour of the 
house could never be restored, if Mr. 
Palmer’s Claim was not discharged. The 
present motion was for the purpose of en- 
trapping the house, as many hon. mem- 
bers had quitted town under the idea that 
the business had passed the house and was 
completely settled. He thought if the 
right hon. gent. gained the victory, it 
would bea victory over the house of com- 
mons, over the constitution, and whatever 
of.law and justice remained in the house. 

Mr. Canning said, the merits of Mr. 
Palmer’s case formed no part of the ques- 
tion before the house. The only question 
was, in what manner the house should 
carry its decision into effect? The pre- 
cedents were not all on one side. There 
were some for the course proposed by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and the 
house was free to follow the line that should 
please it. He censured the objection to 
referring the whole question to the lords, 
because that house could examine wit- 
nesses on oath to the matters of fact. He 
insisted on the constitutional impropriety 
of sending the present business to the lords, 
otherwise than in a separate bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied in 
his reply, that giving the recommendation 
of the crown so as to bring a measure 
under the consideration of the house, im- 
plied an obligation to support it in its pro- 
gress through the house. He also vindi- 
cated his conduct in proposing this bill, on 
the knowledge that the house of lords was 
examining the agreement with Mr. Palmer. 
—The house then divided : 


For the Motion - - - 186 
Against it 
Majority - - —123 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 2+. 

[State or THE Emprre.] Mr. Wharton 
brought up the report of the committee on 
the Appropriation bill. ‘The amendments 
were read a first and second time. On the 
motion, that they be agreed to, 
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Mr. Whitbread rose, and expressed him- 
self to the following etfect : Mr. Speaker ; 
As the session appears hastening to a close, 
I am desirous of putting to his majesty’s 
ministers some questions, with respect to 
the various internal and external relations 
of the empire, which, it appears to me, to 
be more convenient to state collectively, 
than to make them the subjects of separate 
discussions in this house. For this pur- 
pose, sir, I should have availed myself of 
the opportunity which the Vote of Credit 
afforded me, had I not been apprehensive, 
from circumstances of which the house 
must be aware, that such a proceeding at 
that time would have led to a discussion 
which, in my opinion, was to be depre- 
cated. But, sir, by the usages of the house 
of commons, many occasions arise in which 
questions of the nature to which I have 
alluded, may be put to his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, and the reception of the report of 
the Appropriation bill is one. I shall there- 
fore take advantage of it.—Sir, the present 
session has been a very laborious one, and 
has extended to very great length: as 
much business has been done in the course 
of it, as was, perhaps, ever done in any 
preceding session of parliament. Not only, 
sir, has the attendance of members in the 
house itself, been most assiduous, and at 
the same time highly creditable to them- 
selves, but also their attendance in the 
committees assembled upon matters of the 
deepest national importance. By the com- 
mittee on the West India trade, a Report 
has been made, on which a bill was in- 
troduced into parliament, of which, as it 
has now become a law, I shall only say, 
that I hope and wish it may conduce to 
afford the relief to the West India Plant- 
ers predicted from it; and I trust, sir, 
that the subsequent Reports which have 
been presented from the same committee, 
will mect with a serious investigation, and 
that every effort will be made to remedy 
the evils which they point out. The Com- 
mittee on the Affairs of the East India 
Company have made a great progress in 
the execution of the task entrusted to them. 
I think the public has a right to expect 
that the Accounts between the government 
and the East India Company are finally 
closed ; and that the latter can have no 
further claim on the former. Long as the 
session of parliament has been, it certainly 
has been somewhat shortened in conse- 
quence of the recommendation of the right 
hou. gent. opposite tome (Mr. R. Dundas) 
to the East India Company, not to press 


for any assistance by loan or otherwise 
during the present session. I trust, sir, 
the right hon. gentleman near him con- 
sented to this postponement on a deliberate 
view of the subject, and that he will not 
be disposed, during the recess, to give way 
upon any alleged motives of temporary 
convenience. Early in the next session 
the subject may be brought under our 
consideration, and it will then be for the 
house of commons to decide upon it.—Sir, 
the result of the labours of another com- 
mittee, of which I had the honour to be 
chairman (the Lottery committee), has 
been this day presented to the house. Sir, 
I call the attention of the right hon. gent, 
opposite, and if it were possible, I would 
call the attention of all his successors in 
office, to that report. For when the evyj- 
dence shall be read, it will disclose a scene 
of fraud and misery, which it appears to 
me to be impossible that any chancellor of 
the exchequer can contemplate without a 
determination of abandoning that ruinous 
scheme of finance by which such evils are 
engendered.—Another Committee, sir, has 
this session, for the third time, been in- 
stituted; I mean the Committee of Fi- 
nance. From this committee I fear the 
public has little or no chance of deriving 
any information during the present session, 
if I may judge from the answer made a 
few evenings ago, by the hon. chairman of 
that committee, to a question which I took 
the liberty of proposing to him. What- 
ever may be the reasons which caused 
this delay, they are not now to be as- 
certained. The honourable chairman in- 
formed us, that as far as lay in him, the 
Report was in readiness to be presented; 
nay, that it had been so before the Easter 
recess. Sir, whether there is any thing 
in the constitution of this Committee 
which renders useless the labours of the 
most assiduous of its members, or what- 
ever mysterious impediments may exist 
to delay the delivery of their Report, are 
matters which must in the next session 
of parliament be fully developed, in order 
that the causes which have produced so 
much public disapprobation may be ef- 
fectually removed.—Sir, I am happy to 
say, that there is one part of our situation 
which, at the present moment, we are for- 
tunately enabled to contemplate with a 
greater degree of satisfaction than at any 
period for a number of years past ; I mean 
the state of Ireland. This is not owing, 
certainly, to any thing that has been done, 
but to the reception experienced in this 
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house, during the present session, by a 
motion made by a right hon. friend of 
mine (Mr. Grattan.) That circumstance, 
sir, has diffused a calm over the minds of 
men with regard to Ireland, which has 
not been felt for many years. It tends 
to show by what small efforts of concilia- 
tion it is possible to do away, in that coun- 
try, all feelings of hostility, of distrust, of 
regret ; and I trust, that by the measures 
of future sessions of parliament, this fa- 
yourable impression will be considerably 
increased. Sir, | wish to obtain some in- 
formation with respect to the operation of 
the Orders in Council. At the conclusion 
of a session, in the commencement of 
which measures proposed for the improve- 
ment of our commerce, after repeated dis- 
cussions in both houses of parliament, were 
carried by large majorities; after eight 
months have elapsed, it is natural to ask, 
whether those measures have produced 
the beneficial effect which was predicted 
from them. This is an information which 
our constituents have a right to expect 
from us. It is desirable to know the re- 
sult ; that, if successful, those who oppos- 
ed the measure may acknowledge their 
mistake, and those who supported it may 
congratulate themselves on their superior 
sagacity. One expectation held out by 
the right hon. gent. opposite was, that the 
measure would act so oppressively on the 
enemy as to subdue his inveteracy, and in- 
cline him to make peace with this country 
on terms more advantageous than could 
otherwise be expected. I should like very 
much to know, whether in the right hon. 
gent.’s opinion this effect has been pro- 
duced. 1 should also, sir, like to know, 
whether the right hon. gent. has actually 
carried the Orders in Council into execu- 
tion, or whether he has not rather allowed 
their tendency to be defeated by the sys- 
tem of Licences. It is necessary that this 
point should be ascertained, lest we should 
confound two things and ascribe to the en- 
forcement of the Orders in Council a con- 
sequence which has resulted from the vio- 
lation of them. To all these questions, 
sir, 1 am fully sensible that I depend sole- 
ly on the courtesy of the right hon, gent. 
for an answer ; I have always felt that I 
did so on former occasions. It appears to 
me, that it is for the convenience of the 
house of commons, that questions should 
be thus asked and thus answered, on sub- 
jects which might otherwise form the 
ground-work of separate discussions. I 
beg, therefore, that I may not be under- 
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stood to be arrogant by this mode of pro- 
ceeding. I will now therefore go on, sir, 
to observe, that the right hon. gent. must 
know, that the pressure arising from the 
stagnation of trade, has produced sy mptoms 
of disturbance in some parts of the king- 
dom. I wish to touch on this subject 
lightly. Iam aware that it is one not at 
all calculated to produce alarm, but very 
much calculated to produce commiseration. 
No one can doubt, sir, that every disposi- 
tion to tumult, however excited, must be 
repressed ; yet some distinction ought to 
be made with refereuce to the cause. 
Without entering into a more minute ex- 
planation, I may be allowed to express my 
hope, that his majesty’s ministers will keep 
this consideration in their view ; and that 
in any steps which the public good may 
render it necessary for them to take, they 
will exercise their power with lenity, 
where they perceive that the circumstances 
which call for the exercise of that power, 
arise out of the depression of commerce ; 
that they will afford all possible relief, 
where relief can be afforded; and that 
they will not attribute the conduct which 
may demand their interference, to any 
other motives but those which I have al- 
ready mentioned.—So much, sir, for the 
internal relations of the empire. I will 
now proceed to the external relations, and 
hope to receive an answer to such of my 
questions as can be answered with pro- 
priety. They will range themselves 
under two heads; Sweden and America. 
And first, with respect to America, I wish 
to know, as far as it can be disclosed with 
discretion, what is the real situation in 
which the British and the American go- 
verpments stand with regard to each 
other. If, sir, I may trust that chan- 
nel of information which is alike open 
to every man, the public papers, I see 
that congress has been prorogued for 
the session, but that the embargo still 
continues. Thus it appears that one of 
the effects anticipated from the Orders 
in Council /has failed. England holds out ; 
America holds out ; nor does there appear 
any probability of a relaxation on the part 
of the latter.—With respect to the Expe- 
ditions which are about to sail, I neither 
wish to know nor ask their destination ; 
nor were I to make the enquiry, would 
the right hon. gent. be justified in satisfy- 
ing me. I hope that their object has been 
well considered ; I am sure that they are 
under the command of able and experienc- 
ed officers; and I trust that the result 
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will be glorious and useful to the country. 
But, sir, I cannot avoid remarking, that a 
British Expedition has for a long time 
been lying idle in the ports of Sweden. 
This is a point on which I wish for expla- 
nation. That expedition also is commanded 
by an officer of distinguished merit, and 
the public approbation fully justified his 
appointment to a situation of such critical 
responsibility. At the same time, sir, I 
must observe, that the accidental presence 
of that officer in England to take the com- 
mand of the Swedish expedition, deserves 
explanation. I say accidental, because, 
if public report is to be credited, the arrival 
in England of sir John Moore from Sicily, 
was as unexpected by his majesty’s minis- 
ters as by the country at large. It certainly 
appears extraordinary, that a force of 
10,000 men, employed in the defence of 
such an important point as Sicily, should 
reach the English shores without the previ- 
ous knowledge of government. Did this arise 
from any clerical error in the orders, or from 
any blunder of another description? With- 
out dwelling any longer upon this point, I 
will proceed, sir, to the principal circum- 
stance, which is, as I before observed, that 
there is now lying in the ports of Sweden 
a large British force, completely inactive ; 
and that at a period of the year the most 
favourable for military operations. From 
the manner in which the right hon. gent. 
opposite spoke of the sentiments of the 
king of Sweden, when the Swedish treaty 
was presented to the house, one might 
have been led to suppose, that when the 
time of action arrived, some previous con- 
cert would be found to have been establish- 
ed with respect to the mode in which the 
troops sent by this country should be em- 
ployed. It was therefore, sir, that the pub- 
lic was extreinely surprised to learn, that 
immediately on the arrival of the troops 
under sir J. Moore in Sweden, the quarter- 
master-general (an officer whose absence 
palsied an army) was sent back to this 
country for instructions; and that on his 


return to Sweden sir John Moore set off 


for Stockholm to concert a plan of opera- 
tiens. These are points which demand 
explanation. I wish also to be informed 
respecting the commercial relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Sweden. Have 
arrangements been made that the boasted 
arrangements for the protection of our 
commerce shall not be completely defeated 
by our best ally? The right hon. gen- 


. tleman said on a former occasion, that 


he trusted to the justice, to the libera- 
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lity, to the discernment of the king of 
Sweden, to have our commercial plans 
seconded by him. Have the expectations 
of the right hon. gentleman been fulfil- 
led ?—Not any thing more, sir, occurs to 
nie on which to call the attention of hig 
majesty’s ministers, except that most im- 
portant subject which formed the basis of 
the motion that I had the honour of sub- 
mitting to the house on the 29th of Feb. 
last. I then stated, that it did not appear 
to me degrading to this country to pro- 
pose a negociation for peace with France. 
At no period of the interval which has 
elapsed, has it appeared to me that such a 
proposition would be degrading. Nor can 
I anticipate during the recess which is 
about totake place, any circumstances, the 
occurrence of which can by possibility 
render it inexpedient or degrading, on the 
part of this country, to open such a nego- 
ciation. Having said thus much, sir, I 
shall sit down, trusting to the candour of 
his majesty’s ministers, that they wilt 
afford to me and to the country every ' 
satisfactory explanation with regard to 
those subjects on which they can commu: 
nicate information without detriment to 
the public service. 

Mr. Secretary Canning.—Sir ; the hon. 
gent. needs no apology for making any 
observations, or proposing any questions 
to his majesty’s ministers, which to him 
may seem advisable. I will endeavour, 
sir, as far as I am able, and with the utmost 
disposition to frankness on my part, to 
give to the hon. gent. the satisfaction 
which he requires. In doing this I will- 
begin with the topics with which he con- 
cluded his speech. The hon. gent. ex- 
presses great surprise that the armament 
sent to the assistance of the king of Swe- 
den, has not yet commenced active opera- 
tions. The answer to this remark, sir, is 
to be found in the proposition that this ar- 
mament was sent to the assistance of the 
king of Sweden. It was sent to co-operate. 
with the forces of an ally ; to be subject to 
the plans of warfare which that ally might 
direct ; if in the interval that has elapsed 
from the fitting out of the expedition con- 
siderable changes have taken place’in the 
posture of affairs, and in the military coun-- 
cils of Sweden, that circumstance would 
sufficiently account for the inactivity of 
the British force. If any blame can be 
imputed to his majesty’s government on 
this head, it must be for the decision which . 
projected the expedition, and for the 
promptitude with which that decision was 
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carried into execution, without waiting until 
all possible c hance vanished of its remaining 
unemployed on its arrival. But the hon. 

ent. expresses great surprise that the 

allant commander of that expedition was 
found in England to be placed at the head 
of it. Sir, 1 have in a great measure ex- 
plained this circumstance on a former oc- 
casion. “Ihe force under the command of 
sir John Moore, in Sicily, was removed 
from Sicily to Gibraltar at the eve of a 
considerable military operation in that 
quarter of the continent, and when it was 
highly important to afford the army engag- 
ed in that operation the double chance of 
receiving aid from home and from abroad. 
Sir John Moore arrived at Gibraltar in the 
latter end of November, two days after 
the emigration of the royal family of Por- 
tugal. Having waited for some time, of 
course in vain, for a communication with 
sit Sidney Smith, he, in pursuance of his 
orders, and not in consequence of an error, 
returned home. As to the impolicy of 
leaving Sicily with an inadequate garrison, 
I am ready to admit, that if it were possi- 
ble it would be highly desirable to attend, 
at the same time, to every point of our 
military defence ; but, sir, this is impossi- 
ble: tere are occasions on which a small 
tisk must be run, for the hope of perform- 
ing a great service. On this principle it 
was that his majesty’s government thought 
it advisable to weaken for a time the gar- 
rison of Sicily. Whether in doing so they 
were or were not justifiable, it is for the 
country to decide.—I now advert, sir, to 
the questions of the hon. gent. connected 
with our commerce. He asks whether his 
najesty’s government have any security 
for the co-operation of Sweden in their 
commercial arrangements? Sir, I have no 
doubt that at this moment a treaty has 
been signed at Stockholm, not of indulgent, 
but of hearty co-operation in those ar- 
rangements. As soon as the Swedish go- 
vernment were told what was expected 
from them by this country, without wait- 
ing for the formalities of a treaty, they 
entered cordially into our views; but, sir, 
it was thought advisable that a regular 
treaty should be concluded, and I repeat 
that I have no doubt that ere this it has 
been signed.—America, sir, is the next 
subject of the hon. gent.’s speech which I 
shall notice. Of nearly all that has passed 
between the two countries, the house and 
the public have been put in possession by 
the publications of the American govern- 
ment. I presume that the hon. gent. does 
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not intend to blame his majesty’s ministers 
for not having made similar communica-. 
tions to parliament; for if he had thought 
such communications necessary, he would 
doubtless have moved for them. Without 
censuring their production by the Ameri- 
can government, his majesty’s ministers 
have felt that the transaction being pend- 
ing, any appeal from government to par- 
liament would look as if it were concluded. 
I shall only state, that in the whole con 
duct of the British government, with res- 
pect to the aflair of the Chesapeak, we 
have endeavoured to keep in view the 
principle upon which we set out; namely, 
to make ample reparation for that which 
was a decidedly wrong act; but to make 
that reparation under a firm determination 
not to surrender a right which the great 
majority of the country has ever consider- 
ed as essential to its dearest interests. Sir, 
I may boldly appeal to the country to de- 
termine whether, from the correspondence 
on the table of the house, any such dispo- 
sition on the part of his majesty’s ministers 
has appeared through the whole transac-. 
tion. That the rupture of the negociation 
on this subject was not attended with any 
hostile feeling on either side is an incon- 
trovertible truth. The reparation was not 
accepted by America, because America 
would not fulfil the condition on which 
alone it was tendered; namely, the revo- 
cation of that proclamation by which Bri- 
tish ships were not allowed to enter the 
harbours of America, while those of the 
enemy visited them at pleasure. But, sir, 
the manner in which the British reparation 
was tendered to America by a special 
mission, was, to all the feelings of nice 
honour, an effective reparation ; and so, 
in fact, we have every reason to believe 
that it was considered by the American 
government. With respect, sir, to the 
embargo, and to the probable effects of 
the Orders in Council in producing its 
abandonment, the hon. gent. has mis-stated 
my right hon. friend’s propositions. The 
hon. gent. declares my right hon. friend to 
have predicted that the Orders in Council 
would do away the embargo, whereas my 
right hon. friend only argued, in opposi- 
tion to the hon. gentlemen on the other 
side, that the Orders in Council did not 
produce the embargo ; that they were not 
substantively known in America when the 
embargo took place ; and that they were 
not included in the complaint made by 
the American government to congress, on 
which complaint the embargo was founded. 
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Nor, sir, do I think that the Orders in 
Council themselves could have produced 
any irritation in America. If I were not 
disposed on this occasion to avoid making 
any observations that might be suspected 
of a party feeling, I would say, that I do 
think the irritation in America may have 
been produced by the echo of the discus- 
sions in this house. Sir, since the return 
of Mr. Rose, no communication has been 
made by the American government, in 
the form of complaint, or remonstrance, 
or irritation, or of any description what- 
ever; 1 mention this particularly, because 
it is notorious that there have been several 
arrivals from America, supposed to be of 
great importance, and that several special 
messengers have reached this country 
from thence, after having touched. at 
France. But, sir, if the hon. gent. in the 
execution of his public duty had thought 
fit to move for any communications that 
had been made by the American govern- 
ment since the departure of Mr. Rose, my 
answer must have been, not that his ma- 
jesty’s government were disinclined to 
make them, but that absolutely there were 
none to make. If it be asked why? I am 
unable satisfactorily to reply. I can only 
conjecure that America has entered into 
negotiations with France which are ex- 
pected to lead to some result, and that the 
communications of America to this country 
are to be contingent on that result. This, 
sir, is conjecture alone, but it is founded 
on the extraordinary circumstance of so 
nrany arrivals without any communication. 
It cannot be expected of me, that I should 
state prospectively what are the views of 
his majesty’s government on this subject. 
The principle by which they have hitherto 
been guided, they will continue invariably 
to pursue. They attach as much value to 
the restoration, and to the continuance of 
cordiality, and perfect good understanding 
with America, as any men can do; they 
are ready to purchase that advantage by 
every justifiable conciliation; they have 
proved that readiness by the act of the 
present session, in which the trade of 
America has been placed on the most fa- 
vourable footing; but, sir, they are not 
ready to purchase that advantage, great as 
they acknowledge it to be, at the price 
of the surrender of those rights on which 
the naval power and preponderance of 
Great Britain is immutably fixed. The 
hon. gent. has alluded, with proper deli- 
cacy, to some unpleasant circumstances 
which the present stagnation of commerce 


has produced in a part of this country, 
but, sir, in making this allusion, he hag 
offered to the executive government a 
piece of advice, which, I trust, is unne- 
cessary. He has recommended to us, sir, 
in any measures which the excesses of the 
misguided may compel us to take, to dis. 
criminate between the objects of mercy 
and those of justice ; and not to apply to 
innocence, goaded by want toimprudence, 
the punishment which belongs only to in- 
defensible guilt. Sir, I trust it was perfect- 
ly unnecessary for the hon. gent. to lay 
down this principle for the guidance of his 
majesty’s government. And, sir, if among 
those who, by the real pressure of the 
times, are incited to tumult, men should 
be found who, without themselves expe- 
riencing any inconvenience, avail them- 
selves of the irritation of others to forward 
views of a very different nature, then, sir, 
I trust, that to such men the hon. gent. 
would not wish his principle of lenity to 
apply. I state this, only because I think 
that the recommendation of the hon. gent. 
is rather too much of a sweeping descrip- 
tion, and that it implies a proposition 


which I do not choose at this moment’ 


either to contradict or to adopt; namely, 
that one cause alone, the pressure of the 
times, is enough to produce the evils to 
which he has alluded, and that no other can 
exist in aid of it.—Sir; the hon. gent. in- 
quires whether the operation of the Orders 
in Council has produced the full effects ex- 
pected from it? But he does not state fair- 
ly the extent of the expectation. It never 
was supposed.by his majesty’s government, 
that the Orders would throw no impedi- 
nent in the way of the commerce of the 
country: we expected that they would 
impede the commerce of the country, but 
we imposed this restriction, because re- 
striction existed elsewhere, and because we 
thought that the restriction of the enemy 
would be more successfully combated by a 
defying restriction on our part than by 
helpless acquiescence and unresisting sup- 
plication—means unworthy of the British 
nation. I have now, sir, gone through most 
of the hon. gent.’s observations, except 
those which related to the different com- 
mittees of this house, to the general course 
of parliamentary business, and to the labo- 
rious attendance of members during the 
present session. Sir, I shall add but a 
very few minutes to that attendance in 
expressing my cordial concurrence in the 
sentiments of the hon. gent.; and I am 
persuaded, my right hon, friend near me 
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(the chancellor of the exchequer) is by no 
means disposed to dissent from the hon. 
gent.’s opinien, that this has been one of 
the most severe and laborious sessions that 
was ever known. Ifthe hon. gent. reflects 
with complacency on his share of the pro- 
ceedings of the session, we have also the 
satisfaction to reflect that we have done 
our duty in it, and we certainly anticipate 
its close with a feeling of satisfaction. I 
will not extend it still further by wasting 
the time of the house in descanting on the 
desire which it is rational to suppose that 
government must feel for the restoration of 
a peace, I will not say consistent with the 
honour of the country alone, but a peace 
by which her future safety and independ- 
ence may be secured. The disposition 
which has ever existed in the minds of his 
majesty’s ministers on this subject, and 
which was distinctly declared by us on 
the motion made by the hon? gent. at the 
commencement of the session, remains un- 
changed. But, sir, I think, that under the 
present circumstances, the hon. gent. will 
scarcely expect us to declare, whether or 
not we think there is any prospect of an 
opening for that event. The hon. gent. 
may rest assured, that we feel as much as 
he, or any man, can feel, the difficulties in 
which the country is involved; but we 
also feel, that she has energy and resour- 
ces enough to contend, so long as it 
may be necessary to contend, for the main- 
tenance of her power and independence ; 
but to say any thing further on this sub- 
ject, to attempt to predict whether peace 
is probable or hopeless, would, in my 
- opinion, sir, tend only, in the one case 
to relax exertion, in the other, to aggravate 
evil. 

Mr. Whitbread declared that he had 
asked for no information with respect to 
the probability or the imprebability of 
peace ; he had only called the attention 
of government to that important subject. 
The right hon. the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, notwithstanding what had been 
said by the right hon. gent. who had just 
spoken, had certainly held out the expec- 
tation that the enforcement of the orders 
of council would induce America to see 
her true interest, and that she would in 
consequence withdraw her embargo. The 
fact, however, was otherwise. As to what 
the right hon. gent. had said of the echo 
of the debates in that house, having. pro- 
duced an irritation in the American mind, 
which was subsequently allayed, such a 
statement was a general reprobation of 
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every public deliberative assembly. If 
the members of the house of commons were 
not to speak their opinions freely, it were 
better that the house of commons did not 
exist. But this was the common topic of 
all ministers, little considering that the 
good far outbalanced the evil. In the 
present instance he did not believe that 
any evil had been produced. The right 
hon. gent. had expressed his satisfaction 
at the approaching close of the session, 
and had been very pleasant on the gratifi- 
cation which this circumstance would give 
to his right hon. and learned colleague. 
He could assure him that:-he was not less 
pleased with the prospect than himself, 
and that ifhe felt any of that complacency 
in the retrospect which the right hon. gent. 
had ascribed to him, it was not so much 
at what he had actually done, as at the 
line of conduct he had pursued. There 
was one topic of national importance on 
which he had not touched, namely, the in- 
ternal defence of the country. The rea- 
son was this. On a recent evening, a 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke), in a speech 
containing some tremendous truths, had 
called upon a noble lord opposite for an 
explanation on that subject; and in his 
own emphatic language had asked the 
noble lord, whether our fortifications were 
in such a state, that if Buonaparte were 
to see them he would pull off his hat to 
them wrth respect ? The noble lord had 
replied that the fortifications of the coast 
were in some places complete, and in 
others advancing to completion ; and also 
that the other military arrangements for 
the distribution of our force were of such 
a nature that every person might lay his 
head upon his pillow, and sleep in secu- 
rity.—He would trouble the house with a 
few words on what had fallen from the 
right hon. gent. respecting the return of 
sir John Moore. Every body knew that 
a small risk ought to be run for a great 
object ; but although it might have been 
very advisable in the pursuit of some im- 
portant object, to leave Sicily for a short 
time without an adequate defence, he con- 
fessed he could not divine why the force 
under sir John Moore did not return from 


Gibraltar to the defence of that island, in-. 


stead of a fresh force being sent out from 
this country for that purpose. He had al- 
ways been given to understand, that the 
return to England of sir John Moore, had 
been occasioned by a mistake which might 
happen to any administration ; but the 
right hon. gent. had claimed the blame for 
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his maj.’s ministers, by declaring that the 
return of that gallant officer was in confor- 
mity to his instructions. In his opinion, 
a great risk had been incurred for a little 
object ; for certainly it wasa great risk to 
leave Sicily undefended for such a length 
of time.—He was very happy to learn, 
that the commercial arrangements between 
Great Britain and Sweden were of so satis- 
factory a nature. He would take it for 

ranted (although the right hon. gent. 
Bad abstained from touching on this part of 
the subject), that it was intended to put 
the Orders in Council into full activity in 
this country. If so, and if facilities were 
tobe given to their operation in Sweden, 
then on the commencement of the next 
session of parliament, the country would 
see, without the possibility of evasion, 
whether those Orders had been founded in 
wisdom, as asserted by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, or whether, as it was asserted by 
his side of the house, they were an instance 
of the grossest political absurdity that was 
ever saenitllied. The question would be 
fairly at issue. Undoubtedly it was the 
svish of his friends, and of himself, that 
they might be mistaken upon it. 

Mr. R. Dundas replied to those observa- 
tions of the hon. gent. which related to 
the affairs of the East India company. 
The hon. gent. had asked whether the 
account between his majesty’s government 
and the East India company had been 
brought to a final close ; and whether the 
sum that had been already voted was all 
that it was intended to propose on that 
subject? Undoubtedly, in :his apprehen- 
sion, as far as related to the account of 
which the balance was struck, with the 
exception perhaps of some items, of which 
only a rough estimate had been given, for 
want of the necessary documents. But it 
should be observed,- that the account be- 
tween government and the East India 
company was an account current, and that 
ifthe balance were struck at a particular 
period, the account still going on, the 
result, must necessarily alter. The hon. 
gent. supposed that the aids to the com- 

would be sufficient to carry them on 
till the re-assembling of parliament. The 
fact was, that at the commencement of the 
present -session, circumstances led him to 
suppose that the company would require 
further aid ; but the balance due to them 
from government turning out to be larger 


- than was imagined, and the company’s 


affairs assuming a more favourable aspect, 
as far as related to their sales at home, he 


had now no hesitation in declaring, that 
his decided opinion was that the company 
could go on very well without further 
assistance until the reassembling of parliae 
ment. He had therefore not telt authoris- 
ed to come to parliament for any further 
aid during the present session. Whether. 
parliament would be called upon in the 
next session for further aid he knew not, 
but if they were, he thought they would 
do well, not merely to consider the pecu- 
niary circumstances of the company, at 
the time when such aid might be required, 
but to look into all the bearings of their 
affairs, and to consider how far such aid 
might be -accompanied by regulations, 
which would place the company in a 
better situation than that in which they 
were now placed.—The amendments were 
then agreed to, and the bill was ordered 
to be read a third time to-morrow. ' 

[West Inpta Mercuants.] Mr. 
ham, after enumerating the various mea- 
sures that had been adopted and recom- 
mended for the relief of the West India 
interest, and commenting upon their value 
and efficacy, moved, pursuant to his notice, 
« That the house do resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole house, to-take into 
consideration the second and third Reports 
of the West India committee.” 

Lord Binning rose to second the motion, 
and regretted that it should have been 
made in so thin a house, as the subject was 
of sufficient importance to entitle it to a 
fuller attendance. 

Mr. Rose regretted that the hon. gent. 
should, at this stage of the session, have 
thought proper to bring forward a question 
of this description. The hon. gent., from 
his speech, seemed to have brought for- 
ward the motion with a view to give himself 
an opportunity of stating that the measures 
which had been taken for the relief of the 
West Indies were not effectual to their ob- 
ject. The right hon. gent. then entered into 
a statement to shew that the measures 
adopted would be beneficial to the West 
India interest, and cautioned them against 
importuning the house with their case lest 
they might indispose it towards their re+ 
lief. 

Mr. Marriot and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer opposed the motion, on account 
of the protracted period of the session, and 
thought the measures already adopted 
would be sufficient till next session. 

Mr. G. Hibbert said, that although nei- 
ther his eyes nor his ears had been grati- 
fied in the present debate, (the thin attend 
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ance on a subject so interesting being 
matter of almost as much discouragement. 
as the expressions which he had heard 
from the right hon. gent. (Mr, Rose) ; 

et that he was not one who would under- 
value what had been done towards the 
relief of the colonists in the present session. 
The permission to use Sugar in the Distil- 
lery, for a time however short, must add 
to the consumption of that article and 
open another market for it. The Regula- 
tion, of the Duty on Spirits he had not at 
first seen in the important light in which 
it now appeared to him; but as it took 
away from spirits imported, what is called 
the Privilege of Escape (or a remission 
of duty on the overproof strength as far as 
ten gallons in the hundred) and, as he was 
satisfied upon enquiry that all the brandy 
and foreign spirits were contrived to be 
escapes, while a very inconsiderable part 
of the Rum imported was of that descrip- 
tion the Regulation must in fact prove a 
tax upon foreign and consequently an 
encouragement to the consumption of 
colonial spirits. He could not see. what 
objection there was to the carrying this’ 
principle farther, in compliance with the 
recommendation of the committee up 
stairs, by a more decisive discouragement 
of this traffic in the produce of the ene- 
my, in favour of that of our own subjects 
and possessions. Brandy, to a certain ex- 
tent, would be consumed, even if the tax 
were doubled ; and he was informed that, 
under the present circumstances, the reve- 
nue could not suffer much from smuggling. 
The reduction of the duty on Coflee was 
another wise measure which he trusted 
would eventually promote the interests of 
both the coffee and the sugar planter, and 
also prove a source of future benefit to the 
revenue. In this instance, however, he 
feared that thé principle had not been 
carried far enough; the present revenue 


inthe home consumption of coffee was a- 


matter contemptible in itself, and while 
we were seeking to establish a change in 
the habits of the public, it might have been 
well to have made the encouragement, in 
the first instance, more decisive. The 
postponement, too, of the time when the 
reduced duty was to take effect appeared 
to him to be injudicious, and he was per- 
suaded that the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer bad somewhat 
hastily committed himself upon that sub- 
ject, and that he would have been glad, 
upon farther reflection, to have given that 


act an earlier operation. From these mea- 
Vou. XI. 
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sures, however, when combined, he expect- 
ed benefit, and was sincerely thankful for - 
them. He believed that his hon. friend 
(Mr. Barham) was so also; and that the 
expressions he had used, if fairly under- 
stood, would not warrant the comments 
they had occasioned. His hon. friend had 
very properly said that little or nothing 
had been done for the permanent benefit of 
the Sugar Planters, since the use of the 
Distilleries was professedly temporary. 
The committee, who recommended it as 
an expedient suitable to the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, expressly de- 
precated either its long continuance or its 
recurrence, and there was a large portion 
of that house most anxious to see the West 
India trade relieved by other means, if for 
no other reason yet that its distress might 
neither be the motive nor the plea for 
any future interference with the Distillery 
from grain. The committee, whose la- 
bours appeared to have met the approba- 
tion of the house, had therefore, in confor- 
mity with its promise, suggested measures 
of permanent relief. And he thought it 
hard that he and others nearly interested 
should be accused of ingratitude, or of 
impolitic importunity, when they were 
anxious to press those measures upon the 
early consideration of the house and of his 
majesty’s ministers. The case of the West 
Tadeo became more, perhaps, a question of | 
the time than of the amount of relief. 
Another year like the last would bring on 
a crisis for which it would be difficult to 
finda cure. The estates had hitherto been 
supplied with necessaries, and while that 
was the case, peace and subordination were 
preserved there, and the shipping and ma- 
nufacturing interests at home did not feel 
the weight of the evil which was approach- 
ing: but the resources from which this had 
been done were nearly exhausted, and would 
not bear out against such another losing 
year as the last. The consequences he 
dreaded to contemplate ; but the house 
might rest assured that they would be felt 
most extensively.—The right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Rose) had warned them against impor- 
tuning the house with their case, lest they 
might indispose it towards their relief; as 
if their case was not the case of that 
house and of the country. What could he. 
or his hou. friend say more in illustration 
of the importance of the cclonial trade, 
than what had fallen from the right hon. 
gent.? that it was now almost the only 
trade that was left to British shiping ! 
and _ it, then, wise or politic to 
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risk this, almost the last resource of our 
commercial greatness and power at sea, 
for the sake of paltry and partial in- 
terests, either of the Ship Owners or the 
Revenue? Was it to be brought as‘a valid 
objection against one of the measures pro- 
posed for the relief of this trade by the 
committee, that it would occasion some 
sacrifice of the revenue, or against another, 
that it would interfere with that monopoly 
which the Ship Owners claimed, when it 
was proved to the house, that the colonies 
themselves; the substratum of these in- 
terests, were on the brink of destruction ? 
The hon. gent. who had just sat down, had 
confined his observations to the matter of 
that Report of the Committee which re- 


lated to the licensed trade in spirits, the - 


produce and manufacture of the enemy ; 
he would therefore make a very few re- 
marks upon that other subject, recom- 
mended by the Committee to the attention 
of the house—the extension of the barter 
in American shipping to the articles ‘of 
sugar and coffee. It was true that circum- 
stances, at present out of our controul, 
seemed to throw to a distance any pro- 
ceeding on that Report, but if the dispo- 
sition were ascertained, the moment for 
acting might occur before that house should 
meet again, and it was the purport of his 
hon. friend’s motion, that his majesty’s 
ministers should not in such a moment 
have their hands tied up or their authority: 
questionable. The policy appeared to him 
so clear and striking, of weakening during 
the war the colonies of the enemy, which 
ever had been and must again be the chief 
sources of her naval power, that he won- 
dered how either this or any former ad- 
ministration should have suffered minor 


~ objects to interfere with it. The advantage 


of pushing a few of our manufactures, 
through America, into the consumption of 
the enemy’s colonies, was, surely, not to 
be brought into comparison with so great 
an object. We had unwisely relaxed the 
rule of the war of 1756, until we appeared 
to have lost sight of it altogether, and 
mean time the colonies of the enemy were 
thriving while our own were falling rapidly 
into decay. To have returned again to 
the policy of that rule of 1756, and to 
have softened its operations in respect to 
America, by permitting her, during the 
war, to take away in her own shipping 
that surplus produce of our own colonies 
which we could not find the means of 
throwing into consumption, and could only 
persist in monopolizing to their destruc- 
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tion, would, as he must continue to think, 
have been our wisest proceeding, whether 
in respect to the colonies or to America, 
We had right and necessity and prece. 
dent also, to plead’in its defence; and he 
wished the house to look back and see 
what had been in former wars the conse- 
pag of our adherence to or departure 
rom this policy.—It from the 
authentic Tabies given by M. Arnould, 
in his “ Balance la Commerce,” that 
on the average of seven years of peace, 
from 1749 to 1755, the colonial trade of 
France in round numbers of francs, was 
thus :—Colonial Produce, 
Imported, value - - 65,000,000. 
Exported - - = - - ~ 35,000,000 
Consumed athome - 30,000,000 
In the course of the Seven Years War, 
while we acted upon the Rule which bears 
the name of the Rule of 1756, say from: 
1756 to 1763, the ‘average of the eight 
years was reduced to these amounts : 
Imported - - - - = = 15;400;000 
Exported - - - - = - 12,200,000 
Consumed- - - = - - $,200,000: 
After that war, followed a peace of 13 
years, say from 1764 to 1776 inclusive, 
during which France had assiduously stu- 
died to restore her colonies, The average 
of this period was, 
Imported - - = 112,000,000 
Exported - - - - = 37,700,000 
Consumed - - - + = 74,300,000 
Then followed the American war, in which 
we had relaxed our former rule, and the 
average of seven years of their trade from 
1777 to 1783, both inclusive, was , 
Imported - - - = - 108,700,000 
Exported - - - - - 50,600,000 
_ Consumption - - - - 58,100,000 
The house would see that during that war 
France, though she was compelled to con- 
sume less at home of her colonial produce, 
yet greatly increased her foreign export 
thereof beyond the average of the pre- 
ceding peace ; and upon the return of 
peace, commencing with a colonial trade 
so little checked or impeded, he begged 
the house to remark that in the succeeding 
five years of peace, from 1784 to 1788, 
(immediately before the Revolution) she 
had arrived’ at the surprizing increase of 
an Import equal in value to - 193;200,000 
Export - - - - - - 93,000,000 
Consumption - - - = 100,200,000 
The consequence of this accumulation of 
her colonial trade in a period so short, had 
been attended with a proportionate exten- 
sion of her naval power, which, at the 
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moment of the Revolution, was very for- 
midable ; and, without precisely knowing 
what was the state of her intercourse with 
her colonies at this time, he yet could 
assert that those which remained to her 
were in themselves flourishing, and must, 
whenever a peace should occur, become 
chiefly instrumental in furnishing her with 
experienced seamen.—To the object thus 
considered, he earnestly intreated the at- 
tention of ministers. The shipping interest 
should reflect that we were adding to the 
monopoly of our own, that also of the 
trade of the conqucred colonies, which at 
a peace we could not expect to retain ; 
and on this ground, therefore, the support 
and encouragement of our own colonies 
during the war, by a temporary conces- 
sion to the American shipping, was the 
more politic. Such a concession was com- 
pensated now by our trade with the con- 
quered colonies; and whenever, on the 
return of peace, we resumed our mono- 
poly, we might find, in the increased 
prosperity of our own colonies, which this 
concession had occasioned, a counter- 
balance for that share of the foreign co- 
lony trade which we should then be called 
upon to relinquish.—For these reasons, he 
must approve and. support his hon. friend’s 
motion, should he think fit to take the 
sense of the house upon it. 

Mr. Ellis contended, that in the present 
situation of G. Britain the importation of 
brandy and foxgign spirits into this coun- 
try, ought to bey all means, discouraged, 
as tending to overturn the interests of the 
corn-gtowers of this island, and the sugar 
merchants of the colonies, by the defi- 
ciency in the consumption of the article of 
rum ; whilst it was serviceable to the ene- 
my, by encouraging the importation of 
their commodities, by indirect means, into 
this country. 

..Lord H. Petty gave notice, that early in 
the next session of parliament he should 
take an opportunity of attracting the at- 
tention of the house to the destructive 
consequences of the Orders in Council ; 
and should, therefore, abstain from enter- 
ing into the course of argument which had 
been pursued by the gentlemen who had 
preceded him. 

Mr. Barham briefly replied, and con- 
tended that he had not undervalued the 
remedial measures resorted to by this 
country, for the relief of the West India 
merchants; he concluded with informing 
the house, that he should not proceed to a 
division on the question then before it,— 
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The motion was accordingly negatived 
without a division. 

[Mr. Parwer’s Craim.] Mr. Huskisson 
brought up Mr. Palmer’s Arrears bill, 
which was read a first time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in mov- 
ing that it be read a second time to-morrow, 
stated it to be his intention to give every 
support to this bill for carrying it througa 
that house. But if the hon. gent. who was 
concerned in the measure did not wish 
that it should proceed further, he should 
feel that he had done his duty in bringing 
it in, and the hon. gentleman might, if he 
thought it right, sutter the order of the day 
to drop. 

Mr. W. Smith approved of the candour 
of the right hon. gentleman. He saw no 
cause of disapprobation which could exist 
against him for his conduct, notwithstand- 
ing all that had been urged against him 
last night.—The bill was then ordered to 
be read a second time to-morrow. 

[Scorcn Jupicature Bit.] On the 
motion of the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
for the third reading of this bill, 

Mr. Adam rose and addressed the house 
as follows: *—Mr. Speaker; I rise in a 
very thin house, not at a very early hour, 
and at a very late period of the session, to 
discuss a ‘subject of the greatest conse- 
quence to the part of the united kingdom to 
which it relates.—My intention is to dis- 
cuss, and not to oppose ; and my object is 
to make some parts relating to this most 
important subject generally known and 
attended to by means of discussion in this 
place.—It is highly necessary that man 
of the regulations, proposed by this bill, 
should be well understood, and that others 
should be suggested for consideration. [At 
this period an interruption took place, owing 
to some members leaving the house, when 
Mr. Adam said, with some eagerness]— 
Sir, I know how little interesting this sub- 
ject must be to many gentlemen present ; 
I am not, therefore, surprised at their de 
parture ; but I should conceive, late even 
as it is in the session, and exhausted as the 
house may be with previous business, it 
will hardly be thought decent to have it 
said, that a system of civil judicature, ree 
lating to the’ most important interests of 
Scotland, and affecting no less than two 
millions and a half of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, has been discussed and passed in a 
house not suilicient, according to its con- 


* From the original edition, priated for 
Joan Murray, Fleet-street, 1808. 
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stitution, todo any act whatever. [Here 
the Speaker rose and stopt Mr. Adam, 


- Saying, that as the hon. member had no- 


ticed the state of the house, and hinted 
that there were not 40 members present, 
it must be counted. ‘The Speaker accord- 
ingly counted the house, and by the return 
of some of those who were leaving the 
house, it appeared, on counting, that 43 
members were present. Mr. Adam then 
proceeded.]—Sir, I regret that the slight 
interruption that I met with should have 
put. me off my guard, and should have 
given you the trouble to count the house. 
it was not my intention ; and, much as I 
may regret the thinness of the attendance, 
I should have had more to regret still, if 
the house had not been able, from defect 
of members, to proceed with this business. 
—The subject of the bill, the effect it will 
produce, its being the commencement of 
the improvement of the civil judicature of 
Scotland (though far short of what ~—_ 
to be done) are reasons sufficient for this 
feeling. But I should have regretted it 
likewise for reasons personal to myself. 
The learned lord, who has now moved the 
third reading of the bill, had postponed 
the second reading of it, for my accom- 
modation, several weeks ago, so that my 
illness (which was the cause of that short 
delay), may possibly be the cause of 
the proceeding being retarded to the pre- 
sent time. If my health had permitted, I 
would have attended the Committee some 
days ago, and offered, on that occasion, 
what occurs to me on the subject; but I 
was unable for such an attendance, and I 
doubt how far I shall have strength, even 
now, to discharge the task which I think it 
incumbent.on nie, at this last stage of the 
proceeding, to perform.—The judicature 
of Scotland, in all its parts, has been for 
very many years, the subject of my most 
deliberate and anxious attention. T have 
been excited to it by particular causes, 
which I need not now relate. In the civil 
branch of it, I have been led by my prac- 
tice as a lawyer, in the Court of Apellate 
Jurjsdiction, and by my connection with 
that’ country, and the sincere interest, 
which I take in all its concerns, to see and 
feel the defects of its judicial system. And 
I should have been extremely concerned, 
indeed, if this bill had passed the legisla- 
ture without my having had an opportunity 
of delivering some opinions on the sub- 
ject, which are strongly impressed on my 
mind, and which I flatter myself may 
prove useful.—A system of judicial juris- 
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prudence is one of the most interesti 
subjects that can employ the human mind, 
It is interesting as deciding upon all the 
real and personal rights of the community 
to which it relates, and as turning on prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence which raise jt 
much beyond an ordinary subject of legis- 
lative discussion.—The bill under consj- 
deration proposes to divide the Court into 
two Chambers, or Courts. Whatever ob. 
servations may occur to me respecting the 
defects of other parts of it, that regulation 
is alone sufficient to make me think that 
it should pass into a law. It would be 
most mischievous indeed to defeat that 
object, or to do any thing by delay or de- 
bate which should frustrate, or even pro- 
crastinate, the measure. In other respects, - 
there is much ground for observation ; but 
I can assure the house, that my intention 
is to make those observations without any 
spirit of hostile debate. On the contrary, 
I shall endeavour to avoid all eagerness of 
argument, and to preserve that calmness, . 
and (if I may use the expression,) that 
judicial tone of discussion which ought to 
revail on this most important and interest- 
ing subject of judicial jurisprudence.—One 
of the chambers into which it is proposed 
to divide the Court of Session, is to be pre- 
sided over by.the president, consisting of 
the president, and seven ordinary lords. 
The other is to be presided over by the 
justice-clerk, and to consist of the justice- 
clerk and six ordinary lords.—The division 
into two courts is important, in-as-much 
as it removes a great defect in the judicial 
system of Scotland, by giving a choice of 
forums. At present, there’ is but one 
court, consisting of fifteen judges, so that, 
though the suitor can select the lord ordi- _ 
nary, before whom he will bring his ac- 
tion, he has no choice of tribunal when 
the cause goes before the whole court. 
The effect of the present system, there- 
fore, is to exclude all competition. Where 
there is one court, there is no effort arising 
from a desire to excel, as there is when 
there are several courts of co-ordinate ju- 
risdiction, taking cognizance of the same 
causes ;—and we cannot disguise, that it 
is in justice, as in every thing else, that 
competition begets exertion, and that with 
exertion duty is more perfectly discharged. 
In this country (England), the suitor hav- 
ing three courts open in all matters of law 
and equity, the King’s Bench, the Com- 
mon Pleas, and, Law side of the Exche- 
quer, for actions at law,—the Court of 


Chancery, the Rolls, and the Equity side 
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of the Exchequer, for suits in equity, there 
js an ample choice of tribunals, and a per- 
fect inducement to excel by competition 3 
and suitors, if they have any objection to 
the modes and habits of one court, may go 
to another.—I have no doubt, that it would 
have been much better, if the court of 
session was likewise to have been divided 
jnto three courts.——First, Because there is 
a certainty, by that division, of settling the 
Jaw more satisfactorily, the opinion of two 
bodies, on a doubtful question, leaving the 
mind less satisfied than that of three ; and, 
because where there is a difference of 
opinion, on similar questions of. law, the 
third tribunal casts the balance, and fixes 
the point.—Secondly, Because, by mak- 
ing more divisions, each of the courts 
would be reduced to a smaller number, 
which certainly renders the tribunal more 
perfect.—It may be observed here, that a 
court consisting of four is the best number ; 
because, when there is a difference of 
opinion, and the court is equally divided, 
the matter may go to the higher tribunal ; 
if it isnot equally divided, there must be 
a majority of three to one, the greatest 
majority that any number affords, and 
which is, of course, calculated to give 
more satisfaction to the suitors, and the 
public, than any other number that can be 
pitched upon.—On these topics, however, 
Ido not now mean to enlarge. I only 
- throw them out, not as opposing the pre- 
sent bill, but as suggestions for future im- 
provement. It ogi however, in fair- 
ness, to be observed, that the courts or 
chambers will not be so numerous as the 
appear.—There will be one or two lords 
from each court employed in discharging 
the duty of lords ordinary, during the sit- 
ting of the chamber to which they belong, 
so that the president’s court will usually be 
six—never more than seven ; and the jus- 
tice-clerk’s court will be usually five— 
never more than six ;—so that we have 
every reason to hope, that, by this regula- 
tion of the bill, the tribunal for the discus- 
sion of civil rights in Scotland, thus re- 
duced and constituted, will lose the cha- 
racter which is alledged now to belong to 
it, of being too numerous, and as having 
more resemblance to a popular assembly, 
than is fitting for a court of justice —Sir, 
the bill now under consideration, does not, 
in its preamble, assign the sound princi- 
ples of judicial jurisprudence, to which 

have just referred, as the reason for its 
enactments ; but alleges only the great in- 
crease of business, It runs th 
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‘as, the great extension of agriculture, 
‘ commerce, manufactures, and population, 
‘and the consequent multiplication of 
‘ transactions in Scotland, have greatly in- 
‘ creased the number of law-suits brought 
¢ into the court of session, whereby it has 
‘ become expedient to make some new 
‘ arrangements in that court, to facilitate 
«the dispatch of business.’””—Now, Sir, it 
is somewhat singular, that the increase of 
law-suits, from commerce, population, and 
agriculture, should be assigned as the rea- 
son for this measure, and that the language 
of the bill, respecting the introduction of — 
trial by jury, should be so tame and dis- 
couraging ; for it is manifest, to every per-_ 
son accustomed to that incomparable system 
of judicature (trial by jury) that if the in- 
crease of judicial business has arisen from 
the causes assigned in this preamble, there 
ought to have been an immediate introduc- 
tion of trial by iny in those cases, as being 
peculiarly suited for that tribunal.—Ques- 
tions on policies of insurance, on bills of 
exchange, on mercantile contracts of every 
description, all those personal actions which 
are the result of increased population, and 
increased dealings between man and man, 
in agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, are peculiarly suited to trial by 
jury. The cases arising out of such trans- 
actions are, necessarily, mere matters of 
fact, in which-the most simple and the 
shortest forms of pleading only can be ne- 
cessary to be put on the record. As no- 
thing is required, almost in any of those 
cases, but the simple allegation of the 
plaintiff or pursuer, stating the injury of 
which he complains, and the equally 
simple denial of the defendant. What.in 
England constitutes and is called the.de- 
claration, and a pleaof the general issue, 
and what in Scotland constitutes and is 
termed the summons and the defences.— 
It is material to observe, likewise, that the 
introduction of the trial by jary, in those - 
cases in which it is practicable, would give 
the greatest possible relief to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the house of lords. A jury 
takes to itself, exclusively, all matter of 
fact, whereas, at present, the facts, in 
every case that is appealed, must go to the 
house of lords, forcing that tribunal to 
examine into the fact, as well as to decide 
upon the law, and go through most vo- 
luminous and _ill-ascertained proofs, liable 
to much uncertainty, extremely inaccu- 
rate and confused ; whereas nothing should 
be carried to an appellate judicature but 
mere matter of law.—I own that I feel 
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most eaznest and anxious to take this public 
opportunity of impressing the importance 
of introducing trial by jury; and I am 
the more anxious to do so, because, when 
I consider the manner in which the com- 
missioners, created by this act for inquir- 
ing and reporting on this subject, are to 
be appointed, when I perceive that that ap- 
pointment rests with the ministers of the 
crown, or rather, with those who are the 
authors of this bill, I am very apprehen- 
sive that there is still Jess chance of the 
trial by jury being introduced at all into 
the civil judicature of Scotland.—I know 
that it is the opinion of a person of great 
influence, one who will be much. listened 
to on this subject—it is the opinion of a 
judge who has a most profound knowledge 
of the law of Scotland, I mean the presi- 
dent of the court of session, that questions 
of the sort to which I have referred, name- 
ly, questions on bills of exchange and 
_ licies of insurance, are not fit to be tried 
by jury.—When the resolutions of the 
house of lords, preparatory to another bill, 
afterwards brought forward by lord Gren- 
ville, (the measure which first introduced 
the amelioration of the Scots judicial sys- 
tem in civil causes to the notice of parlia- 
ment,) were in circulation, I considered. it 
to be my duty, on this important public 
subject, to have a conference with that 
learned judge, and at his desire I waited 
upon him for that purpose. The object of 
us both was purely public. I listened 
with great attention to opinions and views, 
coming from a person of the highest re- 
spectability for legal rank, knowledge and 
experience, and 1 afterwards made them 
, known to the noble person who then pro- 
moted the measure. for improving the 
judicature of Scotland. Among other 
things, he expressed himself to be a friend 
to the introduction of the trial by jury, 
where it was practicable, according to the 
forms and rules of proceeding in the law 
~ of Scotland. He shewed me that such 
had been his opinion when a reform in 
the court of session had been discussed 
many years ago; and that, in a pamphlet 
which he had written at that time, he had 
recommended it. But, he added, that he 
considered it to be applicable only to 
mere personal injuries or delicts, for which 
reparation in damages was required, such 
as assaults, libels, or the like. He particu- 
larly mentioned, that to questions arisin 
out of bills of exchange, and likewise 
think, he said, out of policies of insurance, 
i€ was not applicable, That they were 
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the great source of increased business jn 
the court of session. That in the. former 
especially, nice and difficult matter fre. 
vently arises as to the consideration given 
bye a bill, and how far it is a mere ace 
commodation note, for which no yalue 
originally passed.—Such questions, his 
lordship thought, could not be tried by a 
jury.—To. those who are accustomed to 
the course of justice in this country (Eng- 
land), this will seemt most surprising, when 
we all know that the sittings at Guildhall 
are almost entirely employed in trying 
causes arising out of policies of insurance, 
charter-parties, bills of exchange, and 
other commercial transactions ; and that 
deviation in a voyage, or want of con- 
sideration for a bill of exchange, are 
mere questions of fact, peculiarly calcu- 
lated for a jury. But if such is the pre- 
possession of. a person of so much learn- 
ing in the law of the country where he ~ 
presides, respecting the introduction of 
this mode of trying those causes, it be- 
hoves us to do our utmost not to let such 
opinions operate to prevent the introduc- 
tion of trial by jury, but, if possible, to 
enforce its introduction in mercantile 
causes, as they will receive a more satis- 
factory and more speedy decision in that 
than in any other. tribunal. — Persons 
accustomed to the judicial system of Eng- 
land, would naturally and justly sup- 
pose, that the preamble to the bill (to 
the expressions of which I have already 
referred) would have been followed with 
an immediate enactment, introducing trial 
by jury in all cases of litigation con- | 
nected with the causes assigned for the 
pus increase of judicial business in Scot 
and. But instead of this being the case, 
mark how the bill proceeds :—Commis- 
sioners are proposed to be appointed to 
inquire into and report concerning the 
propriety of the introduction of trial by 
Jury in civil causes. The words of the 
clause in the recital relating to this matter, 
are : ‘ and whereas it has been conceived, 
‘that it might be for the utility of the 
‘ subjects within Scotland, that jury trials 
‘ should be introduced into the proceedings 
‘ in certain causes before the Court of Ses- 
‘ sion in Scotland.’—The tame, hesitating, 
indecisive language of this recital is but a | 
poor encouragement to report in favour of 
the introduction of trial by jury. Instead 
of exciting the commissioners to recom- 


-| mend the introduction of that institution, 


it is calculated to repress the ardour which 
gave rise to the. idea of introducing this 
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most important improvement into the law 
of Scotland.—I am confident, sir, that this 
tameness of expression in the bill is not 
consonant to the general feelings of that 
country on the subject. It is quite clear, 
that the people of Scotland wish the trial 
by jury to be introduced in civil causes, 
and it is to be observed, that they have 
always had it in criminal prosecutions. 
Many parts of the country have expressed 
themselves strongly in favour of the mea- 
sure, and there has not been an opinion 
expressed against it anywhere. ‘Two 
meetings of the Faculty of Advocates have 
been held on this subject ; the first, where 
the resolutions brought forward by lord 
Grenville were discussed. The introduc- 
tion of trial by jury in civil causes was 
then considered by that learned and en- 
lightened’ body, and it was a ed ap- 
roved. At another meeting of the Fa- 
culty of Advocates, held on the 23d of 
February last, called by persons not sup- 
posed to be favourers of lord Grenville’s 
measure, and not attended at all by those 
who were supposed to be more particu- 
larly the’supporters of that measure, it. 
was resolved, * That the introduction of 
«the trial by jury, in certain civil causes, 
‘would be of evident utility to: the sub- 
«jects within Scotland, and that the com- 
“missioners should report in what manner 
“and form it could be most usefully esta- 
‘ blished” This resolution of the Faculty 
of Advocates was, I believe, the real cause 
of introducing the recital I have just men- 
tioned into the bill. Had it not been for 
that resolution, I verily believe the intro- 
duction of trial by jury would not have 
been thought of by the framers of the bill. 
All this gives but little hopeof the accom- 
mere of that great object ; and when 
observe how much the language of thie 
bill falls short of the confess 
my fears are very much increased on this 
subject.—In the resolutions, it is said, that 
it would be ‘ of evident utility to the sub- 
‘jects within Scotland’ -to introduce the 
trial by jury. In the bill, all that is said 
is, that ‘it has been conceived that it 
‘ might be for their utility to introduce it.’ 
If the legislature thus discourages the mea- 
sure which it pretends to promote, it is 
quite impossible to be ‘sanguine on the 
‘subject.—It is farther material to observe 
on this head, that the bill requires that 
the commissioners shall report, as speedily 
as may be, on the subject of the trial by 
jury, but that it does not require a speedy 
report on any other of the matters referred 
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to the commissioners. Under other  cir- 
cumstances, I should have anxiously wished 
for a speedy report on the introduction of 
trial’ by jury, but as things are now cir- 
cumstanced, I sincerely hope that the com- 
missioners will take all the latitude, and 
use all the delay that the act will allow 
—that they will take full time to delibe- 
rate—that, by repeated consideration, and 
mature deliberation, they will become 
gradually convinced of its fitness for those 
commercial and other causes to which I 
have so often alluded, and which are the 
assigned motives for the introduction of 
the bill now under consideration—that 
they will thus be induced to report in 
favour of trial by jury in every competent 
case. It is clear, that a hasty report, 
under the prejudices which now clearly 
exist, must be an unfavourable report, and 
the people of Scotland may thus be de- 
prived, not ‘only of the best and wisest 
stitution for the administration of justice, 
invissues of fact, which the wit of man has 
ever yet contrived, but of an institution 
which has the greatest possible influence 
in forming the national character.—When 
men are daily called upon to administer 
justice to their equals, to consider and 
weigh the rights of others, they are sure 
to contract the habit of forming a just un- 
derstanding of their own rights and privi- 
leges ; and although the administration of 
justice, on sound principles of judicial 
jurisprudence, is the primary object of the 
measure under consideration, yet it is no 
unimportant feature in the case, that the 
means of accomplishing it will have the 
effect of elevating the general character of 
the nation, by calling t e general mass of 
the community into a new sphere of ac- 
tion, calculated to make them feel their 
importance and independence.—That trial 
by jury in civil causes, ahd in misde- 
meanours, has had most important effects 
on the English character ; that it has fos- 
tered that just anxiety which prevails in 
the minds of Englishmen, respecting their 
political as well as their civil liberty, can- 
not be doubted ; and there is every rea- 
son to suppose, that it would ee a 
similar effect on the people of Scotland. 
I cannot, therefore, avoid deprecating the 
tame, insipid, spiritless, and discouraging 
language which is applied to this most ad- 
mirable institution in the bill before us. 
An institution which the experience of 
ages, in this country, has preved to be 
the most satisfactory and expeditious mode 
for trying all those questions, which ‘do 
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and more particularly adapted to questions, 
arising from increased commerce, popu- 
lation and agriculture, which the preamble 
to this bill assigns as the cause of the in- 
creased number of law-suits brought into 
the Court. of Session.—Sir, it. is. impossible 
not to observe, that the commissioners 
under this bill, are to be appointed by the 
selection of the ministers of the crown, 
and not by the choice of the legislature. 
To this mode of appointment, at an earlier 
stage of the proceeding, (if I had heen 
able to be present), I would have given a 
most decided opposition, as a mode equally 
unconstitutional and inexpedient. But I 
forbear to enlarge upon it now, because, 
in the situation in which the house now is, 
it can be attended with no practical effect 
to press it, and it might be attended 
with the loss of the bill, which is by no 
means my object, for the reasons al- 
ready stated. My object, in this stage, 
is rather to discuss the subjects which 
the commissioners are to consider, than 
toenter into the question of their ap- 
pointment, however objectionable.—Sir, 
there are m points for discussion, 
arising out of this measure: but, in the 
present state of the house, at this period 
of the session, and in the state of my 
health, I shall select those which appear 
to me to be most important.—The house 
will observe, in the. third page of the 
printed bill, that it is proposed to be 
enacted, ‘ That it shall be competent to 
the judges of either division, or a quorum 
¥ thereof, in any cases which shall appear 
* to them to be cases of importance and 
‘difficulty, to state questions of law in 
writing arising on such cases, to require 
* the opinion of the judges of the other di- 


vision to be given thereupon; and such 


« judges are bound collectively, or as in- 
‘ dividual judges, to communicate their 
“opinion to the court referring to them.’ 

This regulation I consider to be both at 
variance with the principle of the bill it- 


_gelf, and a violation of those sound, well- 


known, and established rules, which ought, 
invariably, to prevail in erg well regu- 
Jated judicial system. I feel this so strong- 
ly, that I wish now to have it understood, 
that it is my present intention to propose, 
in the next session of parliament, to bring 
jn.a bill, on purpose to repeal this clause. 
—By the bill, there is a choice of tribunals 
established, and the judicial system of 
Scotland is thus most materially and im- 
portantly improved. Where a suit is in- 
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not belong peculiarly to a court of equity, 


stituted, the plaintiffor pursuer has it in 
his power to choose either the chamber of 
the president, or that of the justice-clerk, 
But, by this clause, questions of law, aris. 
ing in a cause, are liable to be transferred 
from the tribunal which the party has 
chosen, to that which he has ayoided,— 
not by any act of his own, but at the will 
of others,—by the independent act of the 
court in which he brought his action, who 


are placed beyond the influence of his 


argument, and whom he cannot controul 
by any application, calculated to operate, 
on their discretion, or stay their proceed- 
ings. . This is not like the act of a losing 

party proceeding to another tribunal, by. 
appeal, but an act of the court, to obtain 
a legal opinion, which, it is to be.pre- 
sumed, may decide the cause. But this 
is not all; the division or chamber, which - 
is to state the question of law in writing, 
for the opinion of the other division or, 
chamber, are to be themselves the framers 
of that question. The party, whose rights 
is to be decided by it, are to have no share 
in framing it. . It is not to be submitted 10 
them, nor the terms of it settled in their 
presence. It is not to be settled by the | 
interposition of their counsel, or by any. 
public proceeding of the court; but by: 
‘the act of the judges of the division, in 
private, behind the back of the parties, 
and without any discussion, to set right 
any mistakes, in the view which may be 
adopted of the question.—Those who know. 
any thing of the proceedings of courts of 
justice, are well aware, that the soundness 
of an answer to a question of law, depends 
upon the correctness of the staterhent of 
it; that the most important rights may 
receive a perfectly different decision, by 
the manner in which the case is framed, 
or the question stated. What shall we 
say then of an institution which ena- 
bles the tribunal, before which a case is 
brought, to state the question of law, not 
only without the mutual discussion of the 
advocates on both sides, but in their ab- 
sence; that the case so stated, shall de- 
cide the cause: a regulation, which shall 
enable the judges of one tribunal, pri- 


vately, to draw up a question for the 


collective or individual opinion of the 
judges of the other tribunal: an institu- 
tion, by which the judges who are to give 
their opinion on the question of law, are 
not only not bound to do it in public, but 
where it is clear that it is meant that we 
shall do it in private; so that a case pri- 


vately drawn up by one division, or trie 


| 
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pbunal, is to be privately pronounced upon 
the judges of the other division, thus 
again violating the best and soundest rules 
of judicial jurisprudence—rules which the 
wisdom of the framers of the judicial 
gystem’ of this country (England) have 
thought.so essential to the pure adminis- 
tration of, justice. Namely, that judg- 
ments shall be pronounced in public, be- 
fore a critical well-informed bar; and in 
a court where all the world has a right to 
enter, to hear the opinion of the judges 
publicly delivered. Is it possible, that 
such a violation of all the best and wisest 
maxims for securing judicial purity, cal- 
culated equally to preserve individual 
tights, and to give satisfaction to the pub- 
lic mind, in matters of judgment, should 
be allowed to stand in your statute-book ! 
,=—But, sir, I have not even now stated all 
the mischief and anomaly of this regula- 
tion. I believe, there is no person’who 
knows any thing of the administration of 
justice, who does not admit, that the judge 
or tribunal, that is to decide, receives the 
eatest benefit from having the case dis- 
cussed by counsel at the bar. This is a 
topic on which I need not enlarge, it is so 
universally admitted. No mind, however 
enlightened, can have the law present to 
it in all its parts, and in every aspect. 
The arguments of counsel refresh the re- 
collection, and inform the understanding 
of the most learned judge ; their industry 
oduces analogous cases for considera- 
ion, and aids in évery respect. The 
ger the learning, the more enlightened 
the intellect of the judge, the more anxious 
is he to have this assistance afforded ‘to 
him. But, by the measure proposed; the 
tribunal upon which every thing is to tutti; 
the court which is to decide’ the difficult 
se of law, on’ which the’ jiistice of 
articular case, and the rights of the 
parties depends, ‘is to do it without’ hear- 
ing the argument of counsel ; without any 
discussion before them, public or private, 
they are to proceed, upon the mere light 
of their bid understanding, without any 
aid whatever. Thus it is that the rights 
of parties are to be dealt with, under this 
extraordinary and unprecedented: regula- 
tion. The plaintiff; or pursuer, who has 
the choice of ‘his tribunal, by the act of 
the court, without argument, or protest, 
or appeal, to have the court he has chosen 
changéd upon him. In the same manner, 
both parties are to be subjected to have the 
Case stated without their intervention—to 
have the judgment on the case so stated 
Vou. XI. 


delivered: in private, and by judges who 
have heard no argument, or any discussion 
on the subject. Is it possible more en- 
tirely to subvert every sound and received 
principle of jurisprudence on the subject 


~ 


of judicature ; and is it possible that such ~ 


a regulation can be allowed to continue! 
—Sir, in the consideration which I have 
long, frequently, and repeatedly bestowed 
on this subject, it has'occurred to me, that 
as the court of session is to be formed into 
two chambers, a very simple regulation 
would attain all the effect meant to be 
got by the’ institution, on which I have 


been observing, without violating’ those 


principles which should uniformly govern 
in all judicial establishments ; “while it 
would, at the same time, be attended 
with many other most important im- 
provements in the system.—I readily ad- 
mit, that it may be very difficult to secure 
uniformity in the law, where there is no- 
thing to’ connect the court, and that’ the 
two tribunals or divisions of the court, 
about to be established, would, without 
mutual communication, in the end, adopt 


different ‘principles ‘of’ decision, utiless 


there were some mode of communicating 
upon and discussing the same points, or 
some corrective power by the one tribunal 
over the acts of the other.’ It is to be ob- 
served, that in the court of session, as now 
constituted, there’ is a mode of re-hearing 

a'cause, after a decision or interlocutor o 

the court has been pronounced, by what 
is called: “a reclaiming petition.’ This 
mode, now that there is but one court, is 
the oly course of proceeding that can be 
adopted’; but it is nécessarily attended 
with a most grievous defect im the judicial 
system, being an appeal ab eodem ad eundem, 
from thé same‘ court to the’ same court. 
Now, ‘is it most extraordinaty, that 
wher thé means is obtained, by''the diyi- 
sion ofthe cburt’into two chambers, to get 
rid of the same tribunal judging the same 
over agalii, that the proceeding, by 
reclaiming petition, for any thing con- 
tained’ ‘in’ this bill; is left where it was. 
So that if a suit shall be ‘commenced in 
the court of the president, and’either party 
discontented ‘with’the interlocutor, or de- 
cree, the same court or division is to hear 
it over again: If, instead of leaving this 
without any regulation, and permitting the 
reclaiming petition thus to make the'same 
tribunal 'réVise'‘its’ previous judgment, it 
had beenenacted, that ‘the reclaiming pe-. 
tition should’ carry the réview to the other 
tribunal. That is, if judgment pro- 
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nounced in the president’s court, . had. 
been carried by reclaiming’petition to the 
court of the justice-clerk, and a judgment 
of the justice-clerk’s court carried b 
claiming petition to that of the president’s 

- court, the one would have acted asa court 
of review upon the other, And thus the 

' parties would have the judgment of all the 
wisdom, of both courts. The satisfaction 
arising from this would have a direct ten- 
dency to stop farther litigation—Appeals 
to the house of lords would thus gradually 
diminish—the incongruity of an appeal ab 
codem ad eundem would be got rid of; and 
the law, by being thus liable to be dis- 
cussed in the same cause by both tribu- 
nals, would be kept uniform. This I con- 
ceive to be a matter well worthy of con- 
sideration, and extremely fit for further 

-Fegulation by parliament. Nor can it be 
said that this mode of proceeding would 
deprive the party of the tribunal.-which he 

_ had originally chosen. ‘It might, as well 
- be said, that introducing the Exchequer 
Chamber (as a court of error) into. the ju- 
dicial system of England would change the 
téibansl where a writ of error is brought. 
Tn this country (England) when a. party 

‘institutes his action at law, he has it in 
his choice to commence it in any of the 
three courts (with the exception of real 
actions which need not now be entered 
into), in the King’s-bench, Common Pleas, 
or Exchequer. . But it never could be said, 
that when an action is commenced in the 
King’s-bench, that if the losing party car- 
ries it to the Exchequer-chamber, the tri- 
bunal originally chosen is changed, against 
the will and without the consent/of him 
who. chose it. . A tribunal cannot. be said 
to be changed when it..is appealed from: 
but if the judges of the King’s-bench were 
to refer the law off a.case brought 
before them to the Court of Common 
Pleas, and to receive the, law from. that 
tribunal, and were to. be influenced by.and 
- to act on that opinion, then the tribunal 
would be changed without the consent, nay 
against the;consent of the plaintiff; who 
had selected, as he was entitled to select, 
the king’s bench to judge his case in the 
first instance. , But if the losing party car- 
ried his case by writ of.error to,the supe- 
rior tribunal, that would be an appeal to a 
higher power, not a change to.a co-ordinate 
court. In the same manner, the regula- 
tion which I propose would be an appeal 
to another or reviewing tribunal, and would 
not be a change of court without or against 


re-- 
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that part of the subject which I conceive to 


to the introduction of trial by jury, I 
reported, in what are called in this country, 


ject, important as I conceive it to be, has 
formed no part of any bill yet brought 
forward, and has never, as far as I know; 
received any public discussion any where, 
It-is a subject on which I have thought 
ropectedly and anxiously ; and after con. 
sidering it in every point of view, I can 
see no objection whatever to the regula. 
tion which I am about to suggest, and 
which I shall endeavour to carry. into 
effect, by moving to insert it as one of the 
matters to be referred to the consideration 
and report of the commissioners. _ It does” 
not seem te me that there can:be the least 
objection to its introduction in that way,be- — 
cause dirécting the inquiry concludes no- 
thing ; and it must be a great advantage © 
to suggest to the consideration of the com- 
missioners a matter so very important, and - 
what might not otherwise be considered 
by them as a subject with respect to which 


in the bill, to examine and report. But 
before I enter upon the merits of this most 
material question, I wish to obviate an obr — 
jection which I am aware will be made to 
my amendment. I know. it will be said, 
that what regards the mode of reporting: 
cases, or collecting decisions, isa matter 
for the court to regulate by. rules of court, 
(in Scotland called-acts of sederunt.) To 
this I answer, that the commissioners. are 
directed to inquire into, and report respect. 
ing matters which are equally the subject 
of acts of sederunt. It appears, by the 
recital in the fifth page of the bill, that os 
commissioners are to inquire into the form 
of process; and it is enacted in the sixt 
page, that they should ,report in. what. 
manner the forms of process might be im-, 
proved, and the particular matters, many, 
of which, might be. regulated by acts of, 
sederunt, are there specified. —What I. 
shall propose, therefore, is only adding 
one further head of, inquiry to. those.al- 
realy inserted of a similar nature, to en- 
able the legislature to judge, with full ine 
formation, obtained from the. report, of the 
commissioners, of a subject which cannot 
fail to appear to. be, one of great,impor- 
tance.—. 
now constituted, and as it will remain con-, 


the consent of the party.—I now come to 


stituted even after this. bill passes. into.a 


be by far the most important improvement _ 
that can be made in Scots judicature, next 


mean the manner in which decided casesare | 


reports, in Scotland decisions. This sub. . 


they are authorised, by any general words. _ 


t; besides, sir,.as the court, 
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dice will continue to operate. But, ve- 


_» €an see to change their mind ; for the ob- 
, jection of the court does not arise to this 


- come from sources of established authority 
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law, I despair, without the authoritative 
intervention of the legislature, of seeing 
any thing done on this subject. Although 
the court is divided into two chambers, for 
the purpose of dispensing justice, the 
power 0 making acts of sederunt, or rules 
of court, is still to remain with the whole 
body of fifteen Judges acting together for 
that purpose ; so that there is no power 
given to each chamber or division of 
making rules for itself. I am not discuss- 
ing whether this is right or wrong, but 
pects that, if the mode of reporting 
which I have to propose hasbeen viewed 
with any prejudice by the court of session 
heretofore, it is probable that that prejn- 


sides this, it is very material to know, 
that the system of reporting which I pro- 
_pose to recommend for introduction, has, 
in fact, been already attempted, and has 
been suppressed by the court of session.— 
A gentleman of the name of Bell, who 
showed himself highly qualified for the 
business, whose reports are universally 
allowed to be most accurate, did commence 
reporting the opinions of the judges in- 
dividually. But. his reports were for- 
bidden, by the court of session, to be cited 
as authority in that court; and, by this 
means, after having acquired great reputa- 
tion, Mr. Bell was obliged to abandon his 
pursuit. I do not mention this with a 
view to find fault with the acts of the 
court; they may have been influenced by 
asense of duty in protecting the regularly 
appointed collectors of decisions. But I 
mention it as a most important fact, to 
‘show the opinion of the court upon such a 
subject, and to satisfy the house that, with- 
out the interposition of parliament, it is 
not to be expected, but that the same body 
will continue the same prejudices, or act, 
if you will, from the same sense of duty as 
they did before. There is nothing that I 


mode of reporting, from their strictness in 
refusing information, unless it is known to 


only. On the contrary, the court of ses- 
sion is very liberal in that respect. But 
Mr. Bell’s reports (and his fidelity and 
accuracy was never doubted) gave the 
opinion of each judg 


ed, and which they disliked. Now, sir, 
this is exactly what I am. anxious to have 
introduced into the judicial system of Scot- 


I in detail, a thing to. 
court had not been 


1808.—Scotch Judicature Bill. 
tions which’ can be devised; without 
which, their law never can be. improved, 


| or their judicial conduct reach the pertec- 


tion of which it is capable.—The giving 
the opinions of the judges specitically, in 
detail and insubstance, with accuracy and 
correctness, in ‘the reports of decided 
cases, goes a greater way to’secure an 
anxious and accurate discharge of the ju- 
dicial function than almost any other 


soon as spoken, when there is to be no 
written memorial of what he has said, 


tention is removed; when on the other 
hand, his words and opinions are sure to. 
be recorded, to the desire of distinguishing 
himself for the moment, before the bar and 
bystanders, is added that most powerful of 
all incitements to human 
ed in a propensity deeply planted in the: 
an honourable and honest ambition, the 
desire of having his. name and reputation. 
handed down to posterity. When judges 


to be the authority for future judgments, 
it insures due and deliberate consideration 
of what they are to say, and checks any 
tendency to looseness of thought, defect 
of information, or inaccurae 
ing what has been deliberately and pre- 
viously considered. But the mode of re- 
porting decisions of the court of session, 
gives no security for any thing of the sort. 
—This is not the fault of the collectors of 


charge of that or any other duty, being 


among their own body. I mean no reflec- 
tion on them, nor do I mean any reflection 
on the court; I am discussing natural ef- 
fects, arising from natural causes, with the 
freedom which the subject requires, and 
which this place admits; but I trust I am 
doing so in strict conformity to what I 
promised at the outset, that I am stating 
my views of the subject in a manner strictly 


eagerness of debate.—In Scotland the de- 


cisions consist of an abridgement of the ar- 
guments on. each side, taken from the 


the court, which is usually comprised in 


‘land, as one of the most important regula- 


decisions, who are always gentlemen of a 
certain- number of years standing at the. 
bar, well qualified no doubt for the dis- '- 


gulation that can be- made. When the — 
words of a judge are to be forgotten as ~~ 


one great incitement te accuracy and at-. - 


are to have their opinions thus set forth to — 
the public in printed volumes, which are - 


in deliver-. 


chosen by the faculty of advocates ftom 


judicial, and without any tendency to 


> 


printed papers in the cause. This is fol-. 
lowed by the. interlocutor or judgment of 


one short sentence; but not one word. is, 
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court went on different grounds; the deci- 


the other.’ ‘When the cases come to the 


- sons’ who, from want of habit in taking 
_ them, for reports to-be published, are not 


judges speeches:have been revised by 
_ stipends) ; but this has been very rare, and 
.. always time for it. What I wish, there- 


induce the legislature to put an. end 


_ the opinions of ‘all the 


- only seryed to form the character of Eng- 


law, of i 
and haiiding them down rom age to age, so 


doctrines’ and: principles, or to correct 


‘delivers the opinion. of all the court. It 
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given of. what the judges deliver as 
poate of law on which the interlocutor is 
unded. When these decisionsare to be ap- 


plied, therefore, there is no way by which 


the opinion of the court be collected. 
You can guess that the best argu- 
ments, afforded-by the side which prevails, 


were probably the grounds of determina- 
tion adopted bythe. court; but if the 


sions contain nothing to show it. . When 
the court is divided, nothing appears to 
show the division; there is no appreciating 
in such: case the value of the decision, 
the weight of the reasoning, or the. 
varacter of the judges on the one side or 


court of appeal, the opinions of the judges 
below (which are now always asked for) are 
only to be had from iotes ill taken by per- 


possessed of the art of taking notes. In 
one recent instance, indeed, the notes of 


themselves, and printed (in the late case 
respecting the augmentation of. ministers’ 


is not-generally practicable, as the judges, 
even if they were-inclined to it, have not 


fore, is, that some plan should be suggested 
by the report of the commissioners, which 


tothe present system of reporting in Scot- 
land; and to put it on the footing on which 
it has always stood im this country.—From 
the period of the year-books to the pre- 
sent time, from the veigns of the Henrys 
and the Edwards, to the publication of 
last number of the Term 
the constant and invariable course to give 
judges, when they 
delivered their opinions serzatim, or to give 
the solemn judgment of the chief when he 
is this habit and custom which has not 
lish judges and English courts, but it is 
this which has been the means of unfold- 
ing the “s and leading maxims of the 
lustrating and confirming them, 


as to trace them with certainty to the text 
ativhors; enabling us thus to confirm their 


them, and ‘has thereby fixed the law of 


England upon sare unalterable prinei- | «and are beyond the ‘reach of humanfore= 
the reports of English | ‘sight. A moment’s reflection, therefore, 


ports, ithas been | 


j 
the mind of the student, -refresh, the nes ot 
collection of the practising lawyer, togive 
certainty to the law, and secutity. tq 
our civilrights. These topics have 
often dwelt upon by those whose, 
suits have led them to consider this 
ject. But it has been. more ably -uns 
folded by a noble friend .of mine, in hig, 
preface to the reports of the cases decided 
in the Court of King’s-bench, in the time 

of lord Mansfield, than by any other wri- 
ter on the law whatever—I mean lord 
Glenbervie.. We are. all, sir, well-ace 
}quainted with the excellence of his reports 
on subjects materially cohnected witha 
most important branch, of the duties of 
this house. But his reports of the deci- 
sions of election committees are not more 
eminent in their line than his law reporte 
are in theirs. Iam sure I do not go ‘bee 
yond what all the persons of the prow 
fession of the law, now listening to me, 
and.the bar and bench throughout, will 
support me in, when I say, that that work, 

in all its parts, stands as high in reputation 

as the most eminent reports in the law of 
England, and that the preface to. that 
work, which gives the history and effect of 
law reports in England, is most accurate 

in its details, and most sound in its cone” 
clusions. Every part of that preface is, 
for this. purpose, well worth 
shews that the voluntary acts of individuals 
who, like himself from time to time unders’ 
took the duty, were sabsequently sane 
tioned by the court; and that the law has 
been, by. this means, preserved andime 
proved, But my purpose inreferringto 
it now. is, to shew the effect which, ace 
cording to his account, it has had in forme — 
ing the law of England.—Lord Glenbervie 
says, in his preface to the King’s-bench 
Reports, ‘ The immediate province of the 

« courts of justice is, to administer the law 
‘in particular cases. But it is equally # 
‘ branch of their duty, and one of still: 
‘ greater importance to the community, to 
‘expound the law they administer, upom 
‘such principles of argument and construce 
-€ tion as may furnish rules which shall gos _ 
vern in all similar or analogous cases. ++ 
‘Such are the various modifications of 
which property are susceptible, so bound- 
Jess the diversity of relations which may 
© arise in civil life» 20 infinite the possible 
combinations of events and circumstances; 

‘ that they elade the power of'enumeration, 


at once-to inform 


serves to-evince, that it would be impos 
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‘sible, by positive and direct. legislative 
«authority, specially to provide for.every 
particular case which «may. happen. 

« Hence it. has been found expedient to 
¢entrust’to the wisdom and experience of 

« Judgesthe power of from the 
‘¢more general (proposition of law, 
«such necessary corollaries asshallappear, 
¢though not expressed in words, to be 
‘within their intent and meaning. De- 
«ductions thus formed.and established in 
‘ the adjudication of particular causes, be- 
¢ome, ina manner, part of the text of 
¢the.law. Succeeding judges receive 
¢them:as such, and, in general, consider 
«themselvesas bound to adhere to them 
«no less strictly than to the express dic- 
‘tates of the legislature.’-The doctrine 
here maintained relates to. reports which 
~ ¢ontain the opinion of the judges, with 
pames of each judge prefixed to ‘what he 

is reported to have said on the question ; 
andit is to these opinions, so reported, 


that so much respect is paid. Those are’ 


the’ opinions which succeeding judges 
“receive as text law, and to which they 
«consider themselves bound to adhere, no 
‘less strictly than to the express: dictates 
‘of the legislature.’—A nation where the 
judicial habit has been thus formed and 
fixed, cannot fail to have advanced as 
near to certainty and perfection in the 
. distribution of justice as human nature is 
capable of. To impress this view of the 
subject, so instrumental in forming the ju- 
dicial character, so well adapted to fix the 
principles of law, and so important‘to sub- 
- stantial justice, I wish to add the eminent 
authority of sir William Blackstone to that 
of lord Glenbervie ; an authority which 
is now canonized by death, for, you know, 
sir, that by the rules of our courts, ‘you 
Cannot quote a living person text au- 
thority. In the first volume of his com- 
mentaries, sir William Blackstone says 
« The decisions of our courts are held jin 
‘ the highest regard, and are not only pre- 
_ €served as authentic records, but are 
* handed to us in the Re » which form 


the lawyer’s library. These Reports con-' 


‘ tain the its on’ ‘both sides, and 
‘the reasons which ‘the court’gave for its 
* judgment, taken down iti'short notes, by 

resent at the determination. 
© Besides: the: rs, there are'the an- 

“cient writers on the law, from°Glanville 
‘to lord Coke; all which’ forme'the 
“eorner-stoné of the laws of England} 
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‘ writings of the memorable sages of the 
‘ law. Blackstone: here explains the 
mode in which the reports are made. He 
shews the reliance which is placed in — 
them, and the effect which they have had 
in. forming, methodiaing, and confirming 
theslaw of England. 1 hope I am not 
guilty of any disregard or want of attach- 
ment to the country to which Ibelong, by _, 
shewing great anxiety and extraordinary 
earnestness to extend to that country a 
system which has been attended with such 
real sdlid benefit in this country, and that 
Tam not deceived by an unjust and par- 
tial leaning. to the imstitutions of this 
country, in which I have contracted my 
legal habits, and formed my professional 
opinions, when I consider that the mode 
used here is calculated to promote and 
serve all the great objects to which I have 
so often alluded. Namely, responsibility - 
in judges for what they ot: as well as — 
what they do, correctness of judicial cha+ 
racter, great previous consideration of the 
subject, and due attention to the mode of 
delivery ; these are its effects on the 
judges. As to the law, it affords a cer 
tain means of discovering the 
tof decision in the particular case ; of as+ 
certaining the grounds of difference where — 
the court is divided; of appreciating 
the value of different opinions or ik: 
ments which may have taken place. te 
is the and principal source and 
fountain of the law, and affords a sure 
and certain mode of ascertaining it at the 
time, of fixing it, and handing it down to 
erity. It is from those voluntary 
acts of reporting by individuals that the 
law of this country has derived the most 
extraordinary advantages. It is to the 
liberal encouragement thus given by the 
judges of England to the efforts of indivi- 
duals, that we ‘are indebted for the re- 
ports’ by which lord chief justice Dyer 
and sir Edward Coke enriched the law of 
England, and that we have such just'me-, 
-morials of the decisions of lord Holt ‘and 
‘lord Mansfield.—All this, as I have just 
said, has been the result of the voluntary 
acts of ‘individuals: who have addicted 


‘fortunate for England that such persons 
existed; for’ their labours, without any 
establishment for the purpose, sanctioned 
‘bythe ‘subsequent approbation of the 
‘courts; where their reports have been re- | 
‘ceived ‘as authentic evidence of jadicial 


‘| opinions has-attained the end.—It may'be 


Horitative estabtish- 


‘themselves to this pursuit, and'it‘has bees 
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Jonger on this im 
are many materi 
topics’ relating 
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_ obstructing the voluntary labour of indivi- 
duals in this great-work of public judicial 
utility, —It is not so, however,:in Scotland: 
There are many persons of high authority 


there who may be unwilling 'to have it set 
about atall ; .and-itis-very: unlikely, espe- 


cially after: what happened to Mr.) Bell's 
reports, that an-individual will again:at- 
tempt. reporting upon ‘this plan. To re- 
move al, those difficulties, 1 should think 


it advisable to counteract: the «prejudices 


of the.court by legislative authority ; and 
to provide most minutely and particularly 


for all the. means of accomplishing a:sys- 


tem of reporting in the most perfect man- 
_ net, instead of collecting decisions in the 


form, wherethe opinions of the 


udges, as I have said, are never given, but 


’ only the mere words of the interlocutor 


or decree.—-There ought to be an. institu- 


' tion of short hand writers to take notes of 


the arguments of counsel, and the opinions 
‘of. the ,judges; these, when translated 
-from.the’short-hand, should be delivered 


the collectors of decisions, an in- 
stitution which might thus be rendered | 
Z very ‘useful, to. methodize and abridge, 


ive them legal shape, form, and cor- 


gectnessj;, In extraordinary. cases, 
Judges-themselves might. revise and: ¢or- 
pect the account of their opinions; 

establishment, under 
(not necessary . to detail,/but.easily con- 
€eived) would soon-alter the whole of 
judicial proceeding. Solemnity in judg- 
~ ment would. become the; characteristi 


r regulations 


ie 
the court, and_ the. cases in-which there 


had -been,@_ division .of opinion: on the 


bench would become: the most authentic 
and useful,;sources'.of legal information. 


Uniformity. of decision, would be-secared 


from.age to..age,. and: the fluctuation of 


: judgment.and of law, so much complained 


“of..as to’ Scotland, would be: ually 
cured,—Sir, I shall trouble’ the. no 

t. subject... There 
sure on which I have -not touched at. all, 


mot. because I had not much:to observe 


upon them, but because the period. ofithe: 


. gegsion, the state of attendance, and,-above 


all, a determination to avoid all 


of agitation, by getting into topics where it 


would have 40. avoid com 
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ment would have aided these~ exertions. 
But in England it appears:that the autho-. 
rity of the state was not necessary ‘to 
. went a particular set of prejudices: from 


of | If this recital had been agreed ‘toy Mi 


by testifying, by every means:in «my 
rests ; that. do my-utmost to. 


subject of public discussion and considera’ 
tion. 1 have to return you, sir, and the. 


with which you 
me. I:shall only add, that when youtome 
tothe part of the bill which relates tothe — 
inquiry of the Commissioners, I shall move 
an améndment on the subject which} 


the Commissioners to inquire into, and res 
port. as to the.collecting of decisions, ‘J 
trust, sir, that both inthe nature: of my 
motion, and in:the manner:in which 
have addressed the house, I have 


and that I have persevered throughout; in 
‘a temperate and candid discussion of ‘this 
grave and interesting subject. 
In page 11, line $4, of the bill, after the — 
word ions,’ Mr: Adam moved to ins 


it would be expedient, that proper regula- 
tions should be: made for the reporting 
the decisions of the respective Chambers, 
with the opinions which the Judges 
liver in pronouncing those decisions, and to 
make proper regulations respecting them.” 

Adam had prepared an enacting clause'to 

tived, it;was not: competent to him 


the, enacting part.—After a few -words 
from the Lord Advocate of Scotland! in 


2 
time and passed) 


| of the Exchequer stated, that it was not his 


Mr. Palmer’s:bill; communication had 
been made.to him, that it was not the wish 


| of Mr. Palmer that any further step should, 
.taken»on» it, re, 


power, that | am devoted to its bestinte: 
\them, and am anxious to make themithe 


few gentlemen present, my sincere thanks 
for the very kind and flattering attention 
and they have honoared — 


have last discussed, as an mstruction*for — 
formed the promise I made at the'outset; 


sert the following words: “ And whereas 


answer it;/but.this motion being tiege 


(Mr. Patmen’s Cram} The Chancellor 


intention to, move the second reading of ; 


ville’s,) has: made me avoid'them. Tuam 
happy in having had the opportunityof 
delivering myself on ‘this subject,:so‘inte: 
resting to the country to which'I belong; 
and of course so.intéresting to 
| make no return to that country, which hag _ 
shewn me much, very much kindness, bot 


~ 


support of the bill, it was read»a thitd a 


at) 


agreeably. to what he hed-said last-night} 


1 ‘, 
. | 
| 
4 
| 
5 
to 
re . 
\ 
eagerness 


ment, that he, 
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Act. On the motion 
for the second comming of of this bill, 


ts of money, were brought be- 
t! their and which went to 


deprive, | their lordships of power, of | 


inquiry ‘into, the of 
ese grants were e o ppro- 
Th act; and as Lordships could 
ake no alteration in the without. 
turbing the arrangement o plies 
for be public, they were therefore a 


the present act. This contained | the 


it to. the college of Maynooth,, and | 
‘another of 1,500,000. to, the. East India 


He these ‘two. grants 


an 
le. the subject. of 


ought to have been. mad 


- two distinct. bills, that they might be dis- 


on their respective merits, Above 
all,,¥ were, their lordships pre to. con- 
cur in, the grant of the latter sum, without 


4 bua of information before, the house to 


shew the, and propriety, of such a 
grant? thus | 


to’ be up réspecting such important 


matters, they might as. well close their, 

SI the estimation. o coun, 
fords ordship. could. not, this | 
"item to, be proceeded i in it, some, in- 
He, efore,. move, | 
t oct Com- 
affairs of, India com-, 


m to. be 
pany 


for,such, was 
believed it, w, be. better;) 
for this. country that. the. dia com- 
pany’ should lose, their in. that, 
quarten: of | 


rd. Hawkesbury contended, in 


nature 
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mons, it was incorporated in the Appropri~ 


| ation act, and if there was no objection at 


that time, he did not perceive why. it 


should have been included. in, a separate 
bill. at this time.. 

‘The Earl of Lauderdale took occasion to | 
she, in which, of late 


principle of not in- 
cluding in such.a bill such grants as mi 


havea to cause their lordships 


the bill altogether, was one which 


to.be attended to, and had been.con- 
in Mr. Palmer’s case.. The grant 


made to the; East India company was. in 
respect to what) was due to. them, He 


should not enter at large ito the merits of © 
the observations made by the noble-earl, 
we had;not better be de 
ebar- 
- . ged from making any amendment at all in 


ssions altogether, but should not 
assent to ‘motion now 


ond Holland, didnot wish to proteact 
the present discussion, but he must observe} 


that if the house were thus to be treated, 


if bac were thus to Proceed without ne~ 
c information, t 
their « oors at once than be- degraded: in 


ie 


ey had. better ‘shut - | 


the public estimation—The motion(; ‘was 


then negatived without a division. 


[Curares Restpence But.} The. Eark 
of Buckinghamshire, previous to their Jord: 
ships entering into .any- discussion 


this,bill, moved, « That a, Return be made 
‘of all the benefices in the kingdonr of 400), 
ishing those where 
‘the incumbent, was not resident either three 


‘and. upwards,. disti 


‘months at one time, or four months at’ 
times.” 


it then stood, and proposed an;amendment; 
omitting the words ¢ distinguishing those,’ 
in. that shape-he had-no inclination ‘to 


rence in_ the. motion’.as 


‘noble earl; _ after which the house 
Contents 163 Non-contents 28. 
¢ globe altogether ; and. it. ‘again 

be. deaiable that. such’ an vevent| 


the motion 12... 
Bishop .of; London then F086, ont 
iden that he trusted the house would ex~ 


Archbishop, Canterbury represent=— 
ed the great difficulty which would attend 


te gate: the desired; 


cuse any omission he might make inde» . 


/| livering, his sentiments; for, he. felt the 
ressure of great, age and: bodily infirmity; 
would become, him, in the best-mianner, 


‘he, could, to give ‘to the house. the, 
.| which had led_.to.. the introduction of the; 
present bill,. and then.to give a, tion, 


‘the provisions contained therein.;; Theit: 


take . consideration, 


‘ j 
| 
j 
j 
J 
~ 
| 
| 
4 
ee 
} 
* 
| 
j 
| 
| 
? j 
| 
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the-wicious, catéechising’ the children) 


epunt’ of the ‘non-tesidence of ‘ite clergy. | ed, to do the duty... There were many 

_ reading “prayers and nefices of 1,000/. 2,000/. and some-of 

preaching’ on Sunday which formed the | $;000/' a~yeir; but ‘this on’ 
chief ‘functions of a clergyman! Resi: | fifth was: ‘adopted only till it atioanted to 

dénve ‘amongst the people of parish, |/2507. Now, it had’ been‘said} that 

‘wibitingethem frequently, praying with att¢ | thie’ this bill'was a’ ‘violation of 

comforting’ the sick; instructing’ the’ igno- | private erty, and-an' innovition: 

Fant, encouraging’ the ‘virtuous, ‘reprov thie establishment ; but; 
consideréd'what had been ‘done by thee: 
superintending® the schools’ instituted | of queen’ Anne; ant 

their education, were’ dtities Which more | the: restht “king, ‘we shoal! ‘Be. 
immediately ‘belonged ‘to office interference’ was 
clergymen, and more essentially p ‘ati edetited? ‘He ‘considered’ that?’ 
the cause: of ‘Bat, to accompli of every fnctimbent was conditional, 
this ‘purpose, it was to’ resott'to ‘Canons of the charch’ and 
‘the Mileame*provided “by ‘the present BIR, | ‘clearly ‘showed 
which was no more to take ake fons | law, ‘that 
who'did nothing; ‘hors interfere with ‘the 
for ‘the curate om ‘thie’ whole | livii the 
was at the'se- | ari aiid thi 
hight proper thatthe resident clefgyititn | inte in unison 
should’ possess that degree’ of pre | frond! th 
which would erable” appear with | time of BdWart he’ presen 
vand:have wherewitl to re- | perio! of 500 
lievd, ‘the® dis? | had been: 
‘of -hisindigent parishioners? | ‘and’ serio 
thie B it therefore ps already Had ‘ta 


le, ‘and ‘the traeinterests-of the Chris- the'éxercise thereof: He trasta 
religion’? aer passed the ‘36th |) that! no resijine: to’ attack 
of. thepresent réigh, ‘gratititig tothe curate ‘proof’s 
751. perann. and the arsonagé-house, his 
ease of the incur nonsresidence;’ or 
1 ‘wou éct the’ 
ice! of ‘the: necessaries” of life, if they 
_. ‘would reflect that curates in generat wate 
men-of rab and: ‘Merature; hha of this ki he 
beew advastomned'to ao" hin’ iceto at 


they wee Obliged to éferated by his ex 

their’ that the situation UF dact iti res that 
tines ihe: it hig! power" r jes his! duct *upe this” 


absolutely ‘necessary for the welfaré ie 


rates; wold make a- ‘| Bill 


Were deverted ‘by thet i ite 


i ‘ 
% 
' 
+ 
q 
‘ 
+ 
‘ 
| 
| 
ta 
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respect ‘to ‘proceeding upon this’ mea- 
sure, merely because the Jegislature inter- 


. fering on a former occasion, in 1796, as 
‘dangerous to the rights of the Church. He 
did view this measure in a different light 

- from that rev: prelate ; at the same ‘time, he 
venerated him for his learning, and the 
good he had done the country. But, pay- 
g him that homage which'was due ‘to 
him from every*peer of that house, he 


. gould not reconcile the principles of the’ 


bill to his ‘approbation. It was a violation 
‘of private property, and it was to’ be de- 
fended: on this ground, that'a part of the 
pector’s income had been apportioned ‘to 
the curate ‘on a former occasion. Why 


’ then, at a future time another bill might 


be introduced, founded upon the present, 
toappropriate the whole of the incumbent’s 
living! Even the act of 1796, in his mind, 
had been the cause of considerable hard- 
_ ship; there were livings as low as 100/. 
a-year, and yet 757. out of that must be 
paid to the officiating curate. “He felt as 
much as‘any for the- distressed situ- 
ation of poor cutates ; but while we at- 
tended to their relief, we should be cautious 
- of doing injury to ‘another class of the 
same proféssion. ' He was adverse to ‘the 
principle of the bill, and certainly should 
give his dissent to the measure. © ~*~ 
Lord Hi vindicated the present 
measure, as justified by the laws of aficient 
‘and modern times. © re was some rea- 
son to apprehend that the ecclesiastical 
jaw, without’ any act of the ‘legislature, 
to interfere with the 
disposal‘of benefices, for the of 
having the service duly perfo - The 
right by which «all -livings were held, he 
contended, ‘was conditional. ‘He argued 
from the canons and the statutes for cen- 
turies, that it had always been deemed 
the lawful right of the bishop to’ appro- 
priate a-part, and sometimes the whole, 
as‘a remuneration to the resident and offi- 
‘ciating cler: 
Viscount Sz 
_Measure-te the reverend prelate who had 
spoken first in debate, and he tted 
much that his duty obliged 
in opinion from one he so highly esteemed 


venerated. But he “was conscien- 


tiously bound to: declare ‘that he was ini- 
mical to‘the:principle of the present bill. 
He could ‘not: consider the relief given to 
the curate‘as permanent ; the rector might 
return to perform his duty, and then the 
_ increased salary of the curate would be 
_. taken from him, and he must return to his 


t 


-Such a 


mth attributed the present | : 


him to differ | 


former poverty, nde doting 


‘a benefit, but an injury, to that class 


the profession; so that,’ on ‘their account, 
he did not approve of the nreasvre. 
did not perceive that any notice was taken — 


of ‘curates ‘appointed by 


tors, who were equally. worth the at- 
tention of the legislature. He did” not 
know that any complaint had been made 
by curate’ themselves, nor had any peti- _ 
tion been presented, stating such griev- 
ances to that house ; and he h to be 
informed by two right rev. prelates ‘from 
Ireland, then present, if they knew that 
ceeding would meet with the 
of the Irish clergy. Hislord- 
ip concluded by moving, “That thé — 
Bill’be read a second time this day three 
The Earl of Suffolk rose for the purpose 
of making a few observations, in respect to - 
what had been stated by the noble viscount, 
concerning the situation’ of distressed 
curates. Two years ago he had interested 
himself on that subject, and had feceiv- . 
ed nearly two hundred’ lettérs from per- 
sons of that class of the proféssion, but‘he . 
had now lost them ; but there were state- 
ments amongst them, which would have 
caused a benevolent ‘heart to bleed: One 


of these letters accidentally was preserved _ 


(his ‘lordship here read it) 5 it stated that 
the rector possessed 1000/.-a-year, and did 
no duty ; he himself, the curate, had every 
Sunday’ to perform ‘at three places of 
public worship ; he had a family to sup- — 
port, and his’ salary was altogether 64/. 
year. His lordship also mentioned, thata 
a ore his son, Ww! 

the duties of a magistrate, and the nature 
of his that he a curate 
eo not far distant, the rector al- 


him 50 guineas a-year, but he took 


care to deduct five guineas annually to 
pay that proportion’of ‘his income duty 5 
and the commissioners, knowing he had 
salary, ordered him to pay 
another five guineas for his own r 
tax, so that he was in the actual enjoy- 
ment of no more than 40 guirieas per 
annum. The noble earl expressed him- 
self friendly to the principle of the bill. ° 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire considered - 
the present measure calculated to create 
t dissatisfaction and uneasiness amongst 


the beneficed clergy. He did’not'con- 


ceive that its‘advocates had made out a 
case, or that any evil was proved, calling 
for a remedy which 80 Vii affected ‘the 


3 
- 
; 
' 
j 
+ 
j 
4 
3 
Le 


recollected: that... 


security of church property. . The danger 
of precedent might unhappily be 
felt in-future times ; and it was impossible, 
a contemplation, not.to advert to 

~. the case of a compliance with the Catholic 
etitions—an occurrence to which he was 
means friendly, It was also to be 
collected that... advowsons, were now 
bought and sold in the same manner. as 
’ any other megociable property. With what 
justice Sn could the legislature call upon 

a beneficed clergyman, who had bought 
his living at a calculation of having the 
services of a curate at a certain price, to 


pay a.still larger Surely, it was in | 


such a case no slight violation of the secu- 
of property. lordship concluded 

by expressing, his determination to vote 
- for the amendment moved by his noble 


_, The Archbishop of Canterbury 
ious to convince house, that 
sure proposed was neither | 
OF 'the interests of 

the Church, abe Bower it gave to 
the bishops was,only similar to that with 
which’ they were invested in the earliest 
_ times of..the constitution of the Church. 
He cited the case of a bishop of Worcester, 
whe was rebuked by the Pope, for not 
allowing a sufficient. compensation to 
Vicars tem as. they -were 

ion, and subse ont 
at , such power. was vested .in the 
ordinary ;. and the very evil now. sought 
fo.Re redressed, was in.a great degree, to 
traced tu the enactment of a legislative 
rovision, which, for then per- 
A apparently wise, deprived the bishops 
of such power, and substituted an act.of 
‘parliament. as the mode, of regulation. 
e. right rev. prelate conclu by.,ob- 
serying, that he would-be the lastman.in 


felt anx- 


ressive jn its 


then designated in his, diocese... 


that house who. would: support the mea- 


‘sure, if it. in. the remetest degree trenched 
_ Mpon the security or interests.of the Esta- 
e. gave his support to the principle, he di 
mo “himself to accede to 
any one of its provisions. 
.. Lord Chancellor took 
tunity of saying; that it was his wish to 
_ gestore those powers which origin 


all 
were vested in the ordinary, and 0: which 
_ gn times of violence they.were deprived. | 
His, own opinion on this bill was in, unison | 


_ with the two decisions of the other house 
of parliament, anda previous-one of their 
but still, though he- supported 


‘the principle, he 


‘lates themselves occasioned. 


with the right) 
rey. prelate, who last spoke, in by no 
means pledging himself to its provisions, - 
The Earl of Lauderdale reprobated the 
measure. Jt violated the security of the 
property of the church, at the same time 
that it weakened the interests of religion, 
It was with young men.in that sacred call. 
ing as it was with those in the other re, 
ectable professions of life. _ Deprive 
each of the stimulus to proteedapal, ad- 
vancement and the to. honourable 
ambition, and the legislature woulddeaden 
their industry.and activity, both in the 
exertion of th , and the pra 
of the duties, which led to the highest — 
in and the other rofessions, 
applying that principle to the present —— 
bill, he-comtended. that to give the young 
curate such an actual provision for all the 
enjoyments ef life, as this bill gave, went 
to deaden every motive of fair ainbition, 
and every inducement by his 
exemplary exertions, the highest honours 
of recta He had a more paramount 
objection to this bill, inasmuch as it legis- 
lated on the morality of the country. "The 
unerring. testimony of experience cone . 
vinced him that such precepts were worse. 
act of parliament. ‘The natural instinct 
of. man led him to the fulfilment of his 
duties. The parent knew, and would prac, 
tise, his duties to his child ; so.would¢he — 
child to.bis parent ; but, introduce am act 
of parliament for such regulation, and its 
introduction. would not ail to dissolve the 
cement of the social feelings, and poison 
the very sources of human ays eh 
measure, as there was on their . 
ther addresses from curates, complaining 
of insufficient salaries, or from parsehianeey 
complaining of y in their 
rectors. » perhaps, the great 
of the evil would be found. in the 
quency of ordination, .and in..calling 
to that professionsuch numbers of young 
cleraynen as it was impossible to pror 
wide. for. In such case the evils. 
not to be visited on the beneficed clergy, 
bat should be attributed to that glut 
the commodity which the pre- 
posed the bill as laying a great weighton ~ 
the pr of small living, at the 
same time that it affected. the rector, 
with 20001. a-year, ina yery, trifling 
manner. 


question. was then. put, and the 


e talents, and the practice 


table 


ealso op- 


t 
| 
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‘house divided: For the armendment 17 ; 


HOUSE.OF LORDS. 


AGE Tuesday, June 2%. 

[Corares Resipener Lord 
Harrowby, pursuant to a notice which he 
ive yesterday, rose to submit a motion to 
ir lordships, which was suggested to 
him by some observations that been 
madeduring the discussion of this question. 
It was agreed, and seemed to be wished 
on alt hands, that something should be 
_ done towards improving the eondition of 
the inferior clergy. It had all along been 

__ his opinion, that the house was proceéedin 
tolegislate on a matter respecting whick 
they had nothing like adequate informa- 
tion before them. ‘This want ef due -in- 
formation he felt very anxious to supply ; 
and the object of his present motion was, 
te endeavour to ascertain the number of 
_livings which were under’ 1 50/. per annum. 
The noble lord then went into-a variety of 
calculations, grounded on former accounts 
 Jaid before the house, to shew what were 
the number of these livings ; how many of 
‘them did not exceed 30/.; how great 


Against it 30.—Majority 19. 


would be the amount of the sum necessary | 
to 1500. 
per annum ; and how leng ‘the period of 


to bring these sufall livings’ wp 


_ time, under the present circumstances, ne- 
cessaty for the attainment of that object. 
It was also an object’ with him to ascertain 
how many livings'were assisted by queen 
Antie’s bounty. ‘With a view to get at 
this’ object ‘(an act of parliament he did 
not think necessary to accomplish it), he 
should’ content himself now with moving 

_ att humble address'to his majesty, praying 
he would be cacwey pleased to direct 
that there be laid before that house an ac- 
count of the number of livings uider 1507. 


The Archbishop of Py 
thajks to the noble baron for the pains 
had taken ort this subject, and his readi- 
‘Ress to co-operate with him in the’ prose- 
"The Earl Of Moire aleo gave’ hie hearty 

concurrence to’ the declared 
_ that'no man’ could be more anxious than 
he was to sée the condition of the inferior 
clergy improved. It was not only the 
comfort of those respectable persons he 
_ had in view, but the improvement of the 
morals of the commonalty, which improve- 
ment was intimately connected with the 
ease‘ and‘ comifort of the clergy. ‘Perhaps, 


expressed. 


in addition to the information moved for 


by the noble baron, it might also be ex- 
| pedient to’have before the house anaccount 
| of the accumulation of the fonds, known 


by the name of. queen Anne’s bounty. ~ 
Lord Hawkesbury approved of the mo- 
tion, and assured his noble friend that 
every be done by him’to give 
effect to laudable intentions and en- 
deavours.—The question was then put aud 
agreed to.. After which the order of’ the 
day was read forthe house to resolve it- 
self into a committee on the bill, when _ 
Lord. Siémouth rose to move an instruc- 
tion to the committee.' In his opinion, 
whatever came under the description of 
the object which the bill had in vie 
might be embraced by it. Its object w 
to afford relief to resident curates, where 
that relief was justly required, and where 
it might be easily procured. His wish 
extend that relief to 
appointe. lay impropriators, and h 
lordship ed ‘with moving an in-- 
struction to the committee to that effect. © 
‘Lord Haw was sorry he could not 
assent to the pipet of his noble friend. 
Phat proposition broached an entire 
rinciple, which was not connected with - 
fhe present bill. It should therefore 
introduced in a separate bill, and’ stand 
upon its own merits. The principle of 
the present bill was not new, but had 
already been, twice at least, recognized 
and sanctioned by parliament. 
“The question was then put on lord Sid- 
mouth’s motion, and negatiyed ; after 
which, the house resolved itself into’ the 
committee on the bill. In the committee, 
a clause proposed by the earl of Moira, 
for rendering the curates aeting under the 
bill liable to penalties for dilapidations on 
the vic ‘houses, was opposed, on the — 
d that there was an action at ‘com-— 
mon law in such cases. On a division, . 


the clause was negatived by a majority of 


26° to 6,—Another division took’ place'on 
an’ amendment pi 
bishop of Canterbury, on the clause’ call- 

ing upon the bishop when assigning. to 

any curate the allowances under this bill, 

to assign the reasons on which he inter- © 
fered. " His grace stated, that though the . 
bishops were by the constitution respopisi- 

ble to the king, as the head of the church, | 
they were not’ under the controul of the 
privy council. ‘It was therefore unconsti-. 
tutional now to subject them to the autho- 
rity of that tribunal. ‘The amendment 
was supported by lord Hawkesbury, and 


new 


proposed by the arch- 
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by. the, lord. chancellor, who, ation 


though he allowed that the bishops were 


ary. cases responsible only. to the 
crown, maintained that whenextraordinary 


_ powers were given to them by. the leyisla- 


ture, there was.a right in the legislature to 
regulate and controul the exercise of those 
powers, On the division there appeared, 
For the amendment 15; Against it. 16.— 


After .some further conversation on. the 


provisions of the bill, it passed the com- 
ut any amendment. 


lay, June 29. 


Acr.] On the motion 


~ for going into a committee on this act, 


Lord Holland rose, and repeated his ob- 


.  Jections against inserting in this act the 


Grant to the college of Maynooth, and that 
do the East India. company. , The. change 
in the amount of the former grant, he saw 


no reason to justify. It was a, deviation 


. from the principle upon which, the grant 


had first been made, and upon which it had 


been augmented in the last session of. par- 


- Jiament. He wished to learn from the no- 


ble secretary of state, by what inducements. 


_ government had been led to diminish thé 
_ grant, and thus depart from the principle 

which _had first suggested it to 
_ tion of government, and the sanction of 


e adop- 


the ‘last session of parliament... That 
principle, the world knew, was the prin- 
ciple of so far conciliating the catholics 
a ledged, . that. 
the grant had in some pty Bi di- 
‘mminished ; but it was upon an understand- 


_ ‘ing that ‘no larger a sum should be granted 
: to complete the build-. 
then commenced at this. 
establishment. It was 


ings that were 

! originally intended 
that accommodation should be provided 
when it was proposed to at accom- 
unlimited extent, it was 


. thought proper to stop at what was first. 


-conceiv 


to be an‘adequate provision, 


_ “The Earl of Lauderdale reprobated the 


‘idea of circumscribing the privileges and 


_ powers of that house, by conforming to 
oy, understanding that might be supposed 


ave beeh agreed to in another place. 


‘There was no end to the extent to which} 


~ guch a mode of reasoning might be carried, 


_. if it was sufficient to say, that upon; an 


‘understanding between ministers in another 


adopted and inserted in the. Appropriation 
act, thus attempting to deprive their Jord. 
ships of the. exercise of their judgment on 
such a measure. 
Lord Hawkesbury disavowed any such 
design on his part, and only adverted to — 
the principle upon which the measure had 
elsewhere been. adopted, .and not to. ar 
particular understanding between indive 
duals of his majesty’s government on: the 
subject.—The bill was. then reported. 
Dutizs On going into.s 
bed 


.... | Committee upon this bi asi ie 
|. Lord. Holland. inveighed against the 
principle of this bill in.the severest terms, 


went to oppress those who were already 
labouring pc circumstances of distress 
and difficulty, by.increasing the dutieson | 
deeds of conveyance, which besides myst __ 
fall with peculiar hardship on the proprie- 
tors of land. The bill would also severely 
affect attorneys, and he should’ never ap- 
prove of any. principle of taxation, that 
tended to.press with pecolier weight on 
of the community, » . 
rd. Hawkesbury observed, that under 
the urgent exigencies of the present mo- 
ment, it was necessary to have recourse, to 
every .possible source of revenue, The 
principle of the present bill had long been — 
acknowledged and acted upon by. parlia- 
ment, and the increase of the duties inthe 
present instance was only a further exten. ~ 
sion of that principle. That principle.did _ 
not bear harder on the landed than on the* 
commercial. interest ; on the contrary, it 
must weigh heavier on the latter than, on 
the former, as transfers of property were 
more. frequent among commercial. men 
than among, landed proprietors... It more- 


over would. operate yon the buyer 
and the seller... 
Lords Rosslyn and Lauderdale contend- 


ed, on the contrary, that the hardships of 


the inc duty would fall almost en- 
tirely on t lier, who, from urgent cir- — 


cumstances was compelled to. transfer his 
property. Indeed, the principle of the bil 


was. in every respect iniquitous and unjust; 


bury, the house resolved itself into a. com- _ 
mittee, on the bill ;. after. which, the re . 
was received, and the bill was ordered to - 
be.read athird time to-morrow... 


HOUSE’OF COMMONS. 


(Ma. Davison.) Lord 4. 


place, such and such a measure was to be 


« 


Hamilton rose.to. put a question to the — 
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at: was. manifest that very great 
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ght hon. the chancellor of the exchequer; 

subject to which he had long since 
' ‘galled the attention of the house, and the 
prosecution of which he had on that occa- 
‘gion relinquished, in consequence ofan 
assurance given to him and to the public, 


hat the proper. steps.were in train for 


procuring justice to.the public. ‘The sub- 
ject he alluded to was, the matter of one 
of. the Reports of the commissioners of 
Military Inquiry, respecting the conduct 
of Mr, Alexander Davison. It was now 
nearly twelve months since he had re- 
. eeived the assurance that proper measures 

to -be pursued.on-this.head, and yet 
. @ll-that the house knew at present was, 
that an inquiry had been. instituted, and 
larities, to say the least, had been com- 

_ «mitted... The question he had to put was, 
to ascertain by the answer, to what extent 
the measures, which it might have been 
desirable to resort to, had been acted 
upon. If the answer he should receive 
should not prove satisfactory to him, he 

_ should feel it his duty, in an early part of 
-the next session, to bring the subject in 

~ some shape or other before the house. He 
had but one. more observation to:add to 
' what had. been stated, and which. was 
’ gather of a nature personal to himself. It 


oe had been intimated to him from several 
‘quarters, that, if he had not taken up the 
Matter, it would have been in the hands of 


others, who would not have lost sight of 


it; and consequently he was bound to- 


bring it under the consideration of the 

~The .Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
- not have the smallest objection to the pro- 
duction of the fullest’ information on the 
subject of the inquiry to which the noble 
“lord had alluded. noble lord could 
‘not. be unaware that a parliamentary com- 
: fnission had been appointed, to whom the 
whole-of .Mr. Davison’s accounts had,- in 


‘consequence, been. referred, That com-: 


mission fms made Re- 
\ ports upon subject-of. the inquiry in- 
trusted to. them, to. the Treasury, which 
gegularly submitted these. Re to the 
law advisers of the crown for their opinion, 
‘De, foun ereon. a u 
_ some’ of them that the thes 
_ sufficient ;. w others, on the contrary, 
was considered that. a) legal demand 


"existed on the part. of the natjon,,, to be 


Recovered by civil process ; and in every 


[logs 
the party;-as was eustomary im all private 
transactions, for payment of the sum de- — 
manded before: the commencemént of a 

civil suit, with directions, in case of non- | 
compliance with the application, to resort - 
to legal process: As the inquifies were 

still in prosecution; the noble lord might, 

rin the next session, if he desited: infor 
mation upon.'the subject, apply to the 


would then be in such.a state as to. allow of 
the whole proceedings being laid before 
parliament. . For the present, he was sure 
the noble lord would not expect him to 
explain further; but of this he could assure 
that noble lord,'that the subject had never 
been lost sight of by his majesty’s mi- 
[Finance Commirree.] Mr. Bankes pre- 
sented from the bar the Third Report of 
the Committee of Finance. Onthe report . 
having been read, the eset aye Tose to 
move that it do lie on the table, but before 
he should make that proposition;--he felt 
it necessary to address an observation or 
two to the house. | He hoped that.igentle- 
men would not be alarmed at the enor- 
mous mass of papers which he had brought 
up, because under the instructions which 
had been given to the committee, he had 
the returns upon which the Report. of tl 
committee founded:. Only a small 
art, however, of -the papers re the 
ouse, would be necessary tobe printed, 
and he trusted, from the part: he had taken 
in the discussions respecting the ‘printing 
of papers, that the house would give. him 
credit for not wishing to have more:printed 
than were absolutely necessary to put the 
house in possession of the subject. . It was 
only a small part therefore of the: papers 
which he thad brought that he-should 
move to be printed. .-On presenting a 
Report, which had occupied so large apor- - 
tion of the attention-of the committee, he — 
was afraid that the house might ,suppdse 
that much time had been lost in preparing : 
it. But he could:say, as well for himself, 
/as.on the part of-the other members of the 
‘committee, that they had not been prwrgn 
in their. duty. :The delay; and of | 
some months, in presenting the Re 
had arisen from the.contrariety of opinion 
which had taken place in the committee, — 
| owing perhaps to. its’ being composed of 
too. numergus an assemblage. of members. 
If it should, be. the pleasure of the: house, 
that the committee should be renewed in 
| another: session, it. would: be a question, 


treasury, and he hadno doubt the business 
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posed-of so 
- was the only Report which the committee 


_ the business relating to the Pay office, and 
jeets were also under’ the consideration of 


day last. As to the report which the Com- 


he had only to say, that’ “it was less satis- 
to himself, than the report which a 
few days‘since he had to lay upon 


should be disappointed oy its contents, he 


from a smaller number of the members 


- dental'to all large assemblies, and with- 


productive of poblic good. | 


then-conehided by moving, that the Report 
do fe onthe table, and be printed. 


founded upon the experience of the. pré 
sent session, whether it ought to be Lae 
a number. Though this 


had presented in the mt session, he 
assured the house that they had attended 
to other subjects; upon which they had 
made some progress, though under the in- 
struction given to them by the house, they 
had looked upon themselves as bound to 
suspend such poe nae in order to make up 
this Report. They bad made progyess in 


the War office accounts; but.as these sub- 


the commissioners, they deemed it expe- 
dient to wait till these commissioners should 
‘make a Report upon these heads, a report 
which had been presented only on Satur- 


‘mittee of Firance now made to the house, 


the table of the house ; and if gentlemen 


expected a few 
since to-have presented a report in a 

shape which ‘was consistent with his own. 
ishes. ‘Some alterations, however, had 
been made in p 
some omrigsions; but he did not mean to 
complain of that. It might have arisen 


could assure them he h 


having attended . towards the close of the | 
session, than in the earlier part of it, when 
the original form of the report had been 

‘to, Such a circumstance was inci- 


out complaiming of it, he stated the fact 
only for the guidance of the house, when 
the question concerning the revival of the 
committee should come under their con- 
sideration. Whatever might be thought 
of the report’ which he had pt oneal he 
had acted undera sanction of the majority 
of the ‘committee present when it was 
finally: voted. the whole, however, 
it would be found tocontain much useful 


all events, he was happy that this part of | 
the labours of the committee had been 
t to atermination. The hon. gent. 


Mr. : coincided with the hon. 


gentleman in e+ thing he liad asserted, 
with respect tie ‘assiduity: with whieh 


of that report, and | 
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bers of the committee, had discharged'tie 


trust committed to them. He should have __ 
confined himself to this corroboration 
the statement of the hon. chairman ofthe 
comniittee, if he had not felt:it necessary” 
from what had fallen from him on other | 

topics, to adda few observations inorder 
to ‘obviate any misconception with regard | 


to what had passed in'the committee. The 


sages of the original report’ pre oe 


out. As to the alterations, he shouldo 


serve, that when the report had beety first 
committee, most important 
ifferences' prevailed ting several 

passages in it, and one passage had beet’ 
carried in-that instance only by a majority 
of one. Upon that oceasion, notice had 
been given, that, on the second reading of = 
the , stage understoad on ‘alP hands 
to be designed 
an alteration would be proposed. Some — 
alterations were: on’ that oceasion carried 
by a small, others by a great majority of 
the committee, and others, again unanié . 
mously, and this at’a meeting called by 
the chairman in the regular way, andes 
ceded to by those presént when the'ad- 
journment’ of the roceedings was pro 
posed. At a meeting so adjourned, the — 
amendment to’ which the hon. gentleman 
had alluded, had’ been earried. other 
passage to which the hon. ge 
alluded had been left out of the report: — 
From the 7 nce which the horiour 


able member attached to these p aon 


the house might suppose that they were of 
very great consequence, and front what’ — 
had been insinuated out of doors, if would - 

seem as if the committee was dis; eo 
delinquents. ‘But the hewse 


would be surprised when he: explained’ to 


them the ‘real state of the case. “The ork 4 


ginal report stated, if not in terms, at least’ 


in substance; that all sinecure places ouglit : 


to be abolished, with few exceptions; and — 
the amendmént was, that the emoliments ~ 


of some sinecure places ought to be dim 
nished, and‘ that otliers should be abolisli- 


ed. Wher he’tated this, he was convinced 
that the house would not consider the dif 


ference of such importance, nor that mach 


weight was toi be attached’ to the circum 
stance of the original passage ‘having been 
in the first instance carried by a majority’. 

of one. The House ‘was left in the same 
situation’ with respect’ to! the confse it 


the hon. gefitlenian’ and. the ‘other’ mem- 


might think proper to pursue, by the 


~ 


@ revision of the report, 


te. 
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| amendment as by the original passage, 
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nolefinite line. was_ pointed out in 
_ either, and it remained for the house 
eventually to determine itself. ia to’ 
the: other passage, to. which, as hav. 
bee left out the hon. g had allud 
he rather thought that it was the passage 
which related to the increase of the influ- 
‘ence of the crown., One objection to that 
passage was, that whilst it enumerated all 
fe. circumstances which had increased the 


- jnfluence of the crown, it omitted these by 
__qvhich the influence of the crown had been 
diminished. It was his opinion, at least, 
that if that subject were to be introduced 
at all into the report, all the circumstances 
on. both sides ought to have been noticed. 
But there was a still stronger objection to 


dhe passage. ‘The object of the appoint- 
ment of oH committee was, not to 
into the increase or diminution of the in- 
fluence. of the crown, but to investigate 
the circumstances of the public expendi- 
tare, and to. report how far public 
might be a in that expenditure. Hi 
was sorry to take up the time of the house 
between the merits .of the origina) report 
the alterations which had been made 
in it, But he .should be glad if every 
amendment,.that bad been proposed, and 
every. question that had been discussed in 
” the committee, were before the house, and 
he was. confident that the house would 
concur in every alteration which had been 


H. Thornton ‘was anxious, that this 
subject. should be fully explained to the 
house. He had risen to support the state- 
ment that had been made by the chairman 
of the committee, and, tu prevent any im- 
proper impression, being..made: by _.the 
statement of the learned who 
had just sat dowa. That learned gentle- 
man seemed to think, that the difference 

Detween the passages. of the original xe- 
port and the alterations made in it, was 
wholly, unimportant, whereas, for his owa 
part, he.thought it by no. means trifling or 
unimportant. As the report stood a week 
ago, it enprened a wish to retain those 
' sinecure, places which were ne to 
- the dignity of the crown, and went.on to 
_ state, that the remainder, with few excep- 
tions, ought to be abolished... In this pas- 
sage, the committee expressed a decided 
opinion upon the principle of sinecures. 
Kt recognized the principle of the former 
committee in reserving these siae-. 
cures, which would be the remuneration 
_ Of great public services, and for which, if 
‘Rot ceserved, a provision should be substi- 


quire | 


of the lee Mr. Dalrymple. (1102 


rinciple against sinecures in general.— 
The amendment, on the contrary, stated 
only that some sinecures ought to be re- 
trenched, and others, 
containi inion against t n 
ag places. yoo the 
other passage which had been alladed to, 
that was not of so much consequence. The 
increase of the, influence of the crown had 
only been introduced to meet an argument 
against retrenchment, that would lessen 
that influence, by shewing that if it should 
be diminished by such retrenchment, it 
had been increased in other respects 
The Report was then ordered to lie on the 
table. On the motion for its being printed, 

Mr. Horner said, he should be: glad to 
know precisely what parts were intended 
to be printed, and what to be left out. It 
seemed now doubly nec from the 
account they had just heard of the dif- 


| ference of opinion in the Committee, that 


the house should have as much as possible . 
before them, in order to be able to form 
a judgment for themselves. ot 
Mr. Bankes replied, that whatever dif- 
ference of opinion there might have been 
on other subjects, there had been none as - 
to the selection of the particular documents _ 
necessary to be printen along with the re- 
port. Every information would be before . 
the house, and a catalogue of the papers — 
not required to be printed, but which were — 
laid on the table, would be added, so that 


those papers might at any time be referred 


[Dismassat or. tHe tare Mr. Datayue 
Lord H, Petty, understanding 

no objection would be made to his motion, 
after paying a high tribute to the science 
and services of the late Mr. Andrew Dal- 
rymple, who had been offered pension 
equal to his salary as Hydrographer to the 

| Admiralty if he would resign, and on his 
tefusal had been peremptorily dismissed 
his office, which circumstance had acce-. 
lerated his death, moved for a copy of a 
Letter of the lords of the admiralty dis- 
missing the late Andrew Dalrymple 
from his office of Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty, =... - 
Mr. R. Ward had. no objection whatever 
to the production of this and every other 
document connected with the subject, and 
went along with the noble lord in bearing 
| testimeny to the merits and services of the 
gentleman whose removal was the object 


that 


= tuted out of the public funds. of the coun- 
is | try, whilst at the same time it asserted a ss 
| 
| 
| 
made j 
| A 
of the moble lord’s motion. could 


could not get 


_ dered, 1..< A Return of t 


particularly, in each 


stealing-in a sh 
_ the amount of -five shillings, and of those 
- committed for stealing ina dwelling-house 
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assure ‘that noble lord, that the present 
Board of Admiralty felt'as forcibly’ as he 
could, what'was 'due'to that “gentleman’s 
genius and services. ‘But the'real state of 
the case was, that for ‘several months be- 
fore his dismissal, the Board of Admiralt 
him to comply with their 
most direct orders. © If they directed him 
to supply a particular map or chart to a 
articular vessel, he replied with’ written 
ios, containing reasons for his not com- 
plying, ‘which’ the Board of Admi 


- could not countenance, and this he had 
done latterly in terms’ so offensive as to 


call for. some decisive measure on their 
ome He had never heard of any offer of 
tis full. salary to that gentleman, but the 


: letter requiring him to retire,without ad- 
_ Verting in'the slightest degree to his nume- 


rous acts of disobedience, was couched in 
the softest terms, and’ secured to him the 
usual portion of salary retained by public 
officers, on retiring from office. 

After a few words from Mr. Horner in 


- praise of Mr. and from lord 


. Petty:and Mr.’ Ward, the ‘motion was 


suffered to lie over for to-morrow, to give 


the latter an opportunity -of considerin 
how far the circumstances of the case cou 
be brought under the consideration of the 


then On- the motion ‘of sir S. 
Romilly, the following rs: Were or- 
number of 
persons, male or female, committed to the 


several — in England and Wales for 


trial at different sessions and assizes 
in the years 1800, 1, 2,°3, 4, 5, 6, and 
7; distinguishing the crimes with which 
they were respectively charged, and the 
numbers severally acquitted, 
or dischartged_ proclamation, or 

reason bill being found 
them, and the-sentences of such as were 


convicted,; and. distinguishing also the 
numbers of those capitally convicted, who 


have been executed ; and distinguishin 
; the number 
persons, male or female, committed for pri- 


or warehouse to 


and of 


to the amount of forty shilli 
cloth from 


those committed for stealing 


” bleaching grounds to the amount of ten 


shillings, and. the numbers indicted for 


such several: offences,:and the. numbers 


convicted. capitally upon. such, indict- 


ments, and the numbers of those'so capi-. 
billy convicted who have been executed | 


in each of such years.—2. A Réturgp 
,the number of persons, male or female; com: 
titted to the several goals in England and 
Wales fortrial at the several quarter sessiony 
in the said years, distinguishing the crimes 
with which they were respectively charg. 
ed,:and the’ numbers severally convicted, 
acquitted, or discharged upon’ proclama. 
tion, or by reason of there ered 
any bills found against them ; ‘together 
with the sentences of such as were’ con. - 
victed.—3.-A Return of the number of 
persons, male or female, ‘who received 
‘sentence of transportation at the different. 
sessions, assizes, and in 
England and Wales in the said years, dig 
tinguishing the numbers transported for 7 
or 14 years, or for life—4. A Return of: 
‘the number of persons, male or female; 
who have been’ transported as criminals 
to New South Wales since the first estas 
blishment of the colony ; specifying the 
term for which each person was transport: . 
ed, the date and place of the conviction; — 
and the time of, embarkation for’ ‘New 
South Wales.—5. A Return of the number — 
_of persons who, being under sentence of 
transportation, have, in “each ‘year sineé 
the year 1780, died in the‘hulks.” 
[Hype Park.] Huskisson pres 
sented an account of the Land» Revenues _ 
of the crown ; on the motion that it do ~ 
‘lie on the table, 
Mr. Windham, not sure that the 
was within the cognizance of the house, — 
et considered it well worth its attention. 
e had heard lately that it was in contem- 
plation to extend the buildings (which haa 
already been carried too far), still further . 
into Hyde park. Any contraction of that 
scene of public exercise and recreation 
would be extremely injurious to the nae F. 
and comforts this great 
metropolis ; ar ou e was not pres 
‘to tity upon this 
ject, as a representative of the people, he 
was entitled to bring a matter of so much - 
importance ‘to their health and interests — 
under the consideration of parliament.’ 
The. Chancellor of the Exchequer was at 4 
loss to know what the right hon.. genti 
meant. He was not aware that the house — 
could. interfere with the disposal of thé — 
property of the crown, where an improve _ 
-ment was intended. When the-right hon, 
gent. should give notice of this' motion, — 
then the house could judge of the question «” 
in some tangible’shape.’ It could-scarcely 


be the right hon. gent.’s opinion, that nd - 


subject to which -he was about to allude 
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jmp it: was be made,!ior lodge 
puttin the royal: domains, tillreportedupon 
special committee of that house. Some 
buildings had during the present. adminis- 
tration ‘been erectedvin a corner ofthe 
park, not much used for the: recreation of 
the public, whieh*had: led to But 
assure’ that’ right hon. gent., that 
knew:of-no design: to.extend ‘the build- 

. Windham did not ‘impute blame to 
any set-of ‘men, ‘but still: contended, ‘that 
this was an‘ interesting subject, and-desery- 
ing the-attention of 
Creevey’ corroborated what: had 


fallen: from his right: hon. friend,’ and: as- 
serted’ that had: taken 
ce between several of the nobility and 
r. Fordyee,;: onthe subject: these 
‘buildings, and that Mr: Fordyce had been | 


the crown; that they should be: dllowed to 
build the houses they’ proposed. If the |: 
‘of the encroachment were once. 


ished; the ' public would, in the end, 
be excluded: from’ the park. This! was.a. 
‘fit object of ‘the attention of that» house. 
‘Besides, the recommendation might: be’ a. 
‘matter of favouritism, of which that house. 
should'be' jealous, therefore gave 
ticé; that he should move for copies of the 
‘correspondence-he had alluded tor 
| "Phie Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated . 
only, that‘he knew of no-plan for extend- 
ing buildings‘so to contract the park. 
the ‘treasury to have superior buildings, in, 
place of ‘ones‘now exist) 


"Mev Biddulph observed, that if-the plan | P 


‘were'to stop there- it might not-be-so. ob- 
jectionable. But ‘he ‘assured the-house ‘he: 
had heard, in’ a casuab:conversation con-| 
‘cerning improvement, ‘of a plan for sur- 
Younding the parks with’a belt ‘of -houses,: 
‘the profits of which would defray the ex- 
suitable ‘king’ ‘of this’ country, 
‘to'reside in.’ § 
Sir F. Burdett-had not‘heard: of any: of 
the plans alfuded ‘to bythe hon. gent. who. 
had’ just sat’ down, ‘and confident he’ was,, 
that they would not be®eountenaniced ‘in 
‘any quarter.’ 'The'access-to the parks was 
80 essential to the health’ and recreation of 
people of this great metropolis, that: 
‘any beginning of encroachment ought* to. 
‘De resisted. If it’ was intended only ‘to 
‘erect buildings’ on ‘the site ‘of ‘the! riding 


some). 


house; ‘he'shduld say that the riding house 
Vor. XI. : 


took up but: avsmalk:i space, whereas the 
mansion-and offices 'of;a ‘nobleman would 
extend over/a.considerable spaces) 
:#luskisson observed, that there could 
not be,any.dangerof favouritism,ior: of 4 
beneficial grant to.the individual now, in 
any. case.of a.demise from the crown: “The 
surveyor: of crown lands, was b: 
law, obliged to report the value of the land 
to. be demised; estimated by .professianal 
surveyors, upomoath;'to, the treasury, “As 
to thei ‘which had gone abroad, they 
were idle rumours, for which there'was 9 
foundation. He certainly had heard‘some 
which had .'‘not even the ¢olour of prdbal 
bility, sach as that lord Ponsonby. vo othet 
noble the individuals 
who. were to have the privilege ‘of erectin 


; ‘ 


{Same Durizs On the motion 
for:the third reading-of this bill, 
The Earl of Suffolk:rose to: express“ his 
the ptinciple of the bill, 
of the-hardships to which it would ex. 
pose persons ‘already labouring under 
multiplicity of distresses.. |The noble! earl 
instanced ‘the case of some tenants of his 
own;upon whom he: knew ‘it: 
with peculiar’ severity, 
. The Earl of Lauderdale would not detain 
their Jerdships with a repetition of the ob> 
jections to. the principle of the bill; which 
che conti to: consider .as: most: iniqui- 
tous.|: : He should: then,: however, ‘in: the 
‘most. regular and public manner, enter his. 
protest. against it.) 
- The Duke of Norfolk did not rise toop- 
the bill... Burdened.as' the country 
already was with a load of taxes, its situa- 
tion. was perhaps such’»as, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, to call for: and justi 
some-addition.to that burden. His ‘obj 
rivilege of a peer of parliament, andoffey 
which the present’ posture of ‘affairs sug- 
to ms mind. He hoped it might'n 
be deemed irregular or unparliamentary to 
offer that advicey and put’a few questions 
to his majesty’s government, at a moment 
when parliament was : voting ‘supplies: for 


the current services of the year. In stating, 


however, his opinion to the house, it waa 
by no:means: his wish to draw any answets 
from the ministers which they should not 
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indeed, he:looked for no:answers.ot observa+ 


- tionsatall respecting the subjects he should 


Dungy were: 


per means of promoting and ensuri 


touch upon,.unless:his. majesty’s ministers 
thought it consistent with «their. duty and 
the present critical affairs, to enter 
into some’ explanationiof them: The poi 
to. which: he. obviously: alluded, on 
-which the attention most 
present situation of ‘Spai 
he foulest perhdy, the most,cruel.o 
sion, had; displayed 
Spai »toadegree unparalleled, he believed, | 
any age or! country... These.excesses 
had. :fired the: Spaniards. with becoming 
indignation and:resentment, and they were | 
now endeavouring to.resist the power which | 
‘was preparing to overwhelm them. «Such 
a spectacle must at all times.be interesting | 
to Englishmen ; it-must be peculiarly | 
so at the present moment. There was no 
man but must wish.success to a generous: 
people the glorious’ 
cause.of the maintenance of their independ- 
ence ; no'man, he owas: sure,’ could more 
cordially wish them success than he did, 
or would more willingly concur-in the; pro 
that. 
success, But what were the best madeand 
-the proper conditions by which Spain could: 


 dbe assisted? He did not pretend to know 


the.) particular :cireumstances which | 
Spain was placcd,. or the. degree of haope, 


might be entertained of the suceess of’ 


_ those who were endeavouring to resist the 


sternestityranny, instigated by the most des-. 
erate ambition, that ever was atte to 
, exercises by any: potentate over the:in-; 


dependence:of nations.:; Louis it-was. 


true, aspired to universal.monarchy;-butin 
milder way, ‘and with means ‘Jess: terri-: 


forniidable:abilities, and more 


-accumulated forces; were now to be 
tended against, and:\the issue -was. ofthe 
shighestimoment, only Spain, bat-to. 
this: country, to; Europe, and the world. 
What imajesty’s 
‘prepared.to act at-so critical.a juncture, he. 


gould met eonjecture.; They shad) atopre-, 
sent anvthis 


/country delegates the | 


who. seemed ‘deter- 


gined:to stem: the; torrent. 


might be: enabled to collect:the best infor- 


i which they 
were to 4wept: into :servitude. From 
these, .and sources, he hoped- they 


mation of the real istate.of that ‘country, 


- gwhich.so -bold::and 
ight be; attended. With such information 


struggle 


duct? ‘This was the point whi ited 
anxiety. Would they hold out encoy 
ment and assistance to the:Spaniards ; 
were now in. arms: against ithe invader 
before they saw any form: of .govermment 
‘established inthe country with which they 
could. -communicate? Would they«make 


sly | common caus¢ with: the! patriots of Spain, 


before they ascertained the principlesupon . 
which they were :acting,» and ends 
«which they were endeavouring to a¢com- 
splish 2. He could. not, think. at \politiovt 
embark in such a cause,  without,seme 
revious knowledge of the designsof + 

Spanish’ patriots, without some moreidefi- 
nite determination of the. grounds;upgn 
which’ they: .were proceeding to.acte»;He 
ihaped ministers would, in the present 
take a. lesson from past A 
recollect the result. of the interference,of 
this .country in La-Vendee. . He felt, it: bis 
duty to throw ‘out: these hints, without 
pecting any detailed explanation: ofimhat 
might be'the views and, intentions. of 
majesty’s governmenti—He now begge 
leave to trouble their lordships with.a word 
.or two about. Sweden. The‘situation of 
‘that kingdom and of its sovereign was.also. 
highly interesting; respecting the issueof 
the struggle which that gallant prince was 
making against the common oppresgop,; 
contessed he had his fears. Still, he should 
{have our best: assistance, as.if our hopes of 
final. success were most sanguine: Suh 
an.example.was to be. supported and up- 
held. But should that. spirited. sovere 
‘be also.doomed:to yield, we 
inattentive to the-fate that was $0. 
kingdom. If it was to be portioned out, 
‘should not this.country look to:the interests 
.of Denmark, to the; future views, ofthe 
ogreat northern power, and:;to the attempts 
that might, still. be made to. assert the in- 
-dependance of the north of Europe 
hostility to, Denmark could not. bevery 
-keen:t:- we: should,.even. be; disposed,to 
‘take the.amende, honorable to. her.for 
chedpast, and rather,;contemplate what 
conciliation and future friendship might 
netfegt; than. what,might gratify present 
chpetility. He whpuyld, trouble; their Jord- 
ships. no, furtherytbut only hape, that ip 
veXpressing’ these. his sentiments. on, the 


{-Present, occasion, she, not been guilty 


Hawkesbury gave’ fall credjt.to.the 
veanditl and:circumspect; mariner inwhieh 
the noble duke had deliveréd his, opinions 


-apon points of,such delicacy... The noble 
ke was perfectly regular in, the mode he 


i 


\ 
| 
and -of. the, probability::of success: wit 
ore ‘what: would ‘be ‘their. con-. 


“PARL. DEBATES, oft Spain tthd Sieden. 
‘not now: 
‘example of his noble friend near-him, and. 
‘shortly.express' his Opinion-of the present. 
-aspect of.affairs. What was the extent of 


were to be granted tovhis majesty,‘ it. was. 


doubtless open to every noble lond:to. 


vise how. those grants ought to be applied. 
Jnvadverting. to the points ‘to which the 
noble duke had more ;particularly directed. 
the attention of the house, their lordships 


be sensible that his observations must 


be very general, and that owing to ‘the 
and delicate of the 
subject, he could not at present. enter into 
any detailed explanations.. With respect 
to Spain; the . people that coantry ‘had 
manifested. a spirit and determination. to 
resist the attempts of their invaders, which 
would have done honour to the most. glo- 
rious periods of their history, and which 
‘were net tobe expected under the 
pressuré- of such, formidable, difficulties. 
Such. scene, every man in that house, 
everyman in the country, musthail with 
the liveliest satisfaction ; and,what every 
generous heart: must wish should be done 
in. support. of so’ glorious a cause, his ma- 
jesty ‘suninisters would feel it their/duty 
todo, With regard to what information 
they bad received of ‘the designs or the 
hopes of those brave and ,resolute men, 
who; in defence, of their. country’s inde- 
pendance, were, exposing themselves to 
every thing which a powerful and sangui- 
nary tyrant. could. devise andy inflict, .it 
could’ not be expected.-he should now 
unfold it....His majesty’s ministers were 


fully. sensible, of the extreme importance 


of this event ; and he trusted they would 
be found to have acted accordingly.—The 
situation of Sweden was certainly the next 


in interest and importance, and . towards 


the. monarck of that kingdom, whose: gal- 
lant exertions so justly claimed our warm- 
est. wishes and admiration, the conduct ‘of 
trusted, ap to be without reproac 

‘When the freely to unfold , the 
principles and. the views which had guided 


that conduct, whenever that moment ar- 


rived,he should not shrink from. that in- 
quiry; but on the contrary, be most for- 
ward and eager to court He hoped, 
that, under. circumstances like the present, 
che'should be ,expected to enter into 


any details, but be.allowed to expect that 


their lordships:might be :assured that his 
Majesty’s government would neglect no- 


 ithing: which the nature of the circum- 


stances, both of this and of other countries, 
‘Might suggest and require. 
site Holland still retained. his objections 


to the bill, on which, however, he should 


again-dwell, but rather follow the. 


the meanis‘of the Spanish: patriots, or what. 


‘their future views respecting, a change in: 
their-government; he did. not to 
be accurately informed Of 

that actuated them he had.no doubt; and; 


the spirit; 
from. the nature. of ‘the country, and ‘the 


vesources which that spirit would. supply, 
willingly took..the ‘most, auspicious, 


omens. held outa prospect, of things 


which authorized the best. hopes;:.and he. 


anxiously expected it would be improved, 
and taken advantage of... Much would, 
depend upon the spirit and the views wit 

which the government, of this, country. 
would now act towards Spain. His advice 
was, that their spiritshould. be most liberal, 
their views mest explicit, . their objects 
most distinct, and most plainly understood. 
If they attempted at all to assist the efforts 
of Spain to resist her invaders, théy should 
broadly explain, not only what, they in- 
tended to do, but also what.they did not 
intend to: do. Above all, they should 


‘convince the Spaniards, that in. assisting 


them we had no private interests to. pro= 
mote, no selfish -objects to attain, no 
favourite forms of government to. pre- 
scribe, no commercial advantage to re- 
quire, no exclusive partialities to insist on 5 
that we disinterestedly assisted Spain .to 
achieve what the Spanish people were 
hazarding. every thing to accomplish; - 
that we were consequently willing to 
guarantee the integrity of.the Spanish em- 
pire, and to: negotiate; with any form of 
government which the Spanish people were 
disposed..to. adopt, or with any family: 
which they might choose to cail tothe 
throne, if. they decided on a monarchical 
form, whether limited or. unlimited. Nos 
a moment should be lost in laying down 
agreements of that mature. The time. for 
acting was..the present. moment,.and: his 
would be seriously 
responsible, if, for any petty consider, 
ations, such as alluded to, the 
opportunity sheuld. be lost... He should 
again repeat, that the ground of,co-ope- — 
ration and assistance between. the two 
countries; should be: broad, liberal, and 
thoroughly. understood:on both sides. - 
.. The Duke of Norfolk could by no means 


assent to. a (principle. 


noble friend;, he meant the guaranteeing 
the integrity of the. Spanish empire. He 
considered the Spanish possessions in South 
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country. ‘Tt was, therefore, forthe 
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PARLE 
Aiticricd ais: tose from the present monrent,'| did} could give-it bis 
severed: for tver from ithe _as his'objections 


govern~ 
countty, & commercial and: 
nation, t6 watch ‘the Tall of ‘the 
Spanish’ ‘colonies. not’ other 


wise look with’sdourity | the 

the British intgrests'in ‘thiat 

|. over which ‘he: 


Billwas' then read a'third'timie, 
Park] Earl’ Growenor: pose 
l the attention of the ‘house 
rumours'that’ had gone. ‘abroad, of an i 
tetition to erect’a number of *buildi 
ds to obstruct the view’ of the park; 
contribtited 'so the jpleasure’ and’ 
the’ health ‘of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, while it would’ materially injare'the 
property of‘several individuals. He was'at 
. loss what - mode ‘adépt, in “order to’ 
bring the ‘imuatter under their lérdships’ 
consideration ; but a8 it regarded ‘the wel- 
fare of the’ public, he thiftk ‘thee’ was 
some ‘mode or other’ it'to'the 
consideration’ ‘of parliament. ithe 
“The ‘Lord Chancellor and’ the: of 
insisted that ‘it'was highly’ wn 
parliamentary to‘interfete inthe’ 
concerns df the’crown: "The dike of Nor 
folk: observed; that’if the noble ‘lord’should 
hereafter éonttive to ‘britig'ithe 
beftre'the house, Ke would’ pledge’ hintself 
to prove that public were’ more ‘ititer: 
ésted in the property: Gf thie'crown than if 
thie property of any individuals, - 


Dice. ori the 

rof for ‘te thi of 
bi" 

Burl of shire bis 


to the dt ‘some length. 

"Lord ‘Harrowby sap ad the’ bill 
formet debate. 

amply for ‘very degree « ofthe 
therh 'to maiiitain the respect: 

ability and dignity Of 

ters" bit “he ‘was "inch afraid this bill 
would ahiswer’ the “end. which ‘it # 
osed: ‘foresaw it woul 

méting” the interests 

*yather ‘tend to injure therm 
en the Residence wil passed tliat hotive, | 

it proposed by ‘a ‘short Clatise; to 
a ptovision’ for edrates that 

Gause!hdd’ been ‘per: 
the to blatiie 4s other person 
the’ failure’ of ‘that: élause.’ 

(thie: present “bill: 


| to' the’ contest'by't 


confasion, distrust, atid jealousy.” 


| edn: what he conceived 
wish the reverend bench 


opinions on: iit, whieh: 
cul fail 0 have 
Aoi 
1, rosé and:said; that the 


as to furnish a safficieht number 
stances by: which ‘any ‘eriterin ‘for judge 
ment /could: be ‘established. He won 
however, assure ‘their lordships;’ 
Wasa’ measure 'to which be had*paid great 
attention; with a view of extending 
relief; comfort, and ‘convenience possible 
to those ‘nieritorions dnd ‘active ‘labourers 
in’the vineyard ‘for ‘whom 
intended ‘by the present measure’s ‘here | 
gtetted, However, that the ‘bill inits/pree 
sent form ‘was ‘completely inadequate: 


accomplish the’ object whieh their lords 


had in ‘view, and, above:all, that: 
not Have ‘that immediate ‘beneficial. 
effect expectéd'by ‘the ‘liberal and humane’ 
fight reverend) prelate, who ‘chiefly 
ported Pheit' Jordships must be aware’ 
that: n “eould tend "so 
the ‘atid ‘Maintenance “of the: 
established’ religion as union améngst 
clergy)! This was’ ah dbject so desirable,’ 
that e éll' wisher the’ chatch 
féel’s ‘ly — 
ortit; ne 
of this Bill “went intfoduce under! the 
sanction of the ‘The curatesnd 
the*rector would’ ‘be set'at variance inthe 
first instafice; and 
of appeal; ‘so’ that’ from beginning to’ énd 
He’ cer 
tainly “wis Cds ed 
towards the classes ihe 
clergy; but until’ sonie effectual plan-should 
be introduced for afording them 
Nt order of thi bis DRE 
‘Bishéps’ 
inthis of 
‘Bistiop*of 
which he félt’of dissettin ng 
him to be in that’ he 
pott'to this he 


te 
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be that right.hom. andileamed gent. 


| sions.em, Mor but 


inthe: forthe. resi 
: hadex ‘declared ‘that 
a better should ‘be:made. for the 
-eurates, a subsequent nieasure, 
 4yndercthat amptession he 
that Bilbo: Wher that: 
the chouse: of olords, a clause ‘to .mdke a 
better provision ifor. curates was then ipro- 
the: noble and:Jearned ‘lord: was 
@neéf those who-particularly objected ‘to 
he:thought the present bill ought. 


in :ordeér -that:a proper iprovisi 


abody of the: clergy as the curates. | 
| he Bishop-of London bore-testimony to 
what had been urged by» lord: 
_ ‘by’saying, that he dind himself, ‘when the 
- sResidence bill was ‘before. the -house, pro- 
the ‘clause in favour:of ‘the:curates 
which had: been alluded to ; and he recol- 
‘lected, that the noble and learned lord had 
‘then »particalarty: obj ected >to ‘it, on the 
‘be ‘the object of 
e’bill.-Ithad now: béemintroduced 
separate bill, and-he thought that: bill 
play for if it did not, he was afraid 
‘this would: be: thie: last be at- 
etn sted. 
eLord Ghancélion said; ‘that! thas-called 
he must beg leave to few words. 
relausevalladed’ to, and: which had’ 
-brought in-by the‘tev.prélate who; spoke 
rand he: d‘alre mentioned it. this 
(evening, ‘and itaken» ‘to -himself:on 
‘He very: mach wished 
Residénce bill-should pass, and: hée:and 
vother'noble ‘lords‘who ‘thought with him, 
‘were apprehénsive that if that. clause: was 
tacked: to it, the? bill would» be lost. He 
-owned* they bhaid been omistaken, but: ithat 
the-reak:cause oftheir objections: He 
sobsétved-his noble friend | (lord “Hawkes- | 
whatvhe:said, 
 tmeantivim dodbt-of what he said, he-woul 
emlotebear!it ; already, :expressly 


“mentioned the’ circumstance either | 


_ noble lord: or the’ rev. :prelate had:al, 
the clause in question. ‘The nobl 
sdidy that a’ right hon» and:learned } of 
‘who! brought inthe Residence: bil 
‘himself that a/ separate bi 
brought in: for therbetter provi- | 
osion Oficurates: If: any: 


man could: 


| not even the hi 


ithe clauses which hethoug 


. | entertained? for. prevail.en ‘him 
| to countenance :measure, which, imshis 
conscience, he believed to,-be so 
awith: vexatious and }mischievous 
The Archbishop of 
ted |-he-was perfecthy satisfied ‘the priti- 
ciple of the bill, but there ‘were. some a, 
would (be. 
tended. with injurious » iad 
introduce vexation estd mischief; 
therefore vote that:the bill :be. 
The question being called for, he Bi 
rejected without,a division. 
the qnes-. 
‘tien, hat :the Appropriation 
third ‘time, 
Lord Holland objected, 40 it on sthe 
ground he: had ‘done: yesterday, relative to 


-the alteration in the grant to Maynooth 


College. 
Lord. Hawhesbury, for the reasons he-had 
before assigned. defended-the alteration. 
The Duke of ‘Bedford condemned the :al- 


iteration inthe: 
‘The Earl of; ile termed. it; -agias- 
row-minded, “parsimonious saying; and 


expressed their ,wishes that,\all. terms,ef 
sasperity| against the)Catholics should the. 
-avoided, as wellasevery, thing that might 
tend>to irritation among them, they: 

have coupled two such ‘transactions, as-the 


psending back:to-Ireland, ‘loaded with ho- 


-nours, a/man, ‘who; had-in a: most. illiberal. 
manner always: shewn, ‘himself, a),bitter 
enemy of the: Catholics, »and this, paltay 
psaving of them 
the bettereducating, at priests 

-superintend the religion of .the .great 
'mass.of the people. ;;which, takenctegether, 
his opinion, to. cause 
greatest i Bilbstas then ‘read 
a third times... 


TION Bict,)::On‘the third reading of this. 
Bill, the followi t was entered 
upon the Journals of their Jordships: viz. . 

Dissentient, 1st.” when we. 
consider that theprice of wheat was not. 
higher: than. 72s.-penquantér; norcthe price 
/mere than,40s. enythe 
Mays about: whieh: time .itowns firstpto- 
}posed'to stop’ the: distilleries, 


notion..of: 
city, iand that..the price ofsaheat owas 


espectand.aflection he 


was sorry to find, ‘that after,ministers.had 


ii ibn; and: give add security to.4 
established church. base od: 

d 0 ‘supp 0 rted the bill, 
; 
: 

- 


¥ 


sof .time the prohibi- 


__ ful ;-independ 


of 


tion, iraposed in 801, was done away 
‘by the legislatpre ; is obvious that th 
‘measure 


re proceeds 
different ‘from ‘those ‘prohibitions: 


-ewere enforced .in the 35th, 36th;-and 41st: 


‘spears of his majesty’s reign.—Because;:as 


we learn from: the Report of the’ Com- 
mittee, communicated to this house by the, 


house of commons, that this measure was 


fecommended witha view to. apply: as 
relief} us possible to the case of. 


est: India: planters,’ and that nothing 


induced-them to propose 'a measure so hurt- 
of that consideration, we 
_ feel it our duty: te protest against a: prin- 
_-ciple so novel and dangerous as. 


to’ the distresses of any 
cr 


Sother of the community.—Because 
we see great reason to reprobate; in the 
“strongest terms, that principle of.commer- 
cial islation, now for the;:first’ time 

_- adopted, which sanctions the temporar 
relief of those who have embarked:their 
Capital incone branch of industry, by: im- 
posing: hardships on those whose capital is 
“engaged in: promoting the hational praspe- 
_-rity-through the means of another branch 
industry.——It appears to us, that, if the 
‘price-of cotton goods were at any time re- 
low, the abundance of the 
in band, that they were sold at a loss 
the manvfacturers, it would be a system 
‘mew: and injurious to prohibit, on:that ac- 


\@Ount, certain classes of the community 


i 


disc 


vfrom wearing woollen cloth: Yetit is upon 
“this principle that the industry .of ‘the 
farmer, whose-exertions are generally ac- 
kniowledged to be the most beneficial to 
the “community, is: now to’ be. depressed, 
- for the purpose of affording an-uncertain, 
at best, a temporary relief to the 
Surrork and Berks, 


» 
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<Pumtsuments Army.) 


‘Burdett rose, ‘and shortly observed, 
that the object of ‘his motion was, for the 
‘purpose’ of. bringing regalarly before the 


” 


to Belof: the first importance, and | 


-upan ‘grounds 


; lant his: decided: 
inthe evidence “before: them could have 


that of 
_ «alepriving the agricelturist. of ‘the: benefit 
ba he demand created by 
the distilleries, for the sole’ purpose.of a 


diers,: 


ussion: of the house in thé course of 
the next'session,' ‘a: matter-which ‘he con- 


Returns‘of -all Cor. 
tenced and - inflicted: during ‘the last::ten 
“years, ending on-the-Ist) of Jano'1808; iq 
‘every regiment of ‘Re 
‘visons;. ‘and. Artillery specifying: the 


Secretary. at: War. tose. to. give the 
-ed that the: house would coincide with»him 
in the vote he should give. « He wowldsagt 


jenter into: much 
ject, as the hon. baronet:had»not- prefaced 


-hon. baronet himself, whether- ‘any. 


he was that: it 
could: produce ‘no good,::and might» 

-duce great. evil.» Our this: 
‘would: have opposed the motion; ¢venaif 
the return moved for had -been\a;simple 


all: the members. Althdugh’ 

} when it was discussed  iricidentally,'yet-he 
should now repeat, that there. was nothing 
discipline, and: by:a particular 
dn the field than’ those who .Were:notiso 
disciplined. If this; then, were to:be:con- 


sidered as a.general.: truth, he saw no. rea- 


‘such an enemy asave have now to-contend 


being 


| the individual member who, brough 


‘whether, onthe other hand, they. were: not 


ent ‘opon:the-sub- 


‘his motion many: 
he would.appeal’ to the:house and: tothe 


which had already: been discussed incident: 
i moving ‘That: 

there be laid before house; earlyin 

the next session of parliament, Regimental 


gulars, Militia;iGar 


lashes.given at one or: more périodsi? 


consequences were likely to: result 
“such a ‘motion, at:this« particular ;time? 


paper, which was-already.in 
ready. given his opinion:on: the subject 
which history made more evidentthan 
that.a: body of men:subjected: to \military 
-law, :were much more to be depended on 


‘son why, at the present moment, and-with 


tfor- 
ward such »thotions, to!consider whether. 
} they-could: be productive of any'goodjand 


{likely preducesmuch.: mischief.-No 
member rising to speak, 


with, that the discipline: which had so long 
subsisted inthe British-army should'now _ 
be shaken. :- It appeared. to him that great. 
oe evil might: be! ced: from this: question 3 
i the’ common:sole | 
was»petfectly aware:of the 
compétence ‘of | the housé:to discuss this or 
- }any other subjectiwhich should be-brought 
betore:! them relative ito’ the>army, asvit 
competent to:.them: to address“his 
majesty on:all such subjects; but; atthe 
| same time; it would be: for the discretion 
of the: house, and also for the discretionof 


tary at War. He was extremely surprised 
at: the manner: in; which his motion had 
-peen received ‘by ‘that. xight hon:. gentle- 
man, ‘as it appeared to him, that'a matter 
of geeater importance,’ or:more|peculiarly 
‘jmpértant in the: present times, could not 
possibly be submitted to(the-consideration 


a the house. would do | 
t 


ill by the country ,-and that they would do 
i ‘by its. gallant ‘army. if they were to 
leave; out, of their consideration. entirely 
the sufferings to. which that,army, and the 
‘individuals. that. composed. it, were-dai! 
If. this consideration was-at 
times due to the army, it was more pecu- 
liarly to it at a time when it comprised 
_ go. considerable a portion of our popula- 
tion, and when, by the institution, of’ the 
_Apcal Militia, eyery man; 10, was 
affected by the military code of the coun- 
try.—He did not think that considerations 
of that natare should; be answered) by-oltl 
trite observations,, of :military, discipline 
being a necessary thing, and of disciplined 
troops being better than. those. that were 
undisciplined. Sueh general-observations 
were not.of. weight enough, to be entitled 
to. put, a’ stop to all discussion upon the 
“subject... tothe objection,of the, great 
difficulty , in, obtaining, such returns, }. he 
could not but conceive that. those returns 
could be easily, procured from every regi- 
ment, in. ‘they service. ,.As, to. the igre 
_ danger thai there: ves epee to. be in 
parliament meddling: at all with. the dis- 
of the army,, be was enabled, in 
support of, his own, opinion, to cite the au- 
thority of Mr. Justice, Blackstone, ;who in 
ing of the Mutiny, Act, said, 
the Mutiny Act was.an‘act hastily penned, 
and he wished that it should be, some. time 
oranother, submitted ,to, the deliberate 


consideration of parliament.’’; It was:not, 


therefore, extraordinary that he, should 
view, the; subject in, the; same. light that 


ackstone viewed it, or that he,should | 


‘think that this was atime peculiarly|proper 
for sucha considcration. “When the whole 
population of the country. were becoming 


. po 
‘Inilitary,,and perhaps.,ought.. to, become 


military, at such a time.it was peculiarly 
necessary that the military code should be 
made, as. congenial. to, the -feelings of /the 
Nation, as. was consistent with, the proper 
_ ends of military, discipline., He could, not 
what objection. there, was te produc- 
Ing information, upon; the subject, as) the 
house would; haye \afterwards: the power 


dhe (1118 
of determining, according to theit discres 


+ | tion, updém the: information received. 


If the: information was laid before ithe 
house,:»and the house, upon deliberate 
consideration; ‘found‘that the systenr’ of 
corporal ‘puniishment:could not ‘be ri 
of, 1t- would at least’-be'satisfactory to the 
public to know; thatthe:subject’ had oecu- 
pied the serionsattention of the legislature. 
t might, perhaps, be-found; thatthe sys- 
tem was: atleast capable’ of: receiving a 
good deal of modification atid ‘that it 
should hot be left: to: the: ¢aprice;.‘ folly} 
or accidental disposition ‘and character‘of 
mind: of particular commanders, what -pu> 
nishnient those underthein command were 
to be subject It well: known in 
the.army, that'under one/ officer corporal 
unishments were seldom or never known 
a regiment but» that ‘wheri thie \same 
regiment ‘under of 
another officer, they became frequent. . Is 
was in vain ‘to 'say: that «character of 
the English soldiers made the frequency 
of those punishments necessary 5 for it was 
well known, that ‘some. officers,! much >to 
their ‘credit, preserved! ;the ‘discipline : of 
their: regiments,’ and ‘increased. their. re- 


putation, without often’ recurring; to: this - 


mode of punishment; whereas there were 
other off 

practised, and it: was; not remarked: that 
their, regiments were much; | improved b 


it. He should not hesitate toxname'a par- 


ticular, regiment. in, illustnation his 
argument; The 15th Light Dragoons had 
tormerly gained reputation for. discipline 
at home,: and good: conduct when 
abroad.| It had, as he, understobd, »beén 
for ‘nearly eight years under.the command 
of an officer who Was not fond-of inflicting 
punishments,-and: in: the space of 
eight years there had been,' as under: 
stood, but six:corporal punishments. in the 


giment, which was at that time remask- 


for its; discipline and good conduct. 
That, régiment ‘had, however, ‘now ‘got 
another commander, (the duke of Cumber- 
land) ;. and while. it was. under his com: 
mand, he was informed, that there had been 
no less than 80 punishments in less than:half 
that period. ; and ‘he; was; told that: the 
regiment: was likely;to be spoiled.: He. 
thought it was most evident. that soldiers 
should, not Jeft, in’ this respect, to the 
caprice or accidental. character: of the dif- 
ferent individuals..who should happen: :to 
command it..; The -right’ hon. secretary 
said, that discipline must be kept up inan 


army, sathiswee@ thingwhich every body 


id 

. 


cers, ‘underswhom. it ‘was much - 


Burdett tose, im reply to what 
fallen:from: the right. hon. ha Bente 
| 
4 | 
| 
1 | | 
| 
ré 
; | 
| | 
‘ 


The motion 


ofthe lash, The'‘enemy' with 
whoa we were contending, ‘had ‘also disci- 
lined wrmies, ‘although 
ich disgracefal merits in’ his armies: 
He would: ‘not believe that there was’ 
thing in'the character of 
_ which required -a' much greater severity: of 
treatment ‘than’ any other army, ‘Perhaps 
the exéeption of the Russian army. 
havin ‘conceived: that | this 
a ‘to-bring forward such 
against the hon. ‘baronet, as ‘their’ vi 
upon almost every subject were so totally 
different, that was scarcely’a point | 
of coincidence. He wondered, however, 
that if the hon: near felt the subject of 
to great 
over it unti the session ‘was just upon the 
close, Wf the returns could be made, and 
it appeared: ‘that punishments were fre- 
quent, that would not support the argu- 
— of the hon. baronet, as it would bea 
‘ofthe existence of offence 
¢ impropriety of the punishment. 
of Nac hen. baronet, connected 
with ‘observations “he ‘had ‘formerly 
shade, did ‘look dike’ a settled’and 
matic! intention to:bring the military ‘code 
of! the ‘country’ into” disrepute, the 
_ French ‘codes’ to: which ‘he ‘appeared +6 
«great a preference, ' the officers 
ment of: death, any soldier whom he 
should | have committed afi 
offence that‘ideserved it; When they 
not 'be so corporal punish- 
ment existed in-our army, it was’ because 
Eaglish code ino matt’s life or per- 
vould be'touched or shaken’ without 
thedecision competent tribunal. ‘The 
honibardnet:had, however; found’an°op= | to’ 
unity that punishments | a 
depended’ on” the’ caprice, 
folty, passion: of commanding vers, 
and to: mention the name of an illustrious 
‘wommander. must have known, how- 
ever; that no man could ‘be punished in 
the ariny, bat by thesentence of a ‘court- 
martial, the imiembers of which were-upion 
shiei oaths,” House might therefore 
judge with what degree liberality end 
eandonr ‘it 'wasthat- he drew ‘his 
from ‘what‘he had‘ stated to "have taken 
place ‘in ‘one’ particular tegiment." 
must “regiments of 


there‘ were no | tic 


English soldiers 


he should have slept. 


e hone 


Baronet alluded to; and 
omthataccount the punistithents inighy 
more numerous. 
‘the feelings of the house; andthé:- 
probation they ‘would express 
on. He conceived ‘the statement’ was" 
most injurious misre esentation: of: 
military ¢ode. ‘No ‘soldiers exceljed: 
En soldiers!” in 'their attachment?’ 
viking, “and “their. fidelity 
country, ‘or who: testified it more, 
their fidelity and attachment were puts: 
the test. was suite: that ‘the “majority: 
of that house, andthe great’ mass’ of’ wie: 
with established discipline! 
¢ Warrender ‘was of 
that the it ‘vigour of the military eode” 
ought not to beapplied. to the local ‘militiat 
But with*vespect ‘to’ its application 
army” he differed widely frowy the 
hon. baronet; as ‘he did almost on 
thing he” before the: house. 
was' not only by the’ prévious ‘form of 
court martial that the ‘arbitrary infliction | 
of punishment was gdarded against; 
by the inspection ‘of the visiting general 
officers, who’ were to see the regimetital - 
returns of the courts martial,” of the (pa 
nishments that should have taken placé > 
and of the degree and mantier i which: 
those punishments should have been exes: 
of all whieh particulars the 
mander in chieftequired ‘particular 


| be made” to whim. “The general 


e Companies, 
‘to ‘complain’ 
Wi aibthes checks ‘there ‘bene: 
of wanton or’ capricious? 
The’ use’ of ‘the cane’ was enti 
laid’ aside’ in consequence of the denut 
ation of ‘his’ ‘thajesty’s severe 
peta ht it necessary to state these facts, ° 
the public’ mind ‘from receiving 
alse imptession on @ “mnditter 
Lord ‘Folkestone orted ‘the motions 
the ‘hon: baronet. agreed ‘entirely*i 
noble’ lord’ on the’character of English so . 
diers ; but he’thought that'very eulogrotit 


was an argument in favour of the’ motion, — 


as it thewed that such men did not'deserve 
tobe’ subjected ‘to more disgratefal 
severe punishments, than’ were 


the other armies’ of the world. 


He | lerd; however, tad To" fea 
against°the “motion ‘of the: hon. 


‘buf? other! ‘armies ‘kept tip! the 
| 
\ 


although: -he had made comments 
his speech: If bythe returns moved. 
it should appear that those punish- 
ments. were not very frequent, and ‘that 
were administered in'a'steady, even, 


course of justice, then the production of | 


“guch a return would be the best: answer 
‘that. could be given to the speech of the 
worthy baronet. If, on the:contrary, it 
appeared: (as he believed no gentleman 
. out-of that house would deny), that the 
‘system of punishment was by no means 


yniform or regular, but was different. in. 


,one regiment from another, and in: the 
same regiment, when it changed its com- 
‘‘mander, he thought it was evident that 
- that was not an equal or impartial code, 
and ‘that the system ought to be reformed 
or. modified. The object. of the motion 
was.to find out, the manner in which this 
military code was exercised. It was well 

_ known that every regiment was subject to 
the same military code, and. yet, if this 
code in some’ regiments, or under some 
officers, should be. found infinitely more 


gevere than in others, it was necessary 


ay those. regiments, and the army at 


ge, from the consequences of the caprice. 


ef individual officers. 

_ Mr. Windham. did not conceive that such 
return would enable the house to form.a 
correct judgment on the subject. It ap- 
peared to him that the: principal thing 
which was to protect the soldier. :from ca~ 
pricious punishment, was. effected in this 
country by making a court-martial neces- 
_ sary before punishment could:be inflicted. 
He thought that by the’French code, the 
soldier was more exposed to capricious 
_ punishment, as he bad not the benefit of a 
- trial.’ He hoped. that the evil would be 
corrected in a gradual manner ; and he 
thought that. it would be best efieeted by 
countenancing those officers who kept up 
the discipline of their regiments without. 
making those. punishments often neces- 
sary, and by discountenancing those who 
only preserved the discipline of their 
regiments by the freq and severity 
of corporal punishments. He thought the 
feelings of the officers, and the. fashion of 
the service, would do more to diminish 
these punishments, than could safely be 
done by the legislature... 
. Earl Temple said,. that his principal ob- 
jection to the’ motion was, that it might at 
the present moment. do: harm, and that it 
could: not,do .good. If the motion was 

. agreed to at the close of the. session, it 
_ would hold out hopes and expectations to 

Vou, XI. 
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the soldiers, which would probably. be dis- 
appointed: He therefore thought it would 
do no good to turn the attention of the 
legislature to the subject ; but that. it 

might doa greatdeal of good, to have the 
attention of the different commanding offi- 


subject. In that point of view only it 
appeared to him that good could result 
from the agitation of this question.’ Per- 


might, by consulting together upon the 
would be equally effectual in keeping up 
the discipline of those regiments; without 
being so obnoxious to the feelings of men 


ever, that the motion of the hon. baronet 
had justly subjected him to any ; 
as it was notorious that the punishment of 
the lash was much less frequent in foreign 
armies than in ours. Ci 

Mr. Lockhart was decidedly adverse to 


groans of the sufferers, without. giving the 
evidence upon which they received their 
sentences. Corporal punishment was not - 
peculiar te the army, but might be in- 
flicted by the sentence of the judges for 


soldier had, in addition to the court-martial 
that tried him, the advantage of an appeal 
to the commander in chief, who might 

order a general court-martial, and he had 
actually known a case where a:soldier had- 
obtained a new trial upon such an appeal, 


—Majority 73. 

[Hype Park.) Mr. Tose, i= 
consequence of the notice he had given, 
for the purpose of bringing before the 


endeavour to impress upon the house the 
great advantages which the population 
of this vast metropolisderived from having. 
access to the three Parks. It was, there- 
fore, a subject of considerable regret to- 
him, to find there was a plan. in contem- 


ark to private edifices. It was a very. 
ungracious thing in any officer: to recom- 
mend to his majesty that certain parts of 
it should be granted out for such purposes: 
He would not deny that the king had ‘the 
right of doing -so; but when it was con- 
sidered that within these few years ‘the 


cers directed to the consideration of the © 


‘haps the different commanding officers 


in general. He did not concerve, how- 


the production of sich returns; -They - 
would be only giving to the house the. — 


various offences at. the common law. A. 


and was acquitted—The house then 'di- 
vided: For the motion 4; Againstit77> 


house. the intended encroachments in Hyde - 
Park. It~would be unnecessary for him'to 


for devoting a great part of Hyde. 


Public had paid no less than 71,000/; for’ 
=, 


= 


* 
| 
i 4 
4 \ 
‘ 


.. severed in, he wished the chancellor 


493) 


the improvement vetnent of the Parks, he could 
hot help thinking that they had a pret 


_good claim to the use of them-at.least.. I 
was said that the proposed plan would 
extend only to eight houses, but if the 
buildings were once begun, he was con- 

_ vinced the.system would go on. ‘These 
eight houses would not be the Jast. When 

-. on @ former evening he ‘made use of the 
word ‘ favouritism,’ he did not mean to 

imply that any 
shewn by the Crown Surveyor; but he 
certainly did. mean to say, that an im- 
pore preference was likely to be given 
y that person, and that some individuals 
nearly connected with him were-to obtain 
“that preference. It was rio excuse to say, 
that persons whose political opinions did 
not accord with those of that gentleman, 
were also to obtain of ‘the same 
kind. The object. of his motion was the 
roductioni of the correspondence between 
r.Fordyce and the lords of the Treasury, 
for the purpose of procuring their consent 

- to theleases which he was about to:execute. 
Should the .correspondence. be: granted to 
him, it was his intention to follow it up 

_ by an address to his majesty, praying that 
he would be graciously pleased wwilisive 
Hyde Park in its present state. 

Mr. ‘Tracey seconded the mo- 
tion.” He censured the plan. of curtailing 
Hyde Park ; but if the measuré was per- 
the 
_ exchequer would include him among those 
. ‘to whom lots were to be given.» ~ 
The Chancellor of the Exc observed, 
that: no ground: had been laid for the 
motion, and that it would ill become the 
house to. interpose between his majesty 
. and the exercise of one of his'undoubted 
rights. It was to be presumed that on this 
eccasion he would act with the same bene- 

* ficence and conscientious regard to the 

interests and convenience of his subjects 
that had marked the whole’ of ‘his’reign. 

_ "There was‘no reason to ‘suppose his ma- 
make any improper grants. 
The plan, in fact, had not yet been sub- 

mitted to him.’ It was only a few. days 

ago that it was laid before ‘the’ Treasury. 

ith what propriety, therefore, in this 
stage of the business, could the hon: mem- 
ber call upon the house to interfere ? 

There was\ no intention to convert the 

~ Park into a town, and for any 9 oe of 
sordid gain to turn that which was now 


used: for recreation into streets. . Such 
" @ project would meet, and deservedly, with 
_ general ‘reptobation. But he could not 
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litical favouritism was 


call upon his: majesty to refrain fromthe 
moderate exercise of an undoubted right, — 
As to favouritism, he would assure 
hon. gent. it was not intended to givean 
undue preference to’ ‘any person. The 
grants were to be the subject fair 
open competition; and they who might 
succeed’ in obtaining them, would: find, 
that they occupied. the «most i 
houses, by far, in the metropolis. Ashe. 
had before observed, no case had been 
made out, and ‘he must, therefore, oppose 
Mr. Windham contended, that. this was 
‘a subject, of all others, fit for the inte 
sition of the house, and that this was prée- — 
cisely the moment when it should inters 
pose. The plan,-it appeared, was almost. 


not address his majesty now; they would 
have no other opportunity of doing so, 
By the time they next met, the houses 
probably would be half built, or, at least; 
so far advanced as to render it impossible 
to discontinue the plan. Against the plan 


| he must enter his protest. He was not: 


uite sure that his majest ssessed the 
of disposing of the ape the way 
p d. It would be a satisfaction to 
im to know how the crown and ‘thé 
public stood in that respect, and whether 
it had not given up the right which it was - 
now intended to assert, in consequence of 
the payment from the Consolidated Fund, 
It was idle to suppose the plan would not 
on if it were once begun, and thatit 
would be limited to eight. houses. ‘These 
houses’ would go on, rating witli 
other houses, until it would be no longer 
a ‘park. » Indeed, it could scarcely’ be 
called so at present, for it'was almost 
vested with houses. On oné side there 
was ‘Knightsbridge, grown into a_considers 


was also 8 ane ‘town starting up on thé 
‘northern side. Now, if in addition to thesé 
a of houses be 
_ power ‘of vegetation would be completely 
The ‘park would no longer 
be that scene of health and recreation it 
formerly was. It was a’ saying of lord 
Chatham, that the parks were the lungs of. 


effectual for the destruction of ‘these lungs 
than the a plan.. The great in- 
crease of the metropolis might be attribut- 
ed to the ‘desire which every mai felfto 
t as it were into the countty ;to goa 


ittle further towards it than his neighbour. 


7 


what grounds that house could 


expensive: 


completely arranged, and if the housedid | 


able town; on another, Kensington: Theré 


London. He could devise no méans more 


see_upon 
| 
x 
\ 
| 


"that «would: be derived from it.- He was 
that this discussion had: taken: place, 


swith: grottos and temples, but here was a 


gtHyde-park to see nothing but houses, 
' geen enough of these in the course of his 


contracted, and he trusted that this 


of marking out 
_ “There were but few marks of royal splen- 


think-so lowly of St. James’s as others, 


¢ right hon. friend, he would. only trouble 


seompare 
‘ ~The plan, he understood, was to erect a 
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plan to decorate a park with houses ; as if 
@ citizen, who should leave Whitechapel on 
_g Sunday evening to get a little fresh air, 
‘would feel much gratified when he arrived 


-He would most probably think that he had 
walk, Hyde park would not admit of be- 


decorating it, by setting few 

1 houses in the midst of it, would be 
.abandoned.- He was glad of an opportu- 
ese consequences. 


dour in the metropolis. . Though he did 


stil he must say, that if it.did not look 
ike a palace, it did not look like any 
thing else: certainly, not like a private 
house. That and the parks were the only 
signs that London was ever used as .a 
_royal residence. He protested therefore, 
against any project: intended to convert 
these into.a source of emolument. The 
inconvenience that would result from it 
would:infinitely outweigh any advantage 


would not: be without its use, if it should 
prevent the execution of a plan which, to . 
speak: of its consequences.in the mildest . 
way, must at least produce very cousidera- 
- Mr: Sheridan. said, that agreeing as he 
did. in every word which fell his 


the-house with a few words... It was well 
known that he was extremely anxious to | 
‘promote the improvement. of ‘the metro- 
. polis, and particularly of the city of West- 
minster ;. but:in<all the plans» which: he | 
had supported and recommended in that |. 
view, it was a principle with him not to crib 
‘one inch from:any of the parks. He could 
“Mot conceive upon what grounds: it was, |. 
that the surveyor of. the.crown lands sup- } 
posed. his. majesty would: give. his con- 
currence to-so ridiculous and unjust a plan, 
“as that in.contemplation. The park was 
already sufficiently encroached upon. Ha- 
-milton-place was, both an encroachment 
-and a nuisance. . He had been to visit it 
. that morning; and such a gibbet-like erec- 
_tion he never saw. It was all angles and 
jections, . There was also that heavy 

p, Bathurst _House,. which he could 

to. nothing but a: tub of :brick. 
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number of houses parallel with Park-lane, 
“but. to: build only opposite mean and low 
houses. 
dear to the 
mansions. of 
‘were’ to those noblemen? ‘Did he not, in 
fact; pay an.additional price for the view 
as well as his wealthier neighbour, and 
why was he to be-deprived of it? If this 
plan, were carried into effect, the pro- 
prietors of these new houses would natu- 
rally throw their best rooms towards the 
park, and put their stables and other nui- 
sances towards Park-lane. It would be a — 
less ‘objectionable plan to build on 
sides of Rotten-row, that gentlemen might 
take their ‘morning rides there, and have © 
the advantage of being _— at by the 
f 


But was not the mean house as 
roprietor, as the splendid 
s Grosvenor and Petre 


h 


ladies in the balconies. the right hon. 
gentleman would have the candour to as- 


sure the house that nothing further would 


be done in.this business until the next 
session, he :would recommend his hon. 
friend to withdraw his motion. Before he . 
sat down, he would. embrace the oppor- 
tunity of apprising the house, that in the | 
course of the next session it was his inten- _ 
tion to bring forward the motion re 
ing the improvement of the metropolis, of © 
which he had given notice two years ago, 
but. which he afterwards dropped in con- 
sequence of. some objections on the score 
of economy from. the administration with 
which he wasthen'connected. 
Mr. Creevey: professed his willingness 
withdraw his. motion upon the assurance | 
‘by his right hon. friend.* 
e Chancellor of the Exch said, that 
consistently with his duty, and the view he 
took of the subject, he would give no such 
assurance, 
~ Mr. Huskisson said, that so far from the 
plan-being completely arranged, he had 
only heard of it about aweek ago. 
division then took place: Ayes 23 ; 
Noes 36.—Majority against the motion 13. 


_ HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, July. 

[Orpers Councu.] Lord Holland 
wished to be informed whether any en- 
gagement had yet been entered into with 
ac to give effect on their part to the 
Orders in Council. A noble friend of his 
(lord Grenville) had formerly given notice 
of a motion to address his majesty to re- 
those Orders, but had been induced 
to. withdraw it in consequence of the ne- 


-gociations that: were pending. Although 


q 
‘ 
> 
, 
‘ 
‘ 
- 
2 
a 


i ~ 


that a b liberal potic: 


_ Independence. 


return to Spain. 
‘the policy of waiti 
vernment was established in Spain; 


sions which then took place. 


ances had been received from the court 
of Stockholm, of the disposition of that 
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mo motion to.that-effect: had, on that ac- 
count, since been made; he still retained 
_ his former opinion with respect to the im- 
_ policy and injustice of those Orders.. As 
the case at present stood, the execution of 

_ them rested with his majesty’s ministers, 
-in.whom he could have very little: confi- 
dence. . They had the power of suspend- 
ing, their execution in: certain cases, by 
of granting licences; and was 
ahxious to know what policy in this res- 
pect it was intended to adopt towards 
Spain... He did not: wish to extort. from 

ministers any answer that it. might be im- 
proper to give; but he trusted that the 
narrow policy of selling licences would not 

- be adopted upon the present:occasion, but 
would 
mark the conduct of his. majesty’s minis- 
ters with respect to the Spanish nation ; 

and in this view, it might be expedient to 
revoke, the Orders in-Council, so far as re- 
garded the ports of thatcountry. He 
could not help again adverting to the ex- 

- pediency of issuing a Declaration, stating 
4m an open. and manly manner our views. 
with respect to Spain, and pur determina- 
‘tion to assist them, without intermixing 
any selfish objects in the recovery of their 
He had heard that the 
Spanish prisoners had been released,. and 
he applauded it as a wise and liberal act. 

_ He thought, however, that it ought to have 
- been accompanied by a declaration of our 
Motives for doing so, which would have 
had a much better effect in Spain than the 
mere act itself, or than what the: released 
prisoners could be enabled to state on-their 
He could not: agree in 
until.a regular go- 

t 
- Taust rather be the result. of the .present 
_ struggle for their independence, than pre- 
cede it. “In-the.case of the revolution in 
- England, ‘at the time of the landing of the 

_ prince of Orange, James II. having -abdi- 
cated the throne, there was no regular go- 
‘vernment left; the establishment of a new 
‘gevernmentt was the result’ of the discus- 
Upon. this 
subject he-felt, in common with every 
-in the-country,:the greatest anxiety as to. 
result; and a great anxiety ‘also to 
» Aenow; as far as it could: with propriety be. 

Iksnewn, what line of policy ministers would 


‘d Hawkesbury said, with respect to 
Sweden, that the .most satisfactory assu- 


which had been 
Council. 
question respecting these Orders,.as it had 
been argued over and over again 3 but he 
-would merely state, that his opinion with 
respect to the policy and expediency ‘of 
‘that measure, remained the same ashe had 


noble: lord: seemed to misapprehend: the 
policy ‘of the system adopted under'the 


majesty, and to countries occupied by:their 
arms. With respect to Spain, the ‘prison- 


assure-the noble lord, that it was the’ wish 
of bis: majesty’s ministers to give every 
_assistance to the Spanish -nation that: was 
consistent with the utmost generosity: and 


feelings or selfish objects; every assistanee 
that could tend to insure.to them: success 
inthe glorious stru sh. 
were now engaged.  It-was the sentiment 


that eve 


which they were now ‘engaged, and: his 
majesty’s ministers were disposed to render 
that assistance in the spirit of generosity 
and. liberality, and with a hope:thatst 
might lead to that ultimate success whidh. 
it was the wish of every man in the’ coun- 


from that. congeniality of sentiment which 
chad for centuries ‘existed between: Spain 


proofs:had been derived from the: secent 
communication with the Spanish nation, 


-rence of sentiment, the congeniality. whieh 


cited a strong additional interest in. the 
event of the struggle. 
The Earl of 

former statement of the noble secretar: of 
state, with respect to the disposition 


system adopted in the Orders in Council, 


treaty. would chave been signed, which 


might have been laid on the table ofthe 


court to give every effect to 

our Ordersin 
He. would. not now argue ‘the 


had so long existed still remained, and:ex- 


dale advetted to a 


repeatedly expressed in that house: «The 


Orders; inasmuch.as it was merely intend. 
ed to.extend it to powers at war with:his 


ers, as stated’ by the noble lord, hadbeen 
released, and upon that subject he could 
liberality, without intermixing any. partial 
in which:.they 
of every man in the country, whatever — 
might be his opinions upon other s Gy 


possible: assistance should: be 
given to the Spaniards in the: contest'in . 


try: should be the result. ‘The present ie 
tuation of Spain derived additional interest® 


and this country, and of which additional — 


Their wars had no reference to any diffe- 


the . 
court of. Stockholm to give effect'to the 


and observed, that it might have beenex-' 
pected by this time that some engagement 
would have been entered into, or that some | 


-house, and which would have: been a-bet- 
:ter proof of the dispositions of that court, — 


2 
‘ 
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With ct to the effect of those Orders, 
-qhe’complained that the returns which had 
been some time since moved for, of the 

- exports and imports at different ports, had 
not yet been laid before the house, so that 

" they were unable to judge of the effect of 
those Orders upon the trade of the coun- 
try but from those papers not being laid 
‘ ‘ypon-the table, they ‘had at least a right 
to suspect, that they were not: favourable 


tothe: conclusion which. ministers wished 


todraw from the operation: of those Or- 


Lord Holland observed, that the noble 
secretary of state appeared to have mis- 
conceived a part of what he had said with 
respect to the operation of the Orders in 
Council on*our intercourse with Spain. 
Spain, in her present anomalous state, was 
not, it was true, an enemy ; but ‘still she 
‘could not be considered as a neutral, and 
thus, under the operations of the Orders 
in Council, her ports would be blockaded 
with respect to the rest of the world. What 
‘he was. therefore anxious to learn from 
“ministers was, whether they intended to 
- deal, upon this occasion, in the ‘sale of 
dicences, which he considered a narrow 
and unwise policy ; and whether they in- 
tended: to revoke those Orders as far as 
“they regarded the portsofSpain: = 
sf The 1 of Lauderdale adverted to the 
document _— the table, ‘containing a 
statement of the exports imports at 
the port of London for the quarter ending 
the 5th of April 1808, to shew the decrease, 
compared with the quarters 
. of 1807; the exports: of British manufac- 
tures in the latter being 5,100,000/. and in 
_ the former 4,900,000/. ; and the imports, 
-and-also the exports, of foreign produce, 
decreasing in proportion, to prove thereby 
the: injurious effects: of the Orders in 
Lord Hi 'y observed, that the 
‘amount of the exports and imports was no 
criterion in itself ; the question-was, were 
they greater or less than they would have 
“been if the measure of the Orders in 
Council had not been resorted to? With 
respect to what had been said by the noble 
-lord (Holland), he now clearly under- 
stood the object of that noble lord to be to 
ascertain, whether it was. the intention of 
Ministers to revoke the Orders -in Council 
so far as regarded the ports of-Spain? He 
could only state, that if the’ noble lord 
_ would. suspend his curiosity for a few 
days, he would find that ministers had not 


omitted the consideration: of this part of. 
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the subject, and he had no hesitation in’ 
saying, that in this as well as im 
others, it was their wish to act ‘with the 
utmost generosity and liberality towards | 
the Spanish nation. 
» The Earl of Darnley expressed a hope 
that the narrow policy of taking possession 
of a few ships, would not be the only sti- 
mulus'to induce ministers to afford assist~ 
ance to Spain. He considered the cause 
of the Spaniards entitled to all the aid and 
protection this country could afford. ‘ 


Lord Holland expressed himself satisfied 


with the explanation given by the noble 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saterday, July2. 
[Suear Distittation.] The Sugar Dis- 
tillery bill was brought from the lords, 
with an amendment, to which their lord- 
ships. desired the concurrence of the 
» Mr. R. Dundas moved, that the house 
do to the lords amendment in this 
bill. The bill, in fact, now stood in the 
precise state in which it was when it left - 
that house. An alteration had surrep- - 
titiously been made in the bill in its passage 


| from that to the other house of parliament, 


by substituting the -words Great Britain 
for the word England, and the amendment 
of the lords only brought back the bill to 
that state in which it was when last before’ 
them.—The amendment was accordingly 

[Cramman 


The 


oF Wars aie: Means.] 
Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved’ 


the usual grants to the officers of the 
house, &c. and among others the sum of 
12007: to Mr. Wharton for his trouble in 


-acting as chairman of the public com-— 


mittees of that house, RTE: 
_ Mr. Biddulph took’ occasion ‘to repeat 
the. objections he had more than ‘once’ 
urged to this grant, which was equal fothe’ . 
allowance made to the commissioners of 
customs and excise. The duty to be per- 
formed by these gentlemen was constant, 
whereas the labour of the chairman of the 
committees of waysand means ceased with 
the session of parliament ; which it was 
also his duty to attend, independantly of 
any emolument. If, therefore, 1200/: a 
year was a sufficient remuneration for a . 
commissioner of customs or excise, hé was 
of opinion ‘it was greatly too much to be - 
paid for the discharge of the duties of: 
chairman of the committees of supply-and: 


| 
. 
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were then put and.agreed to, 
or Sir: Joke 
Sinclair, stated, that the Board.of Agri- 


culture had been engaged for. some time: 


in collecting Reports of all the different 


parts of the country, which were. to be. 


. made the, ground work of one general 
report, exhibiting a complete detail of the 
internal state. of agriculture of the king- 

dom... This, it must’ be admitted, was a 
very important. object, and one of great 
public utility. To complete this object, 
only. 1500/. would be required, a. sum, 

- which, as it was not to be annual, but was 
_ merely an accidental expence, he was 

convinced the house would not think. of 

any moment, when compared with the 
advantages to be expected from the report. 

ress be presented to his majesty, - 
ing that he- would. be. 
to order, thatthe sum of 1500/. be paid to 
the Board of Agriculture, to enable them 
to complete the Reports, which they are 
~~ now engaged in collecting from the dif- 
ferent parts of the country, for the purpose 
of framing a general report ofthe state of 
agriculture; throughout the kingdom.’’— 

His majesty’s consent: being signified to 
this application, the address was agreed to. 

id -he-should have felt it to be his dut 
to address the house at considerable logth 
on this subject, did be not understand that 
the inquiry. which it was his intention to 


ropose, would not meet with any. opposi- 
He should, therefore, rom 


‘any of those details which if entered into, 


could not fail to disgust the feelings of the 
house, and might provoke irritation among 
those who were more immediately the 
objects of suffering. He was satisfied that 
an inquiry into the evils complained of 


would do ministers. Credit, and he would 
_ rather have seen them enter into it volun- 


tarily, than urged on to the investigation. 
bringing forward. the present question, 
he.declared that he was: actuated:solely 
by that feeling which he hoped’ hithefto 
had characterized, and should continue to 
characterize, his conduct ; 
a,.consciousness of the propriety, if not of 


the necessity, of what he:proposed, and an 
ardent ate to discharge: his duty to the 
public.. right. hon.- gent. then pro+ 
ceeded to.quote the reports of the inspec- 
tor-general.of prisons in Ireland. He: re- 
marked that many of the evils which now 
existed had been enumerated in the report 


appeared from that report, that, outof 1500 
or 1600 


made 


or any evidence even of 
their guilt being produced... 


report.of the inspector for.the year 1807) 
numberless heavy grievances appeareil to. 
exist. In some instarices, the. jails were 


insecure ; in some, the jailors were repré> 


sented as inhuman fellows ; in Cork'county: 
and city, the scite of the prison:was 


swampy; and calculated ‘to produce fevers. 
and agues, and jobb 
no. bounds; Throughout the whole; the 
low salaries of the jailors. were pleaded. 
as the excuse for corruption, extortion, and 


negligence. As to food, in some instances. — | 


the loaf was scandalously small, to: many 


isoners not three-fourths of a pound of 
bread was given a day. He particularly 
alluded: to the state of Kilmainham: jail,” 


and to the conduct of Dr. Trevor, superin- 


tendant of it. ‘He had abstained from - 
bringing forward this business till: he:was _ 


in possession of evidence under the hands 


of the parties concerned, as to the conduct _ 


of this person, who was represented in the 
narratives of messrs. T: and Mason as 
of the most inhuman; harden 


pree 
charges against this , and concluded 


with moving, “That an humble Addressbe J 
presented .to his majesty, that he'will be — 


pleased: to direct that a:‘Special 


ommission should be toenquire. 
ition and govern 


into. and inspect the con 
ment of. the state prisons and other:gaols 


in the city and county of Dublin, and such 


other gaols in Ireland as they shall judge 


it proper to direct: their attention to,;.and. 


to investigate the treatment of the pri 


therein confined since the. year 1798, 
where ground of complaint shall be pre-e 
ferred; and also to examine: into: the «con 


and 
lignant disposition. The right hon.:gent 
to read several very ‘serious 
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of 1805, but that no notice had -ever beef. 
taken of them in that house, althoughi¢. 


not one in.500 of the committals-had been 
oath, and that fifteen-sixteenths _ 

of them had been discharged without trial, 


ing and avarice had» 


duct of those entrusted with the ruleand: | 


report thereon.” 


government of the said. prisons; and: to - 


General Mathew peconded: the: 
_. The Chancellor of the Exchequer regretted 


thatthe motion was deferred until a period 


when those:members could not be present — 
who were the best informed upon the sub> 
ject... Althonghhe should not oppose'the 


sup 


motion, he trusted he should not»be 


posed: to acquiesce in the right hon..genti's 


4 ' 
A 
| 
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ments. He adyverted to the inqu 
wicke’s:administration, which: was among 
the’ printed: papers laid ‘before that house 
im1805; and on not 
thought necessary e house ‘to 
He that: the right 
hon. gent. should have made such an er 
porte statement against individuals, who 
would have no means of exculpating them- 
_ selves until the next session of parliament. 
«Mr. W..Pole wished that the right hon. 
t. had brought forward his motion when 
the Irish members were present, convinced 
as he was (from his own local knowledge) 
that those members would have declared 
the futility of the statements that had been 
made. He examined-some of the reports, 
and detected ‘several misrepresentations 
-that existed in them. He supported the 
_ -motion, because it could do no harm, and 
‘might do much good. 
~ Mr. Beresford defended the character of 
Dr. Trevor, who was: generally esteemed 
as aman of great humanity and kindness. 
He had heard the unfortunate Emmett ac- 
knowledge this at the scaffold in the 
Mr. Whitbread thought th highly 
indebted to his right-hon. friend for ‘the 
institution of an inquiry, from which, in 
his opinion, a great deal- of good would 
probably result. 
‘Colonel Vereker defended the magistrates: 
_ ofthe county of Galway, from any share 
in the imputation attempted to be thrown 
on the whole country. 
_ Mr. Peter Moore would only make an 
observation or two on what had been said. 
on the other side, and particularly by the 
_ right hon. the chancellor of the exchequer, 
with ms to an investigation having 
been made into these alleged 
by the authority of lord Hardwicke as lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, the report of which 
‘he stated to have been laid befote this 
house and ‘printed in 1805. Mr. Moore 
said; that being intent’ on obtaining all 
possible information, he regularly watched 
all the documents laid before this house for 
that purpose ; and that having given the 
subject of these alleged grievances his’ 
earnest attention, it was almost impossi- 
_ ble'that such an ‘important document as 
the report in question could have escaped | 
him, had it-ever been ‘before the house ; 
as from the description given by the right 
hon. gent., it went to preclude all further 
inquiry into the claims of justice, so forci- 


ievances, |: 


‘bly stated in the various petitions before 
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the house, and that under this impression 
he was very much sutprised when ‘his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Sheridan) informed him 
a few days ago, that in a conversation with. 
the right hon. the chancellor of the-exche- 
quer, he was told, that such: a report had 
been made and printed, laying all these. 
grievances at rest; but, in order to remove 
the doubt which it naturally threw on his: 
own opinion, as coming from such autho- 
rity, he instantly went to the vote office, 
where, with all the care and ‘diligence - 
with which it is conducted, the officers as- ‘ 
sisted him in several’ searches of their © 
books, and at length they found an entry 
that pointed to something like a report in 
1805, as mentioned by the right hon. gent. — 
opposite. That report, Mr. Moore said, 
he -held: in his hand, and the right. hon. 
gent. would see, on inspection, that it was 
a report stating only the names and num- 
ber of prisoners, without the Jeast mark of 
investigation, or appearance of proceeding 
thereon; and from the minute examina- 
tions which had been made in the -vote 
office, Mr. Moore said, he was perfectly — 
satisfied there was no other report. But, . 
continued Mr. Moore, if there ever has 
been an investigation into these alleged 
abuses, it must have been very snugly and 
closely as it must be manifest 
to the house, that the aggrieved petitioners 
(without whom such an investigation was 
a farce), who ought especially to have had 
notice of it and to have been present, had- 
never heard of it, and were still petitionin 
this house, imploring such a hearing 
such an investigation as that which is said” 
to have taken place and been decided on. 
But he now hoped, that if such a report — 
did exist, whatever it might be, that*re- 
rt, together with all the petitions which. 
ad been presented, and all the documents, — 
which had been laid before the house, . 
would be referred to the commissioners to 
be appointed for making another investi- 
gation, who’ should be instructed to feel - 
and consider the honour and character of 
our government to be its first and princi 
pal, and the justice due to individuals only 
as its secondary object. And he hoped 
and trusted, that in this spirit and under-. 
standing, the motion of his right hon. . 
friend would meet with the unanimoussup- 
port of the house.—The motion was then . 
OF 
RyMPLE.] Mr. R. Ward 
the discussion ‘which ‘had 


tate Mr. Dat- - 
in alluded to 
h place on a 
former night as to the causes of the dis--. 
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“miss of Mri: from: the office of | she said-heway 


_hydrographer to the Admiralty, and stated 
-to:him: was:now:satisfiéd on this head... 
_ Horner \said, he had .taken. some 
part in the-conversation on this subject on 
a.former-night.. He had since been shewn 
the correspondence on the subject, and he 
_ Was satisfied that Mr. Dalrymple had ex- 
hibited a.degree of contumacy. which was 
F inconsistent with the -perform- 
ance of his duties to the admiralty. .He 
was of opinion, however, that. if the ‘board 
chad exhibited 10. that respectable gen- 
tleman.. the. greatest possible degree. of 
liberality and indulgence, it was nothing 
but what his long and meritorous services 
W. Pole said, that considering the 
manner in which he had formerly, been 
_alluded to, when. a_ noble, lord, not then 
present, had brought the subject of the 
removal of Mr.. Dalrymple before the 
house, and the peculiar situation. in which 
he stood respecting that transaction, he 
trusted he might be permitted to give some 
explanation of what had - He said 
he owed jt to the public, to the.admiralty, 
_and to himself, to state the circumstances 
which had led, to Mr. Dalrymple’s re- 
moval : it, would give him extreme pain 
bringing any 


to be under the necessity of 

.thing before the house or the public that. 

could in any degree tend to create unea- 

_ siness to, the friends.of Mr.-Dalrymple, or 

could at all affect the of that res- 


_ pectable gentleman. Mr. Pole said, he 
 -unders the hon. gent. to. have .ex- 
pressed himself to be satisfied, that under 
the circumstances of the case, as he found 

_ them in the papers which had been pre- 
. pared, and.had been shewn to the hon. 


_ *gent...by his hon. friend (Mr. Ward), the 


board of admiralty could not do otherwise. 
than dismiss, Mr. Dalrymple. He under- 
stood the hon. gent. to say, that the duty 


- the admiralty. owed to the. public, cer- 


tainly justified them completely in, the 
step they, had taken. . He seemed toadmit. 
that they had treated Mr. Dalrymple with 
justice. - But. Mr. Pole said, he owned it 
astonished him to hear the hon. gent. insi- 
. nuate, that more lenity might have. been 
hewn, and that he should have been better 
if more indulgence and liberality 


been shewn him. 


thou 
He then begged permission of: the -house: 
to state the circumstances. 


extremely glad to find that he had niisugs: 
derstood the: hon. gent. He certainly 
t he had meant-such an insinuationy 


Mr. Dalrymple’s removal ;. that about the 


month of Nov. last, the first lord of the ads: 


miralty, upon ascertaining that mas 


jesty’s fleets were not supplied with'charts. 


upon any regular and settled -principle,. : 


and, considering that great inconvenience 


had arisen from the king’s ships in many, — 


parts of the world being unfurnished with: © 
proper charts for their guidance, deters 
mined to lay down a system by-whichin: 
future all his majesty’s ships in every:part 
of the world should be supplied vith the 


best charts existing for the station towhich 


they might belong; and in order to effect: 
this most. desirable and important object, 


the first lord of the admiralty had called 
upon the board to issue their orders tothe 


hydrographer to- prepare a proper selec: 
tion. Mr. Dalrymple, in return,to. this 


order, had stated that he was incompetent — 


to make the selection, from not having.a — 


local knowledge of many seas, and. fer,a; ~ 


variety of other reasons ; and he recom- 
mended that. in order to carry : the fitst 
lord’s plan into execution, a committee:of 
ten officers should be appointed to ‘select 
and arrange the charts proper to be issued: 
to the navy. From the moment however — 
that this committee, as recommended by, 


Mr. was appointed, it became 


impossible for them to proceed-in the per- 
formance of their duty. It had fallen’to 
his lot, as it was a part of his duty, to ex, 
mine into the state of the hydrographer’s, 
office ; it was im 
confusion in which he found it; from My. 


Dalrymple’s infirmities, it could not,-be 


otherwise. He wished at all times, as he — 
always had done, to speak of, that vene- 
rable. and respectable with 
every possible degree of tenderness and) 
attention, with the consideration dueto 
his talents, to his great acquirements and 
his eminent services. But it was:impos: 
sible not to admit, that.the state of his office; 


was such, as to prevent all chance of pro- — 


ceeding with the arrangements necessary, 
for the good of the service under: his. mar 
nagement.: The hoyse would perceive) 


| the truth of this remark, when he informed; 


ible to describe the, © 


Mr. Horner rose and said, the libn. gent. | them, that. Mr. Dalrymple’s. habits. were: 
_had.quite. misunderstood him, he. had| such, that he seldom or-never came to; 
meant no such insinuation, what he had_| his office before three. o’clock, and that) — 


Said. was in quite another view. | the office of the hydrographer closed 
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<A -vatiety: of unpleasant circum-, 
starices occurred, ich “Mr. Pole 
ait, ie-would not dwell; several discus-. 
sions took. place at the board.of admiralty 
athe subject. was found to be impos- 
gibleto proceed with the plans: that had. 
 unless-Mr. Dalrymple, re- 
tired from his office ;.and the. board were 
e ely desirous that Mr. Dalrymple 
should, removed in. the manner’ most 


eful to his feelings, and: upon the foot- 


igthe most. creditable and delicate to- 
wards him. It: became, Mr. Pole. said, 

hiseduty to communicate the sentiments 
of their lordships to Mr. Dalrymple. . In 
the month. of: April ‘an. interview: 
ce, and: Mr. Dalrymple had printed an 
account of the conversation that passed at 
this account, ‘Mr. Pole said, was cer- 

_ tainly not correct ;: it was indeed almost 
impossible that it should be so, as it was 
certainly set down merely from memory, 
_ and the conversation was a very long one. 
He believed, however, that no person who 
_ bad seen Mr. Dalrymple’s report of .the 


‘Conversation would say that his part of it, | de 


atleast, was not conducted in a spirit of 
conciliation, and with all the respect and 
delicacy due to a jon of Mr. Dalrym- 
*s character and high attainments. He 
been instructed to tell Mr. Dalrymple, 

_ that their lordships proposed -he should 
retire upon the largest pension they were 
authorized to give by his majesty’s order 

_ dn council, | conversation closed by 


ther he: should retire upon allowance, 
Gseined'by his majesty in council.an ade- 


‘required explanation: the board of admi-. 
talty had. directed: him to-state to Mr. 
that upen application for 
perannuation, their lordships would order. 
his retirement‘upon a pension to: the full, 
extent allowed by the king’s order in coun- 
cil, The admiralty had given this. order, 
because’ they conceived that-in granting 
| public money teany individual, they were: 
bound. to shew the public that the: indivi- 
dual, however meritorious, was.not.so 
cumstanced as to be enabled toretirewith- 
out requiring aid, which his majesty was. 
leased to sanction in such cases... Mr. 
however, disdained to make 
the application; but the admiralty, the 
day after his removal, having heard, that 
his circumstances were not affluent, but 
that he objected to make to them the usual 
application, had directed an order: to:be 
sent to the navy board for his superannu- 
ation, which accordingly took place. Mr. 
Pole concluded by trusting he had satis- — 
fied the house, that through the whole of 
this proceeding the utmost respect, consi- 
ration, and tenderness, had been mani- — 
fested to Dalrymple, and that 
removal from his had arisen from 

_ Mr. Horner repeated what he had for- 
merly,stated. He imputed no blame to 


mple : as he. had already said, he 
have been better pleased, if.they: 
had pursued their indulgence to the utmost: 
degree to which it could be carried, which, 
in his epinion, they-might have done on 
‘account of the and meritorious ser- _ 
vices of that very eminent and respectable 


Dalr 
sho 


"MOUSE pF LonDs. 
The Earl of Suffolk to 


a 


- | call the attention of the house to the eriti- 


cal situation .in we 
respect to Spain. It was generally under 
stood that a large armament was to be sent 


pon | to assist the patriotic exertions of that na- 


| perhaps, be closely. connected: with 


tion in resisting the y that would 
assert its inde Who.waste com: 


t 


mand, that expedition? Jts,.fate might, 


the 
auspices and command. under which it was. 
‘to serve. had 
now an ible minister. rmer 

Mr. ‘Pitt; lord Sidmouth, — 


= ai lord Grenville, stood forward 


the admiralty board for dismissing Mr. - 


Mr. Dalry mple’s refusing to be superan- 
Pole, to the end of \the..month: of May, 
rymple’s removal should. take place. It 
became.a question whether he -should're- | 
Main;and the public service; in. a:matter 
thought of the. utmost importance: to: the 
_tafety of the king’s ships in:every part of 
a the world, be absolutely impeded ; or whe 
‘ quate reward for long and faithinl services. 
| he: board of admiralty determined u 
the latter’ proceeding, and: he had. been 
Commanded to. write to him,! acquainting 
him with their lordships’' decision. _-His 
om the 28th. of May, Mr. Dalrymple 
had. aleo printed. It. would be::seen;, he 
|; trusted, that it was written in. the same 
; bam of consideration for Mr. Dalrymple’s 
lings, which the admiralty had mani- 
passage in the letter which 
OL. 


been 
terprizes of that nature, it:was not enough’ 

to"puniésh the ‘individual, some atonement 
should-be’ made ‘atthe shrine of the tar- 


adapted to the ‘exig of these 


ong’ ayo; 


the issue of which every ian was but ‘too! 


sorrowfully individual; 
punished, but:in en-) 


‘nished' honour of the ‘couritry : that éxpia- 

tion was unpaid.’ No minister had’ as 

yet pleaded’ guilty: to the chatge‘of that 


These ‘considerations’ led 


him to enquife who: was the’ responsible 
mhinister ‘at the*present moment’; for’ by 
the’ appointment which must ‘soon’ take 


place of a Commander of ‘the’ Expedition 
to’ Spain, net only the-character and miti- 


tary fame of the nation, but its? most: vital 


imterests ‘might be deeply affected. He 


then alluded @noble ‘seldom 


eame-to the house, and’ ‘confessed that he 


was-inable to determine/whether ‘that no- 


ble‘duke possessed the influence attributed 
to-him or not—The’ observations of the’ 


“noble earl didnot meet with any atiswer. 


About quarter before four' the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the the 


lord president 6f the‘council, the lord privy 


seal; and the ‘dake ‘of Montrose, took their |" 


seats as his inajesty’s commissioners. © Mr. 


@aarme, ‘the ‘deputy usher’ of the: black 


rod; was sent to the house of ‘commons to 
desire their attendance. The Speaker, and 
2 considerable number of members, short- 
ly’ afterwards came-to’the bar. 
mission for giving the royal assent to cers 
tain bills:‘was ‘read by the:clerk, by virtue 
of which the royal assent was giver ‘to 
several hills. Afterwhich, 

“The - Lord Chancellor, in his majesty’s 


 Rame, delivered the following Speech. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


in Command from tis'ha- 
Jesty to express to you the ‘great:satisfac> 


tion’ which he derives from being-enabled; 
by putting an'end-4o the present session of 

iament,-to terminate the ‘laborious at- 
tendance’ which ‘the ‘public business: has 
tequitedof you.The measure which you 
have adopted ‘for the«improvement of the 
military: force'of the country, promises to 
lay: the foundation of 4 system of internal 


‘useful, and peculiarly 


The sanction which you/have given to those 


_ measures'of defeiisive retaliation, to which 
the’violetit Gttacks of thé enemy, upon the 
Commerce and resources 


as theavowed responsible ministers of their | 

‘day, had) now long ago, 
_ been confided to general Whitelocke, with! 


| compelled his Has been} 
y satisfactory majesty Hig: 


‘majesty doubts notthatin the:resalt the, 


enemy will be convinced the impolicy: 


‘tion, those evils. which:he: 
inflict upon this: countrys 
Gentlemen of the Houseof' Commonay» 
We’ are ‘commanded by his majesty 

return: most hearty ‘acknowledge 


upon hitneelf, in so” much greater propote 


for the cheerfulness and liberalivy- ‘with 


which the'necessary supplies for the ‘curs 
rent year have been provided.«—His max 
| jesty directs*us to assure you, that hepato 
ticipates im the satisfaction with which yow 
mast have“contemplated the. flourishing 
situation of the revenue and » credit’ of the 


country} «notwithstanding: the*continued 


the war ; and hecorgratulates 
you upon having béen enabled to provide 
fort ‘the exigences ofthe public \servicey 


with ‘so 'smalt an addition tothe -publig 


majesty commands ‘us 40 


thank you for having enabled-him‘to-make 
good his engagements with hisallies; and 


‘to express to you'the' particular “gratificas 
tion which ot derived from the manner | 


pendence of his crown’ no effort hasbeen 


Waliting’onthe part ot his majesty tosup= | 


port him in‘the arduous contest: m* which 


he’ is engaged.—The recent transactions in 


Spainsand' Italy’ have: exhibited ‘new/and 
striking ‘proofs of th 
prilicipled ambition which actuates the 


fs of the unbounded 


coimmon ‘enemy: of 


vernment and: in 


ent nation“in ‘the 


world:=His majesty ‘views, with the ‘live? 


liest vinterest;' thi d deter 
spirit manifested ‘by the Spanish nation; ia 


resistirig ‘the’ 


which their dearest rights have been assails 
ed/—Thus the 
Spanish nation caw loriger be consider- 
ed’as the eniemy of "Great Britain ; ‘but 
recognised: by’ his ‘majesty as a nataral 


inform you'that communications have beer 


a 


‘and determined 


friend and ally... We are commanded 


| 
in'which you have provided fortheestabs 
lishment of this sister, her‘royal 
the duchess of Britiswick. 
| thajesty has great ‘satisfaction | iv 
| formidable confederacy united againsthis 
ally the: king of Sweden, that sovereign 
perseveres, with unabated vigour 
stancy, ‘to-iaintain the*honour and: inde< 
| 


Spain, with every 


nat] 

“provinces of Spain, soliciting the.aid of his 
majesty. answer ‘of majesty’ to. 
these Communications has been received in: 

vdemonstration of: those 


cénfidence: and » affection 


make every 


which:are congenial to the feelings and 
booty interests of both nations, «Andi ‘his- 
commands: us» to:assure you 

wer the: rt:of th anis 
rin: the choiwe and in the 
irection of his: exertions by: the wishes: of 
those in whose behalf they are employed: 
—In-contributing to the success of this just 
and glorious .cause; his. majesty has no 
other object than: that of. 
jred the integrity: and..; of 
the Spanish monarchy. But he trusta that 


same ‘efforts which are directedsto that 


t:object;: may, under the blessing of 


| second the wishes of ali.ranks of: 


since .that» period, however, the case» was 
materially altered ;‘ the Spanish nation was 
how) committed with France ; never were 
a people engaged in a~more arduous and 


prayed God.to crown their: efforts:with a 
success:as final’as those efforts were glori- 
ous could. not help: thinking, that 
under,such would:..have 
been well to have givenan rtunity of 
manifesting to the brave Spaniatds: the 
sympathy that glowed:iin: every’ British 
heart in favour'of their cause, through the’ 
proper channel,: the’ legitimate ‘organ°of 
the British people.’ He thoughtitherehat __ 
béen-reason:to have expected: that ames: 
sage from the;.king would: have. been ere 


new brought down for.a vote of credit, to 


enable the government. more effectually to 
lishs 


iwine Providence, lead. in. their effects, | menj:by aiding and assisting the Spaniards: 


and:by their: example, to the restoration 
of the liberties:and the peace. of Europe.’ 
»;Aceommission being read for proroguing 
thé: parliament, the Lord Chancellor,-in 
his majesty’s name, and by virtue: of’ the 


- sad commission, declared : the . parliament 
tebe: proro 


to; the, 20th, of -Augi 
there holden. 


i 


wads 


OF COMMON. 

“of Sears.) Mr. Whitbread: began by ob- 
anxiety waited till:the last moment before 
the present session terminated, in the hope 
that his majesty’s ministers would see the 
propriety of adopting some mode'whereby 
the ‘sense of that house could be) obtained 
subject ‘of such -universal:' interest: as 


that of the’ presént transactions:in: Spain. 


He thought that’ nothing was ‘more 
desired ‘than’a distinct expression of the 
sentiment of that house ‘upon a subject of 


each’ importance, “and he -could not help. 


éxpressing his surprise that no. commumi- 
cation: had been the: house by his 
Majesty’s ministers, as:it was upon such a 
that the and 
the sentiments of. that house could best be 
founded. When this ‘subject. was. submit- 
ted to their consideration recent occa- 
sion by’ hisright hon. friend: Sheri- 
dan); he had felt it.to be his.duty frankly 
to‘state his: objections tothe impropriety 
and mexpediency of then agitating it, as 
} was apprehensive that the discussion at. 
time might 


‘this subject, or: going the len 
ings.on such ‘a subject would. naturally: 
lead him; as he might be. liable. to misres 
presentation ;. but he.would repeat,. that - 


i 


| He had.no-doubt that had such a message 
| been-senit down; it would: have been met 
with the unanimous concurrence ofthat 
house, and. ‘he. was ‘equally. certain that 


that: concurrence would have been echoed 
throughout the country. He would, hows | 
ever; abstain from, saying. mere,’ upon 


‘from the bottom, of:his soul he wishedsues - 
cess to the patriotic. efforts. of the. Spa~ - 
and that their jpresent ;glorious 
struggle/might be crowned with the reco+ 
very of their-liberty as.a-people, and the 
assértion of their independence as a nation; 
and in) thus expressing his own, ‘he felt, 
assured he: spoke the wishes of that house 
and the country... te KE 
Lord Castlereagh said, that upon, a recent 
occasion; when the, present,,subject, was. 
brought ‘before, the consideration-of the 
house, he, had. felt. it-his: painful duty..to 
express his disapprobation of the 
‘manner: in, which., the, hon. , gent, he 
thouglit fit to comment on certain. circum 
‘stahices, the recapitulation of. which could 
not have been attended with,,any. good 
_ consequences it, now, however, gave him 
considerable. pleasure, that the grateful 
task had devolved to him of expressing his 
complete:coincidence in the feelings mani 
fested by. the hon. gent. ag. tothe, iasue, 
the great and glorious struggle in..which 
the Spanish people. were. at . present.en- 
| differed, bowever,, 


as to the justice of the 


hon. gent. 


ted the whole Spanish nation with France ; 


\ 


versions 


‘hi h-he had. i jul dic bi 


honourable struggle,’ hes earnestly 


next, to be then J 

| 

Hi 

. 

| 


1143) % 
eaeniniieiene because they had not 
felt it necessary to: call for.ai expression 
of the sense of parliament on‘the subject 5 
for bis part, he: was.free to confess, that in 
r a e hon. 
‘mentary usage, to express: his: 
that: no ‘vote of credit: had 
asked for} he did.not dés 
able to: satisfy the hon. 
+The: reason why govern- 
had ‘not thought: it. necessary, ‘was 
simply, that: the provisidn: already tnade 
by parliament had been so liberal, thatthe | 
government were not without the. means 
Of giving to the cause of freedom and/in- 
dependance, by the Spaniards, 
that aid which the public: voice, and the 
wishes of every toli 
the world, demanded should be. romptly | ferings, 
and unconditionally offered. could 
assure the hon, - and the house, that 
no means would be left: untried, ‘that no | 
exertion would be wanting on their parts, 
to make all the resources which they had 
it their wer.to apply, subservient to | 
t, as muc “wished for by | 
thet as majesty, by the 
country. It was not for him 
at ros to anticipate the opinion of that | 
house upon the. mannerin which his ma- 
Jesty’ s ministers should acquit themselves 
eat and solemn obligations, in 
which they might be said to stand bound 
to how far | 
great occasion’ had 
ey could do and ought to do, 
rene upon-a future occasion would | 
ve an opportunity of deliberately: jadge | 
and'determining. 
Mn Whitbread observed, in. i 
that the:turn the noble: lord had | 
leased to’ give’ to what he had said 
ate occasion, When the same subject | 
a. former evening was brought ‘before 
the house, must be imputed’ solely toa 
of political ‘animosity.’ On ‘that | 
ion, ‘he -had ‘disapproved of :the mo- 
forward by his: right: hon. 
that feeling di 
it’ in-his power e autho- | 
rity of the ¢hancellor of the exchequer; | 


though neither of the rincipal secretaries | 


Game ‘in that house had thought the agi- 
tation’ at that would | 


the sentiments’ ithe dion. 


similar: to: those of the -hon; «gdnt; 


ga sort. of authoritative 


nation; that all that could do:for 


zeal, 
Ness ; to shew to Spain, and to: 
world, our generous sympathy in her’ 


ferings, our anxious interest in /her: 


and our‘hearty and undivided! 


efforts, were: not,the result: of any 
_self-consulting policy, any cold 
ested speculation, but - that they were the 

effusions of British sympathy 


Spontaneous | 
_in the cause of that freedom and indepen- 
dence Britons valued ‘beyond their lives; 
the cause:of Spain the’ canse of all 


those who, from enjoying; knew how te 
‘value: liberty, ‘But: he was. particularly 


‘furnished. with the. slightest pretence to 
boomer that because of the state of hos, 
tility. which had: but. recently terminated 
between ‘the two. countries,; there 
lurked in the breasts. of Englishmen, any, 


and above-all, it was desirable: that: 
Spaniards should have good neqson to cons 


‘fide ‘in our: assistance, and not distrust, the 
manner of it; or question the:motives.that 


occasioned it ; every possible means 


be resorted to, toconvince them that,. atsuch 


a crisis, we were not base enough to:avail 
| ourselves of their difficulty and danger, in 
order. ultimately’ to. render theit, neble 
efforts subservient to our own. interests; 
and: he. could not but. confess; that: 


to that effect would. have materially..cone 
tributed. to the confirmation of such a dis 


consolation in reflectin 


- 


ite. He could not avoid exp 
his eoncern that: no 
been made to: parliament, i in orderithatiq 
might have been: iaf. 


Spain and her cause, should be done'with 
» and disinterest, 


her complete success. And he-waé a 
ticularly anxious that 
Spain should be satisfied, that: whatever 
means we should resort to, ra 
n 


anxious that the Spaniards. should,.not-ba | 


hostile disposition. towards. country's 


thought an unanimous vote of that house : 


OF nis pon a ormer 
Hen ‘from hin, he wes farcfram 
pfluenced by any motive ofpolx 
. 
s 
ine 
q 
| should. 


$145) 
jn favour of Spain was so unanimous, 
_ jealous, and decisive, that it was next 
 teani ibility that it could be mis- 


' takem ; it was so notorious, that eyery 


- Briton joined in enthusiastic prayers to 
_ the great Ruler of events, to bless with 
_' jts merited success the struggle of a gal- 
‘Jant 
to the christian, the citizen, and the man ; 
and, indeed, the notoriety itself had been 
‘go extensive, as perhaps to supersede the 
“pecessity of any formal annunciation on 
_ the part of that house upon a subject con- 
cerning which the population of the em- 
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people in behalf of every thing dear. 


[1146 
amd generous as the glorious cause that" 
gave it birth. 

The deputy usher of the black rod then 
cokalaaad the house to the house of peers. 
The Speaker and all the members present 
attended forthwith. On their. return, the 
Speaker read a copy of the Speech deli- 
vered by the Lords Commissioners ; after 
which, the members separated: — Thus 
ended the Second Session of the Fourth 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
List of the P 

ist of the Public Acts i 
the Session, will be found ef 
the Appendix.] 
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PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


“FINANCE. ACCOUNTS ORGREAT BRITAIN, 


FOR THE ENDED FIFTH OF JANUARY, 18 1808. 


ORDINARY. RE NUES. 5 


Excise: ,621,076 15%. 9, 47,896,145 14 2 
ps be 4,543,971 1% 5 4,458,738 14 
and Assessed Taxes 6)909,)90 12 931 7,073,530 10 
12,907 


e 
-I 
COMORUOAS 


Branches se Herary Revers 


Resources, 
of Income Duty 23,697 16 93,072 19 
N Arrears of Taxes collected under Ai 
and Contribution Act Seas 2,966 is 9} 2,888’ 1 24 
Lottery; Net Profit—one-third for Ireland... 0 0 174,694.11 0 
Monies paid on Account of the Interest : 
Loans raised-for the Service of Ireland ... 14.0 967,67 14 0. 14 0 
On Acconat of the Commissioners, appoint 
$5.Geo. for issuing Exchequer! pee - 
Exchequer Offices ......] 40,545 0 2 545 02 
Interest on Stock transferred by Instal ‘ 
for the Redemption of the Land Tax .... 5,000. 6. of 0 
Monies paid on Account of the Surplus Rel: : ; 
venue Isle of Matix doce conc 0 
 Imprest ‘Money repaid'by Public Accoun’ 
2 


monies paid to the 
‘Toul, independent of Loans ......-.{6 
into the Exchequer, including] 

000-for the Service of Ireland. .. 15,087,811 19 3 15,957,211 19 
GRAND, TOTAL. 


OF 


Bex 
‘ 

49,516 58,999,152.49 23195,961,861 12 Sa. 

Hana 


61 


000 
000° 
000° 


000" 
000 


on 


0 oe 
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000°86S: 
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Consolidated, ‘after 
"Act 49 Geo. AIT. 


& Arrears Of Duties 


coos’ eons eece 


ranting Duty ee ease 
Comat 
‘Consolidated, the Duti d by 
e 1e8 


* 


“Reserved out of Duties, £25 183. 
per Annum, by Act 44 Geo. III. c. Oct. 1804, 
after reserving the Sutphis of the Receipts, 


Anno 1803 ae on 


Compotitions for Stamps, per Bank of England 


~ 


Letter Money os 
Houses in ws 
Horses for Riding eeue sone 
Ditto Husban 
Male Servants 


Carriages . cone ese coco 


161. 


dees 


~repealed by Act 
43 Geo. 3 


8s 


Dogs 
per Cents. Anno 1793,and Anno 1796 


Clocks and Watches 


‘Hackney Coaches and Chairs 


cane 4 


Gd. per £. ON PENSIONS 


‘1s. - Do. evce Salaries. 


Seizures - 

Compositions ,. evce 

Rent of Alum Mines 
Ditto of a Lighthouse — 
‘Alienation Duty 
First Fruits of the Clergy 
Tenths .,.4 of Ditto 
Fines and Forfeitures ee ee eves. 
‘s Female Servants, Anno 17 


we 


tase, 


see 

Hair Powder Certifices, 1795 

Horse Dealers Licerices, 1196 . 

“Armorial Bearings 1798 sy 

‘By Acts Hair Powder : sede 
43 Geo. UI. Horse Dealers Licences . 

cap. 68. Armorial Bearin 


Reserved oyt of Houses and Windows, by Act 43 Geo, 
cap. 161. at £. 1 ,897,896 per Annum 


Ditto, Husbaniiry, and Mules 


; 


| 


10 0: 


£. 
19,488. 16 
6,514 

43,444 

21,753 


3;017,410 


| 17 10° 


3,107,365 11 10 
9,605 19 10 
91,469 45) 


- 
$2,000 0 0. 
6,371 1 8 


92,666 13 4 


* 


@ 


oon 


> 


2 
So 


j 


499 18 


“4,005;965 2 Of 
15,093 @ 4 
6,790 1% 3 
~ 35,749 3 
8,293 1 7 |. 
924,666 13% | 
18 24] 12,560 18 
90,702 "99 04 | 21,197 5 Gh 
22,979) 8 14,085 12 
16,194 15 SE} 9,824 9 
i 98,558 6108) 
845°1 5 
11,635 0 0 
63,279 0 °0 
354,968 12 4° 
45,788, 0 ,6 | 
620 19 0. | 
8 
4 0, | 
613 4 | 
1055 
8,857 
“4,903,810 1,909,054'14. 9° 
584,860 2 671,990 7 1p 
= $89,986 671,285-6 8. 
134,290 13 11 


Brought forward sane | 26,643,046 510% 26,509,577 12. 
lus of Duty on Houses and Windows; Anno 1804, after 


of Consolidated Deir 


rected by Act 44-Geo 


1,093,582 3 


Doris pro Anno 1806. 


Taken ‘Consolidated Letter Money, the: ot 


a ' Amount of the Additional Daty: on Postage of Letters, . 
imposed: by Act 45 Geo. HIE. cap. ll | 
Goods Anno 1805... 


taken out ofthe 
- Consolidated Excise, 


t 


160,149: 


27,915,219 6 


by Act 45 Geo. IIT. Glass cones 


Detizs ae Anno 1806.: 


Wine, 1803 


pret 
re 


Brought from Consolidated Excise, 


1804 ef 


ooo. 


acco. 


ica Sagar and Malt dues 


cose 


203, 


| 


Ate 


Duties granted to | and Malt ..... 


31,510,938 


a 


4, 


al SONS pooss 


takenfor Two Years, ending respectively ond Sth January 
31; 
176,333 6 8 
308,788 15° J 
39,489 10 8 | 65,138.2 9° 
463,814 19 1 | 470,87F 
35,392 0 0° 39,739 0° 4 
U 40,464 0 0 36,700 0 ‘ 
Coffee eneces 31,558 0 32,618 0 0 
Cyder and Perry 5,544 6 8 | 12,993 0 
67,721 0 78,172 0 0 
12,749 13 4°7 13,395 0 
5,791 § 597%°0 0 
29,115,841 1M Of | 29,067,298 11 
188,604 123 
126,93 0 137 
4 Wile de BU0 6,80 
29,487,66 : 
i 105 | 92,2 
1,560,34 11 1,8 


BEADS AND TOTALS ‘OF THESE ACCOUNTS, 


‘Arrears » from the Officers of Customs in’Scot- } Present Collector 1612 6h 


.dand, Pees es Late Collector oe. 10,951 1 
Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in England, &C......scseeeses«+ (No Total made 
ca due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise i in Scotland, Crewe. seveesececce 3,797 18 
due on Dit, from the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, Scotland, &c. 61,476 $. 4 
~ Balances in the of the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, &c. secscces. + 110,090 : 
_ Arrears due on the 5th ‘of. January 1808, from the Receivers General of the theLand 
and Assessed Taxes of Great Britain, &c. 405,045. ‘3. 
Be “Arteaga due on the 5th January, | from the Officers of of the Post Office ¢ Irrecoverables 4,289.12 
in Great Biitain, é&e. sb Recoverables. 8, 192 11 
“Balances in the Hands of the Deputy. Postmasters in. Great Britain, &C.<rewsscevers 86,846, 4 
‘Balances die on the Sth Januar} 1608, ram the Roveivers of the Land Revenue of 
the Crown for England, WC. None. 
Balances due on Ditto, from the Receivers of the Land Revenues of the Crown for ee 


None, 
Accounts delivered int6 the Office of the Comptroliers of of Acébunts of the Army, &cx(No Total siren) 


Lise Ofcrs and Departments, howe Audited the Commissioners. 


Cashier of the Bank of England, ot Coston, 


-* Cegsieiet for the Reduc- | Compt. Do. of Customs, General. | Master.of the Robes. 
the National Debt. Commitsioners for Licencing | Master of the Horse. 
said Commissioners. | Hawkérs and Pediars. Maser of the Mint. 


SS Cashier ofthe: South Sea Ann. Receiver General of Revennes | Warden of the Mint. 
aymasters of Exchequer Bills. |  arisi licensing Hack Solicitor to 

Inspector of Exchequer Tontine. Chairs. Comptroller and Cashier 
Cash. of Bank, Loans,& Lotteries ‘Receiyér of Customs, L of Man. Stationary Office... 


Treasurer ofthe Navy. . _. { ComptrolierGen.of Do..General.| —Prince Edward Island.— 


Treasurer Ordnance. . | Receivér of ong Upper Canada. Newfound. 

‘Treasurer of Navy Bills funded, | Receiver of the 12 d. Deduttion. land.—Nova ScotiamNew 5, | 

‘Treasurer of Ordn. Bills pees. -| Receiver of ist Fruits of Clergy. | Wales.—Regimental Infirma 

Inspector of Roads in N, ‘Byitain. | Receiver of Tenths of Clergy.. | ries:—-Paying Allowances to 

Paymaster General of the: my. Keeper or Clerk if the Hanaper. “retired and officiating Chap. - 

Agent to Out-Pea. Paymaster of American Pensions. | ains of the 

Barrack ‘Paymaster of Allowances to| Corps. | 

of Persons Accountable before the Commissioners for the the Account 

Money Account, for Higtraordinary Services 


Commissaries of Accounts. Quarter Masters 
gineers, lot Monies récdived Deputy Masters 
out of the Extraordinaries of the | Superinte » &e. of Indian” 


ernors Poin ies 
and Lieut. Goverriors thereo! tor 


tingencies. e House Comme, 
of Provincial Forces {or printing the Journals,” 


ser for Extraordinary Ser 


ublic, upon any such Accounts completed to the 4! 


of Accounts which 


| 
| 
| 
| 

bis | | 

i B-Any Ye: 
~~~ s@lating-to the 
Acéount ia this'€ 94 
Sc 
_ the Accounts w 
Now owing to, or fron = 


nd 


TRADE AND, ATION OF, GREAT BRITAIN. 


9,950,508 | 25,004,357 
9,124,499 | 27,409,685 
9,395,283» 25,190,162 
--Note—The Value of British Produce and Manufactures exported, Computed atthe 

, avetage Market Prices, was, in the Year ending 5th January, 1808 + - 40,479,865 © 


" # The Account of Lemports from India and China, for the last Year, cannot be yet prepared. 
The Appendixes state the specific Articles. 


‘Year ending 5th 1908 ,272;468 | . 6,072,160. 


1808. pode sone cote 195,406, 


, with the Amountof their Townace, which have 


several Ports of the between 5th Jan. 
= 


_ Inthe Year delivered last Year, and now corrected $69,198 
‘ 
Number. of Amount of. their Tonnac, and the Number of and Boys 


tn the Years 1805, 1806, and 1807. 


"England eben ees | 117,668} 14,8771,786,6921 118,08 
Jersey 14) 6,76: 85 

Man.. ag enee 

iONS eons 9, “190,95 2,867 183, 3 

Scotland 2, 581 210,295) 15, 160}} 2,788} 211 15, 415 

Total op 22,051 2,283,442 157, 712 "99,189 269,714 156,02 


Number with the ‘Amount of their Tonnace, ‘Be. 
cleared in the several Ports of Great Bairatn, 


ENGLAND, men. | sures. | Tons. || sures. rows. | | smirs.| Toxe MER, 


Year 7805 8,889 [1,265,592] 71,786] 4,099 | 633,616 | $1,396]| 9,920 | 1,284,691) 79,287] 3,698 | 572,961 | 98, 
9,456 11,239,528 551, 104 | 27, 798]| 9,789 |1,958,903) 78,596] 3,249 | 538,700 | 27, 
scot 8,590 1, 603 29, P 600,440 

525 | 228,698 115,980) 418 
943°136 116,211] 435 | 


9,690 
2.088 | 210,818 115.194 294.) 92860} 
1 


1807 2,623 239, 795 15,453] 375 53,541 3,082 2,504 15,902} 216 | 31,070 


; 

Bast and || and 
Chines Merchandise. | Magufact 
‘ 
rows. MEN. Tons. . |) MEN. SHIPS. ‘TOMS. | MEN. - 
15,139]1,796,552| 119,631 
*390}, 2,259 
2,917] 184,794] 13,565 
15,658 
1 56,981}. 5,217 
2, 980,99 157,875 
hich entered and 
958. 
900 
7132 


1B 


__. Interest Charges on. the permanent 

Debt of Great Britain, 
IL. The Interest on Exchequer Mi 
ill. The Civil List, (Cc. 


( other Charges ) 


ills, (B. 
Courts of Justice - 


int eevee 


*on'the 
_) Consolidated 


Pind, vi. 


Civil Government of Scotland, (D.) - 
_ VI. Other Payments in Anticipation, 5 
Bounties for Fisheries, Man 


va. Navy, 


3 


Racin Army, (H.)—Ordinary Services, viz. 
‘For Regalars, walids, 


"For 


ip soners of War, Sick & 


tures, Corn, &c. 


Pensions on the Heredit. ‘Reveone 
Militia and Deserters Warrants, &c. 


.)—Salaries to the Offices.... 


ages, Bounty, Flag-pay, Half-, 


Yards, Building of Ships; | 


Stores, Pilotage, 


port do. for 


“For Marine Service on Shore owes | 


Fenc. Milit. In 
and Volunteer Corps 


Staff Officers & 


tee oe 


x 
4 


IONS 


Chelsea 


3 


“iran, (1) 


Services, 


t Home. ..<». 
3 


$958,777 19 


9 719,547 19 8 


8,614,625 1 1 

956,549 8 2 : 

550,003 

93,578° 6 0} 


+| 2,199,495 9 10. 


1,297,383 


8 
3 


3 2681, 


4 


71,989,390 4 10 


- | 958,000 00) | 
Sals.& Allowances} 14,453 7 | 
: 6,961,735 0 8 
412,100 -0 0 
300,000 0 0 
| 
| 
tt | 
x. Loans, Remittances, | 
| 


‘Debt of Great Britain..: 17,611,268 ‘16 9%) 1,403,550: 144 279,948 12° 
Loans raised forthe Service of Ireland 1,162,631 14 8 ‘91,208" 19, 16312 12 
18,996,692 19 1,724,559" | 297,757 16 15 
Towards the Redemp ion of the Publie Debt; an 
Annuities for Terms of Years expired, prior to 5th July, 1802 79,880 14 6 | - 
Annuities for Lives.on whichthe Nominees.are certified to have f 
» died priorto Sth July 1802, or that have been unclaimed for| : 
4 Interest on Debt of,Great Britain redeemed 3,560,654 4 8 
£. cent: on Part o ‘Capitals created since 5th Jan. 1793...| 3,491,360 11, 
Part of the annual Appropriation... "468,200 14 0 


| (A. 2. Total of ihe received the for. 
» the: Reduction of the NaTIONAL Darr, § in the Year ending the 5th Jan. 1808. 


By Annwal Issue, 26 Geo. IIE 1,000,000 0 0; 
Anns. for 99 & 96 Years, expired 1T92 54,880 14 6] 
t Anns. 1777, expired 1187 seen 25,000 0 0 fe 
of Lives expired. prior to 5th 20,998 1 1 
Anns. on’Lives unclaimed for 3 Years: before:Sth Jan. 18072... 28,599 19 6 
&.1 per cent. per ann. on Capitals created by Loansraised from) , 
1793 to. 1807, both inclusive . 3,491,360 11 
Interest on £.3-per CEN, ANNUIIES 3,445,155 15.10 . 
—| 8,977,711 


4 ‘Three quarters Issue of the Annual. A jation towards the 

Redemption ‘of £.12,000,000, part of £.14,200,000 Loan 1807) 468,20014 
on Capitals purchased by the Commissioners at £.3 

—— 471,923. 2 


per cent. asin: bh ‘by Liskhe raised fro 4 11g 
pe nn. on Capa ited by Lote ised fom 
58,979 12 1 
“APPENDIX. (B.) will be found in pa 


- 
‘ 
‘ 
, 
be 


APPENDIX (C in the Yair ended Jon. 
exelusive of the ‘and the Payments 


upon 


For his Majesty’s. Household, . .. 898, 
Ditto by 44Geo. IHL. perann ... 60,000 0 


COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
‘The Judges of England and Wales 1"; 900 
temporary places confinement 
-Celquhoun, Esq. Receiver of the 


Thames Police 1,168. 6. 10. “Lady Dorchester 


\J- Baldwin, Esq. Receiver of the 


h Pe 3. 
seven: Public 16,139 14 114] Richard 


cH. M. Dyer; Esq. *Ch. J. A 
Court, Bahama 2,000 
. Bedford, Esq. do.  Barbadoes 2,000 
Sewell, Esq. do. at Malta 2,000 
- Territt, Esq. do. .. at Bermudas 2,000 
Alex. Croke, Esq. do. Nova Scotia 2,000 
H. I, Hinchcliffe, Esq. do Jamaica 2,000 
' Sheriffs of England and Wales ... 4,000 
Keeper of the Hanaper in Chane 


Master of, i in land | “6,900 


T. Morrison, esq. Receiver of the 


Fees in the Mint 3,416: 
_Master of, in ‘Scotland 1,200 0 


SALARIES & ALLOWANCES. 


‘The Rt. Hon. C. Abbot, Speaker of 
~~ the House of Commons, to com- 


plete his Allowance of 6,0001. 2,803 10 0 


The Marquis of Bute, late one of 


the Auditors‘of the Imprest ... 7,000 0 


P. Deare, Esq. late Deputy do. 
E. Roberts, Esq. onthe yearly Sum > 
of 6501. formerlypaid to the 

ditor of the Exchequer .......° 
Commissioners for auditing the 

Public Aecounts 12,300 - 
_ Salaries of Clerks in the Office of 

Public Accounts 35,962 
“Inspector of Tontine Certificates 800 
Chief Cashier of the Bank of Eng- 

land, for Pees paid at sandry | 

Public Offices ee 


904. 
Do. .... of South Sea Co. for du . ee eee 


_ Commissioners for auditing: the 
. Public “Accounts in the West _ 


Indies ee 4,750" 0 0 


Salanes and Contingen¢ies for do 5,764 18 
John Buckworth, Esq. 49 days to “e 

10th Oct. 1807 ve 
John L. Panter, Esq. for Salaries 

-*~ and Contingencies in the Office 

‘ ‘of the said Commissioners, to 

enable them to ptocded to the 


“PENSIONS. 
‘His R. H. the Prittce of Wales 0. 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ‘Kent eece 12,000 0 
* Ditto Cumberland 12,000 0. 


« 


ooo 


Buk. H. the Duke of of Cambridge £19,000..0 


Duke of Portland and: others, : for: 


0. the Prinee of 16,000" 
Lord Boringdon and others, in” 
Trust for Lord Amherst 3,000 
Duke of Athol. eenae 3,256 
Lady Viscountess Nelson ecesee 2, 
Sir Rich. Strachan 1 
Lord Collingwood 2 
Sir J. 7; Duck worth.... 1 


William Earl Nelson... 5,000 5 
0 Lord Rodney . 4 
Thomas Baron Erskine :........ °3,044 
Princess Ciiarlotte of Wales ...... 7,000 


to. Do 


E: 
e 
e 
: 
6 
© 


‘Her Highness Princess Sophia ... 5,000 
| Do for 49.days to'10th Oct. 1807 158 
Sir J. Stuart, . for day of 

0 


Duke of Grafton 6,870 On 


3) | For t of the. 
Growth of Hemp Flax .... 8,986 13 
Richard Clarke, Esq.Chamberlain. 
of the City of London, for the 
© | better Improvement of the Port ~ > 


0.0° 
Ditto .... Claren CO 0 0 
Cumberland... 6,00 060 
Ditto .......... 6,000 0 
‘Representatives of Arthur Onslow’ 3,000" : 
Earl of Ghatham ~ 14,000 
~ Lord Heathfield ‘1,500 0 0 
Lord Rodney sane 2,000 0 ‘0 
00. 
Earl St. Vincent 2,000 0. 0 
© Sir William Henry Ashurst 1500 0-6 
Sir Sidney Smith 1,000 


Baroness Abercrombie -2,000 0 
Sir James Saumarez 1,200 0 


ao: 


oF 


rez 


in full of £.100,000 :20,000 0 
94 Do. in part of £.45,000 21,000. 0 0. 


ment of the Port of London 
Improvement of. .the Port. 
Lon 


Directors of the West: 


2 


Commissioners for the Imptove- 


4 4000.0 9 


| Do... for.Compensations. for loss; . 
sustained under the Act for-the ace 


don 93,079 ‘19 4 
Do. of Northern Light-houses.... 15,000 0°70. 


0. India: 
_.| .. Company, in part of £.30,000 915,000 

| Sir W. Curt, for 130 Ticket Por- 

O | ters, claming Compensations 

© | under the Act for Improve- 

© | ment of the Portof London, in- 


1,994,161 19.9 


t 
f 
% 
js 
‘ 
Duchess Dowager of Gloucester. 2,000 
= 
i 
q 
i 
~ 
3 
‘ “ 


Ex B the sth Jon. 


5,4 4, 


jitto Bank Charter for £.3,000,000 41. see 0999 Fe 90,000 0 


become.due, upon his. Majesty’s Establishment for Civi. Arrairs within Scotianp, bearing 
+ Date.the-\9th: Day-of June 1761, for One Year: from 5th. Jan. 1807 inclusive to.5th Jan. 
3 APPENDIX.(E. 1.) —Amount of. Bountizs paid in England and Scotland out of the Reve- 
nues. Qf Customs and Excise, between the 5th of Jan. 1807 and the 5th Jan. being 


ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. ‘| > GREAT BRITAIN, 


British and Southern Whale Fishery 


| 342,200 [9 54) 65,091 10° 9% 407,292 10. 34 


Buss and Barrel Bounties, od the Excise, >| 19,840 10 114] 11,858.12 


APPENDIX 2. }—Post Orrice. Pensions and. ‘Grants, ms the Year 


His Grace the Duke of Grafton 


413,700 


the Receipt of the Exc: on the 5th Jan. 1807, t she the 
same during the Year 5th Jan. 1808, and the tes paid out ard Net Produce of 
_the of the aid Your, in Anticipation of the Exchegper Receipt, hav ‘actually 


_ Earl Cowper Esq. Moiety of the Earl of Bath’ wee 2,000. 
Charles Boon, Esq. Moiety of the Earl of Bath's . “1,500 
Lord Melbourne’ 1,500 


“Salted Provisions 19,840 10 11g 


» 


APPENDIX (D.) Litt of all such Sum and Sums of Money as have been incurred, and 


te 
ite 
Is 
‘ 
q . 
% « 
4 
4 
| 


ILITIA, and and 
of between the 5th Je and the 5th January 1808. 


other Disbursements, under 


‘Volunteers 
nce Acts 


Pa 


ee 


"92,997 "2°10 


ENGLAND, 


9° 

90,439 16° 
18,189°-8 


mee 


“EADS OF SERVICE. 


AA 


ae Bounty to Volunteers, Flag Pay, é&c. | 
et Pay to Sea. Officers, and Bounty. ‘ei 
nsions to Sea Officers, their Widows, 


Head 


Services on Shore, ai and Half 
at Ninety Days Date 


‘Wages to the Victualling 
Bills of Exchange and I 


TRANSPORTS, &e. 


& 


to the ‘Admiralty, Navy, and ‘Navy Pay Offices 
‘Wages to Officers and Seamen 


Wages to His Majesty’s Dock and/Rope Yards 1,051 1000 
Building of Ships, purchase of Stores of every Description, 
repairing of po Sep purchase of Ships taken from the Enemy, 
¢. paid in Bills at Ninety Days ‘Date soon), 


"Bills of Exchange, Imprests, and Contingencies 
ine Pay to Marine O ‘Officers .| -412,100 0 0. 


Yards 


Necessary and Extta Necessary Money, and 


‘Maintenance of Prisoners of War, and|_ 
Espence of Sick and Wounded Seamen, paid for in. Bills at 


er Services paid. for in Ready | | 


&c. and to 


180,000, 0.0 


8,681, 6.5 By 


135,100 0. 
31,000 0 


+ 


tint 


Services : ‘Home . sous 3) 895,526 ti » 


910 
16,775,161. 9) 3 


4,190,748 6 6 


39,103 | 
"Population Act aie 
— 
woe 
4,932,777 19 9 
APPENDIX (G).—Monties paid by the Offic of Onpnance, 
at Home and Abroad respectiv H 


and of the’ Forced, “we. Captait ptaine “Allowances, 
Recraiting and Contingencies, Bil, and Clothing 


j Pay of ee 
@ ‘Staff 
Wido 

Hos: ital 


_APP An NCES, ‘nid? ‘ADVANCES 


Ther wiv Supple 1906/, to that Part of the Kingdom 


ber 


“Out of £.1 000,000 granted out of Property and of 
Loan 1806, Act 46 Geo, IIE. Cap. 93... 276,000 0 


Out of Loan 1807, per. Act 47 Ditto Cap, 28 once 630,000. 
, of Loan'1807, per Act... Ditto .... Cap. 46, 0.0. 
“Out of 1807,, pet Act Ditto” ae Caps. a1 66 13, 4. ini 


EXcHEQUER | On thé Day of Ji 1807, together with the Monies into 


pi tne ers -of the Hou s of Lords and Commons 1806/1" 
the of the Superinténdence of Aliens -1805/6/7° 1,040 
Use of the Officers and Searnen who served under the’ late Vice- Admiral 
d Viscount ‘Nelson, at the Battle off Cape Trafalgar, ‘on the 21st Oct. 1805/6. 42,500 0 
cat defraying the Charge of the Works and: Repairs of Roads and Bridges in the” 
Highlands of Scotland, d, 1806 ‘10,250 1 0. 
For confining, maintaining, and employing Conviers at Home, 1806/17 48,166" 
- For printing _Journals of the House:of Commons, ‘for printing and delivering Votes, : 
and for printing Reports, Bills, &c. 1806 “18, 991 ‘ 
printing 1,750, Copies of the 58th Volume of ournals, 1806 4,000 
Printing and Stationary for the Two Houpes.of Parliament, for } 90,682 
the Clergy Toulonese, Corsican, and Dutch j.and . 
Towards defraying the Expence af the Public Bow Street, 19,701 


Fe the Ro al Military. lum at: Chelsea, for 16 
For carrying on the building.o anew. Mint, 180 this 1806 ones. 
Extragr. Sapences of Prosecutions relating to the Coin of this 


eereee 198,543 3 0 
5,431,867 0 11 4 
a 


the Support of an Institution called the Veterinary College, for 1806... 


To To defray Be of the, Usher of the Court of Exchequer for Stationary, &c..for 1807 ... x 1214 4 


For defraying the Expence of printing Articles of Impeachment, Minutes of the Evi- 
dence, and Copies of the Trial of Lord Viscount Melville, 1807 “2,046, 6 ‘0 
“For Expences incurred in the Department of the Lord Chambe erlain of 


For the Works and Repairs of the Military Roads in North Britain, 1807 .......cse00 4,993 5 
Buildings sad Ground near.Palace Yard, Westminster, 


For defraying Law. Charges, 1806/7 eevee eeene ene eces 13 


Protestant Ministers in, the Relief. of the :poor — hie 


For wance to the ‘Commissioners of Naval Inquiry, 


Forthe Deficiency.of the Grant 1806, for the relief of the suffering Clergy and Lait yof, . . es 
France,:Toulenese, Dutch and Corsican ts, and American Loyalists, 1,432 
For the,Deficiency, of the Grant Anno 1806, for the Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
England, and for the Rélief of the Poor French Protestant Cletgy and Laity, 1807, on bit 8 


done at the.two Houses of Parliament and at the House of the Speaker ... 27,900 0 
For r of the Grant of 1806, for Do. 1807 »800 


pocoun “o 


For Deficiency of Printing, &c. for the Two Houses of Parliament 
For_ pri, pring. 9nd. de delivering Votes of the House of Commons, and printing Bills, - 

For Deficiency of the Grant fr Ditto; Anno 1606 14,881 16° 

For Deficiency of the Grant of 1806, for printing 1,750 Copies ofthe 58th-Volume 

Journals of the House. of Commons, 1807 ve 


ousehold, on the Trial of Lotd Viscount Melville, 1807) 
of making an'Inland Navigation from the Eastern to the Western Sea, 
To satisfy an Award made by Dr. Swabey and Master Griffulhe, for, the Loss of the Shi ip 


Dunkirk on the Coast of Denmark, 1807. cans 6 ig 


"For the Captors of the Second Swedish Corivoy, and for the Balance due tothe Owners 


To the Trustees of the British Museum, for the purchase of the MSS. belonging to the 
Of Lansdowne, 1807 4,925 0 0 
Towards the Repair of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 1807 2,000 00 


Further Reward to Dr. Jenner, for promulgating: his: Discovery of the Vaccine 


"For enabling the Trustees of the Brit British Museum to carry on the Trusts Teposed in them 


erecting Buildings for a Naval Asylum, and towards the M ‘of the said’) 


“For Salaries to the Officers, and Incidental Expences of the Commissioners for re- 


to employed:nadér the Commissioners for ¢ into 


Representatives of William ‘Young, Esq; for Expences attending the execution” 


To vase Do. for receiving the above Loan me's 46, ve? 
‘TO DO for Discount on prompt on 18 2g, 


To Do for receiving Contributions to Lot apes 
Principal and Interest of. American and East Florida Orders, ys elief to such Pee 
To the Commissioners for preparing an 


Addresses of the House of Commons 5 DIB. 


“tion the Measures recommended by the Ho. of Com: iblic Records 
the Clerk Assistant of the ‘House of Commons,” Sess. 1806" 
the Second Clerk’ Assistant to the Honse of: OMS; 
To Edward Colman,’ Esq: late'Serjeant at Arms, attetiding' the Housé’of Commons’ 
Toihe Depay at Arms, make up’ hie Allowance ‘£5500, foe! 
for making: an ‘Index to the ‘Votes in Session 1806 


8,556 


Grawing Lotteries 1806/7 15,300. 0 4 
“To replace to His Majesty's Civil List Revenues the ‘Suma issued thereout, Pursuant to 


ay , 
| ' 
| 
| 0 Me 
| 
| 
| 
: 
. 


To J. Johnson, Architect, for 


. For defraying the Expences of a Plan for the more perfect Security of the Shipping in. 


"To the Secretary to the West India Commissioners, for the Expences of their Office 


_ To Lord Walsingham, 


‘To mle Hie Ci fr Pe 


Salaries of the additional Commissioners Commissioners for 
ing on the of the new Mint 
For additional Allowance to Clerks in the Office for auditing Public Accounts - anne. 
To Dr: Clarke, for his Trouble ind Attendance relative to an Act for enforcing the 

To Peter Lord Gwydir, Deputy Great. in, for Expences the Trial 

To Joseph Kaye and John Winter, Jun. Solicitors to the the 

To W. Rose, Esq. and others. Officers of the House. of Commons, for their. Attends. BIO 

ance on various Committees i 10 Session. 1806. cee: 9058 0050.08.08 fot 1,983. 10 
To E. Stracey, Esq. as a Compensation. for his Services as Counsel. to the. Chaite | 

man of the: Committee of the House. of Peers, Session 1806. .. 562. 10. 


“649.12. 20. 
To. H. arc ia Esq. Clerk Assistant tothe House of Lords, for 
the Trial of Lord Viscount Melville: 224 12 0 
to WwW. W. Chinnery, Esq. as a Compensation to Persons attending during the Trial of Lord 
Assistant Secretary. to. the Commissioners forthe Affairs, of I 
for the Purcha’e of the Lease. of a House in Downing-sireet for.an Office formthe0/ 
defraying the Expences of a Pian. for the Establishment of a. Horse. 
Te W. Chinnery, Esq. to pay a Bill drawn by. Sir Eyre Coote, for. on Fish...) | 8S 9 0 
.To.the Secretary tothe Commissioners of Military Enquiry, for Expences by 
2,637 
“1,622 19 6 


them 
To Sir.I, Heard, for extra Expences incurred atthe Funeral. of thedate: Lord ‘Vi iscount: 
4 0. 
11411 0 
219 14 0 


271 12 6 
434 11 0 


1111). 
1,216 17 10 


To William on a Esq. for Books of Science and Chemical Articles for the 
To J. Clementsun, Esq. for one Year's Rent of a. House, in lieu of Apartments he 
To Ww. Chinnery, Esq. to pay Bills drawn by Mr. Commissary Laidlaw, for Bounties 
To T. Nettleship, Esq. for publishing the Av: Price of Brown Sugar ....+eee+2s+ 
To the Seaeney to the Commissioners Naval Enqui , for Contingent pape — 
To W. Watson, Esq. Serjeant at Arms to the House o' Lords, for his Services during — 
the Session 1806 olde forbs Ag. 623 ; 
of the Conimittees of the House of Lords, for ga 


For His Foreign 4 and other Secret’Services, 1806/7 90, 398 18° "0 : 
For repairing and maintaining British Forts and Settlements on the Coast of Africa ~ 18,000. 10-0 


hee 


To pay Bills drawn from New’ South Wales, 1807 14,420. 0 0 


For the Civil Establishment of Upper Canada, 1807........ 
seme New Brunswick, 1807 ec 
St. John’s, 1807 


£,1,227,383 
3 
the Ad, 


PARE. ACCOUNTS:—Gatar Barrain.—Publie Eependiture. 
fs 
tee 3,100 
4,400 
870 


1808. 
TOT. AL DEBT. UNREDEEMED. 


Bank of En gland, ‘and Annvities, 1726....At 3. per.cent. oe 
South Sea Old and New Ansuiti¢s,V75 


Annuities for Lives, of: for Terms: of Years: | 433,869 14 
Annuitiés ‘fallen - or. dead, . 1. per. .cent...and. Annual Desides 


(Total Guanes for Dus payable in G Berta. 


mae the Radin of he Puntio Dest ef finded in 


pat 


Anna. 


Do. f 


Consolidated 4 


1,953,691 4. 4 
1,457,663 “0-3 


9,811,354 4 } 


Do. 5.percent. 


Redeemed.by the}. 


\Dividend on 


£.4,628,996 


on” 


£.829,426, 
per cent. 
Annuities 


198,867 15. 7 


£.}618,402 19-10 


36,693 0 0 


24,882 15 7 


61,575 15 7 


2,686,800 
8,330,684 13 1 
9,662,346 
9,569,631 0 9 
2,070,043 16° 9 
50;238,875 | 2,911,000 
ree Capital create 479,535° 43 
'¥6,028,750 "2,417,926 04 
Progress magle in the’ Redemption che Dest, af lst 1808. 
$3,669,300 | 929,426 |l_percent.onj | 
Unredeemed Ist} 4 


~ 


] 
q — 
; 
: 
Piz. 
¥ 
‘ 
: | 
j 
4 ‘ 
; 
P 
i 
= 
2 
¥ 
' 
; 
4 
> 
#3 
€ 
Vou 


47 Geos III. cap. 3. 
- Ditto cap. 2 
Ditto cap. 28. 

Ditto _cap. 73. 
. Ditto 27. 
Ditto op: 76. 


oft 


‘Treasurys 
Miscellaneous Services 41,052 19 103 

reasury Bills accepted previous to and on the January, | Se 

1808, due subsequent fo Chat day 231,085 16 0 


: 


_ Ordinary Services” cons cous 1,063,036 10 11 


1450 8 


i 


al 
‘ 
476,586 08 
1, 165,822 13° 4 
; 
° 
i 
. 
- . 
‘ . 


disposed ll 80 far as relates to GREAT Brirain. 


SUMS Paid. | 


SERVICES. 
— 
Navy eos 


16,977,837 9 
3,264,469 
15,361,365 2 


sures as the exigency of affairs may re- 
quire, for Great Britain aos 
Tomake good the like. Sum, which has} 
been advanced to the king of Prussia, 
in consequeace of the urgency of 
upon the 
To make. good the like sum, which has} 
_ been issued by his majesty’s orders, pur-| 
suant to addresses of the house of com-| 
mons, and a has not been mad 
5,382 17 8 


good by 
Civil Establi 3,038,560 4 9 


Pid 000 


> 


180,000 


2,774,575 8 108) "969,906 


43,327,614 19 1 
| 


+ Payments for other Services, not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service 


43,063,650 263,984 15 104 


‘on Malt continped: cons 
4s. in the Pound on Pensions, BEC. cece 


Two-thifds Profits of fourth Lottery, 1806 eceeaseseusecessesue . 92,666 13 4 
Ditto of three Lotteries, 1807 cess 330,666. 13 4 


Surplus consolidated Fund to 5th April 1808 


Exchequer Bills on Vote of Credit...» sees 
Surplus Ways and Means, 1806 cena 
Loan, part of £.14;200,000. 


Ways and ‘Means for answering SERVICES. 
750,000. 


2,000,000 
423,333 


3,750,000 


4,500,000 
471,185 


of Ireland) .... 12,200,000 


o 
OR eco 


per preceding Account 


£.49,594,518 11 


£: 


- 396, 


d, 


5 


paid or Services not voted, as per D0. 


Deficiency of Ways and Means a. 109, 988 12 63. 


| . PARL, ACCOUNTS.—Gatar Burram—Diposision of Grants. [xxxvili 
VIIL—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 

1g ‘ 


FINAN eal ACCOUNTS 1S OF I IRELAND, 
hk 
ENDED FivtH OF JANUARY, 1808. 


\ Customs cor 459,165 7 5112 9 181,778; 4 8 239,121. 

Excise 06,455 4 i} 2065 67, 980: 15 2 185,539 

Stamps 594,154 10. 120,06... 0. 11 16,296 4 113} 30,279; } 

Post Office ¢oeweesasecoasenss 158, 149 6 3 177,257 18 ore 9 1 ‘| 13,123 WS) 

Poundage Fees 26,934 14 26,934 t4 

Pells Fees... 5, 386 19 1 5 19, I 
Duty on Wrought 2,898 12 2,898 12 ye 
4,324 ll 4,394 Al bad “nd 


ee Total Ordinary Revenues... 


men’s Wages, é&c 


. of the Profit of Lotteries eete 
From several County Treasur- 
ers, paid to several Revenue 
on -Account 

. Advances made by the Trea- 
sury for-enrolling the-Militia 
Froth several County. Freasur:| 
to. se 

in the Army 


Duties fo 


“Linen Manafacture 

Improvement of Dublin 
Repairs of the Royal Exchange} 
and Commercial Buildings .. 


From Great Britain, on Account} 


Revenue 


lectors in Ireland, for Sea-} 


CO went 


Monies paid tothe Pubiic 


} 15,073 10. 


-[5,551,669 15 11%) 6,108,944 84/2 


8 

0 

0 2,071 19 2 
3,614 21 
1,141 10 


= 

i 
{ 
+ 

ot 
+20 


Total indepeadent of the Loans 


“Loans paid into the Exchequer, 
the ended the 5th 
January 


4 


901,551 7,086,727 15 


49 


2,971,187 49 


598,711 4.3 


‘ 


: ceived from Great Britain ... 15,913 10 43 
_ + Commissioners of the Navy on 
of Advances by Col-p 
39,459 2 SH» 89,459 2 
224,904 10 33} 224,904.10. 34 
9,995. 9} - 16,405 17-6. 
49,120 & 3} 49,190 -3 
: 1,600 0 | 
9,538 18 
1,652 
3476 2 
1,111 10 


4 Income’ 


Consontparep Fynp. 
ARREARS AND Bapances. 


Pusuic } 

Pustic FUNDED Dest. 
Unronpep 

Vil. Digeosttion o¥ 


IV. Trave AND NayiGarTion. 
Total ~ Produce, icable|of Militia, Deserters,}, ' Bounties for Total 
the? | Straggling Seamen, | ing the tp the 
420,899 9} 25,940 0 9 11,976,961 1 
253,520 0 5007646 4H} 16,586 101,345 | 23990 5 4 
46,505 18 94) 673,570 2 564,624.15 
81,196 13 1 76,886 2 2|197,085 4 8314417,990 0 
| pt... 
12 2 40,464 9 10,096 2 
9,071 19 1,535 17 jo 
ie ‘ 


716,886 


> 
po : und 

6-5 


iF 


an 
. 
4 
“2 
814,542 17 112.9,950,192 28) 76,886. 22 
a. 


11 


—— 305. Amnseany, nom 4q spear ‘sooueapy 


by B 
i 
we 
5 
| 
= 
> 
. 


ARREARS AND BALAN 


Balances due on the 5th January 1808, from the Collectors of Genome: 
‘Ditto Ditto of Excise | 113,033 8 4 
Year ending 5th January 1806 5,736,214 10 | 5,059,867 13 10 |. 142,481 4 6 
1807 5,605,964 16 5; "030, 199 15 157,443 11 
1808 6,637,907 16 5,307,806 16 4 150,370 


: ‘Note.—The real Value of Irish Produce and Manufactures exported in the Year tye 

ending the 5th Jan. 1808, computed at the Average Prices £0, 

of Vassess, with the Amount of their he 
Ports of IRELAND, in Three Years. 


~ 


1,838 


Number of VESSELs, with the Amount of their Tonnace, and Number of Men and Boys 
usually employed in Navigating the same, that belonged to the Ports of InELAND on the 30th 
Day of Scent in the Years 1805, 1806, and 1807 respectively. 


Number of Vessets, with the Amount of their Tonnacs, 8c. that entered Inwanvs and cleared — 
Ourwarps in the Ports of IRELAND, from or to all Parts of the oe ‘tn the ape Years 


ending the 1808. 
IRISH. BRITISH. - FOREIGN. 
tons. | men. || suies.| Tons. | irs. | TONs. 
1806 1;276 91,290 6,230 6,139 8C,752 33,775 545 82,420 5 
oe ee 1807 eee 1,497 10%, 163) 1,049 6,687 630,368 36,818! 80,001 5, 3055) “ 
Years ending 5th January — 
1806 1,172 1905173] 6,077 |] 5,442 1595,761} 30, 11,783] 4,910 
© 1808 = 1,320 | 97,856 6,197 615,702] 34, 


PARL.- ACCOUNTS and Balances;--Trade, &e. [xlyi 
; 
‘ 
1 
‘ 
a 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


t on dis Debt of Ire: 
including Amnnuitiesfor Lives} 
and "Terms of Years; also 1 per, 
the Reduction of the 

created by Loanssince 1797, 
(A. 1, & 2)° ted by Laanesnce 197, | 3,258,445 1 righ? 
‘There was also applied towardsthe}  . 
Reduction of the Ni National Debt;f 


Debt 954,045 8 i 


Ditto,.on Account of the Reduction of | 
Iseues.for Purposes appointed bythe} 
Parliament of Ireland prior to the] _ ‘ : 


89, 639 6 2 


497,894 8 
Pa ticipation of ‘Exche- 


“Balt Supernumerary and 
Officers 
Officers Widows | 
 Royat Hospital; Kilmainham:. 


\ 


(xlviit 
¥ 4 Aye 
rf 
‘ 
4 | 
4 | 
| 
a 
2,947,170 9 5 
; 


of Years, 


11 0 


Of the NATIONAL Dest, in e Year 5th January 


and Annuiges |. Charge-of. 


of 1 per. Cent, fer “on: since: 406,286 136,38T 


Thee COn £.200,000—at Sper Cent. per: Ann. from 28th March 1807 to 35th 


on the Payments made ‘the’ Year from th Tin. 


0 Di September 1807 to 


Payments terest on Bxchequiet 


ount on’ Prompt Paym: ent of Loan Deposits, &c: ‘wees 12,577 ‘3 Al. 
payment of Fints levied in Parishes for Deficiencies in their Proportion of Men for 1 nae 


1808, 
a ue + or 7 | 
3 
‘ 
| 
° 
= 
J 
| t 
| 
| . a 
4 
| 
(C.)—Payments made’ in.the Year ending 5th January 1808, for Purposes appointed by the 
| 


[righ Coals bronght 
Trigh cored Fish exported 


ins of Courts 


the 


Year to the "1808, under the several Gi i 
“Pensions, and 


blic, 


Aaditing 


Tedges sdditionn Salaries, KC. 
Moasd of Education 
Rottery Expences . 


Sa, 


* 


1807» seus 


LONE: ans tere 


Base 


Inspector P 


ee 


a 


Amousit of paid af she Rovenie, nt the 


Distillers 


ap euce 


; 285 4 


} 
1915 5 2]. 
"981.1711 
| 
| 


Amount the Aue or Rear, W NTS, . 


Army of Reserve ever cess eane 1,748 8 9 


Collectors Licences” 


~ 


the Grant of 1807 £.519 184 4° 


Militia cone sade 881,835 35 A. ot ‘ 


Royal Military 3,288 1L. 
Pa Half Pay, -and Retired O 25,787 

Public Officers, their: Deputies, lerks, and | 9,466 14 


(L)-<Payments in the Year ending the 5th ary Sunvices. 


_ Improving the Harbour on the North Side. oi the Hill of Howth, sear D eee 


Year 9 1008. - 


2. 


ae 


to sdot 


Atnount of Payments from  £.90,455 6 


| 
4 
918 12 
8/502 13-4 
. 
} 
+ 
- 
¥ 
0 
U 
; . . 


\ 
. 
» 


-4 per Cent, lidated nuities. 
$ 5 per Cent. Annuities 


DEBT. 


an the same stood on 1808. 


‘Sams 


“£3. 10s. per Cent. per Annum eves > 5,668,478 


Nsolidated ANNUILIES cece veces 50,099,625 $2. 607,927. . 18 
.3.per Cent. Reduced itiea; trom Sth January 1808 


0 
0 
ed Annuities. O 4719 3 
.3 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, from oT 954 
5 4 


ual Interest ee ee cape ee 2,434,845 


Pursuant to Act of. 37Geo, LI: for Redemption of Debt then]... .... 


By Acts providing 1 sper Cent... for Redemptian af. Debts, created). shits olf 


Total Principal of Funded Debt, on the Sth January 1808, 


Stock by Sinking Fund 2,492,288 q q 


‘Total’Sums Paid cess cane 2,090,664 12 


‘ 
Nonually applicable i in Ireland to the Repveriox of the 


6 Abthe ‘Establishment of the Sinking Fund, £.100;000 per was for the exiting 
923364," 114: 8d.- of whieh; was to the Reduction of Money borrowed: for 
iceland, by the Government of Great-Britain, 8s. ed. with £22,250 
"The Money for by the’ of Gréat Britain is not included in’ 
gettled for in England by the Lords of the Treasury of Ireland, 


‘ 
. 


UNFUNDED I 


— 


én Account te Dust and Demand thie th 


Residue of Debentures beating'4 per Cent. Interest to the Year 1788,... 
provided for by 27 and 28 Geo. Iu. but not claimed by the: PGK bes 
Ounanding Exchequer Els provi or by seven Acts of Patliae 4 
4 t, but not claimed by the, 
‘3 ~ Exchequer Bilis in course of Payment till after th maida jot 
pat of ZA, 000,000 by 47 Geo. c. 
Omang Prizes of the sever Lotteries from 1801 
ts 
a Acct, how Mons, grand forthe fhe Year 1801 


-Atmy, with Gartisons. and their Incidefts| 


ii 


1,078,368, 5. British, part of 4,051,623.) 


Foreign C (93,792. 2, 6. Br. ‘part o 


FOS! 
aut rol 


Allowance to ofthe Regula > 


eganes| 


of 


~ 


PARE, Uiffiindéd Debt. Giéhis. 
; 
$ 
4 
¢ 
q 
I, 
1,168,225 18 1 | 
* {| 


&e. 081. 1. 4. Br, part 


Allowance to Officers and| 


‘of 467, 273, 3. 11. 


ncies (22,159, 17, 0, Br. part 


Continge 
(&, 17. 1%. 0. Br.) eebevese 


Volunteer (830,901. 4 ‘4 8, Br. part o 
“7,490, 301. 4, 8. Br.) 
General and Staff Officers, and Officers: of 


Hospitals, serving with the Forces (57,594) 
"part of 190,529). 17. 6. Br.) 
Officers. of His Ma- 
Forces, (1,029.19. 5. part of $4,418. . . 


The ptincipal Officers of several De-| 


14.0, Br. 
Full- pay to Supersunteraty 


tingent Expences Ne 897. 6. 6 
221,200, 18. 5. Br 


ee of i ‘Maj 


Half-Pay to R 
Land Forces 


Military A 
His Majesty’s 


Pant of 5,593. 1. 2 


= "Be. 
and’ Out Pensioners 


© Kilmainham, and Expe 
9, 4. Be. part of 406,983, 


Pen Widows of Officers of the’ Lanc 
‘and expences attending the same 
(6,000 0. 0. Br. 7. 6. Br.).. 
Bxpences. of 


Charge of the Ro Miliary 
‘Dublin, for Sick and Woun 
(18, 461: 10. 10. Br.y¥: dvew 


and Officiating Chaplains of His Ma- 


Forces (3,208, 15, 11.. 


Extraord Services; 


Sth Jan. 1807 ced 


P. Le nator f Corn 
hee 


16 1. 


Be 


508,571 10.24 


9 0 | 


968,079.12 


9 


eet me, 6 


te ID 


has 


‘ 


13 


10 


Aq 


‘ 


_ 148 16 
197,437 
186,475 14 


wees 


OL 
tte 


62,294 5.2. 
4 
J. Smart, esq. Dey. Acc. Gen. for his extra- 
: ars eng. aspector Gen. of Imports}. 
Exports, forhhis expence and bleinp 


, 


and E in Ireland, 1s extmaordi- baw i 
Geo. Hatton, esq. Examinator of xcige, for uh. q head 
his ex trouble and expeace in| . 
“Sam. Hood, esq. Assistant Examinator of Ex-} oq ni bs atibd 
cise, for his extraordinary trouble in pre- bad a 
Tho. Haffield, esq. Clerk in the Office o the mond 
Expence of Civil Buildings 25,000. 0 0. 28,008 0 
of the Acts o of fils present Mae} 1. to 5 
_ other Newspap 0. 0 . 10,590. 4 fil 
Charge of Printing, Stationary, and other) _ 
Disbursements the Chief and Under} bers 
Secretaries Offi ides, and Apartments, and| BUAL POST 
other Public Offi in Dublin Castle, &c. aj 
roaghan, in the County of debe 600 0 600" 
 Pursuivants at Arms, and State Trumpeters,| 
for 3 years, from th March 1807...) 1,086 1,086" 
0 


Charge of Clothing, 
for 18 months, peter rig Ist June 1807 
to enable His Majesty t make some 
ance to the Co 
@nquire into th 


LotteryLicences,their cretary and Cler: 
~ andtheComptroller and Inspector of Lot 


Offices in Ireland, for two, 1g 
ing thes 


1807, and for 
certifying Outs 


Commissioners 
Lottery Prizes, for 22 Mopths, ending 


‘Sen the Const of the 


Grate, 


"sites, and Emol ived in ¢e res 
Offices in (09, 500 British 24,315 
attending ‘the ggveral 

or taking and regeivinig Evidence in 
_ tions against Re to Parliament, in ee 
Salaries of the C ioners for granti 


AG 


TNA 


i 


iter 
i 


tot ee 


= 1 


0 


i 


gr 


‘od 


j 
| 
| 
j 
| 
« 
“4 
; 
| 
€ 
i 
j 
0 24,875 0 6 Mi 
‘ 


= 


- 


Towards supporting the 


Jan. 


Trasiees of the Linen ana 


1807 
The Board of First Fruits; for building new 


_ Churches, ‘and re-buildi 


in such Parishes as no Public oe 
been performed in for 20 


Life, and the remaining £.10,000. 
‘ing additional Buildings, sopport 


oF aid] 
3 ace arming re. On 
Cleansing, and Lighting the 008, 

Commissioners for making wide and conve- tea 


ic Gardens, promotin 


useful Arts, and/the oth 


nient Streets in Dublin. 


1804, to 5th Jan. 1808, 


of the Fi 
=: the Hi 


‘Religion . 


e of the Office 


Charitable Donations and 


Foundling 
Marine. Society i 


Dublin of the Hib seve 


old Chur] 


oe 


UCStS eve 
‘Seminary 


Towards defraying the Expence of 


For 


Surgeons in Ireland .... 
finishing Sir Patrick Dunn’s Hospital, an 


_ To the Commissioners for paving the | 


tom 


blin 


Charge of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin... 
of the Commissioners o 


**5,000 0°-0 


ni 


oot 


0006! 


4 per 


5,883,899 0 11 


‘END OF THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS FOR 


rei AT 
- 


jg 
vi % 
i ed jo 


j 
fi 
503 0 OF 0 


. gmd otheruseful Arts in Ireland, £.2,000) 
whereof to be applied in Aid of the Funds) ... ; 
ofthe Institutionat Cork, forthe Applica-} ™ 
4 tion of Science to the common Purposes off 
0 
0 A 
0 
arge of the incorporated society in Dublin gtids 
= “1,609 0° 0 
11,626 0 0 | io 
countenancing Vi e q 
Knowledge and In 
of Industry and Penitentiary in Dublin... . 
Expence of maintaining, 80. Patients in, the 
of Recovery and Fever Hospital in 


PARL. from Property Tar. 


\ 


a of all Exemptions granted to Forricnens, in respect of the Dory ‘on Divi- 
ig pEnps in the various Funvs of Great Britain, and on. the Divipenps of the East India 
and South Sea Companies, under the Property Tax, for the year ending 5th April, 1303. _ 
a Exemptions. on haan payable on the 5th July 1807. 
--$-per-Cent. Consolidated Annuities ..... |11,987,705 1 1 179,805 4 10 17,980 0 9° 
East India Stock ewes 468,165 13 10 24,578 3 2,457 12 2 
South Sea Stock AGG cacecaceanaacegseaae 1,158,329 1 3 20,270 12 1 2,026 16 10_ z 
New South Sea Annuities’ eeseuescovesss 528,262 14 11 1,923 12 6 792 2 4 
; ‘ 5-per-Cent. Navy Annuities eecceesenee ; 220,640 13 1 5,511 9 5 550 18 3 
| Irish TONtine 8,020 12 4 4,010 6 400 18 4 
South Sea Annuities: 1751 165,419 12 5 2,481 5 q 247 19 “9 4 
Seper-Cent. Annuities 1726 87,241 12 10 1,308 12 2 , 1015 8 
3-per-Cent. Imperial Annuities ........ 76,176 19 0 1,142 13 0 114 210 
chequer Annuities 2,057 10 1,028 15 0 102 17. 6 
1,152 $ 0. 576 1 6. 57 12 
948,697 17 6 24,861 16 9 
Dividends: payable on the 5th January 1808 ; hae 
S.per-Cent. Consolidated Annuities ..... 19 0 168,160 15 9 16,815 11. 8. 
Rast India Stock 11. 0 22,921 18 2,291 17 8 
South Sea Stock 1, 8 12 19,458 12 11 1,945 13 4 
ew South Sea Annuities "513, 803 9 6 1,706 18 8. 7710 10 
-per-Cent. Navy Annuities occeceaveege 185, 521 15 11 4,637 18 q 463 2 
th Sea Annuities, 1751 eeas evowounse 155,768 4 0 . 2,336 9 i 233 1 0 
3-per-Cent. Annuities, 1726 82,825 13 1 1,242 7 5 124 2 
Imperial Annuities 14,078 11. 9 1,111 3 6 lll 2 2 
ial 1,237 2 0 618 11 0 61 1 1 
TONRINE 235 1% 6 117 13 11 1 3 
bee 228,321 19 6} 22,830 4 0 
‘ 
“Exemptions on Dividends, payable on 10th October 1807: ; . 
Reduced’ ANNUItIES 2,193,280 9 3; 3289815 8} 3,989 8 8°. 
-Cent. Annuities... seve gene 821,314 11 10 16,426 6 | 1,644 
South Sea Annuities..... 12,949 2 10 1,694 169 0 
Long 6,174 2 6 3,087 0 11 308 8 9 
Short Annuities 4,631 19 5 2,315 19 8 231 
Irish 5-per-Cent. Annuities..., esscenete 61,200 ‘0 0 1,530 0 0 ; 153 0 0 
Seper-Cent. Annuities, 1797 | wee $5,056 4 3 876 9 6 87 ll 
Trish Annuii Annuities 330 18: 10 165. 10 5 16 10 9 
SPOR POSS 4 15 6 0 4 9 
Reduced Annuities. {2,095,599 7 0} 90,953.15 10 
&per-Cent. 724,011 17 2 14,479 13 3 1,447 + 2. 
Qld South Sea Annuities na: 495,207 5 8 1,427 19 9 142 9° 
4,932 15 q 2,466 6 4 246 8 1 
Annuities 0 8 165 10 16 10 9 
5th April sees 5,795 9 5 


‘ 


An act for 


int 


Session of the Fourth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Gree 
Britain and. Ireland.—48th of George III. 


Car. 1. Aw act for regulating the is 
‘paying off of Exchequer Bills, 
2. An act for continuing to his majesty certain 
duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, 
Great Britain; and on Pensions and Of- 
* fices in England; and for repealing so much. 
. of certain acts as‘relate to certain duties of 
*Sixpence- and Ove: respectively on 
- Offices and Pensions; and 
said’ daties of Sixpence and One Shilling re- 
“spectively, and the said other duties, for the 
“service of the year 1808. 


$,-An act “for empowering the Governor and 


~~ Company of the Bank of England to advance | 
_ the sum of Three Millions, towards the Sup- |. 


_ ply for the service of the year 1808. __ 
4, An act to authorize the advancing, for the 
- public service, upon certain conditions, a 
proportion of the Balance remaining in the 
Bank of England for payment.of Unclaimed 
_ , Dividends, Annuities, and Lottery Prizes; 
. and for regulating the allowances to be paid 
for the management of the National Debt. 


5. An act. for repealing an act made in the | 


47th year of bis present majesty, intituled, 
the operation of an’ 
© act of the 36th year of his present: majesty, 

.* for the further Support and Maintenance 
_. © of Curates within the Church of England, 
-.€ and for other purposes’in the said act men- 
' tioned, so far as relatés to the avoidance 

“¢ of benefices hy the incumbents thereof 
“having accepted augmentéd curacies.’ 


6. An uct to continue, until the end of this | 


*“géssion of parliament, several ‘acts for car- 

ying into execution the Treaty of Amity, 

‘Commerce, and. Navigation, between his 
majesty and the united states of America. 

7. An act for raising the sum ef 10,500,000/. 

by exchequer bills, for the service of Great 

Britaia for the year 1808, - 

8. An act to amend an act of the 25th year 

’ of his present majesty, for better regulating 


we office of the Treasurer of his majesty’s | 
9 ihn act for abolishing the office of Surveyor 


Subsidies and. Petty Customs in the port 

_ 10. An.act'to amend so much of an act, made 
in the, 46th year of his present niajesty, for 
granting certain duties on Spirits made in 
Scotland, as relates’ to delivering up the li- | 


aing and» 


r regranting the | 


® 


Lowlands .of Scotland, and for betterpre- . 
venting Private Distillation. 
11. An act for 
- Goods from the Portuguese territories on 
the continent of South America, in Portu- 
guese ships. 
12. An act to amend and continue, untilthe . , 
25th of March 1809, so much of an actof — 
‘the 47th year of his present majesty asal- — 
lows certain Bounties on British Plantation 
Raw Sugar exported.. 


’ Annuity on viscount Lake, and the two next. 
persons to whom the title of viscount Lake — 
_ . shall ‘descend, in consideration. of the emi- 

_ ment services of the late 
14. An act for the regulation of his majesty’s — 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. : 
15. An act for punishing Matiny and Deser 
tion; and for the better payment of the 

Army and their Quarters. Be 
16. An. act for, further ,continuing, until the 
Drawbacks on the exportation of Sugar from ° 
_ Great Britain ; and for suspending the coun- 
 tervailing daties and bounties on Sugar when 
sion of parliament shall: be suspended... 
March 1800, certain acts for regulating thé 
Drawbacks and Bounties on the-exportation 
of Sugar from Ireland, and allowing British - 
Plantation Sugar to be warehoused in Ire-_ 
‘land; and for warehousing in Ireland Rum- 
"or Spirits of the British sugar plantations. 


| - present majesty, for.regulating the. payment 
of the duties on Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmegs, 
19. An act to continue, until the 2 
‘March 1810, an ‘act made in the 46th year 
of his present’ majesty, for 
"importation of Masts, Yards, Bowsprits, and 
Timber, for naval purposes, from the Briti 
' colonies in North America, duty. free. 


25th of March 1809, certain Bounties and 


17. An act .to continue, until the 25th: of 


18. ‘An act for amending and further conte -. | 
- nuing an act made in the $8th year ofvhis =~ 


20..An act to continue, until the 25th of 


‘ cences granted for distilling spirits in the __ 


rmitting the-Importation of q 


18. An act- for settlin and securing certain 


netal visc. Lake, 


the duties inposed by an act of the last ses mn 


asthof 


"Britain of Oil und Blubber of Newfoundland | 


Marc 510, several laws relating to the-~ 
encouragemeit of the Greenland Whale 


aken.by his majesty’s subjects carrying on’ 
fishery from and. residing in said 
jsland;: and to the: allowing the importation 
91, An act to: empower the Commissioners 
appointed for distributing the money paid 
__ by the united states of America, to with-: 
“draw the same from the Bank, and_ invest. it 
_ in exchequer bilis.. 
92, An act for making perpetual several laws 
- felating to permitting the exportation of To- 
_. bacev Pipe Clay-from Great Britain to the 
' British Sugar colomies in the West Indies; 
“the importation of Salt from Europe into 
. Quebec in. America; and the prohibiting of 
foreign-wrought Silks and Velvets. _ 
93. An act to continue several laws relating 
to the. granting a Bounty on the importation 
jnto.Great Britain of Hemp, and rough and 
_ undressed: Flax, from bis majesty’s colonies 
in America; and to the more effectually en- 
--couraging the manufacture of Flax and Cot- 
. ton in Great Britain until the 25th of March 


1810; and for granting a Bounty upon cer- | 


. tain species of British. and Irish Linens ex- 
ported: from Great Britain, and taki 
the. duties on.importation into. Great Britain | 
_ of foreign Raw 

. until-the 25th of March 1811. ‘ 
94, An-act for further continuing, until three 
‘months after the ratification of a definitive 

' treaty of peace, ‘an act made in the 44th: 
_year of his present majesty, for permitting 


the importation into Great Britain, of Hides | 


and other articles in foreign ships. » 


25. An act for further continuing ‘until the | 
25th of July 1809, an act made in the 33d |. 


year of his 

“payment o 

ditious in Scotland. 

26. An act for granting to his majesty, until 

the end of the next. session of. parliament, 

_ Duties of Customs on the goods, wares, and 

' merchandize therein enumerated, in fur- 

_ therance of the provisions of certain Orders 

27. An act to continue until the 25th of 

March: 1809, .an act of the 41st year of his 

present. majesty, for prohibiting the expor- 

tation from Ireland, and for permitting the: 

. importation into Ireland, duty. free, of Corn. 
and other Provisions. 


eons majesty, for rendering the 
Creditors more equal and expe- 


98. An act for granting to_ his majesty, until | 


_ the end of the next session of parliament, 
_ ertain Duties on the exportation from Ire- 
_ land of goods, wares, and merchandize there- 
in enumerated. 
99, An act. to prohibit, until the end of the 
session of parliament, the rig 
Bark and Cotton Wool from Ire- } 
a 


-An-act to amend an act made in the per. 
_ diament of Ireland, in the 33d year of his 


__, MIST.OF ACTS PASSED: 48.GEO., 


of Fish from Newfoundland and the coast of | 


off | 
inen Yarns made. of Flax, 


$1. An act to extend the provisions of.an-act,’ 
_made in the 45th year of his, 


jesty’s reign, for,.preventing the counterfeit- 


ing Of certain Silver Tokens to certain other 
Tokens which may beissyed by the governor 
_ and company of the Bank of Ireland, and to - 
, promote the circulation of the said’ last- 

mentioned tokens, 
82. An-act to it certain.Goods im 

without (the duties, due on:the importation 

thereof,being first. paid... . 
$3. An act to. prohibit, until. the end.of the 
. Dext session of parliament, the exportation 
__ of Jesuits Bark from Great Britain... 
$4. An act to prohibit, until the end of. the. 
~ next session of parliament,’ the exportation: 
-_, of Cotton Wool, from. Great Britain. 
35. An act for imposing, until.the end of the 
next session of parliament, a duty on: Cotton 
Wool, the. growth of the British colonies,- 
exported from Great Britain. . - 


36. Anact for further continuing, until the 


24th of Jane 1809, an act. of the 46th year 
ef his present majesty, for altering and 
amending several laws relating to the Duties 
of Excise upon Malt.: 
$7. An act for making 
Council, and Warrants of the Commissioners 


housing of certain goods imported in Neu- 
tral Vessels, and for indemnifying all per- 
sons concerned therein ; for the remitting of 
Forfeitures‘in certain cases; and for ena- 
bling his majesty to allow, during the conti- 
nuance of hostilities, and until two months 
after the commencement of the next. session 


excluded, in any vessels whatever. | 
‘certain exchequer bills. 


ence to be paid to inn-keepers and others on 


of the Treasury, forthe entry and ware-. 


of parliament, the importation of goods — 
from countries from which the British flag is 


valid certain Orders im. 


$8. An act for granting Annuities to satisfy - 
39. An act for rates of Subsist- 


40.. An act to indemnify such persons inthe 


United as have -omitted to qualify 

or Offices and Employments; | 
_ and for extending the times limited for those _ 
urposes. respectively, until the 25th of 


themselves 


arch 1809, and to permit such persons in 
_ Great. Britain as have omitted to make and 
file affidavits of the execution of indentures - 


_ of Clerks to attornies and solicitors, to make. 


and file the same on or before the 1st. day of 
. Hilary term 1809, 


41. An act.to repeal certain dities of Excise 
Ireland, and to grant certain Stamp 
| . ties in lieu thereof; and also certain other - 


Stamp Duties; and to amend the laws re- 
_ lating.to the Stamp Duties in Ireland... - , 
42. An act, to grant to his majesty certain 
‘ duties and taxes in Ireland, in respect of. 

Carriages, Dogs, Fire Hearths, Horses, Male 


Servants, and Windows, in lieu. of former 


duties and taxes, in respect of the like, 


resent majesty, for regulating the Trade of | 
Freland to and from the East indies, 


te 


‘ 
> 
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_ 43. to suspend: until the 11¢hof June’ 


- 4808, the payments on all Drawbacks dn 

Spirits made or distilled in’ Great Britaiti or 

. Ireland, and exported from either country to 
the other respectively, 

. 4%, An act to prevent the exportation of Wool 


to Ireland, ‘before bond given for the die | . 


landing thereof. _ 
45. “An act for 
“March 1809, the vharge of the Pay ind 
\Cloathing of the Militia of Ireland; for 
holding courts martial on serjeant 
-serjeants, ‘corporals, and drommers, 
-offeaces committed during the time such 
militia shall:wot be embodied ; ‘and for mak- 


fing allowances in certain cases to subaltern | 


“officers of the said militia during peace. 


tain for the year 1808, ® 
47. An act for quieting possessions and con- 
firming defective Tiles in Ivetand, and 1i- 


“Whiting ‘the right of the crown to sue in} 


manuer therein mentioned ; ‘and for the 


rélief of Incumbents in respect of Arrears” 
due to the crown during the incumbency of 


_ their predecessors. 


48. An ‘act to enable his majesty’s Post Master 


‘General of Iretand to purchiasé premisses for 
-othe’ enlargethent of the Getieral Post ‘Office 
in the city of Dublin. 
49. ‘At act for ‘the making up, 
-examination, ‘and audit, 
~ the Paymaster General ‘of ‘his sajesty’s 
Forces. 


50. Ao act to'suspend the granting of Offices 
in Reversion, or for joint lives with benefit 


‘ of survivorship, for one year after the ‘passing | 


- of this act, and from thence unitil'six weeks 
after the’ commencemént of the then next 
_ ‘session of parliament. 


51. An_act for making Allowances in certain 


Caves to swbaltern officers of the Militia in 


Gredt Britain, while disembodied. 
52. An act to revive and Cotitinue, tintil ‘the 


@5th of March 1809, and ainend much of 
- ‘an act, made ‘in the $9th ‘and 40th years of 


his present majesty, as ‘grdots certain Allow- 


“aneés to Adjutants ‘and Serjeant-Majors of 


the Militia of England, disembodied under 
_‘an'‘act of the same session of parliament,- 
act for raising sim of Three Mil- 


otis by Exchequer Bills, for ‘the service of 


Great Britain for'the year'1808. 
54. ‘An act’for faising the sum of 1,500;000/, 

by Exchequer Bills, for the service of Gréat 
Britain for the year 2808. 


An act for repealing the-daties of Assessed | 


‘Taxes, and granting new duties ‘im lieu 

- thereof, and certain additional duties to be 

consolidated therewith; and also for repéal- 

theStamp Duties on Game Certificates, 

and granting new daties in- lieu thereof, to 

‘be placed under the matiagemenit of the 
‘commissioners for the affairs‘of Taxes, _ 

An act for 

in 


defraying until the 25th oF! 


46. An act for defraying the charge of the Pay 
and Cloathing of thé Militia im Great Bri- | 


the Accounts of 


Fees received ‘by 


Several ports of Iteland, atid for 
jolydays to be observed by the said Officers. 
57. An act for increasing the duty ‘on’ Corks 
Yeady-made, imported into Great Britain, 
58, Ad act for amending law regatd 
to the course of proceeding on Indictmelits 
‘aid Toformations in the court of 
Bench in certain cases: for authorizivg 
‘execution in Scotland of certam Warrants > 
issued for offences committed in ; 
‘and for requiring officers taking ‘bail'in ‘the 
bese. suit to ‘assign the bail ‘bonds to ‘the 
king. 


59. An act for enabling his majesty'to settle 


an Annuity’on ber royal highness the Duchess 
of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel. 

60. An act for 'repealig an act pe “an the’ 

' ‘4st -year ‘of king James the ist, ‘intituléd, 
An act'concerning Tanners, Corriers, Shde- 

"makers, and other Artificers occupying the 
cutting of Leather and ‘also for eating 
and amending certain ‘parts of l other 

of parliament relating thereto. 

61. An ‘act tocontinue until ihe ‘end ‘of ‘the 
‘hext ‘session of parliament, an ‘act of the 
45th year of his ‘present ‘iiajésty, ‘for ha 
pointing Commissioners to enqvire ‘itito. 

ublic Expenditure, ‘and’ the conduct of the 
_ public business in the Military departments _ 
therein mentioned. | ~ 

‘62. An ‘act ‘for the making ‘several 
acts for the better collection and securityof 
the revenues of Customs and Excise in Ite 
land, and for ‘preventing frauds therein ; and 
to make further provision for the security of 
the. said revenues, and forthe execution of 
the several acts relating thereto. 

63. An act to amend an act made in the 47th 


|, year of his -present majesty’s reign for se. 


curing the collection of the Duties on Aue 
‘tions in Ireland. 
64, An act to amend ‘an act made in ‘the 46th 
Year of his present majesty, 
majesty to accept the services of Voluntee 
Militia of Ireland. 
65. An act to make mofe effecttial provision 
the building'and rebuilding 
Chapels, and Glebe arid fir the 
purchase of Glebe Lands, Glebe Hotites, 
und Impropriations, in Irelatd. 


66. Atvact'for enforcitig the Reésidente of Spr 


.. ritual Persons om their betiefices ‘in Treland, 


67. ‘An‘act for grdoting an additional duty on 


‘Copper imported into Great ‘Britain, ‘Uitil 
‘the 5th of April 1811, ‘aiid froth thente’to 
‘the eid of ‘the then next session ‘of par- 
liament. 


68. for extetiding the Bounty how 


‘able on Pilchntds expotted. to th 

“Indies: or tds ‘exe 

rted to any parts beyond the seas. pee 

60. An ‘act the ‘of March 
1810, Sugar and ‘Coffee ‘exported! from 

‘his majesty’s colonies or Plantations 


abolishi 
the service ofthe Customs the | port in 


the of Cape 


4 


. 
| 
‘ 
| 
‘ 
¥ 


-Finisterre, and Corn to be from 
am, Africa into 


said colonies and plantations. 


, An-act to provide that British ships which 
be by the enemy, and ‘shall 


afterwards become the 'y of British 
sab) ects, shall not be enuiled vo the privilege 
tish ships, 

act to atnend rid 00 of ewo of 
«this session of parliament, for carrying into 
--e@ecdtion certain Orders in Council, as re- 
_ Jates to the duties on Goods exported from 
_ thie Warehouses in which they have been 
gecuréd on importation, and'on certain Prize 
- Goods imported into Great Britain or Ire- 


land. 
72 An act for the increase and preservation. of 
' Timber in Dean and New Forests. 
73. An act to improve the Land Revenue of 
‘the Crown iv England, and also of his ma- 
jesty’s duchy of Lancaster. 
r. Ao act for the better collection ‘of ‘the 
‘Dutiés on Malt made in Great Britain. — 
75. An’act for providing ‘suitable’ Interment | 
<in church-yards or burying grounds 
-jn England, for’such dead ‘human Bodies as 
may be cast on shore from the sea, in cases 
_ wreck or otherwise. 
76. An‘act for raising the sum: 
‘by way of Annuities. 
77. An act to enable his to vest the 
right of appointment of Master of the Free’ 
School of Londonderry in ‘the city: and 
-- ‘county of Londonderry, in the ‘bishop of 
Derry for the ‘time beitig. 
‘An act to: 
Malt made ‘in Tréland, and 
‘made or distilled in Treland ; and to Shion 
“Certain Drawbacks ‘on ‘the 
thereof. 
79. An act to amend the two acts for the 
‘lécting of the Malt ‘Dutiés in Ireland,‘ 
regulating the trade of a'Maltster. 


80, An act'to'continte until ‘the 5th of Jl 


1809, and ‘to ‘amend, several acts for’ 
‘certain tes'anid Duties, and for 
certain ‘and Bourities on 
hole Wares, atid Merchandize imported 
‘into’ and’ exported ‘froth Treland ; and ‘to 
Kane ye new duties on the importation of East 
“Andia ‘Sogdr ‘and ‘Foreign Spirits; ‘and ‘to 
— fog ‘Duty on British Plantation Coffée 
rt 
81. An ‘att to'atiend ‘the ‘several acts for the 
‘ahd securing 'the collection of the 
Duty on Spirits distilled in Ireland. 
_ +82. An ‘act’'to’make perpetual and to amend 
“several acts for t tter regulating ‘the 
“issuing and granting ‘of Permits and Certifi- 
“cates, for ‘the conveyance and protection ‘of 
. Certain exciseable goods in Ireland. 
83. “An act for raising the sum of 750, 000/. ‘by 
‘of Annuities for the service of Ireland. 
84. An act for amending ‘and reridering ‘more 
effectual an act, passed in'the Jast'session of 


parliament, to make ‘inore ‘effectual 
vision or the prventon of Sagging, 
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to his ma 
ts 


95. An act for continui 


_ for regulating the periods for cance and 
delivering u Dots 
revenue of 

85. An the: 
‘Great Britain and the united states of Ame- _ 
Tita until the end the ‘trent :cention: of 
parliament. 

86. An act to revive aud contiaue until she 
- 25th of March 1809, an act of the S9th 
year of his present a emt for the more 

‘encouragement 


effectual of the ‘British 
Fisheries. 

87. An act for oe rates and tases 
taken by licensed Hac Coachmen, and 


for establishing others in lieu thereof; and 
for amending several laws relating to Hack- 
‘ney Coaches. 
‘missory Notes and In Bi Exchang, 
under a limited sum, in England. 4 
89. An act for enabling the ‘Commissioners 
pointed to examine Accounts of Public 
Hipenditure ‘in the Barrack Office, more 


Accounts. 


90. the Commissioners for 
auditing Public Accounts, and the Commis- 

_ sioners for the Affairs of Barracks respec- 
tively, to send and receive letters and 


act for: enabling the Commissioners 
pointed to examine Accounts of Public 
"pointed to in the West Indies, more 


_ ‘speedily and -effectually to investigate the 
said Accounts, 

92. An act to repeal so much of an act, made 
‘in the 47th year of his present. majesty, for 
charging the sum of 12,200,000/. raised for 
‘the service-of Great Britain for the year 
1807, upon the duties::of Customs and 
Excise granted to +his majesty, during the 
‘continuance of the t war, as relates to 
money issued for of. tof 

Stock redeemed. 

98. of an-act of the 
1st year of king James’1. as relates to the 
penulties on shooting at Hares ; and also-to 
an act of the $d ryenr of king George I. 
ating to Game-keepers. 

94. im act for repealing so much of an act 
‘made in the parliament-of Scotland, in the 
fourth session of the first parliament — 
Anne, intituled, ‘Act for 
‘Game,’ as relates tothe Shooting of Hares, 

until the dst -of 

August 1811,an act of the 45th year of his 


‘present ma for -allowi eertain 


of Coals, Culm, or er rk 
Westminster, by inland ene 

96. Anact for the better-care and maintenance 
= being Paupers: or Criminals:in 


‘An enable the Gommissioners:of his 
Bills, 


as heive 


iy 
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; 
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shall be 
1808. 


 98--An ‘act for letting to Farm- the Duties on | 


Horses hired 
«used in travelling, 
. Tess period of tan time than 28 days, for: ‘drawing | 
Carriages used in travelling post, or other- 
_ wise, in Great Britain, an 

the said Daties. 

99. An act for de 
to duty in warehouses under the.care of the 
_ Officers:of the Customs and Excise, and for 


by the mile or stage, to ‘be 


veducing spirits condemned: as prize ‘to a) 


proper strength, for home consumption. 


100. An act for extending the. provisions of an | 
-act made in the 47th year of his present ma- | 


esty, so far as. respects the payment of 
Be Money arising from ca 
Foreign in-conjanction with British ships, to 

\ captures made by the land forces of Foreign 
States in conjanction with the British. 


101. An act for extinguishing the:right of way | 


over.a lane or road leading, across:the exer- 
cising ground in front of Chatham lines, and 
’ for vesting the soil thereof in ‘his. majesty, 
his heirs and successors, . 

An‘act for appointing Commissioners for 
carrying into.execution an act of this sesgiun 
- of parliament, for granting to his majesty a 
Duty on Pensions and Offices in England; 
and an act made in the S8th year of his 
_ present majesty, for granting.an aid to his 


majesty hy a Land-Tax, to be raised in ‘ 


» Great Britain, for the service of the year 
1798. 

103; An act for. further extending the provi- 
sions: of several acts, for establishing the 
‘Bavk of Ireland; and for empowerin 
governor and company of the said Bank, 
advance the sum of. 1,250,000/. Irish 
~ rency, towards the service of the year 1808, 

104. (4 act for the better ation of Pi- 
_ lots, and of the Pilotage of ships and vessels | 
navigating the British seas. 

An act to authorize his majesty votil the 
_ 85th of March 1809, to make regulations re- 
specting: the trade. and commesce ie. 
from. the Cape of Good Hope.: 

106. An act..to remedy the inconvenience 
which has arisen, and may arise, from the 
Expiration of Acts, before the passing: of 
Acts to continue the same. 

107. ‘An act:to enable the Secretary at War 

_ to-enforce the inaking of Returns pom clerks 
. of subdivisions, and others, in relation to 
Half Bounties, and. Residues of sums 
under certain acts relating to the De- 

fence of the Realm, for the purpose of. di- 

. recting the distribution thereof to the persons 

eutitled thereto... 
-108.An act for: carrying. into complete exe- 

cution.and effect certain provisions contained 
— passed in the 43d year of his pre- 

- sent majesty, for making compensation to 

8 Patentee Officers of the Pleas side of the 


LIST OF ACTS PASSED 


liament-for | 
the service of Great ‘the: year | 


and on-horses hired: for a | 


better.secur- 


eposting Prize Goods liable | 


ures made by 


.spects the compensation to John M‘Clintoek, 
and. William Foster M:Clintock, esqra, .Pas 
tentee Officers of the office. of serjeant.ag.. 
arms of the said Court of Exchequer... 
109. An.act to. regulate the ‘Trade between 
Great. Britain and the Portuguese territories,” 
on the continent of South America, 
110. An-act. for the further ‘encouragement | 
-and better regulation of the British yee 
Herring Fishery, until the 1st.of June 1813,, 
and from thence to the end of ‘the then ext 
session of parliament. | 
-111,, An-act for enabling bis majesty to estab. 
lish a permanent, Loca Militia Force, under: 
restrictions, for the defence: of the 
m 
112.. for raising. the sum of 500,000; 
by Treasury Bills for the service, pf ‘Areland. 
for the year 1808. 
113. Ap act.to empower Grand J ip 
land (or persons appointed by them), to sell 
or exchange ground that has been occupied , 
by old Court Houses, Gaols, or County In- 
firmaries, and the materials thereon. 


by Exchequer Bills, for the service of Great. - 
Britain for the year 1808. _. . 
115. Ap act to grant to. his majest counter= 
vailing Duties on Spirits imported into Tre 
land from Scotland; and to allow equivalent _ 
Drawhacks on: Spirits exported from Ireland’ 
to Scotland, 
116. An,act for. hismaj majesty Rates. 
of Postege.on,the conveyance of Letters and. 
Packets to and from the island of Madeira, 
and to and«from. the Portuguese Nabidachie,. 
_on the continent of South America. , 
117..An act for repealing the Duties: upon 
. Silks painted and. stained, and for granting 
other duties in liew thereof. 
An.act to probibit the Distillation of 


duty, on Spirits imported into Great 

according to the strength thereof. 

120. An act for Excise Duties 
Coffee imported into Great Britain, and for 

directing that coffee and cocoa warehoused 

_ shall-be subject to the regulations.of an act 

_ of the 43d year of his present majesty, for . 

_ permitting certain goods imported. to be.se- 

cured ip warehouses. 


121, An act for reducing the duty of customs . 


on Coffee imported into Great Britain when, 
taken out of warehouse for. home consump* 
tion, 

122, An, act. for, vesting. all estates and pro- 
rty occupied for the Barrack Service .in the 
issioners for the Affairs of Barracks; 

and ad for granting certain, powers to the said. - 

commissioners, 

123, An act for the discharge of Debtors i ‘in. 

execution for Small. Debts, from i 

ment in certain cases, 

124, An act. continuing the premiums al. 

lowed. to ships in 
hale Fisbery, 


Court of Exchequer in Ireland, as far as.re- | W 


114. An aet for raising the sum of. Six Millions, 


from Corn or Grain, for a limited 
119. An act for regulating the chargi 


x 
- 
3 
| 
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497. An act to render valid certain Mar- 


"498, An act to re 


481, An act for- further. continuing until the 


An act 
Fe Grain, and Flour, from any foreign 
“colonies on the continent of America into 


_” certain ports in the West Indies, and to al- |’ 


Jow certain articles to. be iutported from the 
“ “ynited states of America into the British 
provinces in North America, for the purpose 

of exportation to the British islands in the 


126.’ An act to permit Goods secured in ware- 
"houses in the port of London to be removed 
to the out-ports for exportation, to-any part 

“of Europe, for empowering his majesty to 

direct that Licences which his. majesty is au- 

_ thorized to grant under his sign manual may 

granted by one of secretaries 

- of state; and for enabling-bis majesty to 
rmit the exportation of goods in vessels of 
- ess burthen than are now allowed by law, 

- during the present hostilities, and until one 
~~ month after the signature of the preliminary 

articles of peace. 


riages solemnized in certain churches and 
public chapels in which banns had not 
usually been published before or at the 
time of passing an act made in the 26th 
year of the reign of his late majesty king 
George II. intituled, ‘ An act for the better 
« preventing of clandestine Marriages.’ 
“so much of an act, 
passed in the 45th year of his present ma- 
_ Jesty, for regulating the office of Paymaster 
_ General, as requires certain Accounts to be 
- examined and settled within certain periods, 
by the Secretary at War, and enabling his 
majesty to make orders for examining and 
settling such accounts. — 
129. An act to repeal so much of an act passed 
in the 8th year of the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, intituled, ‘ An act to take away the 
* benefit of. Clergy from certain Offenders 
‘ for Felony,’ as takes away the benefit of 
clergy from persons stealing privily from the 
. person of another ; and for more effectually 
preventing the crime of larceny from the 


"person. 

130, An act for preventing the various frauds 
and depredations committed on merchants, 
shipowners, and underwriters, by Boatmen 

_ and others, within the 
Cinque Ports ; and also for remedying cer- 
tain defects relative to the adjustment of 
Salvage, under a statute made in the 12th 
of the reign of. her late majesty queen 

ne, 


» 1st of May 1809, an act of the 43d year of 
. his present majesty, for suspending proceed- 
_ ings in actions and other ings re- 
lating to the Woollen Manulcture. 
132. An act to extend the provisions of an act, 
in the 45th year of his present ma- 
jesty, for. the encouragement of Seamen-and 
tter manning his majesty’s Navy, to cases 
arising in consequence of hostilities com- 


. LIST OF ACTS PASSED 48 GEO; IIL. | 
to permit the importation of} 133. An act for. enlatging the times 
. pointed for the Meet 


urisdiction ’ of the | 


menced since the, passing of the said act. 


eetings of Commis- 
rsons, for putting in exe- 
this session of par- 


sioners and other 
cution certain acts ‘of 
liament. 
134. An act..to.amend the laws relating to 
the marking of Bags and Pockets of Hops. 


135. An act'to amend an act madé’ ix the 


“46th year of his present majesty for more 
effectually carrying into execution ‘tlie pur- 


_ poses of an act made in the 39th and 40th — 


year of his majesty, to give further Time for 
the payment, on the conditions therein 
mentioned, of Instalments‘on certain Loans 


| advanced to the house of Alexander Houston 


and.Co. to-Charles Ashwell, esq. and. to 
William Johnstone, esq. being persons’ con- 


nected with and trading to the islands of - 


Grenada and Saint Vincent, so far as relates 
- to the real-and personal estates of William 
Mac Dowall, James Mac Dowall, and Robert 
Houstoun Rae in the West Indies and else- 
where, except in Scotland. 
136. An act-to indemnify all officers and per- 
sous who have carried into execution any 
of the provisions of an act passed in the last 
session of parliament, for. completing and 
increasing the Militia of Great Britain, in 
relation to the Militia of the Tower Hamlets, 
137. An act to amend and enlarge the powers 
of an act of the 46th year of his present ma- 
jesty, for consolidating and rendering more 
effectual the several acts for the purchase of 
Buildings and further Improvement of the 
streets and places near to Westminster Hall 
and the two houses of parliament. ~ | 
138. An act for defining and regulating the 
powers of the Commission of Tiends, in au 
menting and modifying the stipends of the 
clergy of Scotland. 
139, An act for granting to his majesty a sum 
of money to be raised by Lotteries. r 
140. An act for the more effectual administra- 
tion of the office of a Justice of the Peace, 
and for the more effectual prevention of 
Felonies within the district of Dublin me-- 
trupolis, 
141. An act to amend the acts relating~to 
the Duties of Assessed Taxes, and of the 
Tax upon the profits of Property, Pro- 
fessions, Trades, and Offices, pit regulate 
the assessment and collection of the same. _ 
142. An act for enabling the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of t 
grant Life Annuities. 
act to repeal the on 
icences granted by justices of the peace for 
Ale — exciseable 
uors by ‘retail ; ~-other 
Duties in lieu. thereof. = 
er Fisheries and | 
145. An act for enabling his majesty to 
_ Atnuities to the Jud 


sion, Justiciary, and Exchequer in 


the resignation of 


National Debt, 


of the Court of Ses- 


~| 
West Indies. 
a é : 
id 
ig 
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146: An act for vesting the'stock of the Court 


_ of Session in, Scotland in trustees, for the 
"erecting buildings for the ‘better accom- 


~~ gnodation of the College of Justice, and a 
_ Public Gaol, in the city of Edinbu 
‘for other purposes therein mentioned. 
147. An act to permit the sale of the Danish 
prize ship Constantia Maria, and her cargo, 
Cornw 


248. An act for granting to his majesty a cer- 
tain sum of money out of the cansolidated 
- fund of Great Britain, and for applying cer- 
tain monies therein mentioned for the ser- 
’ vice of the year 1808; and for farther ap- 
riating. the Supplies granted in this 


ession of parliamen 


and: 


OF ACTS PASSED 48 GEO. Til. - 


449. An act for repealing the Stan Duties 
~on Deeds, Law Proceedings; 
‘written or printed instruments, and the 
Duties on cies and Successions’ to per. 
upon intestacies, now payable . 
“in Great Britain; aud fo ing new. 
‘Duties in thereof, 
150. An act for enabling his majesty to es : 
blish a permanent Local Militia Force ip 4 
Scotland, under certain restrictions, for the — 
defence of the realm. ESS 
151, Ab act concerving the administration of 


Justice in Scotland, and concerning Appeals 


to the house of lords, 


15% An act for granting certain Duties on. 
_ ‘Worts or Wash made from Sugar durin the 


hibition of distillation from corn or grain 
Great Britai 0. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


gt 


First. Rerorr' PRom ON: 


or-Sucar ano Mo- 
ssEs.— Ordered to be ‘printed 13¢h April, 


and~report, how far, and under 
what circumstances, it may be prac- 
ticable, and, expedient to confine 
Disticentes of the United 
Kingdom to the use of Sucar and 
Mo.asses only and also what 

@ther-provision can be made for the 
_ Relief of the Growers of Sucar in 
the Brrtisa West Inpta ; 
i+... and to report the same, with ‘their 


F 


Observations Opinion there- 


upon, from time to time, to the 
‘loess :—and who were empowered 
report the Minvres of the Evi- 
_ DENCE taken before them;. 
HAVE, pursuant to the orders of the 
_ fiouse, exaniined the matters to them re- 

ferred ; and have agreed to. the following 


ort :* 
i Committee felt it their first duty 
40 examine into the continuance of that 


vere pressure upon the holders of West 


India property, and those connected with 
it, which was so clearly proyed before 


your committee of the last session of par- 
bam —For this purpose your commit: 
te 


e called before them several gentlemen 
connected with those. Islands, and ‘ex- 
perienced in the™ colonial trade these 
gentlemen fully coufirmed the evidence 
‘given last‘year, and proved to the convic- 
tion of your committee, that the cantinu- 
ance of the pressure hag materiall} added 


to its weight.—It appears gccounts 


laid before your committée, that the price 
‘pf -Sugarhas greatly diminished gjnce the 
year 1799; the average price of.1800, 
was 65s. per cwt.; the ave of 1807, 
cwt. both ex¢lusivé of duty. 
 In-consequence of ‘that dépreciation, and 

“of the increased éxpente atténdant on the 
cultivation 6f the article, thé situation. of 


the Planter has*beerrrapidly declin- 


GR.at length the value of the produce 
barely. equal to ‘the 
charges of production, leaving no rent for 
the land, and no interest for the large 
‘capital employed upon it.—It appears 


See ix to vol. ix. p. Ixxx. 


{% 


that the obstacles opposed to the exporta- 
} tion of colonial produce, added to its forc-_ 
ed accumulation in the market from the 
conquered ‘colonies, have been the prin-," 
cipal causes of its. depreciation. ..While 
the planter has remained subject to a 


| monopely in favour of British produce | 


7 om and navigation, his exclusive possession of 
"tthe Com mitige appointed the home market has been interfered with; . 


and, while the British consumption. has . 
_been increasing; the efforts he-has made to 
meet it have turned entirely to his own 
disadvantage.—It appears that the planter 
“cannot so withdraw his capital, diminish 
the extent, or change the object of his, 
cultivation, as to procure for himself ani 
adequate relief; and, without legislative 
intervention, there is no prospect of his 
‘being extricated from his distress. An- 
nuitants dependant on West India ‘pro- 


erty for their provision, have,in many. 


instances, been totally deprived. of-that 
incomée.—The increased price of alt the 
usual articles of supply, added to the:de- 
preciation of colonial produce, has-de- 
ptived a-great proportion of the owners of |. 

the resources wherewith to furnish the ac- 


customed stores of food and cloathing for. 


their negroes, and of duly providing for 
their superintendance ; and, if relief be 
not speedily applied, these stores must be 
actually diminished or withheld, whereb 
much painful privation will be sufferéd by 
the: negroes, and discontent, if not com- 
‘motion omond them, may be seriously ap- 
prehended.—In the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the assembly of Jamaica, it is 
“stated, that there are 115 Sugar Estates 
respecting ‘which suits are depending in 
‘the court of chancery ;-from which and 
from other evidence, it appears that fore- . 


4, closures of .securities, on- property are od 
and, 


come unusually frequent in that Isl 

which will deprive many owners of their 
estates, for sums quit€ @isproportioned to 
their value. ‘ Another effect from this 
cause will be, thuch individual distress to 
the negroes, wha, in consequence of such. 


foreclosures, will in* many ‘instances be 
separated from ‘their families—From all 


these considerations, your committee sub- 
mit, that the caseof distress thus made 
is ag urgent as it is severe ; that'there-- 
fore it is not only necessary: to adopt mea- 
sures of permanent relief, but also such 

as may have an eatly operation, and ap- — 
ply to the coming crop, in order to pre- 
vent the accumulation of distress that will 
otherwise arise, before any such ulterior 


take effect. 


PARL. PAPERS:—First. from the Committee; Se: [ixxxii; 
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the average importation Britain, for 5 years, ending: 


with 1785, was - 


% Ditto - ditto - to other parts. 


157, 
Deduct, exported to Irland . Annual average 


Add, quantity exported as above to Ireland 


185,217 


’ Annual balance remaining for ‘the annual consumption of the empire 1,422,028 
~The above is exclusive yas small import into Ireland from the West ints 


| ap the average importation of Sugar into 6. Briteia, for 1802 and 1908. a a4 
1,486 


(being two years of peace) was - - 


Deduct ‘average export to Ireland 


w 


« 


Ditto - ditto - . to other Ani average { 1 
Annual average balance remaining for consumption of Britain - 


average annual importation into 


for the same period - 


Add, quantity exported to Ireland, as 


the ave ‘of Suge into G. Britain, for four years, ‘fiom 

1804 to 1807, both inclusive (being four-years of war) was - 
174,166 
971,758 J 


Deduct, average annual exportto Ireland - 


Ditto - - - ditto’- - toother parts - 
Annual average balarice remaining for consumption of Britein,- 
Add, average annual importation into Ireland» 


direct from the West Indies, for three 


ears, ( 
_ from 1804 to 1806, both inclusive ( e ie 195}800) 
_ 1807 not havin ng bow yet 


"Deduct, export from Ireland 
Add, quantity exported to Ircland, as SF 


the quantity of Sugar imported into ai, the yea 

ing 5th January 1808, Was; Viz, — 

_ From the old British West India islands - “3,069,805 
mm the conquered colonies; viz. Trini-] 
Demerara, St. Lucia, Surinam, and 581,881 


“quantity exported to Ireland, as:above - 


% 


ite. 


167,267), 
702,758 J 


"769,558 
167,267. 


« x 


L461 


106 


‘Balance remaini for the conmamption of the pd 
the direct i Rg. empire, ve 


= 


$36,895 


Average annual balance for the 2,208,286 


- 1,145,929 
2,327,564 


i 
i 
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“ABSTRACT ofthe shove, STATEMENT, 

Great Britain. Irelands Foreign Parts. ain 


ending with 1785 - - - 1,579,597 1,579,537 157,513 1,422,024 
Annual average for 2' years ; ne 


Annual average for 4 years ; 


itish islands - 3,069,805 
. from conquered 3,651,686/ - - 1,130,534} 2,521,152° 


- 58) 881 


— 
E shews, that the quantit of annually con-_ 
in Great Britain and Ireland, an average of four yeas 
4 ing with 1807 inclusive, was 2,636,656 
that the average export from the united « smpire, during the same pe- 
giod, to foreign parts, was - 972,290 


That the i importation, for the 1808, nt including 
the quantity imported direct, was * 3,651,089 


Of which the quantity exported to fo reign paris was i wt ls. 1,130,5 
Leaving, for home consumption ~ + ~ 


- gufthould there be no export to the consinent in the course of 1808, a quantity, equal 
 ¢o what was exported during 1807, as above stated, will be thrown upon the market 
for home consumption ; to which must be added, the quantity of Sugar which may be 
from the Danish islands ; and the consequence of such a glut must nécessg- 
sily'be, a very:considerable.deduction in the price of Sugar, unless an additional vent 
shall be found at home to ake of the surpls 


Taz caleulstion shews the increased of Suger i in British 
empire within the lagt 22 years; also, a com ive statement of the actual produe- 
pon the British colonies ; and of the surplus production of the British colonies; 
with the demand for Sugar at the Hetah market for the use of the continent —- ; 

the short interval of peace ;. 


‘Annual consumption of Sugar in Great Britain and Ireland, upon an sverige i 
of five’ years, ending with 1785 - 2,004 
Ditto upon an average of four years, ending with 1807 


ncreased consumption - - - = 1,914,634 


‘Average annual of 1804, 1905, 1906, and 1807, into the united 
ire, was 3 9 
import from ‘(supposing 1807 to be an average) 


“Average annual import from old British colonies -_ - 3,026,997 - 
“Average annual consumption in. G. Britain and Ireland, for the shor period 2,686,658 - 
-Annual-surplus above consumption, from our own colonies. 390,399 
‘Average annual export during peace, 1802 and 1803 1,702,758 
Average annual superfluity of old British colonies, as above - - . 390, 


Mbawing.the insufficiency of the present surplus: produce of the old British 
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With a view to apply as speedy a relief 

~ Committee, proceeded to consider of the 
_ €Xpediency of prohibiting the Distilleries, 
Of the united kingdom;or any, part thereof’ 
from the use of grain, and ‘confitiing them 
jo that of sugar and molasses. This in- 
quiry. involving in it the interestsof the 
revenue, the distillers, and, the landhold- 
ers of the country, your committee have. 
gene .through-a long: dnd minyte 
gation, with a view to ascertain how far 
- proposed restriction. It. appears: 
he license’ off Mr tha 
the revenue received :from the English 
distilleries. amounis-to near 2,000,000/. ; 
and is collected at the expence of 34. in the 
4 This. revenue arises. from 
of 1s. 44d. per gallon dof wash; 100 gal- 
of wash are produced from about one 
Quarter of corn ; and the allowed produce 
“spirit from that quantity 6f -wash is 19 


at 1 to 10 over hydrometer proof. || 


je customs duty on the cwt. of sugar ‘is 
two cwt. of sugar will produce 100 


gallons of wash,-which will produce 22. 


igallons of spirit -at 1 to 10-ovetshydro- 
‘meter proof,—The present duty an sugar 
‘wash is 2s. 03d. per gallon, If sugar 
‘were to be used without any: alteration of | 
othe rate of duty, the revenue would gain ; : 
‘but the cost of the raw material would: be 
~greatly increased, and a proportionable 
iw the price of spirits to the consumer. 
> would be the consequence. It would be 
desirable therefore that some modification 

‘ofthe duty should take’ place.—-It appears 

“from 4 calculation of Mr, Jackson, that 

taking the price of barley at 43s. a quarter, 

_ jand of malt at- 803. a quarter; 116 gallons 
of corn-wash (producing the same quan- 
tity of spirit.as. 2.cwt, of sugar) would, in 
materials and duty, cost the distiller 
44d. per gajlon, .of which 7s. J02d. 
would be the duty'to government. Tak- 

. ing the price of sugar at 60s. per cwt. and 
Feducing the.duty on the wash: tojis. 24d. 
the cost to the distiller would 

10d, per gallon, of which; the duty 
-would bes. 10d., bringing the duty, under 
“the proposed restriction, to within a frac- 
“tion of ‘what it’ now is.—The Malt Duty 
being more easily evaded. than the 
“Customs Duty on Sugar, which in fact is. 
_ ‘little, if at all elided, it appears that that 
‘ duty ought to remain as it is, and that the 
reduction ought'to-take place in-the duty’ 
eon-the. wash, ‘There 3s, on aceount of the 
“licker dissolution of the material, 


gat than df ‘corn wash ; but on the whole, 
the 


greater facility of fraud in the case of aye 


chances of fraud would be dimini x 
tbe. profit of it lessened, and to 
he revenue, even if it were practised, — 

‘would not be so -great.—Under these limi. 
‘tations, your Committee are induced: by 
ithe evidence befoye them, to..hope 

ithe Excise regulations may be so arranged, 
‘without great or inconvenient, alteration, 

a8 to. prevent any material injury tothe 
revenue from the proposed suspensions 
‘In Scotland, the system of collecting the 
‘duty-is. diflerent and_more_ complicated, . J 
‘In the Lowlands there is an annuallicengg 
‘duty of 162/. per gallon on the 


‘the.still ;. for which the distiller, is. pers 


‘mitted to make 2,025 gallons of 
within the yeat, the licence expiring % 
ever that quantity appears to. have been” 

made. duty amounts, on the galfon’ 

of spirit, to 1s. 7d. Thereisawash 

of 5d..which, computed at thé raté of 

164 galls. per cent. on thé 100 gallons@f 

wash, dmounts'to 2s. 6d. ; ‘and th 

spirit duty of 1s. ;. the total being 
5s.:14d. per gailom—~The lower per-cents 

age onthe wash i¢ occasioned by” the , 
mode of distillation which is 
ed upon them by law, and which subjects — 
them to: a constant::waste of matétial, 

which they consider as a species: 
direct duty: Sugar, it appears, 

-better adapted totheir 
tillation than corn,asin the wash fromthe 
former there is no such. residuum asi thete 
is in the wash produced from the latter. ~ 
There ‘is, therefore, no<reason to suppose 

that the same per-centage of 22 gallonsof 

‘spirits fronr 100 gallons of sugar’ wash 
might: not be expected in Scotland aswell. 
as in England. Asit would beadviseable, 
for the reasons.stated. by Mr. Jackson, to 
retain the whole of the customs duty,on =| 
the. sugar, it would. only be necessaryto 
make a certain reduction in the duty on 
the wash, or on the spirit.—The present’ 
distinctions. in: favour of the Highland. 
distiller (by which he -is required to pro» 
duce only 10 per cent. on the wash, ands 

charged with a duty amounting on ba 

whole to 4s. 5d. per gallon of spirit, 
stead of 5s. 14d.) arose from an alledged ° 
inferiority of the material from which he 
works, -Under the proposed restriction . 
(the material being the same as that used 


by other distillers) the same per-centa 
of 29 allons would of course be 
‘If it should be thought fit to charge’the- 


same amount of duty, it would only be a 


: 
| 
| 
| 
{ | 
| | 
: 
‘ 


gecommenided: The | orking 
jp slower than’ in: the “Lowlands, and, on 
- gecount of the difficulty of obtaining fuel, 


apply ‘the principle’ Before 


process’ of working 


be proper to leave’ that, as it is 
trades for’ export 


fron’ England ‘to Scotland, and Vice versa, 


and/for home consumption, are separately 


qeried on, and under separate regulations. 
therefore, it should be dee 
@nt to confine the prohibition to’ England; 
there could be no difficulty in‘subjecting 


expedi« 


the Scotch export-trader to’ that prohibi- 
tion, as he is'to other regulations imposed. 


on the English’ distillers. “But the partial 


adoption of this ‘measure’ in ‘any’ part of 


this: island would ‘afford’so strong’a temp- 


tation in the other to smuggle’ the ‘corn 
spirit which they would be entitled to 


ganofacture, into the part ‘sabject:to the 


hibition; that much detriment: would 
accrue’ to the revenue theréfrom : and; 


$ndeéd, there seems to be no good reason 


torinected with the revenue why this mea- 
sure should tiot be: extended to'Scotland. 
(Much illicit trade is'undoubtedly carried 


in the Highland distriet; anid’ the pro= 


posed: restriction would encourage it, to a 


‘eertain degree, on’ account of the’ prefer- 


ence éritertained for corn ‘spirit; but the 
frauds practised in evading the malt duty, 
‘by the licensed distillers, would be effec- - 
tually stopped.—The' collection of’ the 
Trish revenue’ is ultimately regulated by 
the quantity of the spirits, and is necessa- 


_. ‘tily attended ‘with more checks than in | 
England. <A duty of 4s. is charged on the 


gallon of spirit. The mode of working 
the distilleries is, by a certain number of 


“*doublings or charges of the: still, required 


within twenty-eight days. There are three 
stages in’ which the duty is checked, on 


_ the pot-ale-or wash, at the rate of 10 gal- 


lons of spirits to 100 gallons of wash ; on. 


‘ the singlings of low wines, at two-fifths of. 


irits ; and on the spirits according to 
‘thé quantity ; no reference whatever be-. 
‘ing had to the strength.—Should it be 


thought tit to extend the prohibition to: 
‘Treland; modification of the rate’of duty '}-distilleries, would it seems, operate’ to. the 


“would be required, on the principle before 


, ‘stated. If*the number.of doublings is to: 


‘eontinue to regulate the duty, the amount 
“of the charge ought to be calculated on the 


« 


“utmost possible‘number of workings, which 
has-been the principle on which the laws 
“for collecting thé revenue have been made. 
_ “Phé number of workings has been gradu- 


grain in Irish: distillation would undoubt-: 
| edly so far p 


‘fraud on the material to be’ used: Phe’ 
frauds on the malt duty, which are’ stated’ 
| to be enormous, “so: far. as concerns the’ 
distilleries, would prevented.—It 


ble’to restrict the Irish licensed ‘distillers’ 
to the use of sugar, their-numbers being'to! 


portion of five to one :—-that it would be 
very difficult: to prevent them from using’ 
corn wash, which (under pretence of-ob 
taining yeast) they would procure of the 
strength requisite for their’ ‘from 


stated to have followed when the distilla/ 
however, admitted, that if proper regula 


prevented. But there would, it 


denly to change’ that ‘relaxed ‘conduct; 
and in many cases corrupt behaviour, te 
which they have been unfortunately ‘too 
much. addicted. ‘This difficulty’ with res 
rd to’ the officers, would“ add ‘to’ the 
cilities to fraud’ arising from the -more 
rapid dissolution of sugar, whichever of 
itself would render it far. from éasy ‘to 
et an-dccurate accoant’ of thé 
The enormous amount of the illegal diss 
tillation in Ireland (which is ‘chiefly 
tised in the’ North) is urged-as a strong 
objection to the proposed measure. « a 
very great preference entertained ‘by the 
people for Corn) the’ 
hopes of sending “other: 
of the country; where: there’ are fewet 
be created in laridholders-to find a: market 
for their corn, thus‘excluded from the'le 
‘great detrinrent of the revenue, by tem 
ing an increase of 
which would be entirely from corn ;~-arid 
if so, whatever that increase should be,. 


-additional consumption of sugar: 


‘ally and progressively increased, 
‘epprehended- may edmit: of 


hecause: the’ inhabitants would then 


~ 


+5 


fee 


stated however, that-it would be impessi-’ 


tion from corn was last prohibited,—Itia - 


prove beneficial to'the revenue- 
of that country, 9s it would prevent alk: 


those of the English distillersin the 


the breweries, which ate not subject tothe. _ 
excise, excepting in as far as relates to 
the: malt duty,° This practice they are 


tions could be devised, and ‘the vigilanos 
of the revenue officers could be relied - 
the frauds: might ina great‘ measure be 


be considerable difficalty in framing suclt 
regulations, or in inducing the officers sud2__ 


arts © 


illicit stills; and the desire-which would — 


rivate distillation, 

the -revenue would receive additional ins _ 

jury to that amount, without causing any 
This 


objection would, howevet,-not apply in. 
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active: in stopping th 
illicit distilleries. The-detail of regula-. 


sion, the injury t 


the use of corn.in the 


tion which bn to, 
the intercourse of spirits, fro Ireland, 
tee pass. subject, it for the: 
should be thought inconvenient to extend 

iction. generally to Ireland, it were. 


to be wished that the distillation for ex- 


port from thence, might be confined to 
sugar. Under such a regulation, how- 
ever, considerable. inconyenience might 


arise from the probability. that a great deal 


of corn spirit would be exported under 
the pretence of exporting sugar spirit. 
This. too would be an inconvenience super- 
added to the risk arising from the illicit 
trade as. above’ stated.—On the whole, if | 
it should be deemed expedient to confine 
this measure to G. Britain, your Commit- 
tee-would recommend a suspension of. all 
intercourse in spirits. between the two 


- jglands, as. the best security. that.could be 


afiorded:.to the British revenue and ma- 
nufacture; such suspension to cantinue 
hile the corn distillers should be restricted 
_G, Britain... With a view to.afford .se- 
curity to the revenue, as well as to protect. 
he interest of the . nt corn distillers, 


‘it-would -be an indispensable measure, to 
whatever part/of the emp 


ire the suspen- 
sion. of the use. of grain in the distilleries | 
should be applied, to confine the power of 
distilling from sugar, to the houses new en- | 
gaged in,the malt distilleries. —The Maid- . 
stone Distillery. was established under a‘ 
particular act. of parliament, and, works, 
for a particalar object, with different ma- 
terials. from therdinary distillers. That 
house. cannot.make a spirit.from sugar 
similar. to.that they now make from corp. 


Were this digtillery allowed to go on work- 
ng from. their, present materials, the rest 
f the.trade beiggfeubject to the suspen- 


would accrue hoth to 
the. revenue and the other distilleries need 


searcely. be out. This peculiar 


mode of distillation ought, therefore, to be” 
suspended during.the operation of the pro- 


posed: measure. But your Committee re- 

.eommend that.for that period, the proprie- 
| fexs ought to be allowed to enter and work 

_ from sugar ordinary distillers. They 
were not, allowed, so. to work during the 


prohibition, and. snffered accordingly. 
iis stated. that they now. pay 30,000/. per 


 gnaum.to government, which would be lost, 


vial of .. 


pe an encouragement would be given to 


athe tively 
on.ok Holla ACH, 
much higher duty, 
quantity of sugar.spirit that would-be map’ 


the. additional : 


nufactured and consumed. .. Your Come: 
mittee are not prepared to give anyday 


cided opinion as to the if 
mitting the use of Molasses in distillation, 
That article being the produce of refined 
the 


ion of that sugar ual to the 


whole duty, no abatement of duty. could - 


propriety of ‘pegs 


| Sugar, and a drawback being. ‘allowed on 


be afforded on the molasses wash, such. gg 


has been recommended in the case of sugag 


wash. It besides appears that the mates 


ar is,equa ly 
Brandy, which is now made from mol 
ses, might with equal profit be made frog 
sugar.—It appears from the agcount. 


Mr, Jackson, that, calculating fromthe 
‘quantity of spirits that pay duty, the distil, 
led produce of $04,206 qrs. of grainiscom © | 
land, a considerable portion 
of which spirit is manufactured in, andim, 
| ported from Scotland and Ireland, 
the quantity of. 
Scotland, for hanes 


sumed in Eng 


same evidence, .the 
distilled in 
sumption, amounts to 147,588 .qrs. 


the excigeretusn from that country (which 
is-exelusive of the e .to.England, and 


inclusive of the i 


for the distilleries, which is considerable — 


every. -year) it is stated at 169,367 


Mr..,Jackson’s calculation for Ireland. is’ 


formed on an:ave 
ing in 1806, and is 


e of two years, end 
below the quantity 


since consumed.—Another evidence states _ 


the quantity of corn used id, Irish distilla- 


advantageous, tg 
produces, 4 
equally pare, and as good for all purposes, 


tion at 333,333 ..qrs.,—the quantity..used 


Scotland at 155,555 qrs.;andin England,in- 
cluding the importation from Scotlandand 


Ireland, at 291,166 grs.; making 780,054 
qrs. forthe use of the distilleries of the united 
empire. It is.difficult to get any very pre 
cise information on this head. , But taking 
780,000 the whole quantity ; . taking 
Mr. Jackson’s. account for 
about 300,000 ; the Scotch excise account 


769,000 the total for.G. Britain, 469,000, - q 


would leave, the remainder, 
qrs. for the, consumption of 


or 
Treland,, 
appears however, b 


an.,official .retuyn 


used. for distillation there is computes. at 
672,075 .bris., at 224 pounds per, bry; 


three-fourths of. that grain are 


gland..at. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of barley 


in. this 
kingdom, your Committee entered into a 


: long and minate examination of various. 


ns:connected with the agriculture of 
country; some ing’ local and 


ical knowledge, others.well known as 


the 
market: for it. The effect of this would 


to be sown: or, if to avoid 


cing capable of affording the most ex- 
tensive general information.—The opinion 
ofthese persons is, that barley is essential. 
to the “cultivation of the barley: districts 
of England; that. on such soils. no other 
crop could be advantageously substituted 
in its room ;, that the distilleries are looked 
to as. a source of considerable: influence. 
on the price of the article; and that the 
sroposed restriction would be injurious to 
growers of barley, by diminishing the 


be,. in opinion, a in the 
price; on the supposition of an ave 
that the same ple 
e effects. of 
jation in the market, a Jess quantity 


be injured by- being driven out of ‘their 


usual course. of cropping, and by the 
‘forced application of the land.to other pro- 
duce less suited to the nature of the-soil. 


+Mr.. Arthur Young, secretary to the 
board of Agriculture, has stated. the quan- 


_ tity of Barley grown in England at about 


4,800,000 qrs. and calculates the quanti- 


tied used in the distilleries at $00,000, or 


1-16th of that amount.. ‘He believes, that 
to withdraw from. the market even: that 
small proportion, would have a great effect 


imlowering the price: of the article. He 


be peculiarly hard: upon 


_ conceives, however, that the depreciation, or 


thealarm of it,cannot have any effect onthe 
quantity sown this year, but on that sown 

1 the next: year; which effect ‘ would 
depend entirely on the idea of the public 
relative: to having a different motive: this 
time twelve months,.for repeating the stop- 


‘page, from any which operates at 


sent.’ - He thinks that in the event of an 
abundant harvest, the -restriction: would 
the farmer, 

arrest him in every\exértion of his 
industry.—Another witness states, that the 


farmers. conceive: the: distilleries: to-.be ‘a 


eource of ter influence on the market 


¢han they seally are. ‘He thinks the pro- 


‘ 


} 


id 


PARL. PAPERS. —ihe Molam. 
‘nature but temperary, and would assured- 


y die if any equivalent were found 
the privation that caused it; such.am 
equivalent would be found in the inereased: 
nd which would arise from any failuve 
in our usual importation of grain... Mores 
over, as the os sown this year will 
not be affected by the proposed restriction, 
and as there is ne ground to suppose that 
measure op Pines next 
ary. tHe very distiller les 
produce of kis cannot but 
do-away any evil occasioned by the effect 
of a temporary alarm on the mind of the 
farmer:—It. appears that in the. districts 
peculiarly. adapted to barley, that grain | 
pays better than oats, and prepares the 
ground better for the wheat that usually cone 
cludes the cousre. . It isalso generally. pre- 
ferred to oats for the purpose of sowing with 
ame and is considered as infinitely less ex~ 
austing to the soil. It isstated in a part.of 
the evidence, that in the barley districts the 
number of sheep maintained under the 
turnip husbandry is. greater when. barley- 
forms a part of this course, than it could 
be if oats, or any other grain were 
stituted for it, as the turnips can. be keps 
on the ground longer if followed.by a:crop 
of barley, than if followed. by any other 
spring crop. Spring, wheat is not dee 
admissible: into the course of croppings 
and the experiments tried with it are stated 
to have totally failed. It is admitted by 
some that supposing the price of oats to 
be so raised as to be put.in competition 
with that of barley, such a tise, coupled | 
with the greater quantity of the former pro- 
duced on- an acre of land, might ding 
some farmers to have recourse to that 
though it seems.generallyto be consi 
that such a course would be inexpedientte 
be taken on: land superiorly calculated for 
the growth of batleyaieThere is.a pecu- 
liar circumstance attéfidant. on Norfolk, 
which, in the estimation of persons con- 
nected with that country, would make the 
proposed restriction bear.harder, on-thems 
than on the farmers. in: any-other barley 
district, namely the-annual export of barley 
to- Scotland, which is. considerable, and 
which would. thus be cut off. It also.ap- 
pears, that the culture of barley is essen 
tial to the turnip. husbandry as.there — 


suspension would operate.as.a tised with so much. success. It is 
‘Giscouragement than it ought,.and that.the | ever generally admitted that there are 
armer:(acting under exaggerated reports) | meny parts of England to which these 
would not:sow his usual. Bar- do-not. apply; and.where the 
be observed; however; that | cultivation: of. oats, gupposin 


g the-ptice 


q 
23 
+ 
4 
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4 
re 
pre- 
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to the southern ‘part of 


_ Moreover, thait-oats ‘are not there 


- 


ering the price of ‘grain—In the High- 


~ mature of their soil or climate; are under 


tricts, no’ wheat is grown; and t 


‘ of bere: It is stated that any measure of 


€onsiderable ‘quantities’ of wheat, flour 


(Great Britain for some -years past, while 


-icient 


‘off so‘great:an evil. e dou! 
sult: appears that ‘about 470,000 .qrs. Jess paris’ of the country: in wi 


Scotland, and the districts ‘in ‘the north 
into which the improved ‘husbandry’ has 
appears ‘that spring 
wheat has been much ‘and. very advanta- 
feously cultivated there ‘of late years’; 
and that the y of has 

roportionably diminished. 


#0’ exhausting a crop’ as ‘they are ‘inthe 
South.” It-is thought, however, ‘that any 
impediment to the growth of barley might 
“be detrimental landholder by low- 


lands, and‘those parts of the North Low- 
lands into which the improved'system ‘has 
not been introduced, or which, from the 


“disadvantages, the case ‘is -dif- 
ferent; very little two-rowed barley is 
grown there, but the four-rowed barley 
called bere. In some: parts of those dis- 
propor- 
“tion of oats does not amount nearly to that 
discouragement to the culture of bere 
swould ‘be detrimental, ‘as it-would be diffi- 
to find a substitute for it; a consider- 
able portion of itis said to be consumed in 
distillation, though what: the -proportion- 
ate amount of that is to the quantity grown 
could not be learned. It ought here to be 
again remarked that iHicit distillation pre- 
vails ‘considerably “inthe highlands, and 
forth of ‘Scotland, and: that doubtless 
great part of the bere is consumed in that 
way.—It appears to your Committee, that 


and‘oats, have been annually imported into 


the*exports of those articles has been very 
trifling. The annual importand export of 
barley is very snail This furnishes’a suf- 
f that we have of late years de- 
pended in’ some degree, upon our foriegn 
"eomnecticns for'a supply of food for the in- 
habitants of this country, and your Com- 
mittee aré not informed of any circum- 
‘Starices attendant on the late crop that can. 
diminish. the importance that resource. 
Committee taking into their most 
seriéus ‘consideration the state_of our fo- 
reign relations, and the Consequent proba- 
dility that our usual supply of grain from | 
foreign countries may fail us, are naturall 
ded to suggest measures of precaution whi 


‘distillers, and 672,075 ‘bris.;!* of 
| 420,000 qrs. in Ireland, and'that the age 
‘nual’ importation of corn’ inte Great 
tain from ‘foreign: parts, exclusive of 
from Ireland, ‘has for five years past; ( 
amounted to ‘about 770,000 qrs. Under ~ 
the: re of an ‘actual scarcity, there: 
would be no hesitation in having recoumg 
to.a stoppage of the distilleries, Yi 
‘Committee therefore submit, that theres 
- striction of that trade to the use~of ‘stigar 
for a limited time ‘in Great Britain 
(if the measure should be deemed inadmiga 
sible as to Ireland) would be a wise pres 
caution under our present prospects. “Ip: 
would leave for the food of ‘the pS 
470,000 qrs. of grain, a quantity greater 
than the importation of oats in the last year, 
—Aware, however, that should any change. 
of -circumstances open our communication 
with the “rest of the world, this measure 
‘might be rendered unnessary inthe viewjunt 
| stated—aware that although in the-event 
of a deficient crop this year, the ‘distresp 
-would be greatly increased if accompa 
nied by a in our usual foreigg 
supplies ; yet, that in the event of asuperm 
abundant. harvest, the proposed restriction 
— be found very hurtful to the agrip 
cultural interests of the kingdom—aware _ 
that the return of relieve the 
West India Planters from their presen 
distress, and that probably some measutes ¢ 
may be devised which may alleviate that, | 
distress ‘before .the period to which it ‘J 
proposed to limit this suspension shall be 
coneluded, your Committee recommend im 
the strongest manner, that any billtobe 
brought in, in consequence of this Report; 
should contain a-clause granting a 
_to the king in council, upon a su pe 
trade 


notice, to do away: the suspension, 
allow the distillers to carry on their trade 
in the accustomed .manner.-~ When. it is 
considered how very small.a portion of the 
barley grown in thiskingdom is consimed . 
by the -distillers, it scarcely possible to 

bear hardsupdn the grower; 
calculated that 200,000 acres: are: used 
for that putpose,*of which about-€0,000; 
or‘one-sixteenth, are sufficient to grow the 
whole quantity from which the spiritscom 
sumed in- England are produced.’ ‘Tlie 
quantity .of barley and bere. grown ip 

Scotland: does not; in all probability, bear 

a much less proportion to that consamedl 
ina similarsmanner. There are 


umed.by the: British 


barley without any loss_to'the 
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if eventually be attended with pro- 


|. fit) Inthe most cultivated parts of Scot- 


Jand,. in: which. a: practical knowledge 
exists in as great perfection 
where, such a substitution has been: 
found attually to answer. It: is to be re- 
marked; ‘that’ although it: may be deemed: 
disadvantageous to “substitute. any other 
ain.in the room of ibarley, yet that the 

- prices of grain mutually operate upon each 
‘other, and that a rise or fall in the. price of 


any ‘one kind must have a correspondin; 


on the of. the: rest ; 


measure can only operate prospective-. 


}as'tonext year’s crop, from an expec- 


tation that the same suspension will again 
berésorted to.—Y our Committee tha 


consideration of the'subject all ap- 
_ prehension will be done away by the power 


to be‘vested in the king in coun- 

Gils They are sensible.that they shall not 

_ have fulfilled the duties imposed on them 
by the house, unless the yproceed to consider 
every possible mode of relief for the: pro- 

ietors ‘of West'India estates; and they 
trust that they shall be enabled to suggest 

Measures so permanently beneficial to that 
body, as torender it unnecessary for them 

again: to apply for the interference of par- 
ligament; even should. the. present. anoma- 
state of our foreign relations be pro- 


fracted.—Your Committee. are persuaded 


that the permanent adoption of this mea- 
sure would be attended with. great evils to 
the:agriculture of the country ; they feel 


 ftincumbent on them to state, that nothing 
‘Inthe evidence before them could induce 


& Tecommendation’ to, that effect; they 
_ conceive. that its frequdnt repetition would 
i nothing but 

learly made out 

India interest, coupled with 


the 


x 


the West 


the loss of ‘our trade ‘with. the . countries 


whence we derived a great proportion 
of our foreign: supply, could 
them: to advise even this slight temporary 
interference (guarded as it is by the pro- 
posed timitations) with an established sys- 
teni of agricalture.—The peculiar situation 


of; Ireland, the’ great difficulty of collect- 

ing'the revenue on Spirits there, great 
illegal distillation, andthe | 
fear that this measure, together with the| 

eng for corn whiskey, might | 
Increase that trade toan unlimited amount,| 
‘and interfere: with any regulations that} 


PARLs PAPERS. —the Distillation from Sugar and Moléses. 


_commending-the extension of this suspen- 
‘sion to that Country; but they are by no 
~means prepared to assert.that such regula-__ 
tions may not possibly be devised as to . 
render its adoption there as practicable as_ 
‘in, G, Britain, They are unwilling to, ex- 
press an opinion on this part of the ques- 
tion.—Your Committee press upon the 
consideration of the house the severe loss. 
that must be felt by. the empire at large, 
and no part of it more than by the landed 
interest, if. some efficient remedy should, | 
not save the West India Colonies ftom the 
disasters that await them. When it is re- 
collected. that this country derives from 
_ them a net revenue on sugar of $,000,0001. - 
annually, besides the duties on the other 
articles of their produce ; that they take 
off manufactures and produce of this coun- 
| try to the amount of 6,000,000i, sterling ; 
to which considerations must be added the 
shipping they employ, and the. sailors 
bred in the trade; and that were the re- 
striction_taken off that now impedes the 
export of corn to the colonies, they‘would 
now import from hence, to the great advan- 
| tage of the British landholder and mer- - 
chant, a considerable proportion of what — 
they. now do from foreign parts; it is 
hoped.that the house will think your Com- 
mittee warranted, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times, in recommend- 
ing the suspension of the use of Grain in 
the distilleries of .G. Britain, and. their re- 
striction to the use of Sugar for one. ye; 
the first of vie tof 
uly 1809,.accompanied by, the aforesaid 
discretionary power to be vested in his 


Gs 


Seconp Report rrom Taz 
THE DistiLation or Sucar and Mo- 
~ LassEs.—Ordered to'be printed 31st May, 
_ Tur Committee appointed to enquire, 
feport, how far, and. under 
‘what. circumstances, it. may be 
“% practicable and expedient to con- 
the of the Unit 
_ Kingdom to the use of Sucar. 

-. Motassts only ; and also what 

other’ Provision can ‘be made for 
‘the Relief of the Growers of Sucas 
in the Bartisa West Inpia Coto- 
NiEs ; ‘and to report the same, with 
their Observations and Opinion 


for; its, suppression, pre-|. thereupon, from time, to time, to 
your Committee, from: decidedly re-|, the House :—and whe were im- 


nded-with no. disadv and 
"4 
thatan 
¥ 4 
Ag 
4 
a 


West Ind 


powered to report the Minutzs: of: 
the taken: before them 3 
SAVE, pursudiit’ to the “of ‘the 
se, further ‘the’ matters ‘to’ 
them referred ; and have come ta the fol- 
lowing Report : Your Comiittee afte? 
having pre ‘their First’ Report, ‘lost | 
HO in pfosecuting the enquiries point: |, 
ed to in the order by which 
uy were constituted ; ‘conceiving that if 
egislative enco nent ‘an’ increased 
pees of Rum could be ¢reated, ma- 
ng ief would bé afforded to the plan- 
him ‘to diminish the quantity | 
of the inferior sugats now imported, by | 
pitty. @ portion of them ito that | 
rit, their fitst attention was directed td 
most eligible: means of accomplishing 
this object.—Understanding that an ex- 
tensive trade in foreign sp is carried | 
on under the protection licences from 
the privy council, and of neutral flags, | 
and that thereby a great encouragement is | 
; great to a staple commodity of the enemy, | 
While a. proportionate discouragement is 
in the way of -the cdnsuinption of 
ia Committee called 
beforethem se concerned in 
the contifiental trade, With & view to as- 
certain’ the fact, and’ to learn the manner 
in’ ‘which the “traffic is ‘carried on ; and 
also two ‘gentlemen connected with ‘the 
bodrdsof customs and excise, fully capable 
of informing them, whether any loss would 
to by. prohibiting’ or 
sprtsin tire; od bow th 

‘an at 

compensated, should any such’ be 

ted to arise.—It appears, that’ 
randy and. geneva are among the enume- 
rated articles, the importation of _ which ia 
the eral. war-order of the 
~The he expences of freight 
and are too heayy,- and 
the risk of seizure-by-our cruizers, and con- 
. demnation in our prize courts, is too great 
Walllow the ‘trade to be carried on with 
aly of advantage ‘under the au- 
ty of such general order. The 
of this’ therefore 


council for particula¥ licen- 


ted, néatral vessels 

by under these. licen- 
a trade is securely carried. which | 
erwise would | exist. ships | 
proceed it ‘ballast for the ‘hostile port, 
taking with them neither British manufac- 
tures ‘nor .colonial produce, which would | 
der them liable to Confiscation. They | 
ig back, foreign ree wine, aad fruit, 


but neither rew silk, ar 
‘useful te the British mah 


cargdes are chiefly paid for by bills ews 
change: As 


As this trade affords: great em . 
Couragement to one of the ‘chief staples 


it is evidently the policy;: 
believe it is the practice of the 
French government, to connive ‘at its 
tinuanee, and to protect it.: 
policy of this country would seé 
quire "he prohibition or discou 
a trade, in which the advantage is 


reaped 


e of our own 
our own .¢ 


the market.—It a that the 
of spirits for which! duty was 
ast yeat; was 2,101,167» 

that. the: gross amount of the 

1,336,073¢. Theduty of customs 
excise 
168. ; oh rum, 11s. 
cise duty on British 
the malt duty, is 7s. 2 
that bare substitution of 
of the same quantity: of 


irits; exclusive 


revenue. 
at 786,0000. per annum ; and presuming 
only on a bate substitution © 
thinks, that in. order ‘to sal 


gn | pet gallon on each of these nie 
required, But sach sdditional-dut 

the opinion of your Committee, cou hos 

bel ‘without: considerable danger ‘of 

permanently diminishing the c 


Of thove articles ‘Ab the flavour of foteigh 


is well im this: country; 
and as Brandy can 
sembling the Toreiga fit; it is impossible 


tuted in the room of. 
might withdtaw from the’ market: 


| be increased by the ammount of onedthird 


Of the ferei rites which: paid dut 
year; that would : 


tts. "The gained by 
est Indian interest wo 


detnand for an additional quantity 
British brandy would ereates market for 


and at the same time to preserve: 
sent difference betweén the duties on ram 
and British spirits, an addition: of 20:64 | 


| the enemy; without the shipbings 
lest dégree the welfare of shi , 
ing, or colonial interests 


m ‘to tea 
ragement 


would replace those so ‘withdtawn-fromi 


Hon, oti forei iri 


It would sem 
ata lowet 


duty, would occasion a certain lose the 
Mr. Jackson calculates that lest 


to believe that tum alone would subsist 
quantity 

ly which the ofthis: 


Should the consumption ‘of fant 
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hame consumption of 
ortation this. 


t 
country of the 


les 
prize spir 


customs, or about 1. 
mided. a of per 


it may be ex- 
duty ion. ed 
only sings. the introduc 
system, be- 


Bum, muat the oe 


foreign would 


h 
esent m 
amore ex op 
the mode of laying. on. an high additional 
» the reyenue tegeive its com- 
reign spirits, in y the increass 
of British or colgnial 


and ip 
pmonnt of the duty on that 
tamees continue to. be 
by these cc 


replace the seams of that diminish- 


con- 


| any. part,of, the world, Your Oommit- 
| tee conceiving thatthe 
anent which conld be given -to 


bition. .Mr, | it. 


irits, which at alower.price. would more | 


part hy the 
gn spirits, which would.exen. wader 


| 


sumption of Ru be to 
ption m, would 


duties on, that: article and 


of | examined geyeral witnesses with a view to 


ascertain the probable effects of such a © 


measure. The. evidence shews, that 
great relief thus be to 


but it is objected, on the 


| the distillers, that they could not stand. 


competition, and that material injury, if 
entire ruin trade, 
consequence. $0, permanent 1nj 
would also be done to the market for grain, 
pa is now. afforded by the distilleries. 
our Committee therefore refrain from re- 
roonwensing the equalization of the duties 
on Rum British spirits, to, the tel 
deration of the house.—Your 
are proceeding in the examination oe 
matters, which they sas included 
in the order of the house, and hope fo be 
enabled. shortly to a third report op 
yaur table... They are induced to present 
this report separately, not only because it — 
relates to separate 
bus, aleo,.that no time may be lost in act- 
ing contained im 


bee 


- of Sucar Moy 

to 

what ‘circumstances, it may be 

cticable and expedient to’ 

the’ of the Uni 
gdont'to the use of Sucar'and 

only ; and also what 

other’ Provision ‘can’ be’ made for 

the Relief of the Growers of SuGak 

the Barrish West 


and to report the same, 


:—and. who were. em:.. 
réport the Minutes of 
Evini 


cz taken before them ;— 


ngiderations, 
f foreign. spirits parent Onder of 
the | Matters. to 


and distinct. object, 


4 
baby. Jew. of 
| thinks that the contraband trade might poe 
} 
thie. importation and use o 
prohibited 
imported should pe greatly in- 
henry: duty on their | 


U. States. to of payment 
the other party, “is ‘found 


imposed: by the U. States of Ame- 


Tica, matetial: relief might be: atforded to’ |' 


the West India Colonies, by some felaxe- 
tion of the restrictions to which their trade 


With that country ‘is at present subjected. 


This trade is, under ~certain limitations, 


permitted by law, and appears to be‘ of the 


importance for securing to’ the. is- 


ands, during war, quate sup-. 


ply of provisions and lumber, by which lat- 
ter term is meant, the various descriptions 
of timber used for buildings ‘and packages 
for produce. By far the greatest portion 
of these supplies has been hithertoimported 


- in American vessels, and paid for partly in 


Tum and a very small quantity of molasses 
the only articles of their growth’ which 
e colonists are allowed to barter); and 


jatter mode of payment is greatly pre- 
by the Americans, who generally 


| specie and bills of exchange. 


insist it, and will ‘dispose of their. 


cargoes at a considerably less price-when 


: it can be obtained. © The West Indies are 


as solicitous to barter, and are often pony: 


_ £0 press their rum and molasses. on 
_ American merchant at a great ‘disadvan- 


tage, in-order to get the articles off: their 
hands, and to avoid the necessity of selling 


{produce in the Islands at a losing price to 
‘money for: their It. ap- 


however in. evidence. before, your 

ies im rica ase 
thus shewn by. the merchants of | the 


in demand for rum mo- 
Tasses, as compared, with, of the 
articles. imported, and_ in. ine 
which money. and: bills of exchange affo 

area to on with, the enem 
colonies, ,, It. has their practice to 


thither with the money, of. which. 


ve the est Indies, and 
ase with -sugar, molasses, and 
to return eb these articles to their 
‘own country, and then to, export the sur- 
plus, beyond the demand of the American 


to of the continent -of 


‘chiefcauses of the dis- 
British colonist isto bé traced to 
this source. “His produce, loaded with’ war 


charges has been: brought Kosi’ ‘to 


futted ‘tharket; there be low 
prices, ces, ‘while the ‘of the*enemy, 


fittle exceeditig the ordinary ‘changds 


et; sup there’ | 
owt co tnd the compet 
‘under’ the’ com vantages 
tending his free 2 
‘tion which has existed between the ‘Ame - 
ticans and the enemy’s 
bled the ‘latter-to procure their'it 
supplies at a much cheaper rate thai 
can be obtained'at in our islands 
‘truth of this assertion is proved by a itite 
ment of the comparative prices of pen + 
and provisions in eg and Tri 
ven in’ evidence’ by Marry 

_an.'account delivered ‘in’ Mr.’ 
of the prices of the same 
the island of Jamacia.—It thie 
Evidence contained in the Appendixpand. 
seems naturally ‘to follow from ‘the 'above 
statement, that a permission’ to’, 

‘and ‘coffee; as’ well as rum’ ‘and? 
lasses, for ‘the lumber and 
ported in neutral bottoms, if coupled’ with 
the adoption of measures of encressed 
rigour,” with regard” ‘to: the 
carried on‘by the énémy’s islands, would 
| effectually the’ planter’ from**thé 
evils‘he now so justly ¢omplains' of. 
would not only be freed from the incon 
niences that from the restrictions’ ite 

on ‘his ‘trade, and’ the ‘immediatg 

osses thus brought upon him; "but what® 
of pa paramount imperance, a market" 
would ‘be opened,’ which would 
take off 'a great portion: of that produdé; 

the forced accumulation’ of which ii'the 


so dis- | itjatket of thé mother country ‘be’ has%#o 


grievously felt.: Your Committee 
toostrongly press upon the “attention Of 
the ‘house ‘the s that’ would 
derived by‘ the: West roprietors 
fromi the opening of such an outlét forthe 
chief articles as their produce." ‘Such @ 
is peculiarly calculated to 
distresses' under” which’ the’ British 

planters at present labour.’ Iti would 
relieve the home: market, and 
rially tend to substitute, ‘in’ 
the’ productions of the British for those of 
the French colonies ——Although ‘the 4 
mission to batter sugar and coffee, 
change for lumber ‘and: provisions, would” 
be’ productive of advantage, even if! 
companied by the other measures to which | 

have alluded; ; 
‘that it would be followed by 
Very ‘extensive benefits,’ 
ther check should be i inters 
between’ the Uy States‘and: 
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-geeded by rospel 
ofthis kingdom.—Your Committee felt at 


— 
been‘ uctive of many 
gdvantages to the that, while 
jteontinues to subsist, they will not be in- 
daced to abandon the pre ctice 


d materially alter the case. Under 
such a change in ‘the'‘policy of Great 


Britain, theinterruption of their traffic with 
the French ‘islands would compel them to 


fesort to the British‘ colonies, and a trade 


advantageous to:the enemy would be suc- 


one conducive to the p 


to be their duty to enquire into the manner 
ipwhich @ permission to barter the above- 
mentioned articles with neutrals might 
_aftect his majesty’s North American colo- 
nies‘and the shipping interest of this coun- 
Most of the objections that were 

on the attention of the Committee 
by the witnesses who were examined on 


this:part ofthe subject, apply to 


istence of any’ intercourse whatever. 
tween the British West: Indies and the U. 


States in neutral bottoms. As such an 
jntercourse,: established ‘by law, -actually 


‘exists, your Committee felt themselves pre- 
cluded ‘from entering on that extensive 
‘i t subject of investigation. 


_. ‘They did not conceive it to*be submitted 


to them by the house, and they felt that 


' to. report upon it would-be to exceed the 
. limits of their instructiéns. They did not, 


» however, refuse to admit on their minutes 


_some answers - perhaps irrelevant to the 
subject matter of their enquiry, as these 
answers were earnestly and’ repeatedly 


pressed by: those who gave them, as bei 
importa ich 


«coffee: to 


of importance to the interests with which 
they‘are connected. It has-been objected, 


thatthe permission will operate as a dis- 
ement ta the produce and commerce 


of our North American colonies, by giving 


grenter’stability to an ‘intercourse, the 
existence of. which is stated to be incon- 
sistent with their welfare ;° and that.it will 
injure the shipping interest, by affording 
strong’ teniptation:to the continued em- 
_ploymentof neutral vessels in a trade, to 


 @participation in which it is asserted the 


“never ought to have been admitted. . ‘It is 


urged; that ‘these effects are likely to fol- 


low, even though the quantity of sugar and 


duce. A recurrence; however; 'to . 


ovisions received fromthe United Staten: 


our Comniittee beg*leave’to observe; 
that a variation ‘in the mode of” payment 
cannot thus -affect ‘either the: colonial ‘or 


the shipping interestsofthe kingdom. An- 


intercourse is actually 
the Islands and the United States; by 
which the. former\ have been chiefly fur- 


nished with the lumber and: provisions — 


required; and a reference to the 


they 
evidence of Mr. Lyon willshew howsmall _—_—- 


a quantity of the supplies have been pro- 
cured from his majesty’s North American 
possessions, or have been imported in Brit- 
ish shipping. It is presumed that, during 


the war at least, there exists no intention - 
part of the British“ government of 


on the 

disturbing this comnéction. The proposed 
vatiation in the mode. of Payorent, if its 
amount be restricted within the limits of 


mere exchange, and theexport of the artis 


cles be confined to the vessels bringing the 


supplies, cannot increase the quantity of 
neutral shipping, or materially discou 

the cultivation of our possessions on the 

continent of America. Should it even 
partially have these effects, let { 


the 
possible advantages on the ‘one nel Be. 
set against the utmost'extent of the appre 


hended loss on ‘the other, and it’ is 


ceived that the house will have no 
culty in forming its judgment: As to the 
shipping interest, itis obviousthata foreed 


diminution of ‘the’ cultivation of 
Isiands would be of the greatest’ injury, 
while a measure'tending to prevent such @ 


reduction must be-of the: greatest»benefit,- 


in as far as it must ‘leave them at’ 
the continuance of their outward ‘treights 


undiminished, and secure*to them the — 
‘whole of the homeward: frei 


event of a return of peace.—With ‘the 
whole of ‘the question’ under their‘consi- 


deration, they cannot but earnestly recom-' 


mend to the house the expediency of per-' 
mitting the proprietors’of “West indie es. 
tates to barter sugar and coffee, as well ‘ag: 
rum and molasses, tor the lumber and pro- 
visions imported in. neutral vessels during: 
the war. Should no objections, arising out 
of considerations of general: policy : (on 
which it is not within the province of 
Committee:to give a 


i'view your Committee: have taken of ‘the 


(on 
- Opmion) Occur’ 


to interrupt) the intercourse between the 
enemy’s: colonies and the ‘United ‘States,’ 


barter for the value of the’ lumber and 
: 
of our islands of specie: in order 
wpurchase: at an advantage foreign ‘‘colo- 

of the war of 1756, blockade 
or of the hostile. colonies, 
| | 
revent the adoption of. stronger measures: 


those of the epemy. 
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i 
bes 


ts Committee to enquire, 


and how. far, and.,under | the. xeduction 
it may. be. 


ae what. 


wait 


ircumstances, 
and e te to con 


of the Grow. 
and to report.the 
Observations and, pinion 
from, time to. ime, to, 
to report the Muyvrss., 
taken before them.;— 


the : matters to 


House, further examined 
have:ageeed t0 the the 


whether any and what Relief might be 


reducing the 


affarded to the colonies, by: 
mportation of 


prohibitory:daty on the: 


suger, should be | 


merely equivelent to that.on raw sugar 


jbe proper to premiae, that there is 


‘which does not 
e 
and makes it iuble-nmly te en additional | 


et the tothe probibitory duty, | 


duty ef which: is: not more 
then proportionate to tts additiosal value. 


This. is, however, not what is moant:by’ 


al sugara, and, from. ite inc 

it, te be regarded..ag 

bene! ex benefit to 
arise, eon | great increase of 


for the distillation 


portance may aise to. 
of Europeans Whieh would-be 


by this means would be obvistad 
alasming decraase of white population; 


cannot fail toagcelerate,... To. this m 
the. aefinery svould furni 

pumber of 

byment superior to, that, of » 


22lbs.of hastend suger,and three 


leid op the xetined 
equal in: that of the 


)| shoul 


some. other points’ of view the. 
won 


and thi 


ere. re reste it is pbviaws thay. 
this accaunt-only the freight home 


the colonies from 
various. sapacities for the refine: 


which, the present diatreas of the colonies 


ithe negroes an. 


which i¢ at least equivalent, ith r 


Such; a, cbange amour policy would | #,indeed alindged,that.this lossimight be 

produce. the grentest benefit to our-cole- | avoided ‘by laying, but..it| appear 

by no additional expence.—~A, third 

of, bis, bome 

hips an ap average 

e Teght home. paid.not om the sug 

at is taken.om, beard, but on 

ghth..of the sugar which .is lostionthe 
a be Fed ath, without ; 
the. shiprowper, and this would best 

present pate af frsight, saving tothe 
ater of abept 300,000). on hie whole 

: remned, whieh properly epeaking, sugar: Uaprevement well :being. 
has gone solution, and a fresh the shipping interast.it dose 
gramaletion, and suck augar is charged | Appear that any injury could possibly, 

with. duty 06.81. 8s. cwt.; which | of a cwt.ef 

w planter | 

| 
he imperts its, are these :~-First, The im A 
would -be avoided which aos 
arises from, drainage in: the passage 


consum 


ion, thereb 


which: the revenue 


produced in. the: ‘West Indies; as | 


the article is not of sufficient. value to 


charge:.of: importation,—It has: ticapital may haps at any rate not 
that she planter losés proactive would hardy 


of his produce 5: ome of his capital 

satay be regarded as.,unprodtic- | 
shipping ;. sing obliged to take:en board 

» equal to. one-eighth, 


-which does not atrive, at follows that one- | subjec 


» wih of the West. India shipping is alse 

Copital,,; under: such. cir 

cumstances,! not only. detracts fren, the 

of ditdividuale, butiie-so:much ldss 

onalisteck:;, and in this;light must 

‘the: two sums -before stated, 

gate lesa. to; 

tothe masien: $f, 900,000h. 

Itisghent to be considered,, what, 

sath alteration) of the duty: would-have.on 
refinery, for enco 

which,it»was obviously first imposed: 

far as:the colonial réfinery might Me 

by ‘such alteration, there .can 

no‘ doubt but. the domestic refinery 

must decrease and if this; 

ishmediate, the; 

‘emldinet fail to. drisé to those, who, on the 

of existing laws, had,embarked theit 


were ex+ 


capitals in these establishments.—-Presum> West Indies. 


ing that the! house would, not entertai 
measure which could, have.such an effect, 
‘without’ at the same entertaining : a 
who m iti 
Commie thought it on, 
uiry as to'the amount of these 
the nature of their. investment, 
stated ‘that there were, two yéars. 
$64 fefining Pans in employ. in Lon- 
 @onvalongy but; that. 70 new 
@it-of employ. ‘The number. of pans in 
. ether parts of the United. Empire are sup- 
posed to. be 240, and it.is 
am equal. proportion of these, 46, 
arefrom the same causes now 
The total then would'be 488 pans in‘ 
_ ploy, and-116 out of employ:—The 
requisite for ench pat is stated to be 93,0004. | 


itional its might ‘be afford 


To: keepr@ panipt work, 
6,000k iin ketiden,, in 


of and.4o, discharge the current exs 

:Butr:this latter. capital does; 

into: the presént! view, as it 
engaged were to, stops 


would.amountitq:! 


“which ‘are employ, But as. this 


| be reasonable ‘thou 
weresso at: present, pertia 

valus.only' mightbe.consideréd:as liable 
to. depreciation. This deduction“ would 
leave the total, of: the. buildings and utensils 


not however! be, total: loss, for many ‘of the 
buildings would, ‘be ‘to othet 
purposes, and-of-all the:site and materials 
would, retain: ‘their: feither would 
the utensils -he lost An estimate 
of this. nature. cannet heex to he ex- 
act,’ but itis wide: of the mark 
to say; that’ eventual, 
be. one-half, of. their cost, or 819, 


to the house the extreme case,in orderito 


occasion equal to. that: which. arises 
annually: in the: present system.+-Thisex> 
could, -however,: hardly 
¥our Committee have’ already: observ | 
that in a matter so new, it is impeossiblete 
‘say what difficulties might. arise, entisdly 
to. in the 


that from want of capital there, such 
gress would be very 
colonial refinery would at last be confined 
to-such sugars is aré exposed to the 
est waste in the and: gre: least: able 
too pay their freight,im a.raw state. .:/Thus 
it: may be! su 
above one-half of the domestic ‘refineries 
would be by those of the: West 
Indies ; and therefore not above half: the. 
above-mentioned) injury could arise; :and. 
even this wronle: pe rendered less by its 
being gradual, and. in great part remote. 
certain, that in as far 


allotted to the | 


| thie-ont-perta, is #equisite-for.the purchase 


ted: ty hess, at: 1,638,000), this: would 


Your Committee thought it right to, 
shew that even the extreme. case could. act 


| 


the. 


that ultimately»not 


oma it, wall furnish 
compe any it could 
hand, shou 


- been found’ impossivie to. prev 
- 
4 
as. the Produce any 
that be firghly beneficial to the 
| 


{i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


be: in: 


‘im:one .of' the 


change of their | 
for some more: 


a'reductién of the ex- 

its cultivation ‘and ; 
-oran advance of whether affected 
-an increase of th -demand i diminu- 


ithe supply. 'The fitet of these 


modes‘hag been represented as: impracti- 

cable, and if it be practicable; it could not 
‘be effected’ to ‘so “great an extent, and 
within so ‘short a time, as to prevent the 


Pain of ‘a’ great proportion of West Indian 


‘Difficulties nearly equal have 
alled 1 exist, in the way of an 


edicientr the’ attend- 
ing ‘the cultivation’ and sale: of ‘colonial 

t i 

by. different parties; of: ‘them’ respec- 


Aively jealous of the alterations st 


inthe present system, likely to be'in- 
jurions to'their particular interests.: “As to 


 @diminution of thesupply, it 
effected: without: loss; except b 

covery of sonie’profitable’ mode: of 
wee loying the ‘labour of the negroes, which 


the dis- 


above'stated) has not:yet been  de- 


vised ; even if it had been 
‘must’ have been de- 
the: ‘sinerease’ of colonial | back 


‘by our récent conquests.— 


circumstances, your Cotomit- 


tee could not but favourab] entertain the 


but ‘moderately answ 
‘tations formed, are obvious and: peculiar; 
 thecrelief offers: would. be-of the most 
desirable kind, that of opening a new source 
consumption ;-—within ourselves,: and 
therefore: independant of external acci- 


e'to ‘the € 


dents; or not interferin ‘with the in- 


terest of any: body of: men 
ensive in pro 

itpshould: prove beneficial to’ those 
Classes, the: feedersand cqnsumers 

tle; | and on’ the: favourable: of 
f eminent success, it would be attended with 


tothe degree in which 


> sugar’ 


the “allowance. 


iny inary | 

tothe refiners of this country.—In | 
“course of ‘their enquiries, it has ap- 


ious to" your | 
it Pelief'to the West Indian colonies 


the whole and 


in the rice of cattle, arisin 
hpenanion’ in the mode of: feeding th 


The positive evidence in 


plan canndt be stated as very strong ‘mop 


indeed ‘could such be expected, while-tes 4 


public attention has not been i 


called ‘to the ‘subject, and experiments 


the material,-9s to’ prevent: their having 


been tried to satisfactory extent, 


sifficient variety to ascertain’ accu 
either ‘or the 


A nearly univets- 


opinion may however. 


cre it's nor would it be : 
difficult to high commer! 
authorities writers upon the 


of aliment in almost’ ev with: 


which the observations of 


ed colonists entirely agree... The apparent 
results from the of an honourable 
member of this house appeardiscouragingy 
but it-does not seem impossible to 


for. them; without: 


ggested | general effect of ‘sugar 


quantities and'in dilated 1 form: 
periments, which it is hoped will: prove 
more decisive, are: ‘about to be: 
Ms ‘however it ‘is evident, that. even the 


present. of ‘sugar, swelled asitisby 


the: duty, prove’ an 
its this pur our 


into ‘the of admitting a draws 


ived on all so employ 
risk the Ms. Fre 
pears by ¢ dence ot Mr rewin’ to 
nay the of doubt concerning 


Parkes, a: intelligent 
‘chemist, took’ the subject into consider 


tion, and ip very creditable to 


his public’ spirit, a course of ex- 


ents, and ‘hasdétailed in avery-clear. 
and able paper (which will be: inhis 


evidence) several substances, whitch appear 

bie of being so united with sagat, as to 
prevent ‘its: being: again used ‘either, for 
common econoinical pu or in wash 
for ' distillation, and oie ‘which i¢ camnot 
be again separated without very considera- 


| Ble ‘skill; 


same time, not injoring, ‘as is supposed; its 
nutritive: That’ these: 
ments are 


private 


owever absolutely ‘conclusive; | 
or of themselves 


| 
} 
propr 
P 
i 
ad 
| 
nd 
i 


: provision 


‘to affiriti,“and therefore do no 
‘recommend: ‘the “indulgence 


@iaded'to regard"the ‘magni- 


qide of the subject, and the prospect of 
giecess; as sufficient to justify their having 
éitered the to warrant 
Hope, that before th 


@ next session of 


| claim upon the legislature for such regu- 
sarliament it may be'prosecuted with suchr bon of duty consumption,and 


 @i@gence and zéal as ‘completely to deve- 

Jope thé “truth.—Your Committee are 

aware, that relief to the growers of sugar 

‘looked for and solicited in‘a 

@action of ‘the duty paid on. the 
“@msumption of that article. Upon 

guibjéct it has not’ been judged 

{6 collect specific evidence. It is suffi- 

 Gigntly obvious, that the duty-in this, as in 

other cases, ought to be so proportioned as 

ee pa entirely upon the consumer, whereas 

tis Certain, that for some years past, the 

taxon sugar has been borne, not by the 

@nsumer, but ‘by ‘the cultivator. is 

‘certain, that excessive duties are 

pt to check consumption. If ‘a quantity 

_ OF sugar, considerably exceeding the aver- 

lige ordinary’ quanti consumed in’ the 

ifited kingdom, could, at a reduced price, 

. be forced into consumnption, the revenue, 

effecting that by the 

fate of duty, might find a compensation in 

\ the extension of that duty tothe additional 

consumption. ‘But thie platiter, it is evi- 

‘under “his “present” circumstances, 

'~ However desirablé the object may be to 

him, is unable to bear that it should be ac- 

coe ho return of profit by the present 


le 


‘To what 


‘Prices ‘at which, with much disadvantage 
‘and loss ‘td the planter, it has lately been 
our Committee think it necessary 

‘to state” (What the accounts pre be- 
fore ’them’ will fully confirm) that the cul- 
tivation of the old British colonies has done 
ittle‘more than keep pace with the ex- 

_ ‘tension of British consumption, and that 
Wthe- excessive glut of the market is impu- 


| duce of the conquéredigo 


the Distillation of Sugar dnd Millet. 
Committég | table chiefly to the admission of the 


lonies into the 
privileges of our own, at @time too, when 
‘access to'the foreign market was subjected — 
to unusual difficulties. Thus ‘citcum- 
staticed, the British colonies appear to 
your Committee to a well-grounded 


6f bounty on exportation,'as may place 
them at leastin a situation as advantage- 


‘ous as that which they would have enjoy- 
ed had ‘they been’ left in the éxclusive 


ion of the market of this kingdom.” 
our Committee did, in the first instance, 
propose a measure which, whilst it pro- 
mises some immediate relief, must only be _ 
considered as a temporaty expedient, but 
they cannot refrain from pressing, under 
circumstances of such sévere distress, the - 
necessity of a reduction of the duty, unless 
some other effectual modes of relief shall 
be adopted. They are Gigarly of opinion, 


that if a practicable Commmytation of any 


part of the duty cam be devised, such a 
reduction must < ef to the planter, 
either by diminishing Ms charges to that 
amount, if the market price should con- 
tinue unaltered, or by encreasing the num- 
ber and competition of consumers, if the 
price should fall. Tn this view your Com-. 
mittee recommend to the serious attention 
of the house a'regulation of the duty on 
sugar, to be governed by the average price - 
taken at stated periods, under the authority 

and directions of the legislature. A prin- 
ciple ‘which they find recommended by a. 
committee‘ of. the house of commons, in 
their report ‘presented 24th July 1807 ; 

and again, with some variation.of detail, — 
suggested-in the report of the house of as- 


-1807.—Your Committee understand thata 
‘bill, niaterially reducing “the ‘duty Gh - 
coffee, is now in its progress through the — 
‘house, and have ‘not therefore thought "it 
‘necessary to enter into any particular in- 
“vestigation on that subject. They cannot, 
~however, refrain from “expressing ‘their 
‘opinion, that this'measure, in'as much asit 
pr pace to increase the consumption of 
cotiee, will not only benefit the grower of 
‘that article, by relieving the market from 
the present glut,“but may prove of ‘ulti- 
mate advantage to the grower of sugar, by 
withdrawing a proportion of the ‘negroes 
to another object of ‘cultivation: must 
"also tend'to the additional security of the 
Islands; by increasitig: the number of ‘that. 


~? 


. 


sembly of Jamaica; dated 13th November © __ 


youl 
: 

| 

. Price, thm only expedient in ‘his’ power 
would ‘be to a ruinous manner 

bis cultivation to that point) witich should 

: Proportion thé supply to the existing de- 
“Mand of the mother 

“gextent the consump 
Thited” kingdom ‘hight;*under judicious 

@tcouragement, be init be matter 
OF ‘Conjecture ; it in the evidence 

‘before your Committee to’ have 
‘tions of | it ‘has sustained, ‘but 
‘thote under those low 

| 

middiing Class of witte ‘settlers, 


whom prey 


ommnitt 


have been suggested to them-in 
the orders of the house, before: they | 
@lose their final report, feel it-to be: 
duty to state, that nothing has oceurred | 
since their esate which has opened 
the prospect'of any improvement: in 
situation of the iam, Body ; 
therefore they cannot ‘Sor Andi on 
the serious’ consideration of 


FROM THE Comntfr- 
ON rae Arrains or THe East Inp1a 


to be 25th 
ay 1808. 


‘The ommittee to 


enquire resent State of 
. the Fobithe t India Com-. 
report the same, as it 
to the House, 

“with ations thereupon, 


and, also to” “Feport their. Proceed- 

- ings from time to time’ to the 

House; and’to whom several Ac- 
counts and other Papers | resented 
‘to the House, respe thie Re Reve- 

_ dues and Charges, and the com- 
oe an Concerns of the East India 
et and also the Petition 
of nited Company of Mer- 
ts of England trading to the. 

wed s-—Have, to the Or- 
of the House examined . the 
matters to thent referred, and have 


gas agreed. ‘upon the following Report. 
E utmost diligence which Com- | 
_ have’been. enabled. to 

subject of such. extensive detail, as.an- 
senquiry into « the present state of the Af- 
fairs of the East. India Company,” would’ 


BG} 


_not have been sufficient for its full investi- | of 
gation within the period which has elap- | both 


sed since their appointment, even if many 
of the most necessary documents, as to. the’ 
poe of the Company’s Affairs in India, 

not been received so: recently as. to 
preclude the possibility of their being 


examined with that accuracy, |. 


eare, and attention, which the complicated) 


nature, not less than the the |. 
+ your |. 
| 


_gubject, indispensably. 


through 
thé’consideration: of measures that | 
but in consequence’ of the Petition 


the Company have presented to the house, 
‘and which been referred to your 
mittee, they’ have deemed it advisab 
the first instance, to advert to the 


the | tions of, that Petition, including 5 aly. 
wife which refer exclusively to. the, time 


lance claimed by the. Company as. owing 
late the general state of their 
to report upon the same, as far oni 
gress which your Committee. have be 
enabled: to make. in; their en 


Company, as one @ f the:causes from whi 
the present embarrassment in their, 
niary concerns had arisen, that a 
balance ‘of “Debt. remained due to in 
from the public, on account of various exy 
mces incurred for expeditions to the 
French, ‘Dutch, and Spanish settlementeig 
the Indian seas, and to. Egypt, have pro. ~ 
ceeded, in the first instance, on the ines 
tigation of the Account between 
lic andthe Company. Your Committes 
find, that in the report made.by a former. 
Committee, upon: this subject, on the 26th. 
<= of Commi eee and now referred to 


u ic claims Fines 

are arranged in the 


the were fi 
ollowi 
three..Classes, according to the nature 
the ces and ons Out.of 
w ave respectively arisen. 
first: com of such such . heads 
as shou 
mmmittee 
_clusively on 
‘such as 
the, Company ; and_the third, consisting 
ges to, be-divided equally between 


public ; 


parties, —First Class, able, to 
the public.—*« An Account . 
incurred by. the East, India 
India and England, for the i 
dition ‘to the French and for 
ion against and Supplies 
Cape. of Good ccount 


be exclusively by 


prehension, justified the 
os which they now to. the congi« 
of the house.—} four 
finding it stated i the Petition from 


Od 


the opinion..oF 


pany, 


| 
ity 
ba» #, 
t 
¥ 
j ; 
| | 
, 
| 
| 
~ 
# 
: : 
& 
| 
| 

| 
4 
acurreo DY Ne as hia ompany, 


ag 


Sredit is given ontheg 
igount’ on’ all paymet 
a iblic in discharge of 


ithiat, as far as they can judge, a ba- . 


1,000,0002. ‘might safely be voted 
 eerved in’ the said Report, that the accounts | 


4 


by the capturejand maintenance of 

Ceylon, deducting the pro- 

fates’ the determination of that Commit-. 


the rates of -interest to be. 
differ 


|. Wreasonable, that the Company’s claims, 

' €arried on in India by leans raised there, 
be made 
paid by the 
the year in which the expence was 


? 


‘Aecount of the’ 
East India Com 


East India any; by the capture 
the Danish Se 


ements:in India; ‘in 


beyond the’ number authorized by acts of 
Account of the Exyence in- 
Malacca and the "Moluccas, and for the 
said Report farther 


“glowed ‘upon the several sums appearing 
nt sides of the account, as 
follows : << Your Committee have thought 
arise from an expenditure 
up with the rate of ‘inter- 
abroad for the 


‘@ctually incurred ; and that the paymas- 
ter general’s account‘should bear interest 
according to the rate paid by the public | 
for money: in Europe, in the several years 
which demands have accrued ;; 
erside of the ac- 
hitherto made by 
demands, 


‘at the same rate of Indian inter st as that | 
debited ‘by the Company.”—The Report 


‘then states the opinion of the said @om- | 


by the‘ ptiblic to the Company, ing. 
“to the mode stating up the | 
‘ecount thérein preseribed, and that the 


‘by the on account.’ But it was ob-. 
had been found- 


an 


| ments: of atco 


“a 


the Treasury, 


and another on the pat the Company, 
to examine and makeup the account 
cording to the ra ee therein specified, 
previous to the final balance being dis- 
3 and it was-also strongly recom 
mended, .that. frequent and early adjust- 


Your Comnfittee find, that the sum of 
1,000,000/, was accordingly voted in that 
session of parliament, and paid to the 
Conipany, and that in conformity to thé 


port, accountants were named on the part 
of the public. and the Company respec- 
tively, for the purpose therein mentioned, 
who appear to have entered without delay 
upon the duties assigned to them. ‘The 
discussions which took place between them 
on the subject of these acc 
found in the Appendix —2Your Committee 
find that, in the session Of 1806, another 
sum of 1,000,000/. was voted ‘and paid to. 
the C ly on account ; it appearing 

letter Mr. Witwer, the 
the:Treasury on the part of the public, to 
George dated:on the 
25th day of June 1806 (which letter is 
referred to your Committee) that although, 
for .reasons therein particularly detailed, 


that time be made between the public and 


the Company, the ultimate balance due to _ : 
the latter would be found to exceed that — 
‘sum.—Your Committee find, that addi- | 


tional claims and demands have arisen ‘be- 


tween the public and the Company, sub- — 


sequent to the Report of 1805, above 
alluded to, some of which have accrued 
from a continuation. to a later 
accounts gnd heads of charge then-exist- 
ing, and others from different ‘circum- 
stances and transactions which have since 
occurred.—Your Comniittee have applied, 


to those- of the former description, the 


principles which they found laid-down in 
the: Report of 1805.. The following 
charges, which have grown out of new 


after due consideration, to include in.the 
‘first class, as payable by the public: Ex- 
pences incurred in 
Chinese settlers. at Trinidad.—Expences 
‘incurred on account of the 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1805.—Sup- 
plies:for the Expedition against 


‘prove due tothe Company 


Buenos 


tshould take place be- 
tween the publicand the Company.— 


recommendation contained in the said Re- © 


account 
ant named by the lords commissioners of | 


ia on account of the , 


> 


will: 


no final adjustment of accounts could at _ | 


matter since that Report, they have agreed, 


ition to 


 yg01, Account of the extraordinary | 
‘by the Expedition to pt, 
| the charge of the troops | 
_. jg India. Ceylon balance of property 
Sécember 1801, and remittances from 
to that date; also the 
@pence of the capture of the said island.” “4 

iy the East India Company, #in 
gonsequence of various captures made from 

(8. the French’and Dutch, on the peninsula of ae 
Jada, including Subsistence of Prisoners. 

Account of the King’s Troops in India 
| 
| 


of prisoners of -during?:which the 
at'sea by ships, which} Regiments. were - tothe; 
not yhaye been particularly | ; antl itis very possible, thatjom fase” 


_ for disbursements by the Pay 
for supplies by the Victualling 


inc 


noticed 


founded, seems to Pigeon: 
mitted in the act of 1 
127.—Your Committe 


ized 2 


being stated to the sum of 
8,461,3317. the counter demand, 


on-thé partof fie public, for advances of 
u account (including the two 
suis” 0 1,000,002. and 1,000,000/. men- 


tioned in the former part of this Report) 


Office; with i interest com puted to the same 


riod, amounts to 6,060,911. leaving a 


due to the Company: from th 


Public of 1,500,4191—In the above sum | 
is included the. sum_of 


2,755!. which is the amount, of the 
aim of the’ 
ing to the Ist 
March 1808, deducting therefrom. the sum 


of 443,7671: hereinafter mentioned.—Your 
Committee cannot adduce a stronger in- 


‘stance of the necessity of attending to the 


‘recommendation of. the Committee of 
‘1805, as to the frequent adjustment of.ac-. 
Counts. between the public and the Com- 
pany; than the mere statement ofa claim to | Co 
golarge an amount, and which has moreover | 


beenonly brou 


t forward at a period sore- 
‘cent, that ithas 


n, and for a considerable 


-‘ ¢ime must be, impossible for the account- 


4 


the A 
well founded, espéciall 
confirmed 


‘ants to-examine in detail,, and form an 

inion on the accuracy of all the charges. 

ere is-every reason to believe, that the 

“objections which been ur; 
on the part of the y to the 

Office demands, and detailed 

ndix to this are in general 

as re validity 

@ Feturn, 


been stron 


which was 


before y 


ay mmittee of: 1805, ought | ther.: 
_ to be’ defrayed by the 


public, 
as the prineiple on this 


+ ob 


Office, and 


pmaster general on the 


Mores minute examinetion,. by, 
the accountants, other objections. will ; bee. 
Siscovered: Onthese 
‘Committee have: thought’ it: reasonable), 
to suspend for 
Office demand as has been, 


| 443,707 concluding this part of 
subject, your Committee have no hesitation” ” 
in suggesting the expediency of repea 
clause in the act of 1793 (cap, 
sec. 128.) which enacts, that the Com 
shall be chargeable with gll the,recruity 
and other expences incurred in Engh 
for regiments in India (which,in practi: 
has been found difficult. to adjusts)and 
substituti other provisions which might 
simplify the mode of stating the 
and consequently facilitate its 
early adjustment, and at the same. 
‘cure to the public an equitable co 
tion for that portion of its military € 
diture,—Your Committee have annexed) 
this Report,.a copy of the account betwee 
the public and the: Cor 
detailed statement © 


6,960,9121, are com 
mittee cannot, in justice to the: Compan: : 
conclude this part: of their Re par eee 
calling the attention .of the 
remonstrances made against the 
adopted by the- Committee. appr 
1805 to take into consideration. 
between the 
Company, asi 


ace 
ublic East. Indim: 
as relates to the expences 


sof Malacca and tl 
maintenance. of | 


Moluccas, and. 
lon; .a mode. of dec 
on the -part of 
mpany, no less an amount), ae 
1,072,084 “ine been. set. aside, 


and defended, and.from whichjitis 


of Directors connectediwith the same” 
-subject,—Your Commitiee, under the order 
of. reference;. made,,to;.them, have @net 
thought themselves -authorizi . make 
any observations upon. the rinciples on 
which the Committee.of 1805 arr 
claims of the Company.—Your. Commit 


jected to on.the partef the © 
hich ‘amounts to the of 


nted és 


incurred by the capture and -maintenanes 


‘by which these claims were tes 


presumed the adjustments question 
poy place, will be found,in the. Anpendixs. 
as ent prepared by: the: 


sect 
-  demand has also been brought forward 
the part of the public the. Com- 
pany for Victualling. Stores furnished for 
the Company’s service by the: commis- 
sioners of or theif agents.— 
*... “Your Comimittee find, that. the gross:de- 
£3, mand of the Company on the public, drawn 4 
th conformity to what has been stated, 
‘with “interest computed ‘to, the Ist March 
3808, amounts, according to the best judg- 
Ee 
of which the two sums of 
Be 


‘+ Tndepend 
company liave pre " 

fatrexpences meurred in 
_ @gecution the . orders which at 


into 


4 times Have beén transmitted to India, for 
= expeditions against the settlements of suth 
ee ean powers as have been eng 


swair this; country; and. 
 Bgypts your Commiittee observe, that in 
aliove mentioned Petition various cir- 
“gumstances (all of which are connected 

with that state,of war in Europe andin 
India).are represented as the causégiwhich 
have producedithe present embarrassments 
the Company’s affairsy:and the grounds 


en.which they pray for such relief as par- 
int.—It will be 


may think fit to 
evident from theexamination ofthe seve- | 
 gahaccounts contained in the Appendix to 

. this Report, which exhibit a view of the 
t.temiyears, when compared 
ith the Estimate for 1808-9, that the 
deficiencies of the lastand present year have 
plceeded from;canses: which have been 
ss in their tion, and that the 
j pm of affairs, which those accounts. now 
exhibit, is tobe traced to a combination 

various. circdmstances connected with 
“thecwars ih which the ‘Company have 
‘been engaged in-dndia;'-as well as with 
‘thie general state of warfare in which a 
portion of Europe has for a long 
period. beep involved’; Your Committee 
_ Rave selected from the annual accounts of 
Company’s affairs at home, which have 
_ deen presented to parliamerit during the 
dast-ten years,-a comparative statement of 
Receipts and Payments in such articles as- 
experienced or admit of any consiz 

erable wagiation in their amount. It will 
.. appear from that account, that the present 
deficiency may be ascribed principally to 

the+following causes;—1st. To the dimi- 
“ished sale of the Company’s goods} the 

sum estimated: to be received from such 
tales for the year #808-0.being 1,394,589/. 
. Jess than the average of the ten preteding 


“Yeats ;: 2,200,906/. less than the average 
i of the firstiive years of that period; and 
less than the average of the last 


five would lead Committee 
much. beyond the ‘limits within: which 


opose to confine this Report, if the: 
were to enter upon the discussion of all the 


last ten 


ascribed. It. will appear, however, 
the account. of sales during that period, 


large proportion of their. whole trade, no 
: iminution. has taken place, but that it has 
chiefly occurred in the imports 
and different descrip- 
tions of piece goods. The increased con- 


in’ Bhitain,’ and the advantages derived: 
to~neutral nations from the, expence. at. 


rily be-carried on during war, as well.as 
the obstructions inseparable from that state 
of war which has existed with little inter< 
mission since the renewal of the Companys 
charter in 1793, are the causes to which, 
in the opinion of, your. Committee, the 
diminished sale of Indian imports. m 
increased expence of freightand demarage 
of the Company’ = shipping: the estimated, 
amount of the. same for the year 1 
being 276,251. more than the average: 


than the average of the first five years. of 
that period ; and 275,790/. more, than the 


the system now pursued by the Company, 


have been accustomed .to.employ, is. the, 
most economical to them or the most. be- 


calculgted to withstand the competition of 
foreign nations, are points on which your, 
Committee are not yet prepared to pro- 


sider to be of the highest.importance,:as, 
rit e pany, but ermanent 
Fservation and exclusive enjoyment of @ 
valuable portion of its trade. In estimating 


Company is exposed, from the_rate 
freight, it’ must. be recollected that the 
afford to their valuable cargoes, and.to 


parison between the present and.any other. 
stem which may be suggested.—3dly. 


amount~ of. Bills. of .Ex- 
change drawn on the Company .in and 
from India and China; the estimated 


725,408/. more than the. average of 


to, which the, gradual decrease in 


| ten preceding years 5. 


rts from India, 


which the. trade. to India must necessa~ 


average of the last five years.—Whether 


nounce an opinion; but which they. con-. 


means of defence and consequent security 
which the size and structure. of their eof 


yeatsy; may possibly™be, 


that in the article of tea, which forms:.a - 


sumption of. cotton stuffs manufactured 


principally be. attributed.—2dly..'To the. 
the ten preceding years; 276,712. 


in the description of vessels which they. 


neficial to. the country, or. whether -it is © 


empire, inthe 


this charge, to which the commerce of the 


transport .of troops and military, stores, . 
must necessarily be included.in amy,com- - 


amount of which for the year 1808-9 ‘yd 


4 
be: their jus andjunsatished 
h the 
public, 
0 
? 
~ 
> 
| 
| 
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> 
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] 


average of the last five years.—It un- 
India ‘and ‘China‘on the Company’s 


_ Your Committee 


orders which’ they 
not'likely to increase, and that ifr allp 


gverage of former years. Youre Committee 
have not been enabled to form any such ex- 


at hone, which can only’ be ‘effectually 


by ‘in India. 
that ao either by a 
of expenditure or additional 


revenue, or the both those 
causes, is to the maintenance 
Of the Com; any’s credit and power in 'In- 


mittee will, without delay, direct its most 


themselves in this Report 
- statement of ‘the principal causes which 
have produced the present deficiency. 


-gmount, which have contributed to a 
ment it. ‘The 


Hished.—The’ addition to the Company’s’ 


the detail of the articles comprehended un- 
der of « Charges General,” which, 

very considerable sui.—As far as your 
Committee have yet investiga 


hieve is capable of re- 


‘ion, but t ropose inte a 
more detailed se of rticu- 
lar of which-#t'consists, en- 


of the first five years of that 
period; and  928,645/. mote than’ the 


sury at home, that the : largest 


of 
the: deficiency in their: funds’ du ng prema 


last and ‘present year ‘must beyascribed. 
ve been informed, that 
in consequence of arrangements which the 
Court’of Directors have adopted, ‘and | 
have transinitted 
‘China, the amount of Bills front thence i is 


bability it will fall considerably below the 


tation with regard to the amount of Bills 

m India.’ Any mterruption in the tran- 
quillity of the Company’ Pe territories would | t 
create Sa demands on their treasury 


dia; and to this important subject your Com- 
serious attention—Your Committee’ have 
to-a 


There others, however, of inferior 


of payments to mil 

and marine officers retired from the 
service has béen gradually increasing for 
séveral years, and amounts now to 4 sum 
much beyond the calculdtion which was 
formed ot it when thé system was first estab: 


the increased charge f for in- 
the view of enquiring into 
‘of retrenchment in ex- 
mittee called for 


t, 


iture, 


gate, amounts annually to q 


ted this ac-- 


count, have found no feason to’ bée- 


this intention, they forbear at 


PAPERS Fir 


than an of the decdunt, 
its prigcipal ‘subdivisions for <a 
years, as it'has been prepared bythe 
of ‘directérs:-« ‘compah 
their petition, that they did “noe 
request the interposition of the 
aid then ‘ini their, present 
‘at the sattie timethev 
uestionablé ability: to disch 
t'debts in 
whatever? thi may fh its wes 
dom’ think th them with 
in that peti c peared’thag 
them; making ‘pr ort 
ment of-all their dette in England, 
clusive of their Indian debt; your Coms — a 
mittee felt it theirs duty caref to 
gate that part 4 ‘the subject, and 
have y in“stating an opinion, 
that there mil remain. assets in this couns = 


try to an amount considerabl | 
the present of 
demand, in security 


affairs appears to 
any advance to that extent which 


ment may think fit to’ Your J 
robable assets of the: company the’! 


March 1809, in which the of 
due to them by the public, as the Rat 


car 


all. their p 


-of their account, is taken on 
instead of 2,460, whic 
claims, and in which nothing is allowed: — 
for their operty afloat, and which will | 
arrive in land subsequently’ tor that’ 
period, though a ‘farge*portion of ‘the 
charges affecting that property wil be 
eurred and paid during currént years: 
Estimating the amount*in 
vourable mode; there will remain my 
2,819,5871. in favetir of the 

credit however isi given for the Ya 
that property, and the sum bythe 

public is ated at the amount claimed by 
the company, the estimated balance int 
favour will be 9,050;587/.—The value of 
thé East India house and warehouses hat 
beén stated by the company’s surveyor, = 
whose evidence on that‘subject is inserted 
in thé’ appendix.—It'will be ‘apparent'to 
thd tase, the examination of 
accounts, that the most acc estimates 
which can be formed of such articlesof 
receipt and expenditure compre- 
hended in them, must ‘be liable 
tainty’; ‘but your Committee 
son to doubt, that every practicable egree 
of caution has been used in eparing then. =” 


| 
| 
| 
; | 
| a 
< 
| 
| 
| 
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Committee, That 


"proceeds, not to‘leave too great a number 
»wadvawn on the latter days of drawing, 


ey are*pmpceeding upon the detailed in- 
stigation of the various matters compre- 

in the general object of their’ en- 
aging, and. which embrace the, whole. 
and ‘commercial aaswell as 
 ‘ggamination into the civilyand military 
- establishments in India, will form a mate- 
branch of that enquiry ; end your 
Gommittee are already impressed with the 
of carrying into effect reductions 
ia the; amount, of those: establishments te 
a.very comsiderable exteut,. Your Com- 
mittee to add, that this. import- 
‘gnt-subject. has the serious’ 
gitention of the'court of directors, and of 
governments abroad... 
Binet tae’ Commrrree on 
Gro Lorrerizs.— 
10 beiprinted 13th April 608. 
how, far the Evils attending’ Lor- 


qeritis have been reniedied by the 


Las passed tpepecting the same; 
ee to, report their Observations 
thereupon, and upon such ‘further 
_., , Measures as may be necessary for 
Remedy thereof; and who were. 
_ empowered to report their Opinion | 
* thereupon, from. time to’ time, to 
VING been employed in collecting 


information, and examining witnesses. on 
referred tothem; .and. having 
weighed: and considered the same, 
Rave come to: the. following, Resolutions: 
‘Resolved, That.it,is the opinion of this 
(in case. it, shall be 
thought expedient to,continue state lotte- 
_ the r thereof in’ each. year 
should be: Jimited to-two lotteries, of not 
mere.than: 30,000 tickets each; that: the 
member of days. allowed, for 
ead of ten; ' the present. number, should 
-be-brought back to eight for each lottery, 
the number fixed in 1802: that the num- 
tickets to: be drawn each day should 
uncertain, and - left to.the ‘discretion of 
. the..commigsioners of stamp duties, and 
kept, secretafill the close of the drawing 
-each day, care being taken, as the lottery 


a ‘a one moiety or. upwards be drawn 
2 our dass thereof.—Resolved, | 
at.it is the opinion of this Committee, 


censed.-—Resolved; That it is the 


for, that purpose from the commission. 
ers of stamp, duties, and. that..the provi- 

sion to that effect, in the second: section 
of 22 Geo. Ill. 1802, 


deal in, lo 


An | and notrenewed in the late acts, should-be — 


re-enacted, with this addition, that every 
licensed jppiery office keeper .should. be 
allowed t@ take out from:the stamp. offi 
in addition,to his own licence, .a limited 
number ofipences for agents, with astamp | 
duty of about of that, paid by 
himself,.in the proportion of two. suc 
agents. licences, for.every 150. tickets 
shared by him atthe stamp. office; and 
that all persons should be. forbidden, 
under a heavy penalty, to act, as. agents 
‘for any lottery office keeper, or to. deal 
in lottery tickets, except. persons so 
le 
‘nion of. this. Committee, That. in: . 
ta prevent persons-setting up licensed lot- 
tery offices as a cloak for Catrying on ille- 
gal insurances, : the number of tickets. ré- 
oe to be shared in each lottery, in, or- 

to entitle, the parties to.a licence, 
should be. extended: from. thirty. to -one 
hundred and fifty ;. and that such licences 
should be renewed for every lottery, upon 
the parties continuing to share that num- 
ber of tickets,—Resolyed, That. it is: the 
opinion of this Committee; That the limi- 
tation of hours during. which lottery offices. 
may be open for the transaction of busie 
ness, viz. from 8 o’clock. in the .morni 
till 8 o’clock in. the evening, enacted 
by 22 Geo. iii. .cap. 47, and renewed in 
the lottery acts of 1802, and the three fol- 
lowing: years,’ but omitted in those the 
two. last’ years, ought in: future to be re- 
enacted, without the exception . therein 
made with respect toSaturday,when lottery 
offices ought to be shut at as early.an‘hour 
“ag on other evenings,—-Resolved, That. it 
is the opinion of this Committee, That.all 
persons concerned in hawking about lottery 
tickets. and shares for sale, in distributing 
-hand-bills lotteries otherwise 
in the offices of licensed. persons, in 
illuminating lottery | offices. for. outside 
show, in, exhibiting lottery schemes and’ 
bills upon. boards,; carts;,or carriages, in 
town or country, should. be subjected, on 
conviction before a magistrate, to a .com- 
siderable penglty, and in. default of 
ment to imprisonment for a limited Hen 
—Resolved, . That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, That the exemption of It 
censed lottery office keepers, from. the ju. 
risdiction of justices. of the peace, and - 


~ 


lottery tickets without, licence 
‘ 

> 

3 

4 

: 


of. the last lottery-act, the 


- 
‘ 
& 


 to.such jurisdiction.” 


_- ed their enquiries, they defer for t 


_ HAVING made 2 report. 


able extent. Havin 


tial-for ‘the formation of a judgm 


of his office. 


ik 


ce by inteting in sc. 34 
ds, “if not 


‘to divide tickets ‘into shares in 


_ the manner aforesaid?” is inexpedient, and 
ought to be discontinued ; and that such 


lottery office keepers ought in future to be 
in wih (thar 


Your Committee gre’ still engaged in 


_ eollecting evidence on the subject of clan- 
destine insurances. and, other 
tices, which, notwithstanding 


ifferen fe 
adopted’ at di t times for their preven- 
tion,- appear still’ to be cattied on to a 
considerable extent ; but not having finish- 
pre- 
sent making a final report on the matters 


Ssconn ‘Revort ow Lorreniss. 


Ordered. to be printed 24th Junie 1808. 
Committee, &c. 


‘to the house, 
in the.month of April last, at the conclu- 


_ gion; of »which they informed the house, | 
_ that they were-stil] engaged in collecting 


‘evidence on the subject of clandestine in- 
surances and other illegal. practices; which, 


 gotwithstanding the measures adopted at. 


different times. for their prevention, 
peared still. te be carried on to a consider- 
collected ali the 
evidence which they have deemed mate- 
ent upon 


he different points ‘submitted to their con- 
sideration, have agreed upon the follow- 


Report, 
-YourCommittee beg to call your atten- 
ion to the evidence contained ‘in the ap- 
ow and more particularly to that of 
Mr. Wood; an officer appointed and paid 


by government, under the title of 


eer of Lotteries,” from whom your 
Committee might have expected to derive | 
the most material and satisfactory informa- 
tion upon all the matters referred to them ; 
and more especially-upon the steps he had 
lately taken in the execution of the duties 
‘ It is manifest, however, 
that since the year 1802, when the scheme 
of the lottery was altered, the inspector 
of lotteries has performed no duti¢s; and 
he has declared to your Committee that 
there do not to-him to be any 
duties incumbent upon him to rm. 


- Your Committee have been further in-. 
"formed by Mr: Wood, that he’ believes, 


‘by the regulations ‘adopted since ‘the’ 


from the Commies’ 
insurances suppressed.’ But the 


neous ; afd your’Committee have ‘collect: 


tails of whichithey refer’ you to 
dence itself.—Your; Committes: are 
lled to state, thatthe evils of < 


n= 
idesting, 


much greater extent than they hadireasoq 


practices has materi 
ed. The. 
every inqui 


tion, and renders thi®invention of any real” 
remedy the more hopeless.—Your Com 
mittee have applied themselves with greg 


assiduity to that part of their ins 


« 


rt upon such further measures as 


tions as have occurfed to them thereupon. 


{ —An act was ‘passed (22d°Geo. iii: 


and was intituled,“ An act for licensin 


coverable before two magistrates, “and 


time not exceeding six montis nor le 
sooner paid.” A power of mitigation was 


‘could be recovered, unless the’ otferice hi 
been committed within twelve months preé- 


27th Geo. iii. c, 1.) was 


dering more effectual thes 


tion of many other witnesses has proved'td © | 
your Committee that the information a) 
given, ‘by what your Committee had 
right to rely the’ most conipeteny 
uthority, is‘unfortunately altogether 


ed the reasons why information’ nidre’ ty 
be’ — upon has not been obtained 
from the source in question; for’ thedes” 


1e 


surance appear to them to 
to suspect when: they made their first ms. ae 


port in the month-of-April last; anfit 
appears fairly questionable whether” 
the number of persons.concerned in 
naterially diminished, or the 
sums adventured have been 
d. T ater privacy with which the ~ 
of course makes 
into their existence exceeds 
ingly difficult, whilst it produces combing: 


‘tions by which they are @irected tote 
necessary for the remedy of the pa : 
attending lotteries; and they submit. 
the house some account of the law, tt — 
gether with such observations and sugges” 


lottery-office keepers, and regulating ‘the 
sale of lottery tickets." The breach 
the law was punished by penalties; re 


the usual powers'were given forthe reco- 
very of the same, in case of non-payment, 
by warrant of distress’ and sale, and for 
want of sufficient distress, the offenderto — 
be sent to the house of correction, for ally 


than three, unless the penalty should’ be 


given to the magistrates, and no penalty ~ 


‘ceding the commencement of the prosect- 
tion —No alteration in the law, with 
‘spect to illegal insurance in lotteries, Was ~ 
made until the year')787, when act 
passed; for’ ren-. | 


a4 
i 
a licensed j 
| ‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
iy 
il 
| 
| 
| 
| 
year. 1802, the evils arising from th Ti 


umawfal lotteriés. In 
prean to the last-mentioned the 
Bth Geo. i. c. 2, ‘the-12th Geo? ii.'c. 28. 
gpd ‘the: 22d: Geo. iii. c. 47./are recited’; 
‘gndit is forther’ recited; “ that great diffi- 


guities-have arisen upon’ “the methods of 

conviction of offenders*agaihst the said 
secited acts before’ justices of the peace, 
td many evasions of ‘the said recited 
are daily put in practice;” and 
jowas_by the 2d sect. enacted, That, 
© 8 _- from and after the passing of the said aet, 
‘powpecunia ties incurred by any 


‘person in lotteries should be 
__yecovered before any justice, but might be 

_ ued-for by action in auy of the courts at 
Westminster, and one moiety of the penal- 

ties:when ‘recovered, should ‘be applied 

for the useof his majesty, and the other 
moiétyto, the ‘person who should sue 
‘the: same; and. power was given’ 

such action to hold the’ ‘offend- 
tovbail, for: any’ sum not exceeding 
$001” All persons engaged in illegal in- 
— might also, under the authority of 
te $d.sec. of ‘the last-mentioned act, be 


leemed rogues and‘vagabonds, under the 
tithe magistrates before whom any per- 
son should be: prosecuted.as a rogue or 


Vagabond; to @ommit the person’ so pro- 
secuted to the: house of correction, there 
i to remain until the next general quarter 
sessions; and: the. justices are then to in- 
vestigate the: merits of the case, and to 
to. the provisions con- 
 tain€d an’ the iii. ‘In: conse- 
_, quence.of the representations which were 
_, Imade;/of'the ‘extent to which common in- 
formers, aided by attornies, had abused the 
‘powers given: bythe 2d sect. of the 27th 
Geo. by an act 
passed in the..93d Geo. iii. v. 62. sect.'38. 

'That:from-and after the commencement. 
of thé saidact, it should not be lawful for 
By person to commence or prosecute any 
tion for the recovery: of : penalties: in- 

flicted. by‘any thé laws touching or 
Soncerning lotteries, unless the same should 
Be be:commenced -in ‘the name of his majes- 


__ ty’s attorney igeneral.’’ ‘And 40 
ly personishould be brought before two 
Magistrates;.and should: be convicted of 
offence against the statute of the 27th 
vagabond, the said magistrates 
commit.such offender torthe house 


f correction; there to remain for any 


months ior ‘less than month, ‘jam 
until the’ final period of ‘the’ drawing’ 
the lottery, im respect whereof such of- 
‘fence should be sepimifiitted ; ‘and ‘that 
the proceeding show be without: appeal, 
and not removeable by Certiorari, or others 
Wise’ into’ any” court whatsoever.”--No 
evidence has been giveri'to the committee 
to show (whi fe the difficulties which 
occurred ‘in the ‘Conviction “of offenders: 
under the 22d 'Géo. iii. c..47. and the 
recited therein; but it appears’ fret? the 
preamble to the’ 27th’ ‘Geo. iii. that 
difficulties had’ occurred; ‘arid ‘that many 
evasions of that act had’ been’ pat in prac- 
tice. Itis therefore reasonable to presume 
that the’ provisions Of that det’ had been’ 
found insufficient to ‘supiptess the practice 
of insuring in the ‘lottéry. Inthe hope’ 
therefore of more effectually suppressing 
the evil, the 27th Geo. iii. c. 1. was’ passed; 
but it appears from the evidence of Mr. 


| Estcourt, and more: fromm the 


letter from the under-shierifis of Middlesex, 
addressed to him, aid contaitied*in ‘his 
evidence, that the provisions of that act had 
been perverted ‘to’ per yoses of extors 
tion, and had been productive of very se- 
rious evil.—In order: to counteract ‘this 
‘new evil, the 30th Geo. iii. ¢:' 62. sect. 38, 
was passed; directing that no action should — 
be commenced or prosecuted, exept’ in 
the name of the attortiey general_—In cons 
sequence of the lithitation, | 
that all actions shall be commenced an 
prosecuted in the name’ of the attorney 
neral,.very few actions have, as appears 
m the evideice given to the’ commit- 
tee, been commenced since'the ‘passing of 
the last-mentioned act, ‘although ‘there is 
no doubt that imsdrance in the lottery is 
still ‘carried on t6 a great extent—“The 
evidence'which has been ‘given with ré> 
spect to the practical inconveniencies re- 
salting from the provisions of ‘the 27th 
Geo. iii. proves, that it would be impolitic - 
again to have recourse to the provistons of 
that act, and yet it is very difficult to sug- 
gest any’ middle course between limiting _ 
the power of commencing actions to the 
attorney gefieral, and giving that power to 
common informers. Inthe one case, there 
will probably be réason to complain ‘of 
inactivity inenforcing the law, and in the 
other, of a corrupt and mischievous perver- 
sion of it. It might’perhaps be proper to 
authorize the police magistrates, and the 
magistrates. of the city, to direct actions. 
to be commenced, when evidence te war- 


Fant ‘thatdirection shall haye been given 


4 
‘ 
= 
4 
4 


‘them,. This, however | am la 


novelvand an improvi- 


ent po ewe and considerable diffi- 

culty carrying the prin- 

: —By. Geo. ii.all 
in ill insurance mi 


bad.the power of ¢ them. to the 
house of correction vu | 
quarter) sessions... It appease from. the 


evidence, given to the committee, tliat in 
the interyal; between the commitment and | 
the trial, the. witnesses. were generally 
tampered: with or: removed,.and conviction | 
became impossible. In order. to,obviate 
this difficulty, & power, was Sixen by 33 
Geo... iii, to two magistrates, to 
such persons to tlie house of correction for 
net exceeding six months. nor- 
Lone, and uatilthe end of the draw- |: 
the lottery, im respect of which the 
ce had. been committed ; and the pro- 
was without appeal, and not re- 
movable by Canioniee or otherwise. into 
any other court... From this enactment, it 
sppears that the legislature has been under 
of. granting. very large and 
nat: ers. to magistrates, in 
order to evil arising from. i in- 


_ farance in lotteries, and the circumstances | 


which. gaye rise to it shew that no pecuni- 
“means are wanting to enable those 
- the punishment. of the law.—Your. Com- 
power to furnish. to the house an — 
; result of this. part.of 
bours; but when. it was, recollected. 
for mapy years past the attention. of the 
‘and ingenious persons, well 
 gequainted.with-the whole of the. lottery 
both legal and fraudulent, under 
; -of, successive ministers, have 
been to. this. object without sue- 
_ that. it has. been represented 
Committee, that the lottery and legal in 
surances are insepatable ;: that the former 
cannot exist. without. the latter for its sup- 
‘port; that a system. of connivance in those: 
acts which law probibits pervades.all 
tanksconcerned, fromthe persons.contract- 
ing with government under the law, down 
tothe meanest wretch, employed inthe vie- 
lation of the law, and its. most ordinary vie- 
ot your Commit did not enter upen 
matter, with muc success,. 
do not. therefore feel any great 
at the issue... are 


commit | 


2. execution: of their 


foundation of the lottery: is 


In 


feel convinced that, no: 
re which can be devi 


an. efficient source of ‘revenue; and at: 
calamities of which.it ‘hes hitherte-praved 


mist be excited amongst the commu 
in order that government may derive from 
it a pecuniary resource. is te 
be checked at: certain: in 
that no-evils may at 
tter 
with all the. pains which have. been. bes 
stowed upon it., Your Conmittee-are of 
ion; that 
ingenuity ns: interested ‘ig 


hitherto always baffled the sa; 
legislature. Added to whic 


be no hope of greater 


ity of the 


hitherto.e 
The. statute te book i is burthened with re: 

} lations entirely repugnant to the ae 
the constitution, | rigerous and oppressive 
in, the extreme, whieh, ‘if they are ever 
executed, fall 

destitute, whilst the wea 
| profi hold them in. utter 
and.this unseemly state of things is al 


repress.—In the mean tite,» your 
mittee find, that 


idleness, dissipation and: poverty 


subjecting the perpetraters 
of death; are eommitted; and 


fatal attendants upon State: Lotteries; and 


xperienced, or than now exists, 


to continue,:in order that: the state may: 


and at all other times, most diligently to 


emi. of 


be possible for parliament to adopt ities 


the 
same time divest it of all:the evils an@ 


baneful.a source—A of-adventurm 


watch, for its new. enactments,-andi has 


greater purity amon =| 
‘persons. employed to detect cod SS 
offenders to punishment than has’ been 


upon,the ignorant and 
ithe more 
ts 


derive a certain annual sum: from ‘the ae 
tial encouragement of @ vice, which: itis 
the object the law, im: alk other’ cases; 


the the 
tery, even under tts present: restrictions; 


creased, the’ most: sacred :and: 
trusts. are. betrayed; domestic: comfort 
destroyed, madness often ereated, crimes; 
ofthemtothé 


the evidence submitted: to the * 


such Committee: have toa q 
under whatever: regulations, fo 


ton Dotteries. 
ite 
i 
* 
a 
| 
| 


compensate'to’a state for the amount 
@ vice and misery thus necessarily’ pro- 
is submitted to your swisdom 
beration: But inorder ‘What’ the. 
to the interests 
‘the community, without pr 
expressing “a! decided 
that the pecuniary advantage derived from _ 
ance than in reality. we take into 
‘consideration the increase’ of poor’s rates 
by speculations in the) lottery, whether | 
fortunate or‘ otherwise, to see "parochial | 
ciséable'articles during the d and 
other ‘circumstances deducible from’ the 


the levy ‘of it.—The® answer to 

y come to a décision, ‘in eve 

your Conmimittee cannot cone 

is muth greater in a 

from the number of familiés driven 
relief, the diminished consumption ‘of ex- 
jevidénce, they may’ well be considered to 


asa large deduction” from ‘the | 


sums paid into the Exchequer ‘by the 


tractors. ‘ On the Other sim 
Third 


ftised ‘upon the’ people is much greatét 


‘amount recéived by the 
than in any other branch of revenue. 

money appears'to 
rthensomie,' se per- | 


No'mode raisin 

Committee’ iso 

and so unproductive ; no'species 
is’ known, wheré ‘the chances 


‘the adventurer none 


pei the infatuation is ‘more powerfal, 
fasting, and the lower | 
era er immedia 

shere 3 is any’ condition ‘of | 


ve not vat alfure- 
inent to gaming, fel id forth BY the state — 
Your Committee are conscious that 
‘are ‘far from having exhausted ‘all the 
upon which it might be urged, 
the lottery ought ‘not to be resorted 
pact a nancial resource. ‘The reasonirig 
‘them appears to your Committee to 
ply with peculiar forte to the si 
habits, and all the circumstandt 
mafiufacturing and*comme 
in which in the 
Highest degree, to diffuse a spirit of specu- 
‘whereby the ‘is misled from 
continued indust 
‘acquisition of comfurt 
to delusive ‘Of sudden. 
enormous Wealtli;” which 


your 


ely 


ruin.- If afterall that:has been: stated, 


and a b of the “evidence, ‘the house — 
shall think proper ion the tion 
of the lottery in any future session of par- 


liament, ‘your ‘Committee ‘recommiend' 'to 
‘your consideration the suggestions 


‘contained, in their two Reports’ for «the 
alteration of the law, from which they are 
| willing to: ‘hope, at least, that some 


| cial selection may be made. But ‘they 


| eannot flatter themselves with the expecta 
tion that they have been much more fortu- 
nate thamthe able persons who-have applied 
‘themselves’ with’'so much industry and’sd 


little ‘success to ‘the same subject, and td 
whom the ‘public are indebted ‘for their 
‘attempt to correct'the evils, which, inthe 
opinion of your Committee, can only be 
ssion of the cause 


done ‘away. by the sup 
which they ‘are 


inted to examine and’ consider : 
tions and ‘Checks have been esta- 


blished; order’ to ‘the sever 
branches of the Pustic TURE 
“Great Britain and Ireland ; aid ‘tiow far 


‘the santie‘have been arid wh 
further measures canbe ‘ado pted for 
mg the amotint ‘of Salah 
he’ Servic: — 
Hes 29th’ June 
HE House. havi instruction : 
7th July.1807, the attention .of 
Committee to all pensions, sinec 


and reversionary grants paid out of t 
public, revenue, or out of any, funds 


an ox 


they | cable to the . public service, it: has 


judged pi separately before, 
House, their inquiries upon 
subjects of importance—Allowaaces 
paid out of public money. to persons. not 
| actaally orming service, havéeat various 
times attracted the notice of preeien 
| ‘Towards the. close of the pe: 
when the burden of expense pressed. 
extraordinary upon 
of the country, 
made to parliament to discharge a 


sudden. | Cominittee of Finante will'be found 


| 
Rerort From ComMITTEE on 
bperate “THE ExPENDITURE, &t. OF THE 
| 
1 
A 
r the 
DD 4 
| 


in the attempt:¢ 


and that:the whole amount the pensi- 


3g ginning of ech session, until the whole 
pension list'should be reduced to 90,0001. 
sum.it 


*to be granted after the said r 


correspond with the 


Ore some yea 


hi phily'es 
tame office,’ and to prohibit the 
Gee, than if they were distinietly 


pensions 


‘of the Civil-Jist,a more vigorous and.decid- 
was taken: than had-characterized | 
onmer’, of parliament; 
wegulate the civil 
© ligt, and to prevent the same from being 
«in forthe future,’ by:22 Geo. 
82. ‘this. growing: branch 
was not overlooked.—It was 
Obviate, the excess of 
miting their amount, and om abuse; 
ing to them::, it: was‘acc 
en «That no pension,’ 4 
“ing the of 3001. year, should, be 
granted. for the use of any one. person, 


fons in any one year should not ex- 
* eed 6004. j alist of which, together. with 
‘the names of the persons to whom the 
« game. were, granted, should be laid before 
‘ parliament in. twenty days. after the be- 


uld not be lawful to <i 

more than 5,000/, in the whole 
grants ;. nor should ny pension 
uction, to, 


ff 


ith pagel use of any one persony exceed 
¢ sum. of ,1,2001, yearly, except, to. his 
family, or on an address 


use of effi- 
ons. whi 


ic 
ound 
to bring, the again 


ions 


cient, fo 


x2 
S 


under one head ; to at ren 
by might Be more likely to escape 

with allowances of their own des hination. 


ns’ considered 
ration | 


‘comin under t 
ofthe'y of the civil’ i fst are 


contained ‘in’ No. and‘ 
mittee have the satisfaction of rem 


1 includes of contin gent oF | t 


Towed, “Ta 1804 mount of p 


se 


‘footing, from the 


‘the | 


ig, that’ their total’amount, bein 89,0071, oe ° 
‘hot at: this thi inva} 


length in, 
uer, aut; civil li om 
other, funds, is 
_ The pensions payable by Treasury, War 
rants out of th e.-44,per cent. dutyswbich 
are included int 2, stand upon a 
others 5, 
of the hereditary revenue otvhaving, 
given. up to the, public, at the commences 
ment of his. majesty’s reign,.(Finance Rep 
23, pp. 11. 43), has, been, considered, as 
continuing in. the absolute disposgl.of, the 
orown;.,but .as this fund. augments, the 
al.stock, which is applicable to.royal’ 
bounty under the direction. of government, 
it is t, in that; point of view,‘ not 
‘Theamount i is 15,331, ineln 
two: contingent. pensions, ‘of 1,500! 


Ne 3, and 4 give lists,of. other, pensions 
out of the; 44, per cent. duty, by. the 
usband, amounti 


two contingent pensions of 6151. each 

now, ina of payme menti—In, the 
yol..of Journ p.,706, 767,,are acco 

years, of this dut 

to Ist. Jan. 1804,,and the, charges 


che 
shows the. 1 


Ww ‘ax-Office;, chiefly b majesty; aus 

through. t retary at. War, 

ole amount of ‘which is 5,6401, 
they are all granted to th who,havebeen 
ewployed,in the. 
sum is now.coyered inthe 
of the Establishment of the W. an 

ut,it;deserves consideration, w. 

ther, in future,t 

in, 


id 
Officer 


ven 


$,000/. not now in a course of payment, 


pe at the War-Office, are | 
amount 


in the year 1807, to 
20,8961. besides ‘which it is charged. 


pensions granted i in 


that 


| | 
7 
4 
| 
| 
a F 
guished in. the Annual nthe 
Pensions paid out the Revenues 
Isle of Man, amountingto .f.560 
Clause, 
orinte 


the “Fee: Fan 
| charge “upe 


2, 


included in, of the 
It. appears by Journal, vol.)49,, p..677, 
that Allowances to retired Officers of the 
which. arenow charged: on the 
'Fund,. were. formérly. made im,,the | 
of Pensions out of the Civil List, 
41 & 12,.exibit Allowances paid 
of the’ Secretary of | 
nent; ‘the subsi 
which, °in, case’ ‘ho ‘parts ° 
the p este suspended, is! 
13, belongs.to the same 
containing thé Minute’ of’ Couticil; 
ing a, Pension of 1,000/. ch ‘port the | 
Establishment, and included’ m 
14, gives’ the ‘same account: forthe 
Colonial partment, amounting'to 1,6251; 
including not now in| 
rse of payment, of 
Pension of 559), in 
theabove sum,..is. gramted:out of, a fund, 
styled Extra Contingent, which is annually . 
syoted, to prevent, overburthening the Civil 
“Lists: for, which, services, inthe year 
(1807), 15,0004, allotted, besides, 
extra Messengers. 
the. Home | 


is to, be. observ 
of Pensions to hav. 
im, the.other, two 
16, contains unt of Pensions 
on the inary Estimate the: 
or granted .by, his. Majesty’s sign 
of the sale | 
he nsiderable 
fixed Allowances. to’ Sea Officers, or sd 
connected with the. Naval. service, 


‘State, Forei 


| 


g to-the Journals.o 2 
‘of. that, .provinge,:iprintedwat | Surgeon: - > 
‘Quebec | 89 Surgeons; 
» orto, Widows,, &¢. .puragant, itp 90 in 
orders from the Secretary. of State, or Lords Carpenters ; 32 Cooks - 
out-of. the Civil Li 2. "Masters ; 


pon 2 Pilots; 22, 


M 
p 


4,51; 


Officers of Marines, 
£. 62,884 


Bensions, fi a the of ia 
i 


| ations, to persons’ ‘employed 


Line’ of this ‘department, such as Clerks’ 
Secretaries of the Admiralty, Clerks of t 
Navy, Victualling ‘and Sick and Hurt 
ces, and Cletksin the several yards £.5,006. 
“The sattie to’ Master’ Aftendants;' 
ter Shipwrights, Sailmakers, Mastmakeré, 
| Artificers, Storékee ers, and 
| employed’ in'the £: 6,3 
ions to p irinig 
on the Es Estimate’ £. 4,150. 
Contingent énisions on "15000." 
Pensions ‘to! some of 
thie! ace’ of! Old Stores, ‘1, 
Total of Pensions on’ Old Stores, includi 
| the £.5,45 
Contingent Pensions on 9,851 


Kane Committee conceive, that jit: may 

| tend to. encour. age abuse, if such, allow- 

ances as some of these_should continues to 

covered’ under the Ordi Estimate 

‘of the Navy ; and that the of 

Allowances out ‘of the” Futid' produced: 

the ‘sale of Old’ Stores; in cases to" 

persoiis who receive 


| on the Opdinary Estimate, ‘requires, if art 


‘Correction, at least ‘constant attention 


.to.a regular order of superannua, | supérintendeti¢e.* ito owt 
tion, uittee wish to *17, shows the application of 
from others which appear inthe s | ieceived year ending ‘December 
oting »; for the, sake. of. the 1806, from *the sale ‘of Stores 
of, the Salaries of thee 
-of Lord of the 


Treasurer of, mon 


j 
. 
4 
‘ 
. 
. 
: 
‘ 
id 
i 
4 


of 
Pensions: - 


Pensions to ‘Officers of the 
‘Widows, and‘ 


10. Office of Master of the 
“The highest of these Pensions is 301. £. 902. 
Steward’s Office :—Annual | 

Neg}. ‘Transport | ‘Office: —A ‘Pension 
at Treasury out 
“et included in £100. | 

ture of a for.an ein 

_Another on the saime Account 428 | 


inks 

Pensions. grated the ‘here- 

Rows ues of Excise, by Charles 2, 
and iNliam $$ ar¢ omitted, 

N° 23. Muster 

‘Office — is, grarited, virtue’ of | lon 

letters from the 


Paid | thie eart of Oxford, having 


which ‘are’ contaitied in” 


‘A Pension of 1001. in liew 
Place in’ the Salt-Office's which does not 


of North and South’ Wales, are in the same 
Report, p. 151 and’ 153." 'Phey ‘are’ 


— cient 
have’ been subject ‘to ‘no “since 
the “date ‘of ‘that Report, except 


of Coriway and‘ 
now vacant (to the’ former of 
which a Salary 


‘of 23.’ and to’the’ latter a 
Salary of was attached), ‘the 
Stewardship of Cantermellenith, 


without the Salary of 
when the late earl of Oxford died. 

The Salary of 400/. payable 
the Anditor for’ Wales, ‘was transferred 
the Civil List to the Land Revenue, 

asury Warrant, in 1804 or'1805 ; 
and’ “other annual sums, to the amount of 
10,1687. haye aled been transferred, uhder ~ 
the same authority, from ‘the. vil List to 
the Land Revenue the yarticulats of 
29:3" and it 

Pay ymnents pro 
to the ts, Par: 


232 


upon’ ‘those* Reventies, 


latives in thé Excise Listy nor in that of 
Miscellaneous Alfowances® © lz returned theCom- 
to Officers on whim. honours | 
the Fees the Widows of ‘ecountants, grated by 
to defray the Table or other’ | “together” 
‘Charges of Military or Post-Office':—Pension to: ‘alate 
plomatic Persons whom: Sarveyot of the Customs, abolished’: 
conveyed to of from: “JAnothér Pension; ‘on relinquishin 
the several Stations of their, the “Office of Postmaster Port 
the Fund atising from the cade in ‘hed Hall of A 
that:it would . be. advan-. ‘sons, employed. in the Perfumery, i 
3 to. the Public, if, and other Duties which 
have been usually ,granted: out of | been repealed, or, Woy, 
/Ondinaryof the Navy, and,that the Trea- 
gurer of the. Navy,should be made debtor pable'out of 
for .the ce of Old Stores, under the | the Jiand Revenue’ of England, and ‘com- 
shead of Aceount;;,by which | ptized‘under thé denomination of “Per- 
means he become, accountable for is contained in the 12th 
the Arrears -to.the Exchequer, ; acco reed port of the Commissioners of the Woc . 
to the which prevails Forests, and Land Revetiues of the 
49:Qld Stores in the,O 66'to 69; and those out of the 


,820 0 
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‘ 
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‘ 
% 
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Gratuities for.length of service: 
3 Officers on the above Establishment, esti- 


mated and voted. this the 
particulars of which are: ee 
ment, endorsed Ne 751, among 


disabled men, halt-pay of reduced ‘Officers 
for good services, pursuant to:his majesty’s 


were’ 
6.71. Anne, ¢. 26. s. 


= 


of your Committee. ie 


30. The pay 


Warrants, according to the Estimate: of 


this year (1808), voted by -the house, 


amounts to = 860,805 
$1, 32,.and 33, contain an account 


total Amount of Pensions paid out 
of the Civil Establishment of ‘Scotland, in 


ss with a list of such of the 

as were’ granted’ in the 

year; amounting'to. - - £12,834 

@ list of 1806 
36,880 

with; a list of contingent 


Also, am account of the total Amount of 


ag Pensiowis: in 1805, exclusive of contingent | Report 
Pensions, ‘being 


8.96086 
Of the 1804, being £.34,679 
(It appears from: an account ordered to 

be printed'18 June 1801, that the Amount 


Pensions was,in'1801 + - £.24,864 


And: from: 30th rt Committee of 


And in 1761 5,940! 
_ ‘Phe Revenues out of whicly these Pay: 


ments ‘are made, and the authority’ as'well 


po the general circumstances under which 
require some observation: 
vil List acts passed at the corti- 


«Cet Lt last and present rei 


y which 
hereditary: revenues were surrendered in 
consideration of a fixed annuity, expressly 
reserved to his majesty'the several duties 
which had been: antece- 
‘the crown in Scotland; 
“in pare only and subject to 


the like -¢harges as the sdme were 
to” in the immediately preceding r 
+These Revenues constituted, an 


‘dently to'the Union, a fund to} 


the yent of the general charges 
Civil 


of the 
ment of Scotland ; but laws 
-immediately after ‘(7 Amne, 
s. 108.) 
that: the Revenues of Customs 


Exel 


Justiciary, and Exchequer; on the pro» 


fessed ground, that, “since the: Union, - 


«the expense of keeping rs the said 


courts ‘could: be: no otherwise 


“ for. 

The Customs and Excise are 
ed with the expences of the’ Privy 
and of the Great Seal, although 
not- mentioned” iff, the’ referred” 
The 20th’ 29. ‘whieh 
abolished heretable’ jurisdictions, gave 
authority to competent: salaries to 
the Sheriffs, but without ‘specifying ‘the 
fund out of which they should be défrayed. 
—(N°'38.)—These salaries have also been 
upon the Customs and’ Excise, 
though they seem more properly to bel 
to Revenues, the Ofices 
to which they are annexed make a 
the: general Civil establishment. 


Geo. 8, the’ salaries of the Chiet 


Officers of the Court of Ad , and of 

ore the n t act depended on 
fees.of office, tise abolished, were ditect- 
ed same fund; 30th 


ce Committee, "Appendix: 
(A. 5. 


$4. ‘Fhese réserved con- 
sist of new suibsi 
course inereases with the progress of Com- 
merece ; of the hereditary and’ temporary 
revenues of Excise, depend ‘on ‘the 
quantity of ‘Beer and Ate’brewed in Scot- 
land; of the seizures'of custonmis ; the fines 
and forfeitures’ of Excise ; “anid of’ the 
Crown Rents aiid’ Casualties, all'of which 
are subject to fluctuation. Their tétat 
amount! im “three years, enditig 10 Oct, - 
1807, wast 209,371 j—being ott an average 
yearly ~'£.69;790.. 

Nw 35 & 36. Their “total gross amount 
in the sani¢ three years was. £. 259,319. 

Ne 37. The rerice between the 
gross and net amount of these’ Reveriies 
arose front Bounties, Drawbacks; ant otlier 
legal Re payment, as well as Charges’ ‘of 
Management 
Ne 38. Their total fe 
three yéars 1761; 1762, and 1769, was | 


19,5040 
Nese. The Charge Changes 
in the year 10° Oct. 

being 

Civil Establishment ‘of’ Scotland, 

uncofmected “with: thie of ow: 


with the sapport of the Coutts of Session,” 


of Customs, which of 
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exiiii] 
thirdly,’ Payments'for Mis 
_«IN®. 40, In the year ending)10 Oct. 1806, 
the sum of 30,000/. being a surplus of this 
Revenue, Majesty’s 
Civil Government,in. England (N° 41), by 
a, Warrant -for:that purpose,,and was ap- 
plied..{with the; exception of 1,0001.. to 
_ waridps purposes of the Civil 
_. Your Committee perceiving that so large 
and increasing:a proportion of these re- 


gerved, Revenues has been: applied-to-Pen- | 


sions, and under the present: system 
there .is no. security against their further 
extension, have thought: it ,their duty to 
direct their,.particular. attention, to this 


subject ; which had likewise attracted the 


-potice of. the, Committee. of Finance. in 

1798, (30th Report, p« 15.) who adverting 
the great increase. of: Pensions on the 

Civil Establishment of Scotland, even at 
that,time,. “and. to, the , comparatively 
' £ small duties performed by many of the 
‘persons holding some of the’ offices,’ 


ught it ‘an object well deserving consi- | 


_€ deration, whether, instead of. their being 
«granted, as in some instances they ap- 
« peared to have been, the emoluments 
‘thereof, should not, as future..occasions 
« and as instances. might offer, be applied 
in favour of are ho have 

tinguished themselves by, great public 
“service, or in. ease of the fands applied 
¢ tothe Pension List, if the existing charges 


- . € thereon, on a due examination, should be 


« found necessary.’-—The’ amount of pen- 
sions, which is already equal to.more than 
two-fifths. of the allowed. pension. list of 
England, ought clearly to be considered, 
in connexion with the emoluments of sine- 
cure places,and_ offices performed by de- 
puty in Scotland, which amount {6 neat 
. $0,0001.; subject which will‘come under 
more immediate consideration ina further 
part, of, this report;—By, the; articles of 
“union, ib, was stipulated, . that , certain 
branches of the ancient establishment of 
remain but although the 

of some of these offices have ceased, 
‘and. those of others have been diminished, 
fhe. ancient salaries and, emoluments con- 
tinue to be annexed, and in one instance 

that,of the, Privy Seal) addition, .of 
1,500), annum was made. in 1804, 


ture of an annuity,,and,to.continue only 
posspeens shall 

keeper of the 


ag the 
to hold the 


| 


of 


Privy Seal being: in ‘substancean 
méntation of ‘the pension list, towhich i 
has:been added in. the foregoing:Account. 
It is payable out part of the reserved 
revenues called Jand rents and casualties; 


and the: tarrant ‘has been already printed 


by order of the:house, 5th March'1805...- _ 
As it appearsfrom the foregoing statements, 4) 
that the pensions granted by the crown in’ 
this partiof the United Kingdom, as well 
as the reserved revenues out of which they 
are-paid, have been considerably ‘increas- 
ed, your Committee are of opinion, that 
they should -not have acquitted themselves 
of the duty imposed upon them, if they _ 
had not pointed out these subjects as mat- 
ters which will well deserve the ere 
ation of the expen- 
diture the Civil List shall again be- 


come the subject of investigation; and if 


not precluded: by the terms of the Civil 
List act, from interfering in any manner 
at present with the application of the re- 
served revenues, your. Committee would 
suggest, that it might become'the advisers 
crown to refrain from recommend- 
ing. any. further increase of the pensions 
charged upon those revenues until occa- 
sion shal have been given fét such in- 
vestigation.—The number of persons re- 
ceiving pensions in 1761 was 19; in.1797 
it had increased to 185; and it now 
amounts to 331, exclusive of 24 contin-: 
gent.pensions. The present pensions; how- 
ever are for the most part small, and-about 
two-thirds are. granted to females.—The 
Committee of Finance in 1798, remark on 
the delicacy with which a fund should be 
touched, which concerns the munificence 


of the sovereign, as applied either tothe 


encouragement of learning’ and religion; 
to the remuneration of national services 
in, the rewarding of publie merit, or in the 
support of those branchés of noble and 
respectable families, «which. the policy 
and.principles of the British Constitution 
cannot suffer to fall into indigence.”’ 30. 
p-.12.-—Your Committee by no means wish 
to repress, the mmnificence of the crown 
as applied ‘to the three. first ofthese ob- 
‘Jeeta, nor eyen.to exclude the’ last-men- 
tome consideration the undefined 
state of the reserved revenues appears to 
have encouraged a. growing facility in 
granting pensions, which it may. be, ona 
future. occasion, important to restrain. 
is obvious that.a too general application. of 
them to the support .of-«the’ ((remoter) 
‘ branches of noble and respectable fami+ 


‘lies eyen though the individuals whoire+ 


Z 
‘ 
\ 
‘ 
: 
. 
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disposal oft 


ceive them should not be’ affluent, may 
_ serve'to spare the funds of the opulent at 
the expence of the public, and may 
create an undue dependence upon those, 
in whose hands the distribution of royal 
manificence is vested. 
«Re a a Return of the Con- 
vention 
order, for an account of lic money 
placed at the disposal of the Convention, 
im pursuance of the Civil List act, sec. 16. 
together with a statement of the applica- 
tion of the same.—The lords of trade and 
_ police in Scotland being abolished by that 
statute, it was enacted, ‘ that all sums under 
their should be placed at the 
he Conventionof royal Burghs;’ 
it appears however that no such sums have 
been received, that considerable difficulty 
‘and delay occurred in ‘procuring informa- 
tion, néarly five years having elapsed be- 
fore the balance in the hands of the cashier 
to the late board (amounting in July 1783 
to 8581.) was ascertained, that a demand 
to deliver up the records of the board, and 
to pay this balance, was ‘resisted, on the 
ground that the act gave no power to re- 
¢eive such papers, nor to call on the 
cashier to account for his intromissions 
with the sums received by him during the 
existence of the board; that the board of 
police also represented -that the same act 
_ authorised thé Commissioners of thé Trea- 
sury to grant annuities equal to the legal 
emoluments of the persons whose offices 
should be suppressed ; (the expression of 
the act:is * who have diligently, and faith- 
‘ fully executed the offices.’) and that the 
cashier having ‘been used to derive emolu- 
ments from the money in his «hands; he 


could not continue to enjoy. a compensa- | 


tion equal to his accustomed and legal 
emoluments,:if the balance in ‘his hands 
should be taken ‘from hinr during his life’; 
that the Convention commenced an action 
against cashier in 1789 for his said 

balance, but relinquished it in 1791, from 
an unwillin to incur expence. in pro- 
secuting a claim which might not be esta- 
- blished:—The return further states, that 
. 600/. per annum, formerly granted: by:the 
_ Commissioners of the treasury to the tioard 
of police, which the Convention claimed, 
conceiving it to have ‘been the only fund 
at their: disposal, have, since the passing 
ef the act, been granted to officers of the 
board, in compensation for the emolu- 
ments of the. offices suppressed, of which 
2504. only continue to be paid to four per 


Vor, XI.— Appendix, 


sons, of whom this cashier is‘one. (No. 43.) 
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voyal Burghs in Scotland to an | 


‘fexlvi 


This. payment having been for purposes — 
‘purely local, séems to be a charge origin- 
ally belonging more properly to the here- 
ditary Scotch Revenue than to the civil 
list—Your Committee submit, that so.very 
unsatisfactory a return may require the — 


attention of the commissioners of his ma- 
jesty’s treasury ;- and that the-balance due 
trom the cashier ought to be paid forth-- 
with, or if it should be irrecoverable, that ~ 
the annual payment to bim of 100/. ought 


immediately to cease. 


The total of pensidns on the civil list of 
Ireland were, in the year ended 5th Jan: 
1808, according to'the annual printed 
finance account, p. 91 -. £.89,639: 
They were for the year ended 5th Jan, 
1807 - - - - - £.93,250. 
- Amaccount was laid before the House, 
made up to June 1801: (and_ printed 16th 
June), with the names of the pensioners ; 
the amount of which-was. - £. 112,166. 
There were also-twe additivnal accounts 
printed 22nd Feb. 1805, of- - £.1,200. 
and 6th Feb. 1807, of - - £.1,650. 


In the 59th vol. of the Journals, p.’718, 


is a list of all pensions: granted on the. 
establishment of Ireland, up to the Ist 

Jan. 1804, specifying the date and con-. 
tinuance of each -grant; te whieh your 
Committee are- obliged to refer for parti- 
eulars, not having received a return to 
thesr repeated orders, of-the present state 
of the: pension list. The amount on Ist 
Jan. 1804,-according to that list, was 
104,258/. ¢xclusive. of 104d.’ under: the. 
head of Charity, and-3,832/. in Military 
Pensions:—The civil) list act, 33 Geo. 3° 
ce. 34,:directed the gradual reduction of 
the pension list to 80,000/.; but as it al- 
lowed an annual ‘grant of pensions:to the 
extent of 1,200/. in every year, there still. 
continues an excess above the limited sum. 
In: 1793, when the act passed, the total 
44, contains:a list of all: additions 
and diminutions in the: pensions: onthe 
civil establishment of 62h 
June‘1801, of which: the:former amonnt 
to 8,400/; and the latter to32,353/. making 
upon’ the whole a diminution of 23,9534. — 
to be subtracted: from the» total given in 
the printed account for’ 1801; «which 
would leave, as the total of the present . 
pension list, 88,163/.: but by the finance 
papers above referred to, the total was, on 
5th Jam. 1808°- - £.89,639. 


Ne 46: Oat of the Customs for the year | a 


ended Sth Jan. 1807. 17,7033 


- 
| 
| . 
} 
| 
H 
i 
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The greater number. of .,these. are. in 


sums not exceeding 20/.. 


In, the printed finance: pape 


rs for the 

‘salaries, pensions, and ..gratuities in. the 
- eustoms, exclusive of salaries. on the esta- 
blishment, are stated at - - £.41,662. 
«Ne 48. Out of the. Excise for the year 
‘ended 5th Jan: 1807. ~~ - £5,993. 
_ These pensions have been increased by 


_ $001. or rather more, in each of the three 


years —They are in general in sums 
- under 52/. and are all granted by the 
‘beard, with the approbation of the lord 
Tieutenant and: lords of the treasury.—In 
_ the ‘printed finance papers for this year, 
ended Sth 1808, p. 14, the salaries, 
ions, and gratuities, 
establishment) amounted to | - £. 15,277. 
Ne 49. Pensions out of the Post- 
Office = - = £1,334. 
Ne 50. + +. of the Stamp 
*.. Ne 51,. -Under acts passed in 1799 and 


aries on the 


¥800, pensions were granted to persons. 


instrumental in suppressing the llion, 
to be named. by the lord lieutenant; 
which amount at. this time, subject to 
dimination by the. extinction of. lives, 
- 645. ~ Pension: contingent to. Thomas 


4,000. 
late 


Pension to John lord’ Redesdale 


4, 


in Nw 14. 15. and in 13, are of an‘ob- 
jectionable nature, inasmuch as .they are 
neither paid nor entered at the Exchequer 
under the head of Pensions; and in case 
of any deficiency in the Fee Fund~-they 
fail tly upon: ‘the civil list. These 
allowances are in some cases conferred by 
the head of an office upon persons in that 
office itself, without any other apparent 
_ Bontrol ;and even where they have been 
‘by his:-majesty in~council, al- 
though the instrument becomes more for- 
mal, objection’ is not removed. 'Phey 
__tend to confound two things, which ought 


__-lways to be kept perfectly distinct, the 
ing the business ‘of the executive govern- 


ment, and gratuities paid where: no: duty 


_ is annexed ;- they-become indirectly a 
‘burden upon the civil list, escaping 


Report from the 


ayable out of 


llor of Ire- 


purposes of economy, into.a source of. pa- 
tronage.—-This fund was constituted in the 


received in the offices .of the three-secre- 
taries of state ; and it has relieved-the civil 
list. fromthe burden. of the fixed ~es- 
tablishment of. those- offices, which wag 


ception of such deficiencies as are now oc- 


ment, may tend ‘to divert. afund, which 
was wisely formed under. the sanction:.of 
parliament out.of the feesiof office for the 


year 1795, out of the. fees and. .gratuities . 


previously charged. upon it:(with the ex- 


casionally made up by the Givil List ;) in De 


consequence of which arrangement, a ma- 
terial saving. has. been obtained for: the 
public, and the salaries in those offices, 
which. were before liable to great fluctua- 


considerably below the average of theit 
| fermer amount.—In Ne 28, it has been ob- 
served, that pensions to certain persons 
former] 
are 
dents, in pursuance of warrants from the 
board. of treasury. Your Committee con- 
ted rally, and.without special 
to retiring from oficial 
situations. either by their own choice, or 
A ahy new arrangement in the mode 
| of conducting business ; and that such 


_able, if the practice should be allowed to 
continue of charging any allowances, be- 
yond. such as are. superannuations in the 


_cidents of . any. department, instead of 
| classing and entering them as Pensions, 


from the salaries paid for transacting the 
current business of the office —Even when 
| @ meritorious officer has served for a num- 
| ber of years, he ought not to receive re- 
| muneration as a mere matter of course 
upon retiring, without taking: inte consi- 
deration the emoluments of the office, and 


as the particular circumstances of his case: 
but: with 
cient or useless-(otherwise than in conse- 
quence of or infirmity) special cir- 


of rewarding them, -when it becomes con- 
venient for the public service, that their 
situations should be ‘filled: by persons bet- 
ter qualified :to discharge the duties.— 
Your Committee cannot but <discounte- 


~ 


‘strictest sense, among the salaries or in- 


| so that they may be kept entirely distinct | 


to such as may be ineffi- 


cumstances alone can justify the propriety — 


ce the principle of-granting compen- — 


tions, have. been fixed at a precise sum, 
employed in the stamp office ; 


id and included in the bill of inci- 


ceive that annual allowances ought not to 


become more particularly objection- e 


the fortune which he may have had the ie 
means of acquiring in. that service, as well 


| 
~ lord Manners, now lord chance ‘i 
ditto. 4,000. 
‘Pension to right. hon. Geo: Ponsonby; | 
‘The description of pensions contained —§ 
| 


 Constitutionally responsible 


the: possessors of which have not either 
had-an interest in them for life, or by the 


custom of such offices have~ been justly |. 
considered as having such a tenure in. 


 them.—With to the allowances 
‘made’to those who were formerly em- 
’ gployed in the collection of duties ‘either 
~ repealed; or transferred to other manage- 
-ment, it is impossible not to animadvert 
apon’ suffering persons to’ remain a per- 
manent burden upon the if 
has been any: opportunity of placing them 
.in other offives, where thetr 
and habits of business might'render them 
useful, and deserving of salary. ‘The war- 


rants for most of ‘these grants were in fact. 


very properly drawn only “ during the 
¢ pleasure of the commissioners of the trea- 
 sury; or until the parties are-respectively 
«otherwise provided for.” The scale of 
all offices has necessarily been so much ex- 
tended since the repeal or transfer of those 
duties, ‘that little: difficulty seems likely 
to have occurred: in giving employment 
.to all those individuals ; and their situation 
‘would probably have been more ‘frequently 
presented to the notice of the executive 
government, if the allowance had appeared 
in the shape of pension, instead’ of being 
included ‘ the: incidents ‘of the es- 
_ tablishment. offices ‘ought: to be 
for public uti- 
the indi- 


regarded as created solely 
lity; and not for the benefit 
eidnibieree happen to hold them, there 
‘must exist a perfect right in those who 
administer the affairs of the public, to re- 
alter, and control their functions ; 

becomes ‘a-duty to abolish such as ap- 


vers superfluous, and to. abridge the emo- 
_ duments of all which can be conducted to 

the same: advantage; but af a cheaper 
- rate. Without the constant superintend- 
ence and vigilance of the’ house, irregula- 
rities im the granting of compensations and 
superatmuations may ‘from ‘tinie to timé 
creep in; but your committee conceive 
that it' maybe some check against this 
sort of ‘expenditure; ‘if: all such’ grants, 
besides being brought.as it were intd one 
focas, where they may be viewed collet: 
lectively, and distinctly, shottid ‘also pass, 
without exception, under thie Peview of the 
commissioners of the treastiry; who being 
‘all matters 
of expenditure, shouldbe intrusted with 
a general control over every article of ‘it, 
and armed with powers’ to prevent in 
every department any improper accumu- 
lation:of charge.—The Committee on Fi- 


nanics, (22.) having observed, that it may 


| abolish or regulate, afford anoth 


‘fa 
‘materially conduce ‘to. the ends of public 
economy, if parliament should think fit to 
uire annual accounts of every increase 
and diminution which may have taken 
place in the course of each preceding year 
in the salaries, emoluments, and.expenses — 
of ‘all public offices, your Committee re-_ 
commend that it should be made an Order 


be produced, within twenty days after the 
commencement of every session, and also 
‘an account of all additional Pensions and 
allowances paid for services not performed. 
GRAN ComPENsaTIONs. : 
Compensations for the loss of offices, 
ient to 


which it has been judged ex 
other class of 
allowances paid for service not now exe- 
cuted; they exhibit a sum continually 
decreasing, as the lives of those entitled te 
them gradually fall in.—The Compensa- — 
tions printed in the Report upon the Civil 
‘List, .were, for the year 1803, 11,6632 
but there were included in that sum'the 
annual and quarterly bounty inthe Lord 
Steward’s office, and small pensions in thé 
office of Master of the Horse, which -aré . 
here classed with the Pensions ; and amon; 
the pensions and allowances enur 
im this Re many will be found which 
might perhaps be classed, with equal pro- 
me under the title of Compensations.— 
ie List of Com ions granted in Ire- 
particular periods ng w e seve- — 
ral offices were held by the persons re- _ 
ceiving c ions, is printed in the — 
59th vol. of the Journals, p.773. = 
The accounts of Co ion are from- 
N° 53 to N° 62, in the Appendix. a 
In‘examining the several Lists, the‘ob+ 
servation of the house will naturally be at: - 
tracted, in the first place, to the magni 
of the sum derived through various chan- 
nels, to the use of persons not actually. péer- 
forming any: es of public service. It 
is true, that considerable portions of thesé 
payments are to be-re; in the naturé 
of remaneration for services which have _ 
been rendered to the public, either by the 
themselves, or their near relatives ; 
and to such as strictly belong to this class; 
where the duty has been diligently and 
faithfully done, and for am adequate period — 
of time, and where'the p 


cumstanced a3 to. have strong claims upon 
‘the public, no impediment is 


be objected. But though instances: may 
whose claims upon’ the’ 


of the house, that such>an account shall 


‘are socir- 


A | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 

| | 
| 
publig-are not equally apparent, or easy” 


to be:traced, your Committee do: not.con-. 
ceive that itis. their province to descend 
intethe invidious. 
_ ticular cases, being. desirous ‘of ‘carrying 

their.retrospect no further. than may. be 
- sufficient to lay-a foundation for future re- 


form and regulation.—The words: with . 


"which this pare of the statute, 
prefaced, that it is no disparagement for 
‘ any persons tobe. relieved by the royal 
« bounty in their distress, but on the con- 
‘trary, it is honourable on just cause to be 
_ © thought worthy of reward,’ point out the 
grounds upon which the objects of bounty 
should be. selected, and shew. that it was 
not intended to allot so large a sum to be 
distributed through favour, without regard 
tojust cause and-desert.. But the practice 
,which has been .animadverted upon, of 
granting and charging pensions under the 
_general-expenses of separate departments, 
tends to elude the limitation which was 
_ meant to be imposed, and by rewarding in 
this manner a.considerable proportion of 
the claims of official merit, and long ser- 
vice, to leave a larger amount than was in- 
tended for gratuitous disposal.—It must 
not be overlooked, that. in cases.of distin- 
guished merit, parliament. -has ever been 
ready to.exempt the Civil List from any 


additional bucden ; -and as. instances; of 


this honourable description have,. fortu- 
nately for the country, mever occurred 
-more frequently than, within these latter 
years, so. the liberality of the nation has 
Le called forth to a larger extent than 
in any former period.—A. further. consi- 
deration is, that although,most..of the 
grants are nominally during pleasure, they 
are generally regarded as equivalentto an 


interest for life; and that examples rarely : 


occur where a change in the circumstances 
of the grantees has occasioned those who 
have tke legitimate controul to abolish, or 
induced those by whom they. are: held, .vo- 
luntarily surrender them. The foot- 
steps towards royal bounty are visible in 
all directions, but few.traces of return. are 
discoverable.—Under .all.. these circum- 
_ stances your Committee.do not hesitate in 
submitting to the house, that all. allow- 
‘ances in the nature of pensions, which are 
not strictly superannuations, should be 
classed under their proper head, and paid 
at the Exchequer ;. preserving at the same 
time entries of such pensions, together with 
the circumstances under, which they. have 
been granted, on the. establishment of the 
offices in which. the services have. been. per- 
formed,—It.may., be. also 


PARL. PAPERSThird Report from the 
limit the sums in which allowances; may 
be applied to cases of superannuation, so 


of examining: par- as not to exceed a certain proportionofthe 


former salary—The regulations. under 


which superannuations are granted. in 


customs, No. 67, deserve the. attention of 


tion of the house of commons of Ireland, 


7th April 1784, no. yearly allowance was 
permitted to be placed on incidents:in 


cases of superannuation, except for officers 
who shall have served forty years without 
censure.; or. officers who shall have 
received a wound or hurt in the: service, 


the house, as uniting a due consideration | 
towards long and meritorious service, with — 
just attention to. economy.—By.a resolu- 


amounting to a total disability; or for wi- 


dows of officers who shall have: lost their’ — 


lives in the service of the revenue: but by 
a subsequent revision of that resolution, 
26th. Jul 1793, twenty-five «years were 
substitueed instead of the term of forty 


purposes of the said resolution, respecting 


the placing on incidents any yearly allow. ‘ 


ance for.superannuated officers of the reve- 
nue, 
have served the said term of twenty-five 
years without censure.—These general un- 
qualified expressions have been perhaps 
-hable to misconstruction, as if they were 
calculated to convey a,sort of right of su- 
perannuation after twenty-five years of 
service ; whereas it.is to be presumed that 
it never could -have been the.intention of 
the house of commons to countenance a 
new claim on the part of the officers, but on 
the contrary to impose.a restraint upon the 


years, as being sufficient to answer the 


ave already served, or shall 


executive government, from granting any. 


such allowances even to superannuated of- 
ficers, unless where they had seryed meri-. 
toriously the prescribed number of -years, 


or had otherwise been incapacitated in the _ 


public service, as described in the resalu- 
tion.—The 18th section of. the Civil List 
act. makes an exception in favour of’ per- 


sons who have served the crownin 


courts, and continues to his majesty t 

power.,.of granting at his pleasure. such 
proportion of their, former appointments 
as may seem expedient, after the expira- 
tion’, of their service. 
those who, now..receive allowances upon 


The names of all 


this account are contained in N°63,and | 


the nature and extent of their several ser- 
vices, are ,particularized in N° 64,—The 
circumstances. attending the present war 
make this list unusually large, at a period 
when 60. little of friendly intercourse: sub- 


-sists, between .this country and the conti. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ | 
: 
| 


nental. powers: the charge ‘therefore 
51,5891 ; -besides an ad- 
ditional list is contained in N°'65, of re- 
~ commendations from the secretary of state, 
- for further allowances, to the amount of 
_ 6,000/.--Your Committee conceive, that 

the true. principles which ought: 
this species of remuneration, ‘can be ‘no 
other than duration of service, and the im- 


e of the mission, except in very | 


ial cases.—It is desirable unquestiona- 

bly both tor the purposes of economy, and 
for the better execution of the duties: of 
foreign ministers, that a selection should 
generally be made from ‘among those al- 
ready upon the list ; but it is not intended 
to recommend any invariable 
rule ; those who have gone before may be 
unwilling to undertake, or ill qualified to 
execute missions of particular delicacy 

_ and importance ; and circumstances may 
arise where appointments of individuals to 
whom such’ business. is entirely novel, 
_ ought not to be ascribed to motives of mere 
patronage or private emolument.' Your 
Committee observe, with satisfaction, that 
according to the last return, all allowances 
have been withdrawn in cases of appoint- 
ments to foreign courts, where service was 
not, or could not be performed. N° 66.— 
With regard to the salary and emoluments 
of each separate department, the’ public 
ought unquestionably to’ be’ served as 
_ cheaply as is consistent with being served 
with integrity and ability : but it must be 


_ recollected, that what makes office desira- 


- ble, in the higher departments, is not the 
salary alone, but the consequence’ and con- 
sideration attached to it, the power of 
_ obliging friends, and of creating depend- 
ants ; and, in the lower degrees, the chance 
of gaining advancement by industry and 
talent. The -peincighs of gradually in- 
creasing salaries after certain ‘periods of 
_ service, and at fixed intervals, if they are 
not made ‘too short,, is highly’ to be ap- 
. proved, as holding due encourage 
ment to. diligence and fidelity. In all 
. cases. of superannuation, duration of ser- 


‘ . vice should be an essential requisite : and 


even, then, regard: should be had to the 
condition of each individual, as to: his 
. ability of. continuing the: official labours, 
and to his situation-in. life from other 
causes.—In many instances; where allow- 
ances have been granted as compensation 

. for the loss of office, or upon the plea of 
_ Superannuation, the persons-who have ob- 
tained them have, at subsequent periods, 
been:appointed to ‘other offices: in_ both 
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which cases, it is obvious, that the alow- 
ances ought to have ceased. The true 
principle applicable , to. all offices is, that 
public money should not be granted with- 
out reference to duty’; and all exceptions — 
whatever ought to’ be justified upon the 
special circumstances attending such par- 
Srwecures, AND OFFICES EXECUTED 
WHOLLY OR CHIEFLY BY Deputy. = 
Next in order to pensions, comes an 
ambiguous and middle class, partaking of 
the nature of pensions, in as much’as ‘no 
service is performed, but still ranking un- 
der the head of offices, from the namé of 
official business having been continued af- 
ter the functions are become extinct or ob- 
solete. Of these there still remain speci- 
mens in various departments, although the 
labours of eer. have been not fruit- 
lessly employed in suppressing many of 
them, particularly by the 38 Geo. 3. c. 86. 
and 47 Geo. 3. c..12. relating to the Cus- 
toms, by the former of ‘which 196 places, . 
of the annual value of '42,6552. were sup-— 
pressed in England, and by the latter 38 
places of a similar description in Ireland ; 
and also by an act of the present session 
for abolishing the office of surveyor of sub- 
sidies and petty customs in the port of 
London.—It - being difficult to ascertain, 
without a long minute examination of 
evidence, the exact nature of several ‘of- 
fices. to which active and efficient ‘duties 
are not annexed, or to draw the limit be- _ 
tween such as are sinecures and suchas 
are wholly or chiefly executed by deputy. 
your Committee have thrown together all? 
whicia they consider as belonging to either 
of those classes’in list, sub- 
mitting it as giving a general view of the 
several offices therein: enumerated ; al- 
though they cannot answer but that some 
inaccuracies may be discovered init, being — 
aware that some ‘of the ‘offices do not dis- 
tinctly range’ under’ either’ description, 
while they very: mutch partake of the 
ture of both.” N° 68° to 76, Appx.—The 
Committee on Finance, in‘ the remarks 
upon this subject, with which their 22nd 
report concludes, observe, That sinecure 
‘ ofiices of high rank in some of the arictent 
‘ establishments of the state may be use- 
in particular instances, 
© as either to ‘accompany a peerage givéh 
for the reward of to 
«secure an honourable retreat to persons 
« who are entitled to marks of public fa- 
‘vour by the long and meritorious dis-' 
'< charge of the’ dutiés of high office, or 


| 


lucrative. professional 


ing from,office ; which must be remarked, 
. -pagsing, as extending the. power of 


_ off against some of the .retrenchments pro- 
 sposed.. In; the peerages. su 


but that the annexing of pensions 
--wnfrequent.—The view which your Com- 


f the former committee; bat it is 


fully brought. under observation. If the 


Maeasure ought to be no 
with regard to offices of this description, 


- gfandamental. part of the constitution of 
_ this.country, and of the reason’ of state in 
- every country, that there must be means 
rewarding 
wholly insufficient for that purpose 
shou 4 

the 


malttee are of opinion:that such sinecures 
_ asthe house in its wisdom. may think fit to 


become: 
_ “pled.to. 
Der 


ely} 


situations on. engaging in the public.ser- | 
vice,’ by vesting such office in the 
‘ons themselves, or in. their immediate 
¢ descendants.’-—-Since the date of that:re- | 
port, his majesty has-been empowered. by 
e statute 39: Geo. 3, c. 10. to make provi- | 
sion for life for those-who have sacrificed 


relates, to chancellors and judges, .on-retir- 


" granting pensions, and as fairly to be set 


uently 

eated, your Committee cannot discover 
that any such application of the sinecures, 
as, was suggested in-that respect, has taken 
by authority of parliament.has been not 
mittee take of this subject corresponds in 
‘principle, and differs only in degree from 


their anxious wish to guard against suffer- 


ng, the subject to escape notice, without 
on se acted upon, while the information is 


prevail, that a legislative 
longer : deferred 


opinion should 


your Committee submit that, leaving un- 
touched all places of honour and distine- 
tion connected with the personal service 
of his majesty. and of his royal family, it 
‘may be expedient considerably to 
the. emoluments of some, and to abolish | 
others, . At the same time, regarding it as 


ic servite,.and that those 
Incomplete,, and’ indeed 
, if there 
be,no farther reward for that ser- 
it receives dur- 


ing the pleasure o your 


retain, should always in future be applied 
to recompence the faithful discharge of the 
oe of office ; the event 
house preferring to abolish generall 

all such offices, they conceive that it will 
be tr, to substitute some other 
mode, by: which the Crown may be ena- 
reward public servants m a man- 

‘oned to the nature and length 
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sypho have sacrificed lucrative professional. 


deput » should be a 
to ‘economy. ast 


with as 


duty annexed in proportion to the salary 


to the responsibility and labour of the-of- 
fice.—The list.of such offices is extracted 


but it may probably be still defective,-for 
the same ..causes as have heen mentioned 
under the former:head. In: applying the 


Principle of retrenchment to this’ class, 


your’ ittee desire to be understood, 


tions with «vhich they have accompanied 


ly: among the fittest to be re+ 
tained, ‘ for the reward of personal ‘ser« 


‘ public favour,: 
‘ ous discharge of the duties of high office, 
‘or who have sacrificed lucrative profes 
‘ sional situations on engaging in the pubs 
‘lic service.’ Finance. Rep. xxi. 19.—It 


the lucrative offices in our .courts of jus» 
tice, which are in the disposal of the chiefs 


of the courts, constitute a considerable 


part of the valuable appendages to those 
situations, which it concerns t 
interests of the. state, still more than its 


dignity, to have filled by persons who are 
the most eminent, and best qualified in | 


REVERSIONS, 
The last general head is that of places 


d in Reversion; a power which ap- 
pears to have been exercised by the Crown 
with regard to particular departments, for 
a very long period, without any ‘fixed 
rule or principle which is discoverable, as 
guiding its discretion in the original se- 

tion: the right therefore rests upon 
, and the extent is limited by no writ« 

ten law.—But although 
assigned for a practice which :péerh 


taust be referred only to accident or tem- — 


porary accommodation, it becomes obvious 
that’ it can never have obtained with re- 
gard to efficient offices, withou 
able risk of . ultimately’ producing ‘the 


effect of converting them, so: far 


spects the principals; into sinecares; ‘or 


Orrices EXECUTED sy Deputy. 


should be. reformed, and the salary suited 4 


from the returns :in as complete a state as 
the examination of them can renderit; 


88 recommending it with the same excep: 


their recommendation in the case of sines — 

cures. Some of the great offices intheex. 

(which are indeed, asfaras res 
8 purely sinecures) bes. 


vices, or to secure an honourable retreat 
‘to persons. who are entitled to marks:of 
the long and meritori- 


should also be considered, that some of 


essential _ 


no reason can be . 


tconsider< 


{dvi 
Offices executed: wholly or chiefly by 


public service 
admit ;. and any offices that have not 


| 
| 
ar as 
« 
f 
: 
| 
their professions. 
Pra 
~ 
j 
offices to be executed wholly by de- 


difference in 


- fit and sufficient persons to 
- Jess likely to. be regarded when it is to 


disability, may be disre 


puty.—The chief objections to this method 


that’ in the first instance of every such 
t, a diminution must take place in 
e permanent prerogative, equal to the 


ue between expectancy 
and possession; that the Bree of 
Id: offices, is 


take effect:at a distant and uncertain 2 


riod, than when @ certain notoriety attac 


upon the’ manner in which each vacancy 
is filled ; and it can hardly be ‘disputed 
that incapacity from age, sex, or natural 
led, in the 
former case, which could not be toler- 
ated: in the latter. It may’ be further 
urged, that. anticipations of this sort tend 
to perpetuate inefficient places, and to ren- 
der any alterations: regulations less 
effectual, and more distant, which the 


wisdom of parliament may think fit to 
_ adopt with regard to them.—On the other 
_ hand, reversionary grants may be ‘defend- 


ed as a cheap and economical mode of 
conferring favours, of paying services by 
expectation, rather than by actual office 
or pension; and of enabling the crown 
to draw distinguished talents and éminent 
characters into the public employ, who, 
without some prospect of. anent pro- 
vision for their families, might be unwill- 
ing to give up their time and labor, and 
above all their professional emoluments, 


- upon the hazard of the short and uncertain 


duration. of two things, ‘so precatious in 
their nature, as office and life It must be 


admitted, that the prerogative will be 


abridged during the suspension of the 

wer of making such grants, so far as re- 
fates to the value of the reversionary right 
in these particular offices ; and no farther. 
It is also contended, that grants of this 
sort have neither been carried tq excess, 
nor become chargeable with actual abuse. 
—With the view of fairly stating this 
part of the case, your committee proceed 


_ to lay before the house’ the extent and 


amount of all subsisting Reversions, some 
of ‘which will be found to come distinctl 


_ within the>class of those offices which 


t recommend to be regulated or 
mpprened | and with the re- 

inder, they see no cause to depart from 
their opinion, which was reported to, and 


i po unanimously by the house, on the 


March 1807, thinking it safer to in- 
vigorate and restore to an entire state this 
branch of the ‘prerogative, than to allow 


that it should-continue encumbered by 


/ 
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any such anticipations, The right of ‘thé 
Se over its own demense a was 


formerly as complete, as its power of con- 


ferring offices; and yet the use which ’ 


was made of that part of its prerogative, 


arr os ; and particularly after the crown 
had been greatly impoverished, ‘an 


esea whereby all future grants, for any 
on 


term than $1 years, were declared 
void.—The misfortune’ is, as Mr. Justice 
Blackstone remarks, that the act was made 
too late, after every valuable possession. 


the crown had been granted “away for — 


ever, or else upon very long ‘leases. It 
must not be passed altogether’ withdnt 
notice, that feversionary ts have, in 
some instances, been applied to pensions 
on the civil list; and it is easy to seé 
to what an extent such a practice might 
be carried, and how entirely it might ex- 
haust the future means of bestowing the 
royal bounty, even upon the most deserv- 
ing objects. Appendix, 77 to 79. 


ing to the prerogative of the crown, as 
connected with, and affected by, the pro- 
posed arrangements, your committee 

ceed to submit their sentiments: to the 


same disposition which has so often been 
manifested by parliament, will never be 
wanting to correct the growth of such 
abuses as the lapse of time, or alterations 
in the mode of transacting business, may. 
have imperceptibly introduced into any 
of the departments of executive govern- 
ment.—The civil list act in 1782, the acts 
for abolishing certain offices in the years 
1798, and 1807, that already referred to 


of the present session, and many others, — 


afford abundant examples of temperate 


the beneficial objects, proposed 
stitution of the Committee of Finance in 


1797, have been attained, nor can those 


for which your present committee was ap- 
pointed, be expected, without interfering, 
in some degree, with the patronage and 
influence of the- crown.—The subject 


which are detailed in this report, haye 


been specifically brought under considera- 
tion by, the direction, of. the. house 5 i 
obedience to which your committee. now 


present: them,. in. the full persuasion that 


the reforms, which they venture to recom- 


mend, maybe made without detriment. . 


to the public service, and with advantage 


description were originally created for 


to the public revenue,—No offices of, ny 


occasioned parliament to in- 


pon the more general question relat- © 


judgment of thé house, trusting that the 


and judicious retrenchment; nor could 
the in- ; 


ag 
7 
‘ ts 
4 
* 
* 
- 
‘ 
af 
tes 
r 


_ the remaining mass. o 
has been collected in consequence of their 


and judicial estab 


‘a 1000; ; viscount 
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mere p':tpose of giving lucrative appoint, 
ments into the the the 
fact is, that duties. were former] ly attached 
to many places, which a: different. manner , 
of transacting business, or accidental . al- 
terations, have long rendered sinecyre ; 
and therefore the. patronage of the Crown 
has, in some cases, been. unintentionally 
increased, by. transferring to new offices | - 
the business of the old ones, without.abo- 
lishing the ‘latter, or the salaries nutans 
ba them... 
Under the words directing «the names 
and descriptions. of the persons to be re- 
« ported, by whom, and,.in-trust for whom, 
“all offices, pensions,. and -emoluments, 
rable out,.of. funds applicable to. the 
service are'held,’ your committee 
conceive that the house may be desirous to 
see at one view, which of. “these aye. 
sessed b their own members ; ; and. the 
subjoined list gives the mee of all those 
who appear so described, a careful 
inspection of the returns... (Be below.)— 
A more compleat catalogue is also given of 
Srey. office from which retarns.have been 
ot than it was possible to make out 
belore the close of the last session, distin- 
guishing those from which none have been 
et received: the present report therefore 
is intended to be su stituted for that which 
was presented in August 1807, and: enti- 
tled ‘ The third,’ N81, 82, 83.—-Your 
committee, having selected such parts of 
the papers before them as are.immediate- 
ve only to ore 


precepts, consisting chiefly of ‘all the civil 
of the United 
dom; many of been al- 


which not been in 
the returns.of increase and, dimination of 


offices, presented. froin time i time to the 


EXTRACT itom the Appendix. (No. 


List ‘of Members’ of the House of Com- | 
mons ‘holding ‘Orerces,.&c' swith: the 
‘Annual Nalue of such Offices. 


Admiralty : Lords Commissioners, — 


Vice-Adm. sir R. Bickerton, £.1,000;, 
; Robt. Ward, 


rston;, £.1 


Capt. W, J. Hope, 
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‘James Buller, £.1,000; hon, W. W, Pole; 
tion. of déring peace.— Also Secreta 

the of Charity: for. 
Widows, £,160.:.- 


Ri ght 


Geo, Canning, £.402. 
(Vide infra.) 


t count 1,505; 


Chamberlain, £21,389. 


vested in’ Geo, Henry: Rose, 3/218: 

(Vide infra.) 
£.2,7 

Bitahersis, for life; £.15379. 


jesty -~Hon. Edw. Finch.: 
Right hon. Robert Dundas. - 


but receives no salary. Secreta 
Holford ; $ paid by the East India pany: 
King’s Printer,—Andrew Strahan’; 


Manners, £. 736; 

:—-Clerk of the Irons and Meltings, 
—Right hon. Spencer: Perceval, 114 
(Vide infra.) 


Navy Pay-Office :—-Right hon. G. Rose; 


of the Parliaments, £.3)278 ; and Kee 
of the Records-in the of 
chequer, £. 400; 
per, £1,958 ; Storekeeper, 


of old naval stores, £.500. Clerk of the 
Deliveries,—Tho. Thoroton, £: 1,243. 
.| hon.-C. Long, £. 2,000; and pension of 


exceeding £.2,000,—Right hon., 


Secretary, ».£. 4,000, subject to a — 


Auditor the Lent Reveane for Wales, 
—Tho. Johnes; Lord Lieutenant of Car. 
diganshire,: Steward of several manors 
and Jordships belonging to the Crown in 


"Lord Chamberlain’ 
aad. Calvert appointed the 


Clerk. of‘ the, 


Ex xchequer, Teller of—Hon, F. 
of she: - 
Groom of the Beslchamber to His Mae 


ndia Board; Officers of the; 
salary fromthe East India Coropany 
ide infra: 
Lord Lovaine ; ‘Right hon, Tho. Wallace; — 
Geo. Johnstone, is also: a commissioner, 


atent, for 30: years, from 21st Jan. 1800, as 
osalary annexed to this office ; which j en 
paid for the work done as. 
Master’ of the Horse :—Office of Fie 2 


B. Thompson, £.2,000.—And a. pension 
of £.500, on account of wounds inservice. Rees 


Treasurer of the'Navy, £.4,324 ; Clerk = 


1,799; Treasurer,—Jo, Hunt; 
£.625; and-a pension paid out of the sale . 


1,500, ; suspended on Holding an 


j | 
ae 
7 
_.. Committee of Finance, without having re- 
BE | 
‘ 


Macdonald, .£.358. .; 
Lord Privy Seal 


the Household, Vise. 


Privy-Seal: Principal Clerk, James 
appointed by ‘the 


Po Bir Home : 8, and 
alter is death to wife,'2f. 500. 
Secretary of State, Foreign Department, | 


Seal, for fife 


=-Right hon. G. 6,000. (Vide 


War Lord vite. 
Castlereagh, £16,000.) 
Secretar of 
General hon. C. Stewart, 

Ditto, Home De yartmenit; Hida. Cecil 
Cope Jertkinson; £.'2,052)'' 

rd Steward’s Office : of 

ord, £11,200. 


mane; »200. 

easuty :—Right 
val, £.1,600. ( 
Chancellor of the Duchy of tibecaiee 
£.4,525.—Hon. W. Brodrick, £. 1,600. ; 
and Pension of £.1,200,; of which £. 600 


- is suspended;——Hon. W. Elliot, £. 1,600. 


—W. Sturges Bourne, £. 1,600. 
Secretaries, -W. Huskisson, £. 4, 000. ; 
and colonial agent for Ce hyd £.700.— 
Pension of £. 15200 for life suspended. — 
Hon. H. Wellesley, £. 4,000. Ay 
Vice-Chamberlain to His Majesty,— 


hon. Lord John Thynne.—Ditto to, 
Her Majesty,—Edw. Disbrowe. 


War-Office :—Secre at War,—Right 
hon. sir James Pulteney, bart. £.2,480. 
we of the Supreme Court, Jamaica,— 
ight hon. sir Evan Nepean, bart. 
cretary and Clerk of the 
Jamaica,—Hon. Charles W. Wyndham. 
Provost-Marshal, Thomas 


Memsers of the House holding in 
‘Courts of Justice. 
Attorney-General,—Sir v. Gibbs. No | 
return of annual Value. — 
Clerk of the Declarations, King’s Bench, 
sa 187.—Held in trust for W. Lee Antonie, 


by grant from Ww. Lee, formerly chief 
« er. 
- Chancellor of as Court of Exch equer, 


—Right Spencer Perceval, £. 2.805. 
Vide 


Master of the Rolls,—Right hon. sir W. 


; in Chancery, J. Simeon, ap- 
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Clerk: of “he Juries, Common Pleas;— 
> Sit Tho. Tarton, bart. £.96. 


Lord for life, 


Survey oF of Gree Wisk Vise. Mal 


260, Kéeper 
inghatn ower. infra.) 


Jadge ‘of the Consistory 


hon. sir! W. ‘Scott; 170.22 cure 


ral, did Master 6f ‘the 
Cothinissaty ‘arid Officiat 
Judge ‘of the ‘High Court of A 


Ity, £.6,524. 
id General, Right Kon. 
R. Rydet, egisttar 


‘of the Consistory. Court,’ 80.. 
Chief-Justice in Eyre 8, of 
Sy 
Fudge vf Great Denbi 

Kin dvocate-General, —Sir John 
Nicholl. 
Salary, £.20, - 

King’s Professor of Civil Law, Oxford, 
for life,—Dr. French Laurence, £.147. 

Prerogative Court, Charles Moore, Joint 
Register, £. 3,670.—And Principal Regis- 
of the Faculty Office, £.440.; 
pointed by the Archbishop of Canterbu 

Judge of Great Sessions, Merione 


{ Caernarvon, and Anglesey,—Hugh Ley: 


cester, £.770. 

' Solicitor-General,—Sir Thomas Plumer. 
—And Justice of Great Sessions for Merio- 
meth, Caernarvon, and Anglesey, £.750. 
—And King’s Serjeant, Duchy of Lancas- 


ter, 


Memsens of the House holding Orrices 


in Scotland. 


- Keeper of the Signet,—Right hon, Rob. 


Dundas, £. 2,069. 
King’s Remembrancer, Court of Exche- 
quer,—Sir P. Murray, bart. £. 500. 
Presenter of Signatures; Court of Exche- 
quer,—Sir James Montgomery, £.789. 
Lord Advocate,~Archibal Colquhoun, 
£. 1,500. 


Mempers of the House holding Orrices 
&c. in Ireland. 

Treasury :—Right honourable J. Foster, 

£. 3,101.—Annuity for life, by Irish Act, 

40 Geo. III. £.5,038.—Sir G. F. Hill, 


£. 1,200. — Annuity, by said Act, of — 
Recorder 


$16, 


"No return of annual value.— 


fl | 
hon, 
: 
* 
: 
‘ 
| 
| 


Dublin, for life. 
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£,60,—J..Barry, £, 1j200,—C. Vereker, 
£.1,200.—Hon. T. H. Foster, £,1,200.— 
eure to Chancellor,—J. Leslie Foster, 

Chief Secretary,—Right hon. sir Arthur. 

Muster-Master General, jointly with 
Marq. of Drogheda,—W. ell; salary 

Vicar-General, Armagh, appoint 
£.108.; and Judge of the Prerogative 
Cansistory Court, Dublin: — Official 

Chancellor, &c.—Patr. Duigenan, LL. .D. 
£.349, by. Archbishop’ of 
e 


__ Keeper of Records in Birmingham 
Tower, by patent, for life—Visc. Mahon, 
£.431.; and Surveyor of Green Wax. 
(Vide supra.) 
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Prothonotary’s Office :—Lord Robést 
Seymour,—Joint-Keeper of the Writs, 
for life, by patent, £.12,511.° q 
_Crown-Office :—Lord Rob. 


Seymour, 


‘D?jointly with Lord H. Seymour, £.427.9 


ilazers Office:—Lord Robert Sey«@ 
r of the Signet,—Ri Ca 

Abbot. Speaker, . 1,500. 


|” Quarter-Master General,— Brig. Gen. j 


W. H. Clinton, é. 2,507. 
Chief Remembrancer, Court of 
W. W. Pole, jointly withm 
arquis Wellesley, £.4,201.; and Séd,q 
to the Admiralty. (Vide supra.) «|. @ 
Teller of the Exchequer,—R: 
Right hon. Geo. Ponsonby, as late Lord @ 
High-Chancellor, pension of, £. 4,000...) 
One of the Joint Solicitors in Great@ 


& 
| 
a 
{ 
H. Fremantle, £. 391. 
« 
f 
sy 
é 
‘ 
< 
q 
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